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HISTORY OF CAPTAIN WINTERFIELD. | .. 
BV MR. HARRISON, 0 op | 


APTAIN Nee 
a native of Scotland; an 
u the age of twenty-five, 
had loſt a moſt amjable 
CS conſort, about fix weeks 
. ©. after ſhe had preſented him 
with a daughter, the firſt of their 
mutual ection, 5 
This unhappy event produced in the 
captain a ſettled melancholy, which time 
ſeemed unable to efface : nor could the 
arguments of friends, or the {till more 
powerful advocate of a youthful conſti- 
tution, naturally diſpoſed to ſhare and to 
embelliſh the joys of ſocial and domeſtick 
life, prevail on him to renew thoſe vows 
which Death had ſp fatally-diflolved. 

His mother, who was a moſt exem- 
plary character, had for ſome Jews ban 
a widow; and that turn for gaiety which 
had accelerated the death of a beloved 
huſband, had at the ſame time reduced 
her from a ſtate of competence to hardly 
a bare exiſtence. The old lady, there- 
fore, now lived with her ſon; and ſhe 
endeavoured by the kindeſt es, and 
the moſt unremitted attentions, ta ſoothe 
that affliftion in which ſhe was but too 
well qualified to ſympathize. She repre- 
ſented to him * conſolation ſhe had 
herſelf derived from the poſſeſſion of a 
child whoſe_affefionate regards had in 
time recanciled her to life; and pointed 
out the moſt flattering reſemblances in 
their reſpeQive ſituations: his attention 
was perpetually. directed to ſome new- 


diſcovered attraction in his little Pene- 


lope; and though every communication 


of this nature apparently gave him a 


5 Il, 


* — 
temporary happineſs, he never failed on 
ſach occaſions to pay dearly in private 
for the reflections they as conſtantly pro- 
duced; on the ineſtimable value of* thoſe 
charms of which be was for ever de- 
prived, | 7 

In this ſtate of mind, he remained on 
half-pay, til} the commencement of the 
American conteſt; when his regiment 


was put into commiſſion, and ordered on 


that ſervice. At this period his daugh- 
ter had attained hertenth year; and'pre- 
ſented every day a ſtronger refemblance 
of her departed mother, as well in per- 
ſonal as in mental accormpliſhments. A 
fortnight only was allowed him to pre- 

for his embarkation; and frequent- 
y, in this painful interval, with a firm- 
neſs which few men cauld boaſt, did his 
manly cheek glow with the conſciouſ- 
neſs of thoſe tears, which the powerful 


operations of nature forced from their TY 


tent ſpring, as he preſſed to his beati 


boſom his lovely girl, with all the heart- | 


felt forebodings of parental apprehen- 


fion; and often did 


drop, and printing with her quivering 
lip the race wi it had ed, en- 
quire the unconſcious cauſe in accerits 


$443+++++06 0. 


\ 


little watchful - . 
eye mark the progreſs of the glittering 


* 
* 


of evident anguiſh, and with looks of et 


ſtronger expreſſion. From the moment 
in which 
arrived, the good old gentlewoman ceaſ - 
ed not to intreat her ſon, that he would 
avail himſelf of the plea of indiſpoſition, 
to which he was ſo fully entitled, as the 
only means of detaining him at home, 


where his health was alone likely to be re- 


e unwelcome ſummons had 


© 


— lr SS «= 


\ 


— 


N - 
>. 


- 


„ur NovELisT's MAGAZINE, 
' eftablifiied: but hs diſdained to liſten. to 


-motives which might leave his unble- 
miſhed reputation. liable to the-ſmalleſt 
ſuſpicion, and prepared with alacrity to 
obey the call of honour, : 

ving made the neceſſary arrange- 


ments, he took leave of his affectionate 


* 


-* the could poſſibly be ſatisfied that her ſon 


mother, and his dear little girl, with that 
mournful kind of adieu, which ſeems to 
relinquiſh the hape of ever again behold- 
ing the objects from which the ſuffuſed 
eye unwillingly turns away. For a few 
moments he folded them in his arms; 
and recommending them to the protection 
of Heaven, with a figh which he vainl 

endeavoured to ſuppreſs, haſted from all 
he held dear, without once daring to look 


back; and, fortifying himſelf againſt 
© thoſe ſounds of anguiſh which fancy pre- 


ſented loudly to his ear, went on. board 


the tranſport which was to convey his 
troops acrofs the Atlantic; and arrived 


fafe in America, aftera paſſage of about 
fix weeks. ag re? 5 — 

It was not till the departure of the 
captain, that Mrs. Winterfield 1 
rienced the full force of grief; in her 
kind efforts to conſole the 12 of an 
adored fon, ſhe had, as it were, experi- 
enced a ceſſation of her own anguiſh: 
but now, far from endeavouring to re- 
preſs the conflict in her boſom, the aban- 
doned herſelf to forrow, and wept al- 
moſt inceſſantly, till the fatal account ar- 
rived of the battle at Bunker's Hill, 
where ſo many Britiſh officers ſeemed 
cruelly ſelected for ſlaughter; when, not 


dat all doubting that the name of Captain 


Winterßeld was included in the fatal liſt, 


| her agony increaſed to ſuch a height, that 


ſhe became inſtantly diftrafted, and con- 
tinued in that moſt melancholy of ail 
ſituations upwards of fix months, before 


ſtill lived; nor would ſhe at laſt have been 


convinced, had ſhe not received an in- 
_ Controvertible evidenceof his perfect ſafe- 


ty under his own hand. 


In the mean time, the captain, whoſe 
amiable diſpoſition, and intrepid beha- 
viour, procured him univerſal eſteem, 
had conti acted the ſtricteſt intimacy with 
his ſuperior officer, Colonel Bellinger, 


- who never failed to conſult him on every 


affair of moment, whether of a private or 


of a profeſſiona] nature. 


colonel was about eight 2 0 
younger than Captain Winterfield: he 
was tkewiſe a native of North Britain; 


but, having married a lady of immenſe 


© AD 9 2 oo 


of Norfolk. 


was entirely healed. 


ſent occaſion. 


1 


| 1 
r 


$ 


mY b | Way Vf „ We \ 
fortune in England, by Wbom be had 


two ſons and a daughter, his chief rei- 


dence, when at home, was in the co 


unt 
be lady of Colonel Bel. 3 


linger doated on him to diſtraftion, and 
continually implored him to quit a pro- 


feſſion ſo unfavourable to their loves, and 


the neceſſity of purſuing which had been 
happily prevented by the kindneſs of for- 
tune; but the nice and delicate feelings 


of a ſoldier's honour prevented his ac - 


W in a requeſt of this nature, 
though his denials coſt him many a pangy 
He communicated to his faithful friend 
every ſource of his regrets; and was 


ſtrengtbened in bis-reſolutivo-by-the ap- 


obation of a heart which, though ten- 
* as that of an infant, was equally a 
ſtranger to fear or deceit. . 

For upwards of four years they con- 
ſtant! 2 together, and neither of 
them had received the ſmalleſt hurt: ab 
this time, however, Captain Winterfie 


was ſlightly wounded in the leg, as he 


went out with the colonel to reconnoit 
but in leſs than three months the | 


| ptain. had been 
awakened-by this accident, for the fitu- 
ation of his Penelope and her grandmo- 
ther, to ſuch a degree, as to produce a 
violent fever; and the colonel, who never 
ceaſed to viſit him at leaft once a 
during his confinement, having diſcover- 
ed the cauſe of his anxiety, which a be- 


The fears of the ca 


coming delicacy had prompted him as 
much as poſſible to conceal, charged him- 


ſelf, on the honour of a ſoldier, with the 


care of Mrs, Winterfield, and his little 


daughter, ſhould that event take place, 
at any. future period, which he doubted 
not he would happily eſcape on the pre- 

he kindneſs and gene- 
roſity of this aſſurance contributed more 


to Captain Winterfield's ij 


r 
than all the efforts of his ſurgeon, t 

utmoſt exertions of whoſe ſkill had hi- 
therto been baffled by the mental diſeaſe 


of his unhappy patient. 


- Shortly after the captain's recovery, 
an expedition up the country Was pro- 
jetted, and it was Executed by theſe ga” 
ant officers with the moſt brilliant fuc- - 
ceſs. In their return, however, an acci- 


dent occurred which had nearly proved 


fatal to the colonel. Having diſperſed 


every appearance of an enemy, while they 


one day. halted to relieve the ſoldiers 
from the fatigue of a Jong march, the 
colonel, who was remarkably fond of 

f flowling, 


—— — 


_ * 
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opaſed an excurſion for that 


| e Pars, wood. Captain 
interfield and two other officers were of 


the party; and they agreed to divide two 
and two, and not to penetrate more than 
half a mile or a mile at fartheſt, without 
forming a junction at that diſtance,” as 
nearly. centrical as polſible from the ſpot 


here they Tet out. 


Tbe colonel and Captain Winterfield 
were together, and they had not pro- 
ceeded more than five or fix haydied 
yards, when they were alarmed by a ge- 
neral diſcharge" of muſquetry. On ad- 
vancing towards the ſpot 2 whence 


the ſound proceeded, they diſcovered fix 
armed ſavages en 


d with the officers 
from whom they had juſt ſeparated. A 
couple of ſavages likewiſe lay wounded 
on the ground; and the colonel and cap- 
tain levelling their pieces, brought two 
more to the earth: the other four, terri- 
fied at this unexpected ſtroke, fled with 


precipitation towards the thicket where 


the colonel was ſtationed; and before he 
or his friends could reload, had beat 
him down with their muſqucts, and 
would in a few minutes have diſpatch- 
ed him with. their tomahawks, had 
not Captain Wimer field, and the other 
two officers, immediately ruſhed to his 


aſſiſtance, and each of them ti ans fixed an 
_ aſſailant with his baycnet. There was 


now only one left; and he would have 
roved ſufficiently formidable for the de- 
ſiruftion of the colonel, againſt whom 
his armed hand was already raiſed, had 
not Captain Winterfeld, with an admi- 
rable preſence of mind, and the moſt un- 
daunted reſolution, relinquiſhed his 
muiquet; and, ſpriuging on the ſava 
among the buſhes, brought him inſtantly 
to the ground; While one of the other 
officers, who had by this time diſengaged 
his bayonet, plunged it into the bowels of 
the proſtrate victim. - 
he colonel had received two violent 


- rontuſions on his head, and was other- 


wiſe much bruiſed and wounded in ſtrug- 
gling with the ſavages. Captain Win- 
terkeid bound up his wounds; and, with 
the aſſiſtance of his brother officers, car- 
ried him to his tent, where the (cull being 


Examined by the chief ſurgeon, it was 


found to be terribly fractured in both 
places, 

A party of men were now ſent to 
ſearch the wood, and to bring an account 
of the ſavages; and Captain Winterfield 
gave particular directions, that if either 


nb 
fo 


* 
* : 


5 - .CAPTAIN-WINTERFIELD. 4, 
fouling, pr 


of them forvived he mi ht be brought 
4 and if poffible cured of 
his wounds, as the means of diſcover- 
ing whether this ambuſcade had been 


treacherouſly formed: inſtances having 


often occurred, in the courſe of this un- 
happy war, where the affeQation of loy- 
alty had occaſioned a fatal confidence in 
the unſuſpecting ſoldier, who was fre · 
ently drawn into ſuch fituations, by. 
” le 3 r ige as admi 
no poſſibility o A „ 


In conſequence of 


t eſe orders, two 


* 


of the ſayages, who had been only ſlight- 


ly wounded, were brought away, and 
cured in leſs than three weeks; but no- 
thing of treachery appeared to have ac- 


tuated theſe unbappy wretches, who were 


only out on a hunting party, when they 
were ſeduced by the hope of plunder. to 
make the fatal attack. They ſet med 
full of contrition for their-paſt conduct, 
and grateful for the attention which had 


evidently been paid to their recovery; 


and as one of them, in particular, appa - 


rently poſſeſſed every requiſite qualifica- 


tion for an active, faithful, and even af - 
fectionate domeſtick, Captain Winter- 
field took him into his ſervice, and treat- 
ed him with all imaginable kindneſs; 
but in leſs than two months, thaugh they 
were kept conſtantly unarmed, and in ge- 


neral cloſely watched, they found means 


to effect their eſcape. . 
During this time, Colonel Bellinger 
grew rather worſe. than better; and the 
urgeon, deſpairing of reducing the prin- 
cipal fracture, recommended the. appli» 
cation of the trepan, which the colonel 
vehemently oppoſed. Captain Winter- 
field perceiving that the cure would pro- 
bably be as much defeated hy the adop- 
tion of an operation to which his friend 


molt alarming apyrehenſions, as from 
the total negle& of this meaſure, however 
vrofelfionally advifeable, /ſeconded the 
colonel's reſolution with much apparent 
confidence; aſſerting, that he had known 
worſe fractures totally healed, by a more 


patient proceſs, under a far leſs ſkilfut 


ſurgeon. This declaration had it's full 
effect, both with the ſurgeon” and his 
patient: the former politely, though 
faintly, acquieſced in foregoing his in- 
tention, under a bare poiſibility, as a re- 


turn for the captain's compliment to his 


abilityz and the latter, tranquillized by 


aſſurances ſo conſonant to his wiſhes, 


ſubdued by rs that impatience and 
2 


perturbation 


SD 


1 
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| 
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could by no means ſubmit without the 
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pertorbation of wind, which Mad greatly 


contributed to retard his cure. 


in his firſt intervals 
ter 8 his gra- 
titude to Captam Winter field for an at- 
tachment which he could never reward, 

upon him the acceptance of an 


- Colonel Bellin 


_ ment, in which he bequeathed him 


teſtimotmal of his rp Indeed, 
the captain was perpetually with his 
friend; and the Knot of amity was if 
png ſtill eloſer drawn, as well by the 

gers and fafferings they had both ex- 


the ſum of three thouſand pounds, as a 


-periencetl, as from the kind couſolations 
— had m their turns mutually received - 
ai b 


adminiſtered. 
The colonet had been confined to his 
tent about ten weeks, when word was 
one morning brought by the officer who 
def A pre ra party the pre- 
ecding evening, conſſ ee men, 
that a band oft at leaſt a hundred ſaviges 


Hal chaſed them to within half u league 
of the camp, and appeared to be on the 


look out for ſuch ſmall parties. Cap- 
tain Winterfield, who was preſent, ex- 
reſſed his indignation at being haraſſed 
theſe peity ente, and immediately 
out a hundred men to follow 
erceived at à ſmall diſtance, advanced 


himſelf with only ten, towards the ſpot 


here they were firſt diſcovered. This 
was near five miles diſtant from thecamp; 


And they had: not proceeded far beyond 


the place which had been deſcribed, when 


vpwards of a hundred ſavages ſudden] 
appeared, and came on to the attack aid 


| +: nin Men map eter” eee his 


party, made a ſhew of retreating, ſtill 
keeping up a running fire, till he perceived 
his cor pde reſer d, hen they immediately 


turned on the purfuers; and after leav- 


ing near thirty dead on the field, put the 
ally to flight, Captain Winter- 
Keld and his troops now continued the 
purſuit, and had juſt come up within reach 
of the fugitives, when a new ambuſcade, 


- conſiſting of at leaſt fifteen hundred, ſud- 


my iſſued forth from an adjoining 
and in an inſtant cut off the fore- 


moſt of their enemies , including the brave 


captain; whom the few who eſcaped be- 
d fall, after a gallant reſiſtance, amidſt 

_ of his ſtaughtered adherents, 

This melancholy cataſtrophe plunged 


| the unhappy colonel into an abyſs of 


forrow; he refuſed every ſpecies of con- 
ſolation; and was the next day ſeized 
with a fever which continued with un- 
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which, incloſing an order for t 


' tated the friend! 


13 „ 
* oy ? Le ve 
* . 


EOS x 


abated violence for three weeks, at this | 


end of which time his wounds were in 4 
more dangetous way than ever, and the 


ſurgeon deſpaired of a recovery. Youth, 
2 conſtitution, ce in 

t ſix months ſo far prevailed, that 

is wounds were nearly heated ; but he 
was adviſed by his ſurgeon, as well as by 
the commander in chief, to go to Europe 
with the next diſpatches, for the perfect 


recovery of his health. An opportunity 
„ and he arrived ſafely in 


ſoon © 


hay „ 
mmediately after the calamity which 
deprived bim of his ineſtimable friend, 
Colonel Bellinger had written to M.. 
Winterfield a letter of condolence on the 
loſs of her brave and worthy ſon; in 


diatè receipt of two hundred pounds, he 
mentioned his intended legacy. to the 
captain, and his. reſolution of makir g 


that ſum the future portion of his litt e 


daughter, But the pen of friendſhip 
was incapable of ſufficiently ſoftening 
the fact. Mrs. Winterfield bleſſed the 
generous and benevolent mind that dic- 
epiſtle; ſhe recom- 
mended her lovely orphan. to the pro- 
tection of Him who is the Father of the 
fatherleſs; and died of a broken heart 


the ſecond day after receiving the fatal 


intelligence. | | 

He had then alſo written to his lady, 
for the firſttime after his own misfortune, 
the particulars of that affair; repreſent- 
ing to her the amended ſtate of his health, 
and his total relief from every apprehen- 
ſion of danger, But a 26 ac- 
count had previouſly reached her ear: it 
had two months beforeheen confidently 


aſſerted in all the publick prints; that 
Colonel Bellinger, and his whole corps, 


had been ſurprized and cut to pieces near 
the banks of the Illinois, and that the 
Las of the brave colonel, and is prin- 
cipal officers, had been preſented to Con- 
greſs by the Indian chiefs, on a day ſpe · 


cified, This relation was the only one 


ſhe ever received; her unceaſing regrets, 
from the firſt moment of his & artu 
had long left but a ſlender 1 of li 
to divide, and that thread had for ſome 
weeks been ſeparated when the colonel's 
letter arrived. . 1 OP 
Theſe unhappy circumſtances-were in 


a few days made known to Colonel Bel- 


linger; and they occaſioned an imme- 
diate relapſe, which for a long time 


imine. 


\ 


ſeemed to render ineffeftual the ſtroggles | 
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c a vigorous conſtitution, and the arts of 
meditinal aid: their united efforts, how- 
ever once more prevailed; and he at length 
ſofticiently recovered” to viſit his on 
country, where he determined to ſpend 
the remainder afhis days. | 

He w—_— reigned his commiſ- 

is 


kong diſpoſed ear in Norfolk; 
and, purchaſing a neat villa near the ſea, 


in the weſt of Scotland, retired with his 
lirtle- family to this ſequeſtered fitua- 


Having fixed his reſidence in a moſt 
delightful ſpot, he ſet out for Montroſe, 
that he might add his adopted daughter, 
the child of his Jamented friend, to his 
lirtle houſnold; being determined to edu- 
cate her in the fame ſtile as if ſhe were pro- 

y'hisown. But how great was his aſto- 
niſhment and horror to:find, that though 
Penelope, on the deceaſe'of her grand- 
mother, had been taken under the = 
tetion of a worthy mmiſter at that place, 
ſhe had been ſeized and carried away from 
her guardian, by the crew'of a privateer, 
as they were one evening walking by the 
ſea-fide, a few days before his arrival! 

Wb a new ſource of affliction, he re- 
turned to his ſolitary manſion; and en- 
deavoured to diſpel the melancholy which 
oppreſſed him, by applying for conſola- 
tion to that Sacred Repoſitory of Comfort 
which, though he had never even affected 
to contemn, he had for ſome years but 
too much neglected: he took upon him - 
ſelf the inſtruction of his little ones, and 
made religion the baſis of their education. 
In this moſt delightful employ he ſpent 
moſt of this time; but no attention was 
wanted on his part for the diſeovery of 
indigeuce and diſtreſs, nor were an 
— in his power negleCtted for their 
relief. 2 86.5 


Early in the firſt autumn of the colo-—- 


nel's reſidence at Bellinger Houſe, he 
was one morning alarmed by the firin 

of guns, evidently as ſignals of diſtreſs. 
The night had heen remarkably 'tem- 
peſtuous, nor had the ſtorm yet greatly 
abated, though it was near five o'clock. 
He aroſe, and opened a window which 
looked towards the ſea; but it was too 
dark to perceive-any object even cloſe at 


hand, except when the pale lightning 


gleamed faintly on the felling ſurges, 
or the momentary flaſh which preceded 
the diſtant capnonꝰs melancholy roar, di- 
_ rected to the ſcene of horror, which ap- 
peared too remote from land to admit the 
poſſibility of that aid which che ſituation 


" * 


CAPTAIN WINTERPTELD, 


ed in torrents; the wind ſeemed to rock 


the ſolid foundation of the edifice; and 
the waves roared tremendous as they ap- 
proached and retreated from the beach. 
In this Gtuation the colonel had re- 
mained full half an hour, inceſſantly 
putting up ejaculations for the fouls of 
thoſe to whom he deſpaired of giving any 
c eal aſſiſtance, when the wind blew 
with redoubled violence for the ſpace of 
ten minutes, the thunder roared dreadful, 
and almoſt inceſſantly, and the quick 
flaſhes of lightning gave perpetually an 
inſtantaneous though confined view of 
the agitated element; in the meanwhile, 
guns of diſtreſs were every moment fired, 
and the awful ſounds ſeemed every 
leſs diſtant from the ſhore. This laſt 


circumſtance was ſufficient to awaken 


the hope of ſaving a fellow · creature in the 
feeling boſom of the colonel, Heimme- 
diately called up all his ſervants; and, 
ordering fome of them to alarm the neigh- 
bouring cottagers, p 
reſt of his domeſticks to the ſea · ſide. 
The ſtorm had now ceaſed, though the 


waves ſtill continued to run high; and aa 
day had juſt begun to dawn, the wreck 
was diſcernible about half a league from 


ſhore, where the veſſel had gone to pieces 


on a rock. ; ; 
Though little or no · proſpect of fuc- 


ceſs appeared, as all on board muſt of 


neceſſity have periſhed, (a ſmall part only 
of the ſhip's hull remaining above water 
when it was firſt diſcovered, and that 


every minute diminiſhing) he neverthe- 


time 


edt wvich. oh - 


lefs diſpatched a large boat with ſix men, 


whom he directed to reconnoitre the 
foundered veſſel, and if poſſible to take 


up any of the crew who might happily - - 


be floating on parts of the wreck. 

In a quarter of an hour they reached 
the melancholy ſpot; but could only dif- 
cover a ſmall trunk and two or three 


dead bodies floating on the water: they, 


however, took theſe into the boat, and 


conveyed them to ſhore, where every pre- 
ſcribed means for the reftoration of life 
as in vain applied; death had fccured 


. 


his prey. 


The rifing ſun having by this time 
greatly extended the view, Colonel Bel. 
linger perceived, apparently about” half 
a mile beyond the wreck, a {mall ſkiff 


making towards it; and, fearful leſt it 


ſhould contain ſome of the crew: who 


might meet a ſimilar fate by approach- 


ing too near, he jumped OY 
X . al 
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before be could get ſufficiently near to 
warn them of the impending danger, 
their boat had ſtruck the rock, and was 
in a moment daſhed to pieces. It ſeem- 


- ed to have contained about a dozen per- 


| ſons; fome of whom went under the 
wreck, and never again appeared. The 


, } colonel was, however, fortunate enough 


to take up three men and a woman; but 
he had given over the remainder for loſt, 
when he:obſerved at 4 ſmall diſtance two 
more perfons floatigg-on the water, a 


gentleman and a very young lady, fold- 


ed in each other's arms: theſe, hkewiſe, 
be happily ſecured, but life ſeemed wholly 
extinginſhed. As all the men but the 


latter were very good ſwimmers, they 
were little worſe for the accident; the 


two females, therefore, and the gentle- 


man laſt taken up, engaged the whole of 


His attention the moment he reached land. 
'T wy were immediately conveyed to his 
"houſe; where the proceſs recommended 
by the Humane Society (with which eve- 
man of humanity ought to make him- 

. elf thoroughly acquainted) was unre- 
mittingly — for near two hours, 
before any ſigns of life appeared in the 


gentleman und the evident object of his 


regards: the lady who had been firſt diſ- 


covered was reſtored in about twenty mi- 7 
| rs Nc to behold her beloved father, 


nutes. 5 1 

At length, however, the latent prin- 
ciple was called forth into action; and a 
M:ilful phyfician, who had now arrived, 


declared them entirely out of danger: he 


recommended that they ſhould be kept as 
Quiet as poſſible for the remainder of the 
hm, and, after explaining to the colonel 
the mode of treatment neceſſary to be 
purſued till the next morning, ſaid he 
mould then make them an early viſt, 


though he hoped they would have little 


occaſion for his aſſiſtance. 
The colonel himſelf attended them the 


Whole day; and the moment they be- 


came ſenſible, he comforted the father 
and his daughter, (for ſo he had diſco- 
vere them tobe) with aſſurances of their 
reciprocal ſafety; but he begged them to 
compoſe themſelves till the next day, 
when they ſhould certainly ſee each other 


the firſt moment either of them was able 


to riſe. ©, 


The phyſician arrived about eight in 
the morning: his patients had ſlept well, 


in conſequence of the opiates he ha] pre- 
ſcribed; and the gentleman, in particular, 


/ 
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| | & aud with his fix men immediately went ſeemed to think be ſhould be able to get 
| off to their aſſiſtance: but, afew- minutes up, though he was ſtill weak and languid. 


After regtetting his inability t@ rec -. 
penſe either his hoſpitable preſerver, or 


the gentleman Who ſo kindly attended 
to aſſiſt his benevolent exertions, he in- 
treated that he might at leaſt know the 
names of his benefactors, though he 


could hardly flatter | himſelf with the 


bope of ever making them any ſubſtan- 
tial return. | 74 


Colonel Bellinger is too generous? 
faid the phyſician: he could add no far- 
ther, before his patient, with a deep ſigh, 
fell back on his pillow, in a ſtate of in- 
ſenſibility, _ In a few minutes he reco- 
vered, and pardon for his weak - 
neſs; but intreated that he might be 
immediately permitted to riſe, and make 


bis acknowledgments to the — 4 


with whoſe generoſity he was perfectly 
acquainted. - 

The phyfician withdrew in aftoniſh- 
ment, to acquaint Colonel Bellingee 


with this bee eee kh 


but that benevolent gentleman, being ſa- 


tisfied with the promiſing ſtate of his 


more particular gueſts, had juſt ſtepped 
to viſit the three men who were alſopre- 
ſerved, and whom he had the day before 
directed to be ſupplied with every ne- 

ary. ? : 


ry | | 
In the mean time, the young lady, 
had already riſen, and was now locked 
in his yet feeble arms, when the colonel, 
on the repreſentation of his medical 
friend, agpronached the apartment. 

* Thy Winterfield, and his hapleſs 
daughter! ſaid the former, as the co- 
lonel entered: and they both knelt to 


their preſerver. | 


* "Tis impoſſible !* exclaimed Colo- 
nel Bellingery * but I will for a moment 


* indulge the ideal“ And he embraced 


them in his arms as they aroſe, and wept 
over them with all the bitterneſs of an- 
guiſh. 
eyes to Heaven, after a curſory ſurvey of 
the well-known though much- altered 
features—* Thy ways, O my Creator, 
are unſearchable; the myſteries of thy 
© Providence inexplicable; and thy good- 
© neſs without limitation! It is, it is my 
© friend, and I am not yet deptived of 
every bleſſing !* He then again fold- 
. ed them to his boſom, and agam wept 
over them with joy. 

When their agitared ſpirits were ſuſ- 
ficiently compoled, Colonel Bellinger 


In a few minutes, lifting his 
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raculous circumſtances by which Hea- 
ven had been gracivully pleaſed to re- 
new their felicity in his preſervation.”  , 
It appeared, from Captain Winter- 
fields relation, that after he had been 
ſeen to fall, in conſequence of the wounds 
he received, he was unconſcious of any 
farther occurrence till he found himſelf 
in the hut of a ſavage, where he was 
treated with great care and tenderneſs by 
the owner, whom he ſoon recognized to 
be the very perſon he had formerly taken 
into his er. This grateful favage 
led one of the hands which compoſed the 
fatal ambuſcade; and ſeeing Captain 
Winterfield engaged, whom he inſtantly 
recollected, flew to his affiſtance, and 
faved him from being tomaltrawked by 
the furious Indians, almoſt at the ex- 
pence of his own life: hez however, con - 
veyed the captain ſafely to his hut, 


whoſe wounds he perfectly healed in 


ſomewhat leſs than three months. 

This ſavage poſſeſſed great humanity : 
he had preſerved,” on a former occaſion, 
the lady of a rich planter, with her in- 
fant daughter, whoſe buſband had been 
cruelly flaughtered by his brutal coun- 
trymen; and though the child died a 
few weeks after the fatal event, the mo- 


ther, who was extremely beautiful, had 


remained near twelve months under the 
diſmiereſted protection of this hoſpitable 
man, and ſtil compoſed part of his fa> 
mily, As the captain and this lady 
were in ſome- meaſure fellow- ſufferers, 
they conſoled each other with the mutt 
cordial friendſhip; nor was the heart of 
either conſcious that it poſſeſſed any ſuſ- 
ceptibility of a more tender J Ree 
The lady was a native of England; 
and though her parents had for ſome 
years been no more, ſhe wiſhed ardently 
to reſign her breath, too nearly exhauſted 
with perpetual] ſighs for the melancholy 
loſs of an adbred huſband, in the ſame 
country as ſhe had received it : Captain 
Winterfield, "likewiſe, unceaſingly re- 
gretted the want of probability that he 
ould ever again fee his aged mother, 


and his lovely Penelope; though he was by 
no means unmindful that he had not yet 


ſatisfied the claims of his country on that 
life which had engaged in it's ſervice, the 
war ſtill continuing, his wounds bein 
uite healed, and his health and ſtrength 
almoſt re-eſtabliſhed, As the Brivtſh 
troops had, however, for ſometime quit- 
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© **CAPTAIN WINTERFIDLD,' 
begged his friend torecapitulate the mi- 


they reached in about eight da 


2 


table ſavage repreſented in very juſt and 
ſtriking colours the difficalties his gueſts. 
would have to encounter in paſſing 
2 the enemy's country; and a 
viſed them to embark for Europe in the 
firſt foreign veſſel they ſhould find on 
Miſſiſſippi, whither he wevld himſelf 
undertake to eſcort them. | 
They accordingly” ſet out for the 
banks of this — river, whicl 
ys; where 
they engaged with the matter of a ſmall 
Spanith veſſel, going round to Penſacola, 
and took leave of their Indian friend. 


On their arrival at this place, which - 
had but à ſhort time before ſurrendered 


to the arms of Spain, they took up their 
reſidence in the houſe of one of the prin- 
cipal merchants, whoſe name was, well 
known to the lady, and o had only 
{worn allegiance to the conquerors for 
the preſervation of his landed property, 
which was very confiderable in Weit 


Florida, e to quit for ever that 


part of the world, as ſoon as he could 
conveniently diſpoſe of it to advantagez 
being firmly attached to the Britiſh' go- 
vernment, and determined to end his 
days in England. By this gentleman 
they were moſt kindly entertained up- 
wards of four months, when he 

cured them a paſſage in à French 
ſhip, bound for 8 
but the veſſel was taken on it's voyage, 
by an Engliſh privateer, and carried into 
Antigua. Nor did the circumſtanee of 


falling into the hands of his own coun- 


men, operate much in favour of Cap- 


tam Winterfield, or his fair companion; 


who were plundered of great part of their 
2 not leſs effectually, though per- 
aus ſomewhat leſs avowedly, than if 
the capture had Veen made by their moſt 
inveterate enemies. Indeed, Captain Win- 
terfield's property was very inconſider- 
able; hut his amiable fellow-ſufferer had 
a vaſt quantity of plate, jewels, and ap- 
I, which the generous ſavage had 
aithfully irefetyed 
her huſband's fortune, (accepting only 
a very {mall portion of the plate and 


- jewels, though the whole were repeatedly 


offered him) with India bonds, and 


other valuable inſtruments, to the amount 


of at leaſt fifteen thouſand pounds; theſe 
were all contamed in a ſmall trunk, 
which was broke open the very firit 
night, and plundered of jewels kn plate 


* 
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ted thoſe parts, the worthy and boſpt- 


ricilles, in France; 
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tos verycon fiderable amount; nor could 
the friſt enquiry which the captain of 
- the privateer, who had formerly been a 
* moſt notorious ſmuggler, affected to 
make, diſcover the delinquent, or pro- 
cure any return of the ſpaĩl. - 
| 8 to N loſs of the 
yemnainder this valuable property,” 
Captain Winterfield and the. lady went 
an ſhox at Antiguaz-rejefting with in- 
dignation the offered paſſage to Engtand 
in the privateer, which { as ſoon as 
Ae had diſpoſed of the French 
den weeks after, the Crocodile ſloop 


of war touched at Antigua, in it's way 
Ireland; the commander of which be- 


to 
VR IS: Copania Winterfeld's particular 
lady to 
| 3 embarked imme. 
diately; but they had only proceeded a 
few Pas 


by a. privateer under French colours, 
which had miſtaken her far an Engliſh 


trading veſſel, After the firſt broadlide, 


the captain of the pfivateer, diſcoverin 
his 'exror, — ſtruck his — 
and. pretended the whole was a miſtake, 
But the commander of the ſloop was not 
to be thus eaſil _ he thoroughly 
comprehended the whole of the proceed- 
ing, andinſtantly ordered the captain of 
the privateer on board; ſending out, at 
the ſame time, his awn lieutenant, and 
two other officers, thoroughly to exa- 
mine the veſſel; when it was ſoon diſco- 
vered that the commander was one of 
thoſe traiterous and piratical villains who 
have ſo greatly infeſted us during the 
paſt war, fighting under different com- 
miſſions, and plundering all that came 
in thew way. He had no leſs than fix 
ranſomers on board; together with a 
moſt beautiful young lady, who had only 
eſcaped ruin, by the-melancholy depriva- 
Hon of her ſenſes which his brutality had 
occaßoned, and which yet would not 
have ſecured her from this diabolical 
villain, had not his lieutenant, (who, 
indeed, wiſhed to reſerve her for him- 
ſel, as ow ana to ſeize the 88 
the v rſt opportunity) under the af- 
Sa of humanity, Nate he never 
would conſent to withels the perpetration 
| of. ſo grofs an enormity. ; 
The baſe miſcreant was immediately 
put in irons, and the intended victim of 


Bd” 


— to convey him and the C 
Tk. 


they had 
| from. the coaſt, when the 
Crocodile was attacked, ſoon after dark, 


his purpoſed villainy brought on board 
the ſloop, where ſhe was ſoon — — 
of her pertect ſafety. The wretched in- 
vader of all the rights of humanity turn 


ed out to be the identical perſon who 


2 connived at the embezzlement of the 
ir wdow's. property in the Weſt In- 
diesz the young lady, whoſe deſtruction 
he had meditated, proved to be the _—_ 
ter of Captain Winterfield, his dear, his 
adorable Penelope. 


The young lady recovered but flowly | 
from the conſequences. of the ill - treat- 


ment ſhe had experienced; and when they 
arrived at Cork, which was not till three 
weeks after this affair, ſhe was full two 
months before ſhe got the better of her 
indiſpoſition. In the mean time, as the 
rocodile was only to victual at this 
lace, previous to a cruize in the Bay of 
. Captain Winterfeld and his two 


fair companions took their paſſage in a 
ſailed, a - 


trading ſhip bound for Cheſter. 
The ſecond day after they 

violent ſtorm aroſe, which carried them 
out of their courſe, towards the coalt of 


Scotland; where they continued to be 


driven about, at the mercy of the winds, 
for three days ſucceſſively; till, at length, 


the veſſel haying ſprung = leak, which 


the beſt efforts of the crew were unable 
to keep under, and having at the ſame 


time loſt both her maſts, after repeatedly 


firing guns of diſtreſs, without an 
ſpe& of relief, Captain WinterRad, 
with his lovely charge, and eight other 
pallengens, etermined not to tempt 
their tate by continuing longer on board, 
and having in vain endeavoured to. pre- 
vail on the-maſter to quit his ſhip, who 
declared he would much rather go down 
with her than face the owners after her 
loſs, they got into the long - boat about 
midnight, and made for the ſhore with 
what ſucceſt, has already appeared. 
Captain Winterfield having concluded 
the narrative which comprehended theſe 
events, he- preſented. his N with 
the unfortunate lady, (Who had, in her 
baſte and confuſion in quitting the veſſel, 
left the trunk which contained her w 
fortune upon deck, though ſhe had care- 
fully brought it up ſome time before, 


that ſhe might not in the Jaſt extremityx 
leave it behind) to Colonel Beilinger, 


begging to place them under his protec- 
tion, till he might hümſelf be enabled to 
provide for them to his wiſh. In the 
mean fime, he expreſſed his N 
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effect in his favour. 
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| as ſoon as poſ- 
ſable, that he might report to the com- 
mander in chief the circumſtances which 
had occaſioned his abſence from the ier · 
vice, and expreſs his readineſs again to 
return to 1 Vo rats 
Colonel Bellinger ve 0 % 
ed to provide for Fs amiable 2 
begged that Captain Winterfield would 
make no apology for ſharing with him 


ia the enjoyment of his fortune; and, 


though he could not but approve of his 
reſolution to wait on the commander in 
chief as ſoon as convenient; he ſtrongly 


oppoſed the offer of any future ſervice: 


on the con , he intreated him to re- 
ſign his commiſſion; and repreſented the 
happineſs he had begun to — him- 
ſelf in the ſociety of a perſon ſo dear to 


bim, which would/ be wholly cut off, 


ſhould he refuſe to make Bellinger Houſe 


| the ſeat of his future reſidence, with his 


lovely danghter and the fair companion of 
his voyage. Nor would the generous 
colonel liſten to any ex 
titude from the latter, whoſe tears he was 
however unable to check, for protection 
ib kindly offered. She acknowledg- 
ec herſelf deſtitute of a fingle known 
friend in England ; having wholly re- 
lied for the hope of a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence, on the fortune ſhe had by the 
intervention of Providence been pre- 
vented from carrying with her., bo 
Tue diſtreſs of the 3 lady, on this 
occaſion, made a very ſenhble impreſſion 
on Captain Winterfield; and, the moment 
he left Bellinger Houſe, in his progreſs to 
London, he diſcovered, that ſympathy for 
the misfortunes of the amiable young 
widow, had created an affection for her 
perſon; nor had the tenderneſs and ſoli- 
citude of the captain to his fair partner 
in affliction failed to produce a fimilar 
In ſhort, they had 

for ſome time been deeply. enamou 
with each other: but the pure heart of 
the diſtreſſed fair-one ſhrunk from the 
idea of a ſecond affection, her firſt love 
ſo cruelly terminated; and the brave cap- 
tain, who had long perſiſted in the de- 
termination of continuing a widower, 
would probably never have ſuſpected his 
own breaſt of harbouring the gentle paſ- 
fion, had not the friendleſs . — of 
the fair moutner, and the reverſe of for- 
tune which he had been a melancholy 
witneſs-of her experiencing, excited in 
his boſom an intereſt in her future wel- 
= —_— determined reſolution to ſhare 
TIT COS ND MTS 


/ 


ns of gra- 


1 


| 4 GAPTAIN WINTERFIELD; - * 
| as pet. with herthaſe ills of life which the feem-; 


ed deſtined ually to ſuſtain, 


don, (where his apolo ed 
than Ly kot, . in chie 


having preſented him to his majeſty, by 


whom he was moſt graciouſly received) he 
ſerupled not to open his heart to Colonel 
Bellinger, and to ſolicit his advice on the 
E of ſuch an engagement, under 

is limited circumftances; though he ac- 
knowledged his love had increaſed, if 


not originated, ſince the lady was found 


to be deſtitate of that fortune which, 
though it might poſſibly haxe increaſed 
to the felicity he believed Id yet 
22 with her, were he capable 
inſpiring her with an equal affeRion. 

'he colonel gave his warmeſt ap- 
probation to Captain Winterfield's at- 
tachment; and aſſured him, that he need 
not be under the ſmalleſt apprehenſion 
about circumſtances, as (to fay nothing 


of his own readineſs, as well as ability, 
to make up any defect of that nature) 
the lady poſſeſſed a very ample fortune ot 


her own, the trunk in which it was cou - 
tained being the only article ſaved from 
the wreck, a circumſtance which did not 
appear till after his departure for the 


yo” "jt 5 — 
And now, my dear friend, faid the 
colonel, * let me 
© ingenuous: when I undertook: to be 
* the guardian of your matehleſs daugh- 
© ter, I conſidered her, from your re- 
6 — as merely an infant; and 
Heaven is my witneſs, that it was my 


* unalterable intention ſhe ſhould no 


other way have been diſtinguiſhed from 
© my own children, than by the poſſeſſion. 
at a name at leaſt equally dear. I was 
0 88 therefore, to find, in your 
© little Penelope, as you fondly called 


red * her, (parent as I myſelf was) a bloom - 


ing virgin of ſeventeen. Will you, 
* captain, forgive my preſumption ! 1 
have dared to hope, notwithſtandin 

* the difference of a few — 
6 —_— your own with the dear ob- 
43 our preſent regards —ſnould 
© the an dlick d 

1 not, in her father, meet an ob- 


« ſtacle to my wiſhes?” 5 


It may ſeem unneceſlary to add, that 


the captain was not backward in giving -/ 


his conſent to ſo defirable an union. 
The colonel, in a ſhort time, ſecured the 
affection of Penelope; whoſe father was 


On his return, therefore, from Lon, ' 


their comfort, could cede nd we 


equally candid and 


aughter favour my'yows, 
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-- d un the fame day; ai now 
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the Rog widow : both — * were 
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Were they etpirience a much greater 


rrioh ef Felicity than aſatlly falls ts 


5 8 * 


lot of mortals in this ſtate 
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his ſtudies at Cambridge, went to 
ya viſt to his guardian at his feat in 
ordſhire, He loſt both his parents 


when he was ſo young that he had a very 
faint remembrance of thoſe near rela- 


tions. An uncle on the mother's fide 
took care of his education and his for- 


tune till he came of fa ve as de 7 juſt 
N univ ty T0 


at the time he quit 


make this viſit. 


As Charles was a gentee] young fel- 
lew, had an eaſy addreſs, and was very 

olitely accomplithed, he made no ſmall 
* on the ladies in his uncle's 


neighbourbood; and his arriving to the 


r. jon of eight hundred a year in 
the 


» and twice as many thouſands in 


the public funds, did not render him leſs 
agreeable in their eyes. He was, in 
truth, univerſally careſſed wherever he 


went, and overwhelmed fiom all quar- 


ters with the molt flattering civiinties, 
Young, gay, handſome, polite and rich, 
vhere is the wonder that he was fo ? 
Bat I mult haſten to an adventure which 
almoſt made him reſolve to renounce all 
connections with the fair ſex. ä 
Among the gentlemen who viſited his 
ncle on an intimate footing, was Mr. 


ownſhend, a widower, and hi * 
ter, who;was reckoned the knell-gir in 


that part of the county, _ 
% M iſs Townſhend had, indeed, juſt 
Pretenſions to the appellation of a beau- 


ty; but her intellectual accompliſhments. 


made a much itronger impreſſion on 
Claſſic than all her perſonal 


Ng 
Fa She had, beſides, a thouſand 
amiable qualities, which captivated him 


in ſuch a manner, that he ſcon-became 
as very a fwain as ever ſighed. in the re- 


| gong of Romance. But his love had no- 
td ag romantic in it; it was/not'a wan- 


ering paſſion, which dies in the poſſeſ- 
n by which it is raiſed ; 


cdopr rar puntsngb. 
(OPARLES Ee affic, having finiſhed 


* 


an the contrary, his aſfection was found- 
on virtue, and by virtuous means did 


he endeavour to arriveat the completion 


of withes. a thy 

he frequent interviews between the 
two families often gave the lovers op- 
portunities of being together. In one 
of thoſe interviews Charles thus opened 
bimſelf, not without much embarraſs- 
ment and aukward heſitation ; by which 
heſitation and embarraſſment he gave 
ſtriking proofs of the integrity of his in- 
tentions. A counterfeit lover, with 


diſhonourable views, would have been 


as fluent às any of our beſt oratois; and 
as. falſe, 

The brit moment I faw you, Ma- 
dam, faid Claſhc, 4 I admired. you. 
By ſeeing you glten, admiration ſoon 
« ripened into love, You are ever in 
my thoughts; and I feel that I never 
* ſhall be happy, unleſs you conſent to 
make me ſo. My:happineſs depends 
on the reception which this declaration 
« of a paſſion I can na longer conceal, 
meets with. As my viens aze ho- 
* nourable, my vanity makes me hope 
* that I ſhall by this declaration give no 
C offence." _ 

Were I offended,” replied ſhe, * with 
© fo honourable a declaration, I ſhould 
« diſcover a great defect in my under- 


4 ſtanding; but were I to look upon 


© your addrefſes in a ſerious light, and 
encourage them, I ſhould not deſer ve 
© the, good opinion you entertain of me. 
© The great diſproportion between us 

in point of fortune, (for I will not, 1 
6. dught not to deceive yon, my expec; 
* tations are extremely ſmall) gives me 


no room to 


„Talk not of diſproporiion, inter- 

rupted he, eagerly, in point of fortune, 

1E ny po 

It is not to that, but to your/elf, that 

pay my addreſſes. The beautics of 

your mind and your perſon are ſuf- 
4 \ *. "TC fiejently 
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| hin ide, and a 
ber hand, if ber father had no gbje 


 Tawnſhengds was too 


port men upon the « 


fallawing winter; becauſe, till 


, .. , Sn nnizs 


Tas DIME wy; -DLAGaneny, 


1 of e Fare 


e, 
in the 


auen 


* bappy ; dhe happieſt 


World! 


- Aſter this zenerous behaviour in her 


lover; Miſs Townſhend coullfl no lo 
refuſe to comp! with his wiſhes, ws 
ctoyen bis ex ions. The interview 
ended with oye: flowings of happineſ on 
promiſe. on her”s. to 0 


to che nuptials. ay had na occaſion 
heſitate about; her father's. conſent: = 
alliance between the Claſſics. and. the 
VanNtagegus to 
the latzer, ta he eſe er. de- 
and dutiful- 2 
Mr. Tawnthend, when bis daughter 


diſcloſed the affair to him, made not the 


flighteft object ion to ſa flattering a matehs 
but he marriage was 22 to E 
Mit Townfbend would. not be of age. 
pa 1 were other important rear 
ſans. for this 
Though 4a HR WAS vexed with ho 
ing his e ſo long puſtponed, for 
he ſummer was not over, as he 
— humtelf ſure of the affe&ions, 
the perſon, and the heart, as well as the 
hand of his miſtreſs, he endeavoured to 
wait jth: pres till Navember. _ . 
Not many days before that, ſet apart 
for, the <glebration of their. nuptiels, 
Charles and his miſtreſs madean appoint- 
ment to ige the comedy of The Inconſtantʒ 
but, juſt as they were getting into the 
— — Charles received a letter on buſi 


| ich required an immediate anſwer. 
Mit end, therefore, and a lady ©. 


of her acquaintance, went dy! themſelves, 


h Med to 
ere 


He entered the box; in which places 


had been taken, at the end of the third 
act, and was ſurpriſed to find only one 


ſeat near the door, where he conld ſcarcel 
make a ſhift to Me Bot be — ol 
more ſurpriſed to ſee a. young, it- 
tering — Mits Townſhend — 
companion, in ah * which he him- 


ſelf mould ha 


The ladies turned to the door on ſee- 
ing him enter, and he bowed to them. 
He could do no more; but waited till 
2 end of the play for an explanation of 

the myſtery, about which he cauld ngt 
de thoroughly eaſy. 

The * requrned his $ivility i but 


Ke joined in thę lan 
* W — L2ur N 


At the 


* 
be tbought, he ſaw. a coolneſi in the 
Te ei , and it E 4.8 
i Fea He was pigued at it; but Hls mor- 
ti reaſed whey he ſaw her, at 
the end of the entertainment, give ber 
hand to the beau, who offered to con- 
duct her to hig coach. The fight ſtirred 
8s blood, and he ſtepped up ic the 
ious coxcomb: with a look-which m 
him aſk prep. 3 kr the miſtake he bad 
commons aud 4 
le 


114 1 th 


1 home, Ch 
. — 


_ the had made while ſhe laughed, his 


xaillery Lan ; 4 great deal of humaur, 
and thoughi — 
eee 

5 Venture, 
ing at 7 Tomnthend' * — . to 
hw 2 Charles met the beau Who 
kr r * He | wa 
aying wi r tan, an taking a few 
cd which were, in his qpinion, 

tog familiar, and in the erm a: 

which ſhe 2 


„to him, v 


_ creet, He had too much politer $, hows 


ever, to ſhew ww buy reſentment in the pre- 


ſence of a third t, as — 
the unweleome 8 m bs 


leave, took. the liberty to SEED into 
the . ſuch. an "expe 
tote -A- tete. 
This viſit," ſaid ſhe, © is mite aC- 
© cidental. r 
+ hjs. coach to follow yours from the 
« * play; + by which. means he found our 
gings and — name, and this 
5 nocn introduced himſelf to. ar 
0 company 


Though Charles did not expreſs an! 
tee at the apo Mi 
Townſhend made for her conduct, the 
ſenſations he felt were not of the moſt 
Nn kind. He ſealed up his li 

ile he ſtaid with ber, on 0 bie 

but it engroſſed all his. though * 

In the evening he met Sir —.— at 

coffee hauſe. * Who is that cox 

«© comb?” ſaid he, to one of the waiters. 
+ A young l juſt arrived from his 
- travels, t to take 
in Staffordſhire,” 
t viſſt to his miſtreſs, Charles 


— wit = wig _— and good- 

humour, as i ing h 5 

dut her behaviour — 0 be * 

was à reſerve and a coldneſs in it which 
eee and ſhocked him. 

altopiſhed,” ſaid . in, 

pee viſn 


offer his Gp ks | 


poſſeſſion of an eſtate 
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2 
g ut my taking a few innocent freedoms 


before marriage.” If you diſcover a 
„ jealous diſpoftzon now, what am I to 


*" expe& hereafter? J 
Have I, Madam, diſcovered any 


manner of treat- 


W.. kgnsof ain while ant orc 
er 


13 much hurt by 
ing vim. £ A I ſaid any thing to 


make you ſuſpect me of jealouſy? I 
* hs e. rather ſurpriſed to ſee a 
« gentleman at your lodging who was 


| 2 quite a ſtranger to me, and I repeat 


_ * "4 A tranger!” replied the, in a louder 


tone; you are miſtaken, Sir. He is 
not ſuch a ſtranger as you imagine. I 
© have formerly danced ſeveral times in 


© his company; and if he had returned 


_ © ſooner from his travels, you would 


© have ſcen him before, He is a man of 
© figure, faſhion, and fortune, and has 
© certainly a right to common complai. 


< ſance from me. If you are offended 
- © with that complaiſance; you neither 


treat him nor me in the manner we 
deſerve.” ao rents any. 
© This fpeech was uttered with ſo much 
vehemence, that Charles was ſtaggered 
by it. He was at a loſs to know what 
to think of his miſtreſs. ” He felt an 
unuſual anxiety in his heart; but kept it 
to himſelf, and concealed it with all the 
he was maſter of, He left her, full 
of perplexity. Her behaviour had con- 


\ - Founded him. He reflected on it over 
Aud over, yet could not account for it; 


'and paſſed the night full of diſtracting 


| doubts, which the morning, however, 


Don diſſipated. 


While he was dreſſing himſelf to 


to Miſs Townſhend, he ſtarted at 


ſudden appearance of her inaid, who en- 
tered the room in great confuſion, and 
ſeemed to have ſomething of importance 


to communicate. After a ſhortpauſe— 


— 


ed, and be aſſu 


I am come, Sir, ſaid ſhe, to diſcover 
*# a ſecret which concerns your honour 
"© and happineſs: I hope you won't be- 
tray me for telling it.. 

N Si down,” faid Charles; © ſpeak 


1 freely what you have to ſay in which 


ineſs are concern- 
I will Jock up the 
*< ſecret in my breaſt.” Ros 
Encouraged by this aſſurance, ſhepro- 
creded, «You know, Sir, I was brought 
up in your family, and that I am under 
every great obligations to it: and, after 


© my honour and h 


"© you was ſo kind as to place me il the 


NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE. 
ſh accent, * that you can be alarmed '*: ſervice E am in, 1 dne confidered = 
you as my maſter, and therefore think 


it my duty to inform you of whit you 


p R | 
© ought to know. You will be ſadiy 
'© ſhocked, Sir, it what T am going io 


© reveal; hut I cannot fre fo worthy a 
© gentleman" abuſed without ſpeaking. 
© '1 do my duty in this difcovery; 
© what will be the conſeqrence,” 


Charles, impatient to hear the ſecret, 


encouraged her to relate all ſhe' knew, 
and to conceat nothing. 


Fou have been Sly impoſed on, 
continued the, * b — miſtreis. who 


does not at al} deſerve the nion 
© you have of her: no, i Sir, the 
© "does not; for I have found out that 
the young baronet you ſaw at our houſe 
© is an old acquaintance of hers. When 
© the firſt received your as a lover, Sir 
© Frippery was abroad on his travels; 
© but now he is come home, ſhe is do- 
© ing all ſhe can to de my Lady Tia, 
and 1 fancy the will ſucceed, for ſhe has 
a great deal of art. They have begun 
© to write, to one another; and people, 
you know, Sir, mult be pretty intimate 
© when they come to that. Pbave got 
na letter in my hand from her to him; 
but as I have a regard for your hap- 
© pines, and think you have been 

much abuſed by them both, I was de. 
« termined to let you ſee it before I car- 
« ried it to the poſt-office,” © 


Charles was ſtruck dumb with the dif. 


covery of Miſs Townſhend's infidelity. 
He was for ſome moments unable to 
ſpeak, for aſtoniſhment. 
vered himſelf; and, to the increaſe of 


that aſtoniſhment, read the following 


letter; 
TO SIR FRIPPERY TINSEL, RART- 


" MY DEAR Sd FaIPPERY, |, 

* OV over- power me with pleaſure 
_ the many expreſſions you make vie 
f in my favour, and by:your-intentions 
to make me happy; for ſo any woman 
muſt be, who is connected with ſo ami- 
able, and fo every- way agreeable a man. 
But you tell me, you hear I am engaged, 
and therefore are-afraid that you tha be 
rejected. Diſmiſs thoſe fears and be- 


lieve me ready to accept of your generous 


propoſals. I was, it is true, to have been 
married to a country gentleman, ' whoſe 
offers of marriage I only liſtened to, 


becauſe they were advantageous, and not 
from any affection to his perſon, If, 


ore, 


But he reco- 
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| eherefore; you coininue in the mind you 


are in wi to-me, I will break 
off with that gentleman directly: in do- 
ing which I ſhall feel no reluctance, when 


I conſider for whom. I leave him. A 


woman ſurely muſt have no eyes nor 


_ underſtanding, who can heſitate A= 
im 


ment in ſuch a ſituation. Lex 

this evening at fix, becauſe I have not 
yet diſcarded him; but I hope he will 
his uſual hour, which1s 
eight. If you take your chance fof find- 
ing me alone after that hour, you will 
receive a ſincere welcome from, Sir, your 
obliged 

++ + CRARLOTTE TOWNSHEND. 


If I could deſcribe Charles's ſituation 
when he finiſhed the above letter, I 


would: but the moſt forcible words in 


the Enghſh language are too weak for 
that purpoſe. Love, jealouſy, and re- 
ſentment, filled his breaſt by turns, and 
diſtraded him with their tumultuous agi- 
tation. After the hopes with which he 
had flattered himſelf, that his miſtreſs 
was as ſincere as ſhe 8 to be, this 
blow was almoſt eavy for him to 
bear. The words—* I ſhall feel no re- 
. juctance, when I conſider for whom I 
© leave him,” tabbed him to the foul ; 


and the cordial-invitation at the con- 


cluſion of the letter, almoſt threw him 
into a delirium. oh 

Are all her vows, promiſes, and 
© teſtations,* cried he, come to this? 
« If he is falſe, what faith is there in 
man? I will not raſhly fall upon 
the whole ſex, for the treacherous be- 
© haviour of one individual; but ſyre] 
© I ſhall have reaſon to ſuſpe the molt 
« flattering appearances,” ö 

When he had thus given a little vent 
to his paſſion, he enquired of the maid 
whether ſhe could not contrive to let him 
be preſent. at the interview which her 


miſtreſs had propoſed to enjoy with her 


new lover: for much he defired to hear 


from her lips a confirmation of what ſhe 


had written with her hang, that he might 
not have the ſmalleſt room to doubt of 
her double- dealing. 

His requeſt was no ſooner hinted than 
complied with. He went; drank tea; 
Raid the uſual time; and, as Miſs Town« 
ſhend diſcovered not, in any part of her 


demeanouz, the ſmalleſt alienation of her 
aftections, many men, in his circum- - 
. ſtances, would have imagined the letter 
to have been forged on purpoſe to make 


* 
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bim uneaſy; with ſo much artful 6m | 


pliciiy. and ſeeming innocence, did the 


1ngrate conduct herſelf. | 
He took his leave of her, but not of 
the houſe. Poſted in pn-dejoining cloſet, 
he waned the arrival of Sir Frippery 


with impatience, and he was not diſap- 


pointed. 0 : * ' 

The baronet was extremely well re- 
ceived; and, after a thouſand mutual 
vows, and ſuch proteſtations as had once 
wet between Miſs Townſhend and 


imſelf, ſhe confirmed what ſhe had writ- 


ten, aſſuring him, that ſhe was ready, 


for his ſake, to renounce, from that mo- 


ment, all thoughts of Mr. Chſhe, . 

* I renounce him, ſaid ſhe, with an 
emphaſis, * for ever, and to you alone 
attach myſelf,” I never loved him} 
and, to give up what we never loved, 
© 18 no very difficult taſk.” 

What dreadful words were theſe to 
the cars of Charles! He comforted him- 
ſeif, however, that ſhe had declared her 
mind fo freely about him, before mar- 
riage ; for the ſame diſpoſition would, 


he thought, have prompted her to make 


the fame declaration afterwards. In 
that reflection he was happy, and ex- 
tracted great conſolation from his diſap- 
pointment. | | 

When Sir Fri 
unexpectedly ſupplied his place, His 
pow was as unlucky, as it was un- 


ooked for. He ſtruck the lady with 


ſurprize. She ſcreamed. 

* So, Madam, ſaid Charles, with a 
provoking compoſure, * you never loved 
© mie !—** And to give up what we never 
4% loved, is no very difficult taſk!” I 
© heartily cengratulate you on your new 
© conqueſt, —** Lady Tinlel's ſervant!” 
* will, to be ſure, ſound more genteelly 
than plain Mrs. Claffic's; and you 
© have ſufficiently convinced me, — 
© you only liſtened to my addreſſes from 
: 8 motives. After the proteſta- 
© tions which you have made, I might 
* with reaſon, in the ſevereſt terms, re- 


. © proach your perfidy; but: if you have 


any ſenſibility, you. will be more pu- 
© niſhed by your own thoughts, than 
any thing I can fay; and to th 
thoughts I leave you. | 
With this ſpirited ſpeech, he left her, 
in a ſituation of mind not eaſily con- 


ceived, and ſtill more difficult to des. 


ſcribe. | we? 
Charles, however, was foon aſter con- 


ſoled, by the poſſeſſion of a young oy 


retired, Charles 


of very ſuperior family and fortune; of 
AN beauty; and who. had good 


. - ſenſe enough to ſet a proper valne on the 
genuine 


ection of a man of honovr : 
while Charlotte had the mortification to 
find, that even ſo contemptible a —_ 
Sir Fri , could: refufe. to make 

the partner of his fortunes; and ſpent the 
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BY Miss PEACOCK.- 
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| A Series: of years bad propitiouſly 
A revolved, ſince the bands of Hy- 
men united George Sedley ta the moſt 


amiable and beautesus of women: the 


web of their deſtiny ſeemed formed of 
the faireſt and molt delicate texture; and 
fortune had ſcattered their path with 
her richeſt treaſures. 

Their refidence was at a beautiful 
villa, detached from the tumult of 


cities, where they enjoyed the _ 
_ ſures of rational fociety and rural re- 


tirement. \. ET ION X 

At the cloſe of a delightful ſummer, 
as Mrs. Sedley was one day fitting at a 
window which commanded an exten- 


five view of the adjacent meadows, her 


feelings were ſenſibly affefted by be- 
holding a woman extended on the ground, 
2 in the agonies of death. 

er head was ſupported by a youth 
about eighteen years of age, whoſe 


' countenanceexpreſſed the moſt poignant 


ef. The compaſhonate Harriot Sed- 
ky immediately ordered the unfortunate 
woman to be conveyed into the houſe, 
and a phyſician to be ſent for; though 
the appeared to be reduced more through 
want and ſorrow than by pain or diſ- 
eaſe. - By the timely care and attention 
of her 1 health in a few 
s. became re-eſtabliſhed ; 
— the — — 5 her ſon, en- 


deavoured to aſſume an aſpe& of more 


compoſure ; for, till now, he had re- 
mained at her bed- ſide, a prey to all the 
Horrors of deſpair. 15 75 
Mrs. Sedley found the unfortunate 
ſtranger.to be a woman of talents and 
high accompliſhments, She was about 
the age of forty ; tall and elegant in 
her perſon;. her lexion was dark; 
and her face, though it could not be 
called handſome, poſſeſſed 
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ſuch! ſweet- 


remainder” of her comfort leſs life in un- 8 
availing regrets for her indiſcretion, and 
without a ſingle overture of marriage 


from any perſon whom her ſtilt 1emain» 
ing pom. humbled as it certainly was, 
won 
cept. 


by auy means permit her to ac- 


« . 
* 


neſs and ſenſibility, as rendered it more 


captivating than beauty itſelf, N 
rs. Sedley felt an earneſt deſire to 


know what fingular calamity had thus 


reduced one whom addreſs and edu- 
cation ſeemed to have deſigned for the 
moſt elevated ſphere of life' ſhe was 
cautious, however, of eſſing her 
curiofity, fearing ſhe . N 
the wretchedneſs of her friend, ” 
any * diſtruſt of ber character 

conduct. N 8 8 
At length the ſtranger, as they were 
ſitting one day together, thus àaddreſ- 
ſed her 95 


After the unſpeakable obligations, 


Madam, I have received, it is a juſ- 
© tice Joe to your kindneſs and my 
* own character, to convince you, by 
relating my wretched ſtory, that m 

* misfortunes have not originated fro 

vice or miſconduct: the world may 
© indeed, accuſe me of the latter; but it 
* is an ill-judging one, which cenſures 
*. alike the innocent and the guilty. 
as born, ſaid the, * in one of 
© the Weſt-India iſlands: my father 
vas an Engliſh merchant ; who, hav- 


© ing married the daughter of an op": 


* lent planter there, ſettled in the iſland. 
© I was, an infant when my mother 
died; and being the only child my 
father had, enjoyed his afﬀfeQtipn un- 
* diminiſhed : but, though his fondneſs 
* was to. ſuch exceſs that he could not en- 
* dure the thoyght of parting with me, 
© this extravagant partiality Was by no 
means injuttous to my education, as the 
liberality of his fortune enabled him uo 


invite over men of eminent abilities, to 


* cultivate and improve my talents. 


6 I zequired a parte knowledge, not 
only of the French and Dal. but 


* alſo of the Latin language, beſides. 


* 


8 
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making fome "progreſs in moral and 
© naturat philoſophy. | 
© Being lole heir to my father's wealth, 
« which, 1 before faid, was conſider- 
able, 1 was not deſtitute of admirers z 
but I beheld all mankind with equa- 
« lity; nor had yet ſcen the man with 
© whom I thought I could be content to 


« unite my fate, for my diſpoſition be- 


© ing naturally contemplative, and hav- 
ing dedicated a large portion of, my 
« time to the, Muſes, my mind became 
« inſenfibly tinctured with that generous 
« enthufalin they ever inſpire. Toren- 
« der marriage that permanent ſtate of 
© bliſs, which my tond imagination 
© had pictured it, I believed more was 
© requikite than wealth, titles, or ex- 
« ternal accompliſhments. I looked for 
« {ympathy. of foul, and perfect union 
* of ideas. Like Clariſſa, I wiſhed— 
10 to pals my life in rational tranquillity 

« with'a friend whoſe virtues I could 


«© reſpect, whoſe talents I could admire, 


« and who would make my eſteem the 
« baſis of my affe Kin. 

© T had juſt ente ed into my twen- 
© tieth year, when it pleaſed Keaven to 
* deprive me of the beſt of parents, 
By his death I became poſſeiled of a 
fortune ſurpaſſing my moſt ambitious 
+ deſires: but this acquiſition, I can 
© with ſincerity affirm, was fer, very 
far from compenſating the loſs I ſu- 
© ſtained in him. I performed the laſt 
fad melancholy. | 
© honoured remains, and ſhed over him 
© the unfeigned tear of flal ſorrow. 
As my father, during his life, was 
naturally fond of thole amuſements 
which enhven the fa{hionable circle, I 
had mingled much more in it than 
was agreeable to my tranquil turn of 
mind. Now, being entire miſtreſs 
of my actions, I reſolved to indulge 
myſelf in a manner of living more 
ſuited to my - diſpoſition. ving, 
therefaxe, retired to an elegant villa, 
which my father had fitted up in a re- 
mote part of the iſland, I reduced m 
numerous acquaintance to a few fel 
© friends 3 and there found myſelf in 
« poſſeſſion of the greateſt ſwerteners of 
« of human life - / 
—*« Friendſhip, retirement, rural quiet, 

« books, | at 

«K An elegant ſufficiency, content. 


A ſtranger to love, envy, or ambi- 
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ce to his ever- 


* 


Tu ens. | 


tion, my days were crowned with joy 
and my nights with undiſturbed re- 


poſe.— Delightful hours! why ſo ſoon 


Aid you ſpread your airy pinions, and 


© leave me to weep for that peace which 
© can return no more! 

il I had been but a few months ſettled 
© in 9 abode, when a young 
man arrived in the iſland with letters 
of recommendation to my father, from 


© a friend of his in America. I ac». 


« . the ſt with 2 loſs I 
c experienced in the beſt of parents 
© at the ſame time aſſuring him, that 


* any ſervices it was in my power to 


render him he might commaud. | 
From that hour he had free acceſs 
© to me. His ſtature was of the middie 
height, graceful and well propor- 
« tioned ; his education was liberal, 
his judgment correct, and his man- 
ners gentle and engaging : but his 
* countenance! Oh, why did nature 
form it ſo ingenuous ? why were not 
«* perfidy and ingratitude ſtamped on 
every feature? Theſe attractions too 
« ealily ſubdued my unguarded heart; 
my joys became all centered in the 
* agreeable ſtranger, | « 
In a few w after his arrival, he 
* took advantage of that partiality 
«* which, Tam fearful, he was too ſer 
* ible I entertained for him, and pro- 
©. felled a paſſion for me, ſo ſincere and 
diſintereſted, that I eaſily gave credit 
to' that which I fo ardently wiſhed, 
Wealth is ſurely not enviable! Happy 
is the village maid whoſe innocence 
and beauty ate her only dower : no 


- 


affections of her faithful ſhepherd, un- 
biaſſed by ſordid intereſt or ambition, 
© But to reſume a ſtory which, would 
to Heaven I could for ever blot from 
my remembrance ! I did not long en- 
deavour to conceal. that paſſion which 
was my | gms pride. It is true, the 
object of it | 

wealth or ſtation; but theſe I viewed 
with contempt, when ſet in competi- 
tion with thoſe virtues and accompliſh- 
ments » Pang imagination aſcribed 
to my ved 'Groveby. He conti- 
© nued to urge his love; and with ſuch 
© ſucceſs, that in ſix months after we 
© were married. 
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« This ſtep drew on · me the cenſure of 


© all my acquaintance, who thought it 
'4 madneſs in me to laviſh ſo large a for- 


tune 
* — 
* 


* 


riches; no titles, to allure, ſhe enjoys the - 


was undiſtinguiſhed by 
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d of no dent might have befallen him: but, 
oh! Madam, how thall I deſeribe my 
© agony, when, on ſending a meſſeuger 
© to enquire for him, I diſcovered that 


© tune on a young man poſſeſſ 
© other recommendation than that ot a 
© pood perſon and education. | 

Their reflections, however, gave me 
© little concern; I had found a man 
© who ſeemed formed to _ m == 
e anently happy; and rejoiced that 
C — „ exalt him to 


chat ſphere to which, I flattered myſelf, 


© his worth and talents would become 
© an ornament. ' | 


perfect hurmony ſubfiſted betwixt 


* us two years; but, alas! at the end 


© of that period, I perceived with grief, 
© that indifference 2 ſucceeded 
© the ardour of affe 


* my love was of that delicate nature, 
as to ſtartle gven at the ſhadow of un- 
© kindneſs. - Oh, that it had been but 
© a ſhadow! He ſpent whole days from 
© me; my endearments were irkſome 
to bim; and if I enquired into the 
* cauſe of his dejection or diſpleaſure, 
© he anſwered me with ſuch coolneſs 
and reſerve, as cut me to the ſoul. 

© Oh, Madam, may you never op 
© rience the pangs of unreturned aftec- 
© tion ! may you never feel the tortures 
J then endured! for I ſtill loved the 
c dear, ungrateful youth, with undimi- 
* niſhed ardour; and time, which had 
© weakened and deſtroyed his paſſion, 
© ſeemed only to have added ſtrength to 
© mine. 

* At length, one day, he told me 
© that, being wcary of a climate which 
© he found by no means agreed with 
c his conſtitution, he was 1efolvetl to 
© return to America; and ordered me 


6 to ag immediately for our de- 


* parture, as he had ſettled for our paſ- 
© lage in a veſſel which failed in a few 
5 weeks. 

I was rather ſurprized at this in- 
© formation, as he had never before in- 
timated his intention: I did not, how- 
ever, oppoſe his deſign; but inſtantly 
© made preparations for our voyage. 
© Moſt of out effects being conveyed on 
© board, and the time having arrived, 
* within a few days, for our departure, 


1 


my huſband went one day to dine on 


© board, with the captain of the veſſel. 
© I awaited his return till late in the 
© evenipg, when I began to grow alarmed 


at his delay, fearing that ſome acci- 


ion which had till 
then influenced the conduct of my 
© huſband. To a heart Teſs tender, per- 
' 1 © haps leſs fond, than mine, this change 
might have been imperceptible ; but 
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© the veſſel had been under jail fome 
* hours, and that my perfidious huſband 
© had embarked in it! 
A cold ſweat bedewed my limhs; 2 
miſt of darkneſs ſeemed to — 
round me, and I ſunk motionlels to 
the ground : Oh that I had remained 
for ever inſenſible, that death had for 
ever freed my wearied ſpirit from this 
ſcene of wretehedneſs 

© I remained almolt in a ſtate of infa- 
nity ſeveral days, when a nervous fe- 
ver enſuing, reduced me fo low, that 
my life was deſpaired of: youth, how - 
ever, and the natural ſtrength of my 
conſtitution, baffled the diſeaſe ; and 
health returned, t my peace of 
mind was for ever fled. 9 
© I now ſaw myſelf deprived of that 
affluence to which, from my infaney, 
I had been accuſtomed ; for my. un- 
kind Grovehy had, ſome months be- 
fore, unknown t6 me, converted our 
eſtates into caſh; all which he had 
taken with him, leaving me only 
one ſmall plantation, which I was 
likewiſe under a neceſſity of diſpoſ- 
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ncies. | 

This ſudden reverſe of fortune gave 
me an opportunity of diſcovering a 
ſimilar alteration in the conduct of my 
acquaintance: the warmth of friend- 
. ſhip was now changed into cool 
indifference ; and thoſe few who ſtil] 
continued to wear the appearance of 
cordiality, rendered my viſits irkſome, 
by ſatirical remarks, or mortifying 
reflections. 

© From my honeſt negroes alone 1 
received conſolation; their affection 
remained unſhaken, and glowed with 
more fervour amidſt the clouds of 
ſorrow and misfortune that ſurround- 
ed me. I could, indeed, have raiſed 
a conſiderable' ſum by diſpoſing of 
them; but, though born in — — 
which authorizes the inhuman cuſtom 
of b:rtering our fellow. creatures: tor 
gold, ever lo: thed and deteſted the 
orrid practice. | | 
Surely, my dear Madam, we have 
no right to tyrannize over, and treat 
as brutes, thoſe who will doubtleſs 
one day he made partakers with us of 
an immortality ! Have they not the 
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© ſamefaculties, the ſame paſſions, and the 

« ſame inne ſenſe of good aud evil? 

«© Should we then, who are enlightened by 
uf 


_ the holy precepts of Chriftianiy, ref 


© to ſtretch forth the friendly hand, to 
point theſe human affections to the. 
moſt Jaudable purpoſes, the g 
of Gad, and the real advantage of ſo- 
ciety! | 


0 pl- xion, 


The ſhadow's livery of the burniſh'd fun. 
© It is the charming variety with which 


© nature has adorned her works, that fo. 


© much raiſes our admiration and de- 
© light. The lily would bloom leſs fair, 
* uncontraſted by the roſe; and the 
« ſplendor of day become leis welcome, 
« were it not for the pleaſing viciſſitude 
© of night. Is it then reaſonable to 
© deſpiſe a part of the creation, for con- 
* tributing towards the beauty of the 
« whole? ws . 
* You will, I hope, Madam; excuſe 
this unneceſlary digreſſion; but I have 
© experienced ſuch unſhaken affection 
from theſe poor creatures, and have 
* at the ſame time been fo frequently 
* witneſs to the cruelty and oppreſſion 
«* which are daily exerciſed on them, that 
I could not refrain from entering with 
* warmth on a ſubject in which my 
feelings have been ſo often wounded., 
Many of the. negroes had grown 
old in my father's ſervice; and though 
« their lives had paſſed with labour, 
© gentleneſs and kind treatment had 
rendered the toil light. I could not 
© endure the thought, therefore, of 
* dooming their age lo the iron hand of 
« tyranny, to whatloever poverty I might 
© myſelt be reduced. | 
© Thus reſolved, I aſſembled them to- 
« gether; and, to the beſt of my remem- 
© brance, ſpoke to them in the following 
© manner. "4 | | 
« MY HONEST FRIENDS, ' 
„% You ſee it has pleaſed Heaven te 
„ deprive me of that affluence of which. 
„J was formerly poſſeſſed: you have 
all been AN 
„ and many of you havg ſpent your. 
« yonth up in my own. or my father's 
« ſervice. Aſſure yourſelves, then, that 
do not conſider it the leaſt of m 


« ſorrows, that fortune has not left it 


« in my r to render your age peace- 
Vor. it, F 7 
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and affectionate; 


— * 


ful and independent, as your 


« But that God, whom you have been 
taught to adore, will befriend you, 
« if you continue to ſerve him with hu 
« mility, with patience, and with re- 


lory, «6 ſignation. Do not however ima ine, 


I con jure you, that I mean to doom 


you to foreign ſlavery; no, my friends, 
« Let us nat miſſike them for their com- 


« you are from this moment free. 
Liberty is all your poor miſtreſs 


© has to beſtow on you; all ſhe bas, 


t now left to recompenſe you for your. 
« faithful ſervices Nen , N l F 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the effe&t 
© this addreſs produced on the negroesy 
© not a dry eye was ſeen among them: 
© ſo far from being elated with the free-, 
dom offered them, they ſeemed deſirous 
of ruſhing again into ſlavery, that I 
might reap the benefit ariſing from the 
* fale of them. n 
* This ſtriking inſtance of their gra - 
titude ſerved only to confirm me in 
my reſolution ; fo that, after bedew-, 
ing my hand with their tears, they all 
departed, except one negro girl, who 
threw herſelf at my feet, with the moſt 
lively expreſſion” of grief, entreating 
me to kill her rather than diſcard her 
declaring, that ſhe preferred death to 
that of being ſeparated-from me. I 
could not withitand this mark of her af- 
fection, more particularly as my Theo- 
dore, whom you now ſee the com- 
panion of my misfortunes, was then 
an infant, and my weak fate of health 
rendered me incapable of paying him 


tired to a ſmall abode, in a diſtant 
part of the iſland, and reſigned myſelf 
wholly to the care of Providence; the 
money I had raiſed on the plantation 
before. mentioned, being now very 
nigh exhauſted, _ : 

On the evening of the ſecond day 
© after my arrival, I perceived the ne- 
© groes I had diſcharged advancing to- 
* wards my new habitation.” They had 
© been at work on ſome plantations; 
© and were approaching, to ſhare with 
me the fruits of their honeſt induſtry. 
© Atfirſt I abſolutely rejected their ge- 
* nerous offer; but, finding that my re- 
© fuſal ſenſibly afflicted them, I con- 
© ſented to accept a third part of the ma 
© ney they offered, 
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that unremitted attention his tender 
years required. With this girl I re- 
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en et d. de. ite abeye 


* {HIGH bf their wages, accompanied 
e EN. fuch evident marks of ſatisfac- 


| ©. Yivh, that-my acceptance of their ſer- 1 
© vices [erred to afford them the higheſt 
“ pleaſure they were capable of enjoy - 


7+ th thib folithde I remained twelve 


which time I made 


* Aurip 


5 U requent enquiries after my huſband, 


„ writing repeatedly to ſeveral of my 
1 4 eee in America; 
© dut tould, not gain the leaſt intelli- 
© pence concerning him. I continued, 


_ | © therefore, entirely bi fag by the 
* 


Afettionate negroes, by whoſe afſilt- 

„ance I wat ſupplied, not only with 

ries, but, I may add, even 

© of dependence was, however, to an 

© infgenyous mind, painful and hutni- 

: liating : but I had, alas! no other re- 
rce 4 


e ir Die Gupta and delight 
of cultivating and or abt 
© thoſe talents and virtues wi which 
Heaven had endued my beloved fon: 
© for his Take, I once more courted the 
Sciences and the Muſes, from hom 
* forrow had long eltrabged m2. 
My days were this gliding on, 
© when I became acquainted with a gen- 
« Fieman famed 'Seamore : he had for- 


* mel been à captain in the navy, and 
£ had Cent his youth in the ſervice of 
wis country; but finding that the up- 


„ farts of an hour too frequently bore 
© off the well-earned prize flom the 
© hardy veteran, he reſolved no more to 
4 "hazard the dangers of the deep, but 
o forget the toils of war in the ſerene 
© foys of domeit.c-life. With this in- 
5 tention, and the hopes, of improving a 
moderate fortune, he purchaled a large 
©'planitation in the iſland,z to which he 
4 xetired with his daughter, the fair Ju- 
5 ljana. This gentleman was acquaint- 


ed with my untiappy ſtory by one of 


s my negroes einployed on bis planta- 


© "tion t de Expreſſed an carneſt deſire to 


v fee we; which being related to me, 
„He. negro, with my permiſſion, con- 


* duſted him ane evening, accompanied 


© wit his daughter, to obſ.ure 


retreat. 
1 


« Jultana appeared to be abour'fixree; 
ee Her Rice was tobe 


. iddle bei 
. Rer 


at, but finely propor- 
eaturts Were ease; 


- 


— 


* and, 43 the poet beautifully fays of 44. 
e vinia, 9 45 5 
© The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes.” 


Oa their entrance, ſhe entreated me, 


2 an air of OY ſweernels, to 
1 1 : 

pardon a curioſity excited by my ſu- 
« peridr--virtues and — masfor- 


© tunes. 

found little difficulty in returning 
* this compliment; for there was ſome- 
thing ſo. engaging in her aſpect, that 
I uttered only the ſentiments of my 
heart, when I aſſured her that, to what- 
ever cauſe 1 was indehted for this viſit, 
© I hould confider it with pleafure, fince 
it introduced me to one d truly am- 
« uble. 5 
From that time ſcarce a day paſſed 
© in which we did not ſee each other. 
The captain diſcovered a ſtriking par- 
© 'tiality for my dear boy, and generouſ- 
0 5 d o be the patron of his future 
© fortunes. © * 


Not long after this, I perceived an 
© alarming change in my Theodore: 
his vivacity forfook him, he grew 
© thoughtful and melancholy, and a to- 
© tal decline of health ſeemed gradually 
© to have taken place. 


One day, when 1 had been for ſome 


* time endeavouring to diſcover if any 
« ſerret grief was the occaſion of this 
© unhappy alteration in him, he ſaid— 
4% Alas! my mother, it is an hop eleſs, 
&* guilty paſſion, that is thus conſuming 
« my youth. It is love, to which ho- 
% nour, gratitude, and every tie of 
4% friend{hip, forbils me to aſpire.— 
1% And yet who could hehold thee, Ju- 
* liana, and reſilt thy ſoft atiractions? 
« Thy innocence, thy beauty, and thy 
* heavenly goodneſs !—Oh, foriunc ! 
46 till now, I was inſenſible of thy un- 
% kindneſs! Poſſeſſed of health and 
4% content, I ſighed not for affluence 
« I never knew. But love has 1aught 
% me to beambitious! Why was the 
1 curſe of poverty entailed on me? Why 
% am I doomed to languiſh in fight of 
„that bliſs I muſt never enjoy?“ 

* He then told me, that chance had 
difcovered the ſituation of his heart to 
Juliana. and that th ey had exchanged 
© vows of eternal truth. -* But, alas!” 
© 'rontinued he, „can I. to gratify my 
% q n on, thus impoſe on the un- 
e ſuſpecling opgoneſs of my generous 
e patron ? Can I return his friendſhip 
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« by ſedugin bis Jorely 
* the path. of. duty; y ſeduci 
& into ide arms of gne who, by that 


© ation, wil diſpoſleſs himſelf of his 


« only inheritance, bis honour and in- 
« tegrity?. No, my mother, rather let 
** me loſe her for ever, than by baſe- 
„ nels and ingratitude ceaſe to deſerve 
% der!“ 1 embraced him with tranſ- 
' ports and looked up with gratitude to 
» 


leaven fur bleſſing me with a fon. 


* whole virtues ſo highly adorned hu- 


© man nature. Yet this exceſs of joy 


- 


© was damped by the miſerable reflec- 


tion, that I might perhaps ju a ſhort 


© time loſe him for ever, I tried every 
* effort to divert the deep melancholy to 
© which, with ſorrow, I beheld him 


daily made the prey ; but finding all 


my attempts ineffectual, I reſolved to 
© remove to a more diftant of the 
* iſland, hoping that abſence ind change 
of object might reſtore to my beloved 
© ſon his wonted ſerenity. 

With this reſol tion, I went one 
© morning to our fiiend,” and diſcloſed 
to him che means I L taking, 
* to extinguiſh a pa ion, which pro- 
« miſed to be fatal. not only to my 
Theodore, but, if ſuffered to take 
© too deep root, highly injurious to the 
« peace of his charming daughter, 

© When I had concluded, the cap- 
tain, to my turprize, inſtead of betray- 


ing the lealt chagrin or diſpleaſure at 


* the diſcovery of the reciprocal artach- 
© ment between his daughter and Theo- 
© dore, told me, that he could not diſ- 
cern ihe leaſt reaſon: why it ſhould be 
* injurious to either: If they love 


*« each other, why, my dear friend, 


« faid he, **ſhonld we prevent their hap- 
„ pinels? The virtues and accom- 
« pliſhments of your ſon will, I am per- 
« fſuaded, more than counterbalance the 
«« trifling advantage which fortune has 
« given to Juliana.” Fa 

* I was aſtoniſhed at this uncommon 
© inſtance of generoſity. © Theſe,” ſaid 
« I to myſelf, © are the warm effuſions 
« of an heart uncorrupted by the ſordid 
„ maxims of the world! 

I flew immedizely to communicate 
the joy ful tidings to my beloved Theo- 
* dore; but will not ait-mpt to deſcribe 
* his tranſpœts. Tne happineſs of his 
* amiable miſtreſs was not leſs com- 
4 pleat; her lips; now with pride, con- 
* felſed .the paſſion her heart had long 
' cheriſhed; IH 


- * 


from 
ng her 


* 


„ e #8 
I den een in this 
1 uninterrupted courſe of tranquillity, 


© when the generous re was © 

* 19 England by the death of a friend, 
© who had appointed nim ſole gvargi:a 
© to an only child. 
for ſome time before meditated a re- 
turn to the place of hig nativity ; hut 


W = a 


* requeſt of Jubang, her nuptials wit 
© Theodore were to be 


arrival in England. 


In a ſhort period we began our y * 
* age, and failed for ſome weeks 2:4 


© out interruption ; when a ſtorm. ariſe * 


© ing, we were in great danger of falling 
victims to it's rage: our veſſel copti- 


_ nned two days at the mercy of e 


« 

* 

© tremendous hurricane ; but 

© cloſe of -the ſecond, when 10 
bülows began to ſiuk in peace, and 

© ſerenity 
© deep, we perceived that a part of the 

n * had taken fire. ee 
IItis impoſſible to deſcribe che horror. 
© the conſternation, and unſpeakable an- 


0 8. or which was yariouſly pictured in 
Tt 


e countenances of the wyetched crew. 
Our only reſource was that of the 


- © long-boat, which was immediat 
© hoiſted and filled. Our noble friend, 


* with the commander of the veſſel, had 
© been ſor ſome time endeavouring to 


* extinguiſh the flames; but fig 
c 3 effort fruitleſs, he tuned his 


© whole thoughts on his daughter, and 
s on enproofbing to convey er into the 
© boat, when the 

© municated themſelves to that part of the 
 ſhipon which he food, compelled him 
© to ſeek inſtant protect ion in the waves. 
« Juliana, who had till gow ſupported 


* herſelf with fortizude, fuperior to her 
* or ſex, on beholding the dire fate 
« 1 her father, fainted in ber lovers 


* arms. I perceived the contendi 
© paſhons. which agitated the ſoul o 
my Theodore: duty and love at once 
* divided his affections. I entrested 
* him to waſte no time on me, but in- 
* ſtantly to convey the afflified maid in + 
© to the boat. This requeſt be com- 
* plied with, thinking, when he bad 
placed her in ſafety, to return and pro- 


vide for mine and his own : but, alas | 


© he was no ſooner in it, than the failors 


' © puſhed off from the ſhip, declaring that 


if more were ſuffered io enter, the boat 
« muſt inevitably be qverſet, _ - 
V 


9 


He had, indeed, 


this event haltened his reſolution, We 
were to accompany him; and, at 4 ; 


deferred till our 


again to ſmile on the agitated 


ames, which had com- 
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3 My Theodore, in the moſt pathetic ** the aſſiſtance of which we procured 


manner, endeavoured to prevail upon 
them to take me with them, offering 
to truſt his own life to the mergy-of 
the waves: our friend likewiſe, whum 
we had before the happineſs of ſeein 
reſerved, by the timely interpoſition o 
the failors, urged this requeſt in vain ; 
and thus every hope for my eſcape 
ſeemed cut off, 
© The grief which * in the coun · 
tenance of my Theodore, on perceiving 
the boat row from the ſhip, is inex- 
preſſible. But what was my aſto- 
niſhment, when I beheld the affectien - 
ate youth plunge into the waves, and 
ſwim back towards the veſſel! I loſt 
all thought of my own ſituation, 
wholly abſorbed in the fate of one 
dearer to me than life. I conjured 
im, in accents incoherent, to return 
o the boat, and not let me die a death 
more painful than that which awaited 
me, by ſeeing him periſh, He was, 
however, deaf to my remonſtrances ; 
and when he had ſwam within a few 
yards of the vellel, at his requeſt, I 
threw myſelf from the deck : as I fell, 
with one hand he caught a part of my 
garment, by which he for ſome time 
ſupported me amidſt the furrounding 
waves. But his ſtrength being at 
length exhauſted, we were on the point 
of ſinking, when providentially we 
were diſcovered and taken up by ſome 
fiſhermen in a ſmall ſkiff. : 
© As ſoon as we were ſet on ſhore, 
our care was to make the ſtricteſt en- 
quiry aſter our friend and his lovely 
ghter, whom we flattered ourſelves 
had eſcaped in ſafety to ſome part of 
the coaſt, Our hopes were, alas! diſ- 


ver them proved fruitleſs; and at 
length we heard, with unutterable 
grief, that a boat full of paſſengers, 
which appeared to be eſcaping from 


which means the unfortunate crew 
"muſt inevitably have periſhed. This, 


* our lamented friends took refuge. 
. © Theodore's grief was ſevere beyond 
conception. We refolved, however, 
. ©-to ſail for England; for which place 
© we were certain, ſhould our fears 


prove groundleſs, they would likewiſe 


© embark; 


6 ortunately, T had preſence of mind , 


before we left the ſhip, to ſecure twen- 
| *©ty guineas in à handkerchief; with 


% 


. © entirely exhauſted, 


appointed ; our endeavours to diſco- 


ſome wreck, was Een to overſet; by 


it is too prohable, was that in which- 


— 


*74 


© our paſſage, and arrived at” Portſ- 
mouth: but this, at the. concluſion 
of our voyage, was reduced to two 
guineas 4 with which we reſolved to 
travel by ſhortftages to London, where 
© we might, from. ſome of their con- 
© ne&tions, either gain intelligence of 


* our unfortunate friends, or, what was 


more probable, be ourſelves the meſ- 
© ſengetrs of their ſad cataſtrophe. - 
* We began our journey; but at the 

© end of three days, notwithſtanding the 
* molt rigid cxconomy, our caſh was 
Lear you, Ma- 

© dam, whoſe heart wealth cannot ſteel 
* againſt the ſympathetic. feelings of 
* woe, to imagine the horrors of our 


© ſituation, deſtitute of friends or mo- 
« ney, in 4 land of ſtrangers, and de- 


© prived even of a ſheltering hahitation, 
in which we might unmoleſted breathe 


© our laſt figh. . 


© In this forlorn ſtate we continded 
© our way, till I became ſo weak, that 
© I found it impoſſible to 


© further: I doubted not but my laſt 


© hour was at hand; death ſeemed to 
< promiſe à ſpeedy oblivion to all my 
© cares; but it required more than hu- 


© man fortitude to ſupport the ſtroke 


© which ſevered me from my Theo- 
© dore, whom filial tenderneſs had ren- 
© dered dearer to me than the tie of na- 


ture. 


The thought of leaving him friend- 


'© lefs, expoſed to want and ſorrow, 


© filled my ſoul with thoſe tortures which 
the moſt agonizing diſſolution could 
© not have cauſed. I ſwooned in bis 
arms; and was conveyed, by the di- 
© {tracted youth, into that field in which 
our miſeries firſt excited your gene- 
* rous compaſſion.” | 

* Alas!” ſajd Mrs. Sedley, as the 
narrative concluded, * how unequal are 
the diſtributions of Providence! Sure- 
© ly, my dear unfortunate friend, a 
© larger portion of human ills than uſual 
* have embittered thy life. Whence is 
© it, that the heart, warmed and ex- 
* panded by the ſocial virtues, ſhould 
© be thus ſuffered to ſhrink at the touch 
© of poverty? Methinks it militates 
© againſt the laws of juſtice; and nothing 
© but the certainty of a future ſtate can 
« reconcile us to it. 


It ill becomes us, replied the Creole, 


do arraign the diſpenſations of the Moſt 


High; adverfity is the lot of man, de- 
* ſigned by Heaven to wean him — 
. 6 f 6 
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© theſe tranſient frenes, and fix his hopes 
on bliſs more permanent; without it 
© the virtues of patience and reſignation 


_ ©£ wonld have no exiſtence. 


© How amiable, how forcible, is 
„ philoſophy!* faid Mrs. Sedley: if 
© yon, my friend, encompaſſed by for- 
© rows and misfortune, can repreſs the 
* ſigh of accuſation, how oughr my heart 
* to dilae with gratitude for the happi- 
© neſs I enjoy, poſſeſſed of an affluent 
fortune, and bleſſed in the affect ions 
of a man whoſe virtues render him the 
© delight and admiratian of all around 
© him Oh, Mrs. Groveby! were you 
© but acquainted with his amiable qua- 
© lities, how would your tongue, like 


mine, grow laviſh in his praiſe !* Mr. 


Sedley had been for ſome weeks on a 
party of pleaſure; the ſtrangers, there- 
ove, had not yet had an „ of 
ſeeing himz but, from the lively picture 
which his fond wife drew, they already 


viewed him with the higheit admira- 
tion. 


His return was now expected daily; 


and the impatient Harriot began affec- 
tionately to count the moments of his 


delay. | 

At length ſhe had the joy of ſeeing 
the chaiſe approath. Mrs. Groveby and 
her ſon, conſcious of the delicacy of their 


- ſituation, retired' to another part of the 
houſe, while their generous benefactreſs 


flew on the wings of love to welcome her 


huſband. How, alas! were her joys 


blaſted, when ſhe perceived him borne 
into the halt, pale and fainting. Se- 
vere as this ſhock was, ſhe endeavoured 
to ſupport it with fort.tude, leſt any ten- 
der attention to her vinfortunate huſband, 
whos had been wounded in a duel, ſhould 
be omitted. | 


She attended him to his chambef, and 
hung over him wich unutterable grief. 


When a ſurgeon had examined the wound, 
he pronounced it to be mortal; and ad- 
viſed him, if he had any temporal af- 


fairs to ſettle, to loſe no time in adjuſting 


them. Mrs. Sedley was no ſooner #c- 
quainted with this melancholy ſentence, 


than ſhe fainted; and was conveyed by 


her attendants into another apartment, 
where the amiable Creole, by partiti- 
pating her ſorrows, endeavoured to alle-. 
viate them. | 

Hex anxiety, however, did not ſuffer 
her to remain long abſent from her huſ- 


band, from whom ſhe feared Death would ö 


* 


* « 


x; 
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in a ſhort period divide her for ever. 


When Sedley perceived her again enter 
the chamber, he made ſigus for the ſer- 
vants to leave the room; and, preſſing 
her hand, tpoke to her in the Floating 
manner. N 

I find, my dear Harriot, faid he, 
© thatT am haſtening to eternity; 


« Catoff even with the bloſams of my fins.” 


I have, perhaps, but a few ſhort hours 
to live; let me therefore employ them, 


paſt offences, by vindicating the inno- 
cent, and making what reparation is 
yet in my power to thoſe I have in- 
Jjured OY ES 


* T had not been many hours at Do- 

ver, at which place we propoſed ſtay- 
* ing ſome days, before the packet- 
© boat arrived from France. I, with 
© many others, flocked to the beach, in 
© order. to view the paſſengers, (fatal 
* £uriofity!) among whom was a young 
© woman of exquiſite beauty: ſhe walk- 
ed from the boat with a melancholy, 
© dejeted air, leaning on the arm of an 
© old man, whom I imagined to be her 
« father. | A 

© Ewill frankly confeſs that, from the 
* firſt moment of beholding her, I was 
© captivated by her charms; and reſolv- 
ed, contrary to all laws of honour and 
* humanity, to gratify my baſe deſires. 


© I found little difficulty in intro- 


* ducing myſelf to their acquaintance, as 
© they ſlept in the ſame inn at which I 


- © lodged; and diſcovered, that they were 


© on their way to London, but thatth 


did not intend to purſue their journey 


till they received letters, which they 
* were hourly in expeRation of. I was 
© rejoiced at this information, as I 
© thought it would give me time to in- 
« gratiate myſelf with my fair enſlaver, 
© with whom I became more and more 
© enamoured, In a few days they re- 
* ceived the letters they expected, and 
pre to renew their journey. Un- 
© willing fo ſoon to relinquiſh the object 


6 of my purſuit, 1 pretended buſineſs, 


aud accompanied them to London. 
© There I took every opportunity of 


© pleading my paſſon to my fair miſ- 


© treſs; but ſhe continued inflexible and 
© unmoved. 


I as obſtinately continued to purſue 


© het; till, after repeated Rn, 
n . FORTS tote, 
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by atoning, in ſome meaſure, for my 
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2 NEW NOVELIST'S MAGAZINE. . 
| band hom the endeavoured to GP 
my importunities, by diſcovering my with the hopes of returning health, : 


© ſhe was conſtrained to free herſelf from 


© Haſe deſigns to her father. 

© The unſuſpecting 
© pined the hearts of 
© rous and unpolluted as his own, was 
© fired with — at the treachery 
and diſſimulation of my conduct. He 
© reproached me in the moſt bitter lan- 
© guage his honeſt reſentment could dio- 
© tate; which I retorted with equal, if 
© Hot r aſperity, till a challenge 
© ſeemed the only alteruative to ap- 


men as gene- 


« 


© We went immediately to a retired 


3 you the injured pride and honour of 
RY | | 


Wa... part of the town, and drew upon each 
© other; but were ſoon interrupted by . 
© foie people, who overheard the diſ- 


© pate, and fufpeed our defign: they 


* did not, however, arrive before I had 


© received the wound, which will in a 


1 ſhort time terminate my exiſtence, | 


My antagoniſt was taken into cuſ- 


' .© tody; and I was conveyed to an ad- 
© jacerit tavern, where a ſurgeon being 
© arrived, prononnced'my wounds to be 
dangerous. 85 

I was no ſooner acquainted with his 


© opinion, than I determined, contra 

to the humane perſuaſions of thoſe 
* around me, to be inftantly conveyed 
© home; for, alas! I had wounds of the 


© foul, which wanted the hand of con- 


© jugnl fidelity to heal. | 


* 


does not 
from reſlecting, that the mereileſs hand 
© of juſtice will, perhaps, tear from her 


On! Harriot, bear witneſs, wlien I 1 


am no more, that wich my lateſt breath 


CT acknowledge myſelf the aggreſſor, 
and from my foul acquit my noble 


© friend. . 

Into vchat an abyſs of Adee 

* my folly Bene him! at pangs 
his amiable daughter fy 


© the tendereſt of parents! | 
Suffer them not to languiſh under 
© the cruel thought; ſend them 'mſtant 
< intelligence, that I confeſs the juſtice 
© of my doom, and pronounce the inno- 
© cence of my friend.” Yee 
Ms. Sedley loſt no time in executing 


the defires of her huſband ; the immie- 


diately diſpatched Theodore to the un- 


fortunate captain, and likewiſe letters to 
fome pomertl friends, requeſting their 


in to procure his ſpeedy enlarge - 

ment. | 
After this, ſhe returned overwhelmed 

with ſorrow to the chamber of her huſ- 


I was mortal, and darkened th 
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No,“ ſaid hes © my hour is at 


tain, whoima- hand; I ſhall ſoon appear at that grand 
© tribunal, where our actions are weigh- 


« ed inthe bajance of impartial juſtice 
© whiroghiltis-fren inf it's native defer. 


© mity; and where virtue brightens into 


« ion. Oh! that I had reflected 


on this ere it had been too late; but, 


© intoxicated with ſucceſs, I forgot that 
r houre 
with vice, which Heaven deſigned that 


virtue ſhould illumine. 


Ohl Harriot, liſten, while I unfold 
©.a tale, at which your gentle nature 


4 will recoil. 


© It was the will of Heaven not toin- 


© creaſe the native pride and vanity which 


I poſſeſſed, by giving me an illuſtrious 


'* birthz my ſire being diſtinguiſhed only 


© by honeſty of heart, and fimplicity-of 
© manners. 9 UK 
He reſided many years in the fa- 
* of a man of high rank, who in- 
trulſed him with the management of 
his eſtates, in which he acquitted him - 
ſelf with unblemiſhed integrity. Be- 
ing frequently with my father, I was 
early introduced to the notice of his 
noble patronz who was fo pleaſed with 
the vivacity and pliability of my tem- 
, that he offered to educate me with 
is own ſon. This propoſal was too 
advantageous to be rejected, and I was 
immediately taken under his protec- 
tion. A few months after, he had 
adopted me, our generous friend ac- 
cepted a lucrative poſt in America, to 
which place we accompanied him. 
There I made a . progreſs in my 
ſtudies, and arrived at my nineteenth 
year. My kind patron then began to 
think of r — ſome employ- 
ment ſuitable to the education he had 
liberally beſtowed on me; and was on 
the point of purchafing for me a cum - 
miſhon in the army, when a paralytick 
ſtroke in a few weeks put an end te 
his exiſtence. 


protection from the ſon of my bene 
factor, who by no means inherited his 
father's virtues. | , 
My patron- was no ſooner dead, 
© than his heir threw off the guiſe of 
© friendſhip, which he had tillthen worn, 
and gave me ta underſtand, that I muſt 
no longer expect un, % * 2 


, 


* 


2 


« All my ſnini * now va- 
niſhed; for I had bat int hopes of 


- © /THB/CRBOLES 
| ©168ion ſrom him, but inſtantiy ſeek | 


« gnother reſidence, 


1 was much hurt and chagrined at 


© this treatment from one whom I was 
© conſcious I had never deliberately in - 
© jured. I had, indeed, always ſuſpect- 
« * that he 8 no het — 
© for me3 and was ſenſible that he view- 
ed my acquirements with an mvidious: 
and m lignant eye; hut did not ima- 

ine him capable of ſo ſoon violating 
the laws of hoſpitality. Fortunately 
for me, my father, who expired a few 
months before, had leſt me poſſeſſed df 
one hundred pounds, with which I re- 
ſolved to embark for the Weſt Indies, 


as T knew I could be well recommend-" 
ed to perſons of ank there. 

I immediately proceeded to put this 
ſcheme into execu: ion, and agreed for 
my paſſage in a veſſel, which was to 
ſail in a weeks. | 

© During this fatal period, the ſhip 


„ „„ „ as > „ „ 


you, my Harriot, ſupreme in youth- 
ful beauty 
azed! I ſoved My whole ul was 
Toft in ſpeechleſs 2dmiration ! Wich 
faltering accents I enquired into your 
name and family; and, oh! with tor- 
ture, heard that fortune had placed you 
far, far beyond the reach of my ro- 
mantick hopes. 
«I frequented all places of publick 
reſort, where I bad the leait opportu- 
nity of ſteing you; and frequently at- 


« % a a a4 K a 9 a „« 


you were conftantly attended by your 
father, or ſome [riend, my enJeavours 
were fruſtrated. 5 

The time of my departure at length 
drew nigh: I was on the brink of 
exiling myſelf for ever from the wo- 
man on whom my ſoul doated with the 
molt extravagant fondneſs: and yet, 
to what purpoſe would have been far- 
ther delay ? , 

Could an obſcure youth, undiſtin- 
guiſhed by birth or fortune, dare to 
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«„ „ „„ 


ville? What madncſs! what preſump- 
tion! 

In this agitated frame of mind, I 
* embarked for the Weſt Indies; but, on 


my anival there, underſtood that a ge 


* nervous and wealthy planter, to whom 
5 I had letters of recommendation, was 
* lately deceaſed, 


where I flattered myfelf I might ob- 
tam ſome advantageous employment, 


arrived from England which conveyed 
to the Ameri an ſhore, TI 


tempteil to converſe with yon; but, as 


aſpire to the Keireſs of Sir Charles Sa- 


- 


pn 


2 


L introdocec myſelf, however, to bis 


daughter, who received me politely; 
and, with an air of amiable franknels, 
gave me free acceſs to her elegant 
manhon, . She was a young woman 
who poſſeſſed one of the largeſt for- 
tunes in the iſland ; but, unlike the 
generality of her ſex, ſhe tecluded 
herſelf from the exceſs and folly to 
_— wealth too frequently gives 
birth. ; | 

I had not been her long, be- 
fore I obſerved that + po, thought. 
ful; and after ſome time diſcovered, 
that her heart was unprefſed by the 
molt tender n, of which I believ- 
ed myſelf to be the object: her looks, 
her actions, her fighs, betrayed that 
which her modeſty ſtrove in vain to 
conceal. © X 

This was, at firſt, far from afford. 
ing me ſatisfation; for my whole ſoul 
being engaged by the charming image 
of my Harnot, 1 viewed all other wo- 
men with contempt and indifference. 
Conſcious, however, of the extrava- 
gance of my paſſion, and not wholly 
inſenſible to the advantages ariſing, 
from an alliance with the ainiable 
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cool arguments of reaſon and intereſt 
to the impetuoſity of love; and, at 


over my pathon, that I reſolved to take 
advantage of the " omg which Ze- 
mira entertained for me. I eaſily per, 
ſuaded her that our affection was mu- 


lu ion we ardently wiſnh to be real! and 
in a few months led her to the altar, 
and made her mine by the moſt ſolemn 
ties. 

* In the ſociety of my amiable wife, 
I now endeavoured to forget thoſe fa- 
tal charms, the remembrance of which, 
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oh! to my confuſion, I muſt acknow . 
ledge the poſſeſſed ſweetneſs of temper, 
underſtanding, and accompliſhments 
ſufficient to Loi made even the mo 
capriciqus of our ſex compleatly hap- 


one tranquil ſcene, of domeſtick quiet, 
when I accidentally received informa« 
tion that you, my Harriot, ſtill conti- 
nued angle and diſengaged. - 
* Trivial as this, circumſtance may 
© appear, it revived that fatal paſſion, 
* which time had almoſt extinguiſhed; 
* and thoſe charms, on which I au god 
| 6d 
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length, acquired fo far an aſcendancy 


Creole, I endeavoured to oppoſe the ; 


tual; fo eagerly do we graſp at the il. 


\ 


had ſo long embittered my hours; for- 


py. We — two years together in 
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© ed before with idmirdtion; were now 
rendered more reſiſtleſs * the power 
© ful magick cf fancy. The ſociety of 
© my Zemira grew every hour leſs pleaſ- 
e ing my exiſtence became inſufferable; 

© and, at length, I formed and executed 
the moſt villainous deſign that eyer 
© diſgraced the heart of man. 

© My forid wife had, on the day of 
© our marriage, generov{ly preſented me 
© with deeds- and writings, which in- 
' _ © weſted me with unlunited power over 
* © that wealth which ſhe abundantly pu 

' © ſefſed: with theſe, dead to every feel- 
ing of juſtice, honour, or humanity, I 
embarked ſecretly for America; leav- 
ing my unfuſpecting Zemira, with her 
infant ſon, expoſe! to all the horrors 
of indigence and deſpair, What ago- 
 nizing pangs does not the reflection now 
coſt me! What worids would I not 
give to conſign that one baſe action to 
the depths of oblivion! bs! 
* In Amerita, to elude all enquiries 


* which might be made after me. I. 


« changed my name from Graveby to 
«that of Sedley.” $8) 
© Groveby !* exclaimed Mrs. Sedley; 
© then, indeed, my conjectures were but 
© too well founded!” | 
© From America," continued the ex- 
piring man, I failed for England; where 
* I heard that you, my Harriot, reſided: 
and ſoon after my arrival, by the pow - 
© er of that wealth I ſo unjuſtly poſſeſſed, 
© obtained the permiſſion of your guar- 
dan to addreſs you: What followed 
* I need not add: wy paſſion was not 
t unſacceſsfu}; and in a few months I 
5 was happy in making you mine by the 
t ftrongeſt of al. human engagements.” 
© How will it ſurprize you," replied 
rs. Sedley, to find that I am no 
ranger to the unfortungte Zemira! 
* though I little imagined myſelf fo 
* nearly intereſted in her ſorrows. She 
then related, in a few words, the melan- 


choly circumſtances in which ſhe diſco- 


yered the am:able Creole; and conclud- 
ed with aſſuring him that ſhe was at that 
moment in the houſe. 

Sedley raiſed his eyes to Heaven with 
aſtoniſhment and admiration; and, hav- 
ing remained ſilent a few minutes, ſaid 
that he would endeavourto ſummon for- 
titude, to ſupport an interview. with his 
much-injured wiſe. 

The gentle Harriot then left the apart» 
ment of her huſband, and went into Rer 


own dreſſing-room, to communicats the 


diſcovery to her friend. She found her 
ſo-deeply engaged in the contemplation 
of a_ gold chain which he had taken 
from the table, that ſhe did wor at firtt 
perceive the entrance of her benefaQrets; 
and when ſhe looked up, her counte- 
nance was. ſo viſibly diſcompoſed, that, 
agitated as her own mind was, Mrs. 
Sedley could not forbear obſerving it, 
and enquiring into the cauſe. | 
Alas! Madam,” replied ſhe, it is 
© not. now a time to intrude my forrows. 
on you. Only teil me, I conjure you, 
© by what means you became poſſeſſed 
© of -this'chain? for, oh! it is the {ame 


. * which, on our nuptial day, I gave to 
my perfidious Grovehy !* 


Prepare yourſelf," ſaid Mrs, Sedley, 
embracing her tenderly, * for tidings the 
© moſt diſtreſſing and ſevere z tor a ſcene 
© of woe in which we are mutually in- 
* volved} Oh! my friend, I am the 
« wreiched, though innocent cauſe of 
« your ſyſferings ! How ſhall I utter it! 
© How will your generous nature bear 
© the thought, that Groveby and Sedley 
* are but one ! The ftory is long; and 
© but an hour paſt I was bleſſed with 
* 1gnorance. But let us nat walte the 
precious moments; the expiring Grove- 
* by waits for you with impatience, to 
© receive his laſt repentant ſigh !' | 
The Creole, who to the ſofteſt ſenſi- 
bility united a dignity of mind which 
enabled her to meet with fortitude the 
ſevereſt ſhocks of fortune, followed her 
friend into the chamber of her expiring 
huſband. . 
On her entrance, notwithſtanding he 
had enileavyured to prepare h naſelt for 
the melancholy intervicw, it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty he wb prevented 
from fainting; While bis injured and 


compathonate wife, kneeling at his bed- 


fide, bedewed his hand with tears of pity 
and forgiveneſs, Having gazed on her 
for ſome time—* Juſtice,” ſaid he, has 
* atlengthovertaken me !— Thy wrongs, 
© Zemita, will be revenged: death ap- 
© proaches, armed with the keen arrows 


© of guilt, to fink By deipairing ſoul into 


« everlaſting anguiſh !' +. 
Z-mira could interrupt him but with 
tears, | | 
0h, thou injured ſaint !* continued 
he, this goodneſs overpuwers me. How 
much heætter could I have borne the 
© keeneſt reproaches! they could not 
thus havę pierced my ſoul! Canſt thou, 
© indced, forgive ? Canſt thou forger? 


ere 
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- Here the | | 
came ſo violent, that he was. unable for pineſs was rendered complea 
ſurance he 


-ty, and likewiſe that of his amiable mo- 


/ 


4 


of his ſpirits 
ſome minutes to proceed, He then 


reſumed=£* I find that life is ebbing 


+ apace.” Adieu, my much-injured Ze- 
mira] You will find I have made yo 
« what reparation was in my power, 
5 reſtoring that wealth of which 1 ſo un- 
«* juſtly deprived you. | 
Farewel, my Hartiot! I am on the 
0 of eternity. - | 
ow dreadful is the proſpeQ ! And 
yet a ray of hope illumines the dreary 
path unbounded is the mercy of Hea- 
ven! Tell Theodore Death 
; he fell back in a 
ſwoon; and in a few minutes after ex- 


pired. | 
Mrs. Sedley gave way to all the en- 


travagance of unreſtrained grief; but the 
Creole, familiarized to ſorrow, beheld 
the corpſe of her repentant huſband with 
an uncommon firmneſs of mind. When 
0 I look back, faid ſne 1 


„When I look back on all my former days, 
% The — agree the review affords, 


« Is that they are poſt t 

# For through wer courſe I cannot tecollect 

% One free from ſorrow, guilt, or. diſap- 
% pointment;” | 


Theodore, who was, at the requeſt of 
Sedley, diſpatched to his unfortunate 
antagoniſt, arrived in a ſhort time at the 
place of his confinement, | But here let 
me drop my pen, nor attempt to deſcribe 
his emotions: on his entrance he diſco- 
vered Seamore, and his beloved Juli- 
ana! _ ; ASE Se 

Ove 7 ſurprize and joy at 

3 "tor ey 
gined Death had for ever torn from her 
embraces, ſhe fainted in the arms of her 
lover; his carefſes, however, ſoon re- 


' PERVONTE; ot, THE WISHES, 


be- 


before but j 
teous youth did not long indu 


was made 


brated. 


- 


gave her of her father's ſafe- 
ther. In return, Seamore informed him, 
that the boat in which 
driven by adverſe winds on the coaſt of 


France; and recited their adventure with 


Sedley at Dover, of which Theodore had 
ly heard. The du- 
himſelf 
in the ſociety of his Juliana: impatient 


-for his mother to participate in his jo 
os teſt 90-wheee- in. honntiee v6. heat obs 


happy tidings; and with aſtoniſhment 
uainted with the reverſe of 
fortune which had taken place during 
his abſence, 


that it was now in her 
penſe the filial piety 


to recom- 


wealth- which his repentant father had 
reſigned, reſerving only to herſelf a mo- 
derate income. 


Seamore was in a few weeks honovr- . 


ably "9 N and increaſed their hap 

ineſs by his ence at Sedley 
Lo 94s - nu — of the enraptured 
Theodore 


— 
o 


The amiable Creole ſpent the evening 
of her days in peace; and, in an unin- 
terrupted ſcene of tranquillity, loſt the 


remembranct᷑ of thoſe forrows which had 


diſcoloured the former part of her life, 
She preſerved the moſt inviolate friend - 
ſhip For Mrs, Sedley; who, at her death, 


having no relations, bequeathed to her - 


friend the 'whole of her fortune; which 
being conſiderable, enabled the gene- 
rous Zemira to exerciſe, in a more ex- 
tenſive d „that benevolence of foul 
for which ſhe was ſo eminently charac» 
terized, | 


A FAIRY TALE, - 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


STOLPHO, King of Saler- 


num, was the handiomeſt prince 


of his time. None of his loyal Iubjects 
ventured to conteſt the ſuperiority in 


potat of beauty with him, whatever 


. might have been the ſecxet opinion of 
{ome courtiers when contemplating their 


Vor. H. 


* 


owh features in the looking - glaſſes of | 


the dnti- chamber. The king was fond 
of this piece of furniture; it preſented 
to him a figure of which he had a very 


favouradle opinion. He arrived, how- 


ever, imperceptibly, at a period of life 
when his faithful * did 
| not 


* 


t by the aſj- 


they eſcaped was 


The generous Creole, who rejoiced 


power 
of her beloved fon, 
inſtantly put into his poſſeſſion © that 


ith his Juliana were cele- _ 


—— 
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not do their duty fo much to his ſatis- 

faction as they had done formerly. It 

-was his comfort that one remained which 
reflected all his youthful charms. His 
daughter, the beautiful Valtola, ſeemed, 
in the opinion of all the courtiers, to be 
.caſt in the ſame mould with her father. 
: Her r e the proudeſt hearts; 
none of t 


moſt diſtinguiſhed princes 
and knights had - approached her with 
impuni'y, but none of them was hand- 


ſome enough to make an impreſſion on 
the heart 
- deed permitted them to draw her tri- 
- umphal car till they were out of breath; 


the haughty ge ; ſhe 


and being deſirous to preſerve the num- 


ber of her admirers undiminiſhed, ſhe 
beſtowed now and then, by turns, a little 


{mile on each of them; but this ſmile 
was always allayed with a coldneſs that 
deprived it of it's effect, and nipped the 
— ag hopes in the bud. The king, who 
was not partial to the name of grand- 
pipa, permitted his daughter to enjoy 


tze delights of — and, ti 
$ 


her twentieth year, this goddeſs of Sa- 
lernum, though ſurrounded with love- 
fick youths who melted in the rays of 


| her beauty, continued to be cold and 
ohdurate in the midſt of the flames, 


A ſingular. event which happened 
about this time calls our attention from 
the court to a nzighbouring foreſt. On 
a fine ſummer- morning, a young hind 

entered this wood, in 00er to gather a 


- . bundle of faggots. I wth I could bor- 


fow the pencil of tiature to draw a faith» 
ful picture of one of her rougheſt cru- 
dlities. Standing bychis bundle, in the 
molt lazy poſture imaginable, he ſcrateh- 
-ed his big head, divided by a vaſt 


mouth into two hemiſpheres. Short 


red briſtles covered his head, and feem- 
ed to blaze round his temples; his ears 
were of an A length; but 


his noſe being exceedingly flat, ſhewed 


Eu anv thing hut a pair of wide no- 
ſtrils; a ſhort neck ſeemed to ſink be- 


 -tween two very broad ſhoulders ; and 


two ſhort bandy legs ſupported the 
beautiful ſtructure. With ſuch a ſort 
of figure, he wos yet one of thoſe 
ſtrange beings who ſeldom fail meet: 
ing with extraordinary turns of good 
luck; for Forture, whatever reaſon 
you and I may have to complain of 

r, is generally equitable enough in 
taking particular care of mortals of this 


- galt, by way of making amends for the 


niggaranęſs of Nature, Pervonte (this 


as the name of our hero) was ſon and 
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* * 


had earned a ſcanty fub. 


ny years 
ſiltence for herſelf aud her ſon by Mu- 


ning. Conten'ed with her bumble lot, 
ſhe worked very hard, and knew ſcarce 
any other paſtime but the muſick of her 
wheel. She thought herſelf W 4 
happy when ſhe ſaw, at noon, her little. 
tot broth on the fire, and when ſhe had 
tuel enough to keep the winter's cold 
out of her cottage. Her only cauſe of 
| . ene was the impoſſibility to make any 
ing of her ſon, whoſe ſtupidity baffled 
every attempt of his mother to teach bim 
any uſeful occupation. There appear- 


ed no marks of curioſity, fancy, or re- 


flection, in him; he did not take to any 
work, and ſpent the whole day ſtretched 
lazily on a couch of ftraw near the fire- 
fide ; his eyes were uſually half ſhut, 
and he amuſed himſelf with ſucking his 
ſhort fingers. Whenever his mother 
- attempted to rouze him, he complained 
of pains in his limbs ; yet now and then 
he would, with many a groan, carry a 
few logs of wood into the kitchen; or 
he would, at his mother's repeated re- 


queſt, drive, calmly, the geeſe out 
of the garden, they eat up the cab- 
Thie was all the good woman's 


rhetorick was able to obtain from him. 
Otherwiſe, he was a very harmleſs crea- 
ture, undiſturbed with the defire of pry- 
ing into others ſecrets, far from being 
— and intereſted in only one 


ngle concern, that of ſatisfying, no 
matter with what ſort of food, the crav- » 


ings of his ſtomach, He perfectly re- 
ſ-mbled that great philuſopher in Horace, 
who, cal eleſs far what purpoſe the gods 
have created this beautiful univerſe, ſres 
without admiration the ſun and moon 


dart their bright rays on diſtart work!s; 


and who, wyapt up cloſely and warmly 
in the cloak of dulneſs and apathy, 
has neither the heart to love or to hate, 
nor the ſenſe to blame or to approve. 
On the morning when Peryonteattracts 
dur notice, his mother happened to have 
no fuel jn her cottage. Her indolent ſon 
ſat, with his uſual tranquillity, eating 
with great ſatis faction 1 uncheon 
of bread for his breakfaſt. *Pervonte,' ſaid 
his mother, © be for once good for ſame · 
thing. Thou ſeeſt this pot will never 
boi withaut fire: get up, my boy, take 
thy hat, and away tothe foreſtʒ the ſtorm 
has beat down a great many branches 
* lat night, thou wilt have eafy work to- 
day; go, and bring me a large bun. 
dle of faggots. Pervogte happened 
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q umbrella about the fleeping beau- ſingular piece of horſemanſhip occaſion- 44 
' ties. To render the ſhelter more ed in the ſtreets! At every ſtep, the 8 . 
\ compleat, he ſpread his jacket on the top throng, the aſtoniſhment, and the ſhouts | 15 
; of the houghss - . - of the populace, increaſed. Pervonte; y 
1 No work had ever more proſpered in perfectly at his eaſe in the midſt of all 1 
» Pervonte s hands than 2 this bultle, rode on with great uncon= 3 
5 Pleaſed with his own dexterity, he burſt cern: the bundle, when the | ] 
out. into a loud borſe-laugh, fo loud in- crouded too much on the rider, dealt 
3 deed, as to wake the beautiful nymphs out blows to the right and to the 
from their ſlumber, - -* Art thou the 
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| humour; he accordingly 


to be in a g 
ve himſelf the rouzing ſhake, and 
untered towards the wood. He ſtopt 


more than once to gaze about, as if he 
had never been there before, and ſeemed 


to be ſurprized that there were ſo many 
trees in the foreſt. - At length he fell to 
work, and got a tolerable bundle of fag- 
gots together. When he had dong; he 
made a long pauſe; to reſt himſelf, 
What a fine thing it would be now, 
thought hey if famebody would carry 
me and my burden home to my mo- 
«© ther!' However, nobody came to do 
him this office, and he was obliged 
to lift the bundle on his own broad 
ſhoulders, and to walk off with it. He 
had juſt cleared the buſhes, and came 


into the open figld, when the ſun be- 
He ſtopt 


gan to he very powerful. 


again; and, as he happened to calt his 


eyes about, he ſaw three women aſleep, 


lying on the graſs, expoſed to the. heat 
of the ſun - heanis: they were young, and 


exceedingly beautiful. Pervonte went 
near, examined them with great atten- 


tion, ſhut his little eyes for pleaſure, 
und gazed again. The magick of beau- 


ty ſoon humanixes even the moſt unfeel- 


ing brute. What a pity, ſaid Per- 
vonte to himſelf, that theſe comely 
« young creaturey/ ſhould lie in the heat 
of the ſun, without any ſhelter! The 
t buſhes are not far off: what if I went 
back and cut fome boughs to ſerve 
i them for u ſcreen ?*? He executed this 
reſolution immediately. He cut off 


fix branches, fixed them in the ground 


as well as he could, and drew a green 


kind mortal, ſaid one of them to 


Pervonte, who made us this ſhelter?* 
Pervonte, however . inwardly gratified 


by this queſtion, did not anſwer.a ſin- 


e word, but grinned 
dies, twirling his o 
thumb, - in the fame manner.as a wheel 
turns about it's axle. Thy, -NA- 
ture ſnall not go. unrewarded, conti- 


aciouſly at the 


hat about his humo 
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5 who find fault with us, thou 
4 t be convinced that, at leaſt, we 
do not want gratitude. Aſk what- 
* ever boon. thoy wilt, thy requeſt ſhall 
© be immediately granted.“ At theſe 
words the Fairies diſappeared: Per- 
vonte kept his eyes ſtill rivetted on the 
fefſerted ipot; and when he was at len 

convinced they were gone, he crie 

* Fine ladies indeed, I warrant, ye! 
What ſweet words and looks they gave 
* me! I thought I ſhould have had a 
bag full of gold and ſilver; and now, 
« after all, their iſes turn out to 
de no more than air!” 
yonte now returned to his - faggots, 
lifted up his burden with great relucs. 
tance, and at length placed it on his 
ſhoulders, 


4 that I ſhould take the trouble to carry 
« theſe faggots! would to God 

would carry mel The word had no 
ſooner eſcaped his lips, but, on a ſud- 
den, an animal life ſeemed to penetrate 


between his legs, and Re 4 2 ſcat 
ſofter than a cuſhion, lifted him up from 
the ground, and ran away as faſt as 
the beſt horſe could have carried him. 
© Bravo l' cries Pervonte, you Fairies 
are as good as your \word : I ſaid it 


the wood; the bundle flipped gently 
8 


in joke, and you take it in good ear- 


© neſt; but if you will have it ſo, I 
© have no objeion—So go on, my horſe, 
© the ſtraight way tomy mother's.* The 


ſhorteſt way went through the city, 


cloſe. by. the royal palace, Imagine to 
yourſelves the nvife and laughter ſach a 


left, and cleared it's way through eve» 
ry obſtacle. When our hero arrived at 


the ſquare before the palace, the-princeſs 
and her ladies — nb 


look at the ſtrange rider; but as her 


the windows, to 


highneſs happened to be in a 
ur that morn 
gave her the ſpleen. * Nonſenſe l' the 
cried, to make ſuch a noiſe about that 


Honeſt: Per- 


He was very ſenſible of it's 
weight: How hard it is, cried be, 


ng, the general mirth d 
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©: ugly mouſter : the horſe is wretched © 


nued the lady. Know; Pervonte, we ,* enough in conſcierice, yet a thouſand 
ne Fairies: and though chere are * times to good 17 * 
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* rideg'on it.” Unhyekily for the prin- very in that the babies fliould bear wits 
ceſs, Pervonte was juſt paſſing under againſt her pure unſullied re 


the window as ſhe ſpoke. Though his 
other ſenſes were far from being acute, 
he had à pair of and quick cars, 
' which did not boſe a _ of the com- 
pliment her Royal Highneſs paid his 
perſon, He was netted at her contempt. 
180, my proud lady,” ſaid he to him- 
+ Telf, yon call me a monſter! a moon- 
© calf! If I was even ten times uglier, 
I could wiſh you might have a couple 
©. of twins by me, be turned out of 
* doors to beg your bread; and then, 
s it is" ten to one, we ſhould ſee yon 
© careſs and flatter me as much as you 
1 © feorn me now !” | 
Wich theſe words Pervonte gallo 
away; and in a few minutes he loſt 
fight of the city, forgot his anger, and 
urrived ſafely at the cottage, to the 
conſternation of his good mother. This 
woman aſked him a thouſand queſ- 
concerning this ſtrange expedition: 
but her ingenious fon. had but little to 
fay about it; he told his mother no- 
thing but incoherent nonſenſe, and ſo 
. entangled himſelf in bundles, buſhes, 
and princeſſes, that he could not find 
the cue of the labyrinth. His mother's 
patience was at length tired: the left off 
queſtioning, and he blundering, and the 
accident was ſoon entirely forgot. Per- 
vonte remained exadtly what he had 
deen; he continued to vegetate without 
thought or care; he had ſtill no other 
deſire but that of eating and lolling on 
his couch. By this manner of living 
he got very healthy blood, preſerved an 
excellent digeſtion, and no trouble or 
vexation interrupted his tranquillity. 
Rut, alas! the caſe was very ditferent 
with the princeſs. Four months had 
Tearce elapſed fince the wooden trot of 
Pervonte, but the taylor of her High- 
neſs received ſecret orders to enlarge the 
meaſure of her petticoats, It is true, 
ſhe was till equally cruel to her admir- 


ers z none of them could boaſt of the 


lighteſt favour from her; yet, in ſpite of 


her prudery, her ſhape acquired every 
day a more viſible rotundity, In ſhort, * 


atthe end of nine months, this haughty 
| beauty” was brought to bed, in perfect 
good health, of two girls. This ſur- 
prizing event was uſhered in by ſevere 
 *<omments of all the matrons, and by very 
ſigniſicant ſhrugs of the courtiers. His 
majeſty's rage, and dhe prince ſs's ſhame, 
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tion. The young lords gave themſelves 5 
very important airs on the -occaſioy + 


each of them hinted that he had parti- 


cular reaſons to conceal his own thare in 


this event; while in .ſecret every one 
curſed his entire innocence of the fact, 
and endeavoured, with malicious curio- 
ſity, to find out the favoured culprit. 
To compleat the picture of what paſſed 
at court and in the city, figure to your- 
ſelves the profound filence which reigned 


in the anti chamber, the eloquent nods, 


the whiſpers behind the fan, the indig- 
nant ejaculations, of the grave citizens 
ladies, the fear of ajl the young prudes 
to be viſited with a. ſimilar droply, the 
ingenious jeſts of the wits, and the h 
earches of the leaned academicians. 
Theſe gentlemen ſucceeded, indeed, in 
proving, in a ſeries of diſſertations, 
hat the . reality- of this ſtrange phe- 
nomenon implied it's poſfibility. 
They accounted for the fact by ſugge 
ing, That her Royal Highneſs muſt 
have picked up by chance a couple of 
ready-pre atoms floating in the 
air, and conveyed to her by a Zephyr, 
which, by a 
at length acquired ſuch a ftate of ma- 
turity, as to aſſume the ſiae and the 
form of the very preity daughters of 
which the princeſs. had been lately 


delivered. The light ſo plentifully 


diffuſed over this intricate ſubject was, 


however, not quite ſatisfactory to the 


king, whole anger continued unabated, 
and who was too ſtrongly prejudiced. in 
favour of the w_ of human 
propagation, to be convinced by the 
ſyſtem of his philoſophers, He purſued 
bis enquiries a different waygbut without 
ſucceſs. The Princeſs, - Who was at 
lealt as much concerned in the affair, 
and might have been ſu to have 
had the beſt information, made oath, 
that ſhe could not account; for what had 
happened; and it was neceſſary to ac- 
quieſce, for the preſent, in this declara- 
tion. f 


-a mere wiſh, grew up. They were ex- 


_ceedingly handſome; and might, per- 


haps, in due time, have out very 
.amiable, had there been no nutſes, go- 
verneſſes, aud chambermaids, at the 
cburt of Balernum. When they were 
abdut ſux years eld, the Lord Chaneel- 


der ee great @agacity, re 


ual evolution, had 


In the mean whilethetwins, begot by 
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to converſe with the king on the birth of 
bis grand · daughters. bethought himſelf 
of a method to diſcover their father, 
which he communicated with great con- 
fidence. to his royal maſter, . Sire, 
Lid the learned lord, I have read long 
© ago, in a ſchool-book, I believe it is 
Terence, that there is an innate in 
ſtinct in children, by the force of 
« which they will diſcover their true fa- 
© ther among a whole legion of men: 
© ſo great a claſſic k author cannot be 
© miſtaken. We have, nothing to do 
but to introduce 1 Ln, A of the 
* court to the g.ladies, aud nature 
© will ſoon 2 their father. The 
king was much pleaſed with the doc - 
trine of inſtinct, and reſolved to try the 
experiment without loſs of time. He 
gave orders that, on the next court · day, 


4 nobleman ſhould not fail to at- 
tend, on 


pain of his majeſty's. beavieſt 
diſpleafuxe, On the appointed day, the 
beautiful twius were for the firſt 
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eity- beauties. have ofteii fine 


eyes and freſh complexions; anda ſto- 
* mach relaxed by dainties longs ſame- 


times for leſs refined__ diſhes.” The 


unexpected invitation to a ball at court, 
brought together whatever 3 
the city beau- monde. The king 
his dance; but the ſecret purpole 


this feltivah was again defeated. The - 
two fiſter-graces, ſuperb drefled, and. 


ſparkling with lace and jewels, were 
very conſpicuous in the crowd, but mo- 


ther Nature never (poke A Publ. to 


their tender ſouls in favour of any city 


relation. * Now, Sire," ſaid the poſitive 


chancellor, there remains yet a third 
© experiment to clear up this myſterious 
© affair; 4 general entertainment to all 
ranks conditions. — With. all 
my heart, replied the king; '* only 
6 _— care that my honeſt ſubjects may 
have plenty of victuals and , ſport." 
The feſtival was immediately. proclaime 
ed by the ſound of trumpets : proviſions 


time, in the drawing-room, to the great were brought together by numberleſs 


ſurprize of the court; but the reaſon of 
their appearing in publick was kept a 
profaund fecret. All the noblemen of 
Salernum were directed to paſs in re- 
view before the children, but without 
effect; not the leaſt trace of inſtinct ma- 
nifeſting itſelf in them. After the draw - 
ing- room was over, the chancellor, not 
at all diſconcerted by the failure of the 
experiment, maintained to the king, 
that it was now certain that none. of 
theſe noblemen had Ahe honour. of bei 

the father to his grand- children; but 
that the truth of the doctrine of inſtinct 
was not the leaſt affe ed by this diſap- 
pointment, * What if your majeſty,” 
continued he ſhould condeſcend to give 
* ball to the citizens; perhaps 
* You dont mean to infinuate,” in- 
terrupted the king in a paſſion, that a 
© citizen could be the author of my diſ- 


grace? No; it is impoſſible my daugh- 
gra 1 po * 1 | 


ter ſhould have degraded her 

© low!'—* I humbly beg your majeſty's 
3 pardons, replied the chancellor; to 
© be ſure, it is very improbable; yet we 
* muſt allow, that much ſtranger things 
than this have happened. Oppartuni- 
« ty makes thieves,” ſays the proverb, 
The ſex is frail,andlove is blind,” ſays 
« my friend 'Terence.'—-* There your 
friend is in the tight, ſaid the king, 
* Well, they, you ſhall have pour will, 
a ball ſhall be given to the citizens, and 


I myſeif will dance with fame of theſe Hance the 


1 


waggon· loads; an enormous pile 
turkeys, fowls, rabbits, pheaſants, 
veniſon, and puddings, was raiſed in a 
publick place, for w 
was to ſcramble on the great day of the 
feaſt, This important day, expected 
with the utmoſt impatience by all ranks 
and ages, at length came on. Before 
ſun riſe ev individual at Salernum 
was in motion; the ſounds of drums 
and trumpets. mingled. with the joyful 
ſhouts of the populace ; the windows 
winch , ſurrounded the great ſquare 
were filled with thebuts of the fine ladies 
and the people crouded towards the 
{quare from every ſtreet of the town. A 
thoofand eager eyes were fixed on the 
88 eatables, and marked out 
ieir hoped- for prey: * could ſcarce. 
ly refrain from pillage till the fignal for 
general attack ſhould be given. | 
Pervonte's mother, who could not re- 
main ignorant of the general agitation, 
ſaid to her foa—* Why doſt not ou 
go too, my boy? Thou canftnot ſail 


of getting. at leaſt, a ham ora fowl in, 


the ſcramble: run thither, and make 
* what haſte thou canit.” The hope of 
fuch-a reward made Pervonte abey with 
uncommon alacrity; and he ſet ont from 
his mother's in a moderate gallop, a 


thing which he was never known to 
before. In the mean while the court, 


wha on this occaſion (probably, to en- 
: pleaſure their appearance was 
: to 


ich the populace + - 
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to give) ſuffered the go. 
5 for their coming, had at 
Rngth taken their places on an amphi- 
thearre built for that purpoſe. Every 
body was charmed to ſee the pretty chil- 
den, wearing fine caps in the neweſt 
faſhion, fit near the foot of the large 
Pyramid. Two long rows of yonths 
and handfome girls were already formed, 
in bider to begin a grand dance; when 
our clown, conſpicuous by the burning 
red of his hair, arrived in the midſt of 
the crowd: and, wonderful to tell! the 
children no ſooner perceived him mak- 
ing up to the pile, dirty as he was, in a 
agged jacket, with uncombed hair, 


- and without ſhoes, but they ran eagerly 


towards him with open arms, and every 
mark of filial affection. The ſpectators 


were loſt in amazement, © Was I not 


© in the right now, ſaid, very calmly, the 
old lord chancellor to the king? is not 
no my doctrine of the inſtinct clearly 


2 © proved” ! Curſed inſtinA!* cried the 


Eing. in a violent rage: © Muſt I live 
© to ſuffer ſuch e _ I _ 
« grandchildren begot by ſuch an u 
hr . pry ?  Tortures — death 3 
© not ray puniſh ſuch a vile 
majeſty !* The un- 
nate princeſs, not conſcious of any 
guilt, begged hard to be heard: but her 
ther threatened her with inſtant death 
if ſhe dared to utter a word in her de- 
fence. - Luckily for her, he caſt his 
7 on a large caſæ which ſtood near 
the pile, fijte1, according to cuſtom, 


with very indifffgent wine, deſtined to 


rejoice the hearts of his majeſty's loyal 


ſubjects. The king ordered the bot- 
tom to be knocked out, and ſentenced 
the delinquents to be put into this caſk, 
and to be thrown into the ſea. The 
mercileſs command was immediately 
put in execution. The crying children, 
the innocent princels, and honeſt Per- 
vonte, who was now no Jonger doubted 


to be the happy lover, were crammed 


up in this ditwal place of confinement, 


and abandoned to the mercy of the 


waves. | 
Imagine now to yourſelves our Vaſto- 
la, a princeſs and a firſt-rate beauty, 
degraded at once from the higheſt emi · 
nence of grandeur and admitation, aban- 
doned to the rage of the angry ocean, 
in a Moiſt caſk, with twins cannot 
acknowledge, and for whom ſhe yet feels 
all the tendernels of a mother; and, 
what aggravated the diftrets,- and might 
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have almoſt tempted her to become and 
other Medea, confined with ſuch a para - 
mour ! and this charming companion, 
this Adonis, with the figure and the 
elegance of à muleteer, publickly de- 
clared the father of her — Ie 
— it any ren ; = ſituation was novel 

unſupportable: eſpecially if you 
conſider, titat the 3 
the princeſs, the clown, and the two 
children, was fo narrow, that, by every 
motion of the waves, ther legs and arms 
were unavoidably more and more. en- 
tangled : his noſe often touched the thin 
gauze which covered her ul neck; 
and frequently half an inch was the 
whole interval between her delicate lips 
and his immenſe mouth. All theſe fuf- 
ferings put together, would have been 
toe — for the haughtieſt of her ſex; 
bot, in a ſcene of complicated diftreſs 
which would have driven vulgar minds 
to deſpair, the high ſpirit of Vaſtola 
diſplayed” all the magnunimity of ber 
princely nature. By the filent ſcorn 
with which her looks annihila-ed Per- 
vonte, ſhe ſhewed that her misfortunes 
only raiſed her foul higher. How un- 
© juſt is the ſuſpicion, the exclaimed at 
length, in the bitterneſs of indignation, 
that I ſhould owe my daughters to the 
© embrace of ſuch a wretch! “ Faith, 
replied Pervonte, very quietly, you 
may be ſure that 1 done like this joke 
© a bit better than yourſelf; to be lock - 
© ed up with you, and to dance on the 
© waves 1n this moiſt caſk! You think, 
* perhaps, it is a vaſt pleaſure to me to 
© paſs for the father of your little baſ- 
* tards there; you know, probably, much 
© better than I, how you came by them.” 
—* How ſhould I have had them by thee," 
anſwered the princeſs, ”* who never ſaw 
© thee in all my life-time?*”—-" As to 


© that, Madam Vaſtola, you might — ; 
as! 


© alittle more regard to truth. A 

© now I think of it, ſurely I recollect 
© thee by 3 burning red hair and thy 
* vaſt mouth: art thou not the fellow 
* who, about ſeven years ago, rode on a 


© bundle of ſticks over the _ before - 


our palace . The very ſame; I re- 
* member that ride as well as if it had 
a 1 but yeſterday: 1 ean't for- 
© get how you toſſed up your hoſe, and 
called me pretty names, ſuch as mon - 
© ſter! and goantalf! I own it yexed 
© me; and Þ wiſhed, faving your wor- 


* ſhip's prefence, you might be with | 


© twins by me, in ofd&f to fee whether 
7 s you 
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5% would then treat me ſtill fo 
* bhanghtily, I meant it only for a joke; 
+ you know beſt how you made earneſt 
« of its for my own part, I know no- 
thing of it, but that about that time the 
4 Fairies had promiſed me to fulſil all my 
s viſhes. How!" cried the princeſs, 
5 hadft thou ever ſuch a gift from the 
Fairies “ To be ſure I had: my 
riding on a bundle of faggots was ow- 
© ing to chem.“ Perhaps thou art Rill 
in poſſeſſion of this gift? Not that 
© I know of. — “ And haſt thou ne- 
© yer tried it? — There was no oc- 
s eaGen for trying it: there was always 
# broth enough in my mother's pot, 
and wood enough to boil it; what elle 
£ could I have withed for ?'—* What a 
* philoſopher have we got here! cried 
Voſiola; “ 1 ſee that. ſtupidity, as well 
« as ueceſſity, can form a eynic ; but 1 


| © hope, friend, that now, When every 


© wave threatens us with unavoidable 
death, you will have the good ſen e to 
$ try whether the Fairies have ſtill a mi. d 
t» fulfil your wiſhes ; you cannot but 
ſe that the aſſiſtance of the Fairies 
could never come in better time. 
Why ſhould I give myſelf the trouble 
of wiſhing," ſaid Pervonte, per haps 
for your ke? You have called me 
monſter, filly fellow, and philoſopher : 
now it ſeems you have fuund out, for- 
ſooth, that I am good enough tor 
wiſhing.'——* What, my good friend, 
ae you in your ſenſes? But why will 
you give the worſt meaning to a few 
words which have eſcaped me? I 
mcant no offence; pray, good Sir, let 
me iatieat you to make the trial. — 
So, Madam, now you are in diſtreſs, 
you can give me fair words thought 
it would come to this but let me tell 
you, ſweetheart, that Pervoute can 

as obſtinate as any of you; my 
motner”s ſon ſhall not ſurrender to you 
tar leſs than a hearty Kiſs.” 

The hand of Fate vrt ſſed hard on poor 
Vaitcla ; however diſtreſſing the choice 
between two evils may be in other caſcs, 
here was no alternative. Notwithſtand- 
ing the oppolition of her heart and her 
ſtomach, the ſaw ſhe muſt comply, and 
thanked Heaven that the fellow did not 
alk a much greater favour. What 
would ſhe not have done, rather thay 10 
bh: devoured by ſharks and lobſters ? In 
ſhort, as there was ho other expedient to 
elcape from imminent death, ſne kept 
her breath in, ſhut; her eyes, and gave 
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him the kiſs the could not refuſe. . * One 


more, cried Pervonte, and then 


may Jet me know what I ſhall wiſh for, 
© brfocetheleaky caſł fills with water. 
That the calk may be changed into a 
beautiful veſſel, well provided with 
s ftores, manned with t out ſail- 
© ors, and a pilot to ſteer it towards the 
© ſhore of Baja. Pervonte, who did nat 
truſt to his faculties, defired herto repeat 
the words over again, and he ſpoke every 
{yllable after her. While he was yet 
ſpeaking, the caſk was converted into 
e molt elegant bark the ſun ever ſhone + 
upon ſince the River Cydaus beheld Cleo- 
patra, beaming with unequalled beau- 
ty, glide down his current in her galley 
when ſhe inteaded to meet the great 


pry Vaſtola thought ber eyes de- 
ery 


ceived when ſhe ſaw the ſilk fream- 


ers fluttering in the air like the wings of 


Zephyrs; when ſhe Jaw the ſilver oars, 
the purple ſails, the golden maſts adoru- 
ed with garlands of z tbe ſailors, 
dreſſed as for a dance, reſembling ani- 
mated pictures, who, without ſtopping, 
aud in profound ſi ence, pied their qars 
in-harmonious cadence. 1n ſhort, every 
thing was in that ſtile of perf &ion as 
might be expected from the workman- 
ſhip of the 7 aca The princels, who 
now ſxw_ realized what ſeemed to her 


a dream, began to conſider Pervonte as 


a being of more importance than ſhe had 
thought him before, and than he really 
was ; for our hero remained as fiily as 
before this metamorphoſis z nor did he 
think higher of himſelf on acc. unt of a 
faculty which fat as aukwardly on him 
as the talent of preacſung ov the aſs of 
Baham. The impenetrable ſhield which 


etfectually ſecured him agaiuk the fting 
of curioſity, and againſt the atiack of 


eve y doubt, was lus implicit belief wy 
that famous truth, that“ Things are 
hat they are. — The ſhip exiſts,“ 
ſaid he; * 
* donbt_ of it's exiſtence.” A ſceptic 
would have ſuggeſted that it only ſeemed 


to ex ſt; but Pervonte, who belonged 


to no ſect of philoſophers, convinced 


himſe.f with eagernels and perieverance 
of the reality of the cata\\les he found 
in t'e ſhip, unconcerned about their 
polſib:lity, and {atisfngd that where there 


is good eating there is good living: 


while he, to whom nothing exiited but 


what he had under his tech, was rum 
m ging the ſtores in the cabbin; and 


While Vaſtola, who ceaſed to * 


and, as it exiſts, I cannot 
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mon as the poſſeſſed, was planning new 
wiſhes; the bark imperceptibly proceed- 
ed on her voyage wich the faireſt wind 

and weather,” doubled a cape, and made 
aud that very evening on the moſt beau- 
tiful ſhore in the univerſe. Illumined 
by the rays” of the ſetting ſun, this 
More ſeemed to be the favourite reſi- 


dence of the vernal deities; a land- 


ſeape created by enchantment, and 
a/thoutand times more delightful than 
the romantic ſcenes of Tinian and Juan 
Fernandez. On a nearer view, this ſpot 
132 to be a ſolitary valley, encloſed 

y gently floping hills, and interſperſed 


Vith woods, from whence ſilver rivulets, 


Sordered with roſes, rolled their mean 
diering waters; and where choruſſes of 
nightingales ſung undiſturbed their 
ſwteteſt votes in the fragrant groves. 


Let us land on this heavenly ſhore,” 


aid Vaſtola to Pervonte: © but, to hve 
-* comfortably here, my good friend, we 
© muſt trouble the Fairies with another 
2 wiſh.'—-* I underſtand vou, cries 
Pervontez © faith, nothing is more in 
time now than a new wiſh; what if I 
© was to wiſh that theſe green branches 
might be hung with joints of roaſt 
© meat and pnddimgs ?'—* Peace, yo 
© jdiot l' ſaid Vaſtola, reddeniug; * muit 
I ever bluſh for you? Before the Fai- 
© ries take a preſent from thee, of which 
'© thou ſo little knoweſt to make uſe, re- 
© fign the wiſhing to me, and be con- 
tented to ſpeak my words after me, 
Let the ſnip be changed into the molt 
beautiful palace human eyes ever be- 
held ; Jet it he furniſhed with magni- 
ficence and elegance; let the perry A 
and pillars be adorned with exquiſite 
ſculpture; let the walls be hung with 
the moſt coſtly tapeſtry, richly gilt; 
let there be the fineſt pictures, huſſs, 
ſtatues, relievos, Etruſcan vaſes, ſer · 
vices of china and plate; in ſhort, 
let "there be every thing belonging to 
the proper furniture of a royal palace; 
and as it coſts us only the trouble of 
wiſhing, let the palace be ſurrounded 
with delicious pieaſure-grounds,. in 
which blooming ſpring and living ver- 
dure reign for ever; let them exhale an 


in the moſt retired receſs of a grove, 
let there be a marble bath, handſome 
enough to inyite Venus herſelf to take 
a plunge; let a luke, frequented” by 
charming ſwans, ſpread itſelf over a 
part of the valley; let a chryſtal river, 
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the fartheſt corner of the table. 


atmoſphere of the ſweeteſt perfumes; 
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«© full of the fineſt fiſhes, wind gently 


* through flowery meadows ; let there 
dea farm, a poultry-yard, flocks, and 


© cattle, and pretty ſhepherds and 


© herdeſſes to take care of them ; let me 


* bavea number of female attendants, 
© as handſome as Leda's daughters, 
« gentee] pages and ſervants; let. 
E Hold, hold, Vaſtola,' interrupted Per- 
vonte, how can the Fairies remember 
* ſo many things But before Pervonte 


had ſpoken the laſt words, a magic pa. 


lace roſe before his eyes, on which the 
Fairies exhauſted. all their art. The 
princeſs herſelf ſtood motionleſs, dazzled 
with the ſplendour of the magnificent 
fabrick. The palace of her father, 
compared with this manſion, dwindled 
into a mean Cottage. Pervonte gazed 


at the palace with the wideſt mouth that 


ever was opened, Vaſtola, leading her 
lovely danghters by the hand, entered 
the door in ſecret raptures, On the 
{tair-caſe ſhe was welcomed by the har- 
mony of the moſt delightful mufick, 


Pervonte found, among all the preſents 


of the Fairies, nota more ſubſtantial one 
than a table covered for four perfons, 
and loaded with the moſt exquiſite dain- 
ties. They fat down to it: Pervonte 
did ample juſtice to the entertainment, 
and ſeemed quite giddy with the meri. 
dian fplendor which beamed forth from 
a hundred luſtres hung up in a long ſuite 
of OLE: Sametimes he burſt ont 
in a loud laugh of joy; roared his thanks 
to the Fairies, and toaſted them in many 
a bumper. His fpirits roſe to ſuch a 
pitch, that, at the deſſert, he began 10 
grow very familiar with the princeſs; 
who, being afraid of the too expreſſive 
tenderneſs of his rough hands, was 
ged to draw her chair by degrees ta 
It was 
now high time for Vaſtola to own to 
herſelf, what, in ſpite of her pride, ſhe 
could not help perceiving. The cataſ- 
trophe of the 8 was drawing near. 
Diſguſting as Pervonte was, with his big 
round head, his burning hair, and his 
clumſy figure, yet what could ſhe do? 
The twins, the caſk. and the palace, had 
unalterably decided her deſtiny: nothing 
remained. now but the alternative of liv- 
ing like a Veſtal, or of taking Pervonte 
for her huſband. . It js true, a fortune 
ſuch as he had to offer, facilitated the 
choice: yet, on the other ſide, was ſuch 
a vulgar, ill-ſhapen fellow, to be the 


oO 


 h:ſband of the delicate and accompliſie 


Princeſi 
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Princeſs Vaſtola -? It could not be: 
it was yoking an owl-with a ſwan to 
draw the car of Venus. Pervonte, 
{aid the princeſs, after ſome upeaſy 
thoughts, * your Fairies/have been very 
bountiful to you: * ſomething, my 
good friend, is ſtill wanting. You 


dave, probably; never een your on 
figure in à look ing - glaſs ; pray exa- 


mine ĩt a little, and be candid enough 
to on, that if it was changed from 
© head to foot, yon could not poſſibly 
be a loſer by any metamorphoſis.'—— 
What, cries Pervonte, * iny. figure to 
© be changed! and for what' purpoſe ?* 
To be handfome.'—=" Handſome ! 
Why. ſweetheart, I would. not ſtir a 
finger to become handſome, ,, I was 
always very well ſatisfied with my 
figure: however, if it gives yqu plea- 
« ſure, may I be from head to foot ex- 
* aftly as you wiſh me to-be.'—* I do 
not wiſn thee too handſome neither, 
thought Vaſtola by herſelf; mayeſt 
thou be ſomewhat of an Adonis, but 
yet ſtrong as Milo; a little taller than 
« myſelf; in ſhort, leſs. delicate than 


* manly, and thou wilt be handſome - 


enough for me. Let us obſerve here, 
that Vaſtola did not think, much leſs 
ſpeak openly, in this manner; it was 
only a half. riſing thought, which ſcarce- 
ly ventured out of the inmoſt receſſes of 
her heart. What was her ſurprize when 


ſhe {aw Pervonte ſtanding before ber, 
bodied forth as 


compleatly and exact! 
her fancy had cut out his ſhape.! It was 


a x finiſhed form, in which the charms of 


Antinous ſtrove. for pre-eminence with 
the ſtrength of Hercules. Vaſtola 
ſcreamed aloud when ſhe found herſelf 
taken at her word by the Fairies, who 
bad read im her breaſt a wiſh which ſhe 


ſcarcely dared avow to herſelf. She bluſh- . 


ed molt immoderately down ta her neck, 
and looked about in confuſion and half. 
pleaſing uneaſineſs. She - would have 
given the wo: Id to have played the prude 
a littlę longer, if it had not been for the 
fear of being guilty of the heinous ſin of 
ingratitude. The belt thing ſhe could 
do, was to accept the charming huſ- 
band in ſilence, and not be aſhamed of 
the bounty of the gods 

We will candidly confeſs, (provided 
our openneſs does not injure her repu- 
tation) that the young lady ſeemed ra; 


ther N in her gratitude. For 


Eu - 


three whole days, and we fear three 


Vorn u, e 
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nights too, every thought and every mo- 
ment of her time was entirely devoted 


to her Coydon. She led him, with the ; 


| t a new 
doll, from one delightful ſpot in their new. 
dominions to the other. Every where 
you ſaw the loving pair arm in arm, 
walking through the green meadows, or 
ſitting in ſhaded howers, or repoſing ip 
the loft . graſs, counting the minutes 
only by their kiſſes, ſufficient to each 
other's happineſs, and forgetting the 
whole wor 4 around them. 

Pervonte, now called Prince Pervonte, 
had continued throughout all theſe revo- 
lutions as great a blockhead as at his 


rneſs of a child that has go 


mother's cottage.” There is reaſon te 


believe, however, that his manner 8 

loving was not the worſe for this defi- 
cieney: it ſeemed impoſſible that he 
could, with the moſt refined wit, have 


entertained his bride more to her ſatis- 


faction than be had done hitherto, It 
is certain that Vaſtola never once ob- 
ſerved his want of 3 till a 
whole week of their marriage ha 

ed. At length, however, the arrows of 
Cupid were hot away. An Hercules, 
obliged to reſt, Joſes the greateſt part of 
his value; and an Adonis who can ſhew 
nothing but an nnmeaning face and a 
ſet of fine teeth; is but an indiffererit 
ſubſtitute. The princeſs now perceived 
where the fault Jay. I think,” faid 
the to her huſband, * it is high time for 
you to beg a preſent of the Fairies 
* which you are greatly in want of.'— 
© And what can this preſent be? faid 
Pervonte. © It is ſenſe,* replied Vaſtola; 
© a little more brains l vaſtly well 
* become ſo beautiful a forehead.— A 
very uſeleſs wiſh,' exclaimed Pervonte: 
2 think not bighly of my under- 
« ſtanding; yet wh 

© more? 2 I not always enough to find 
out my mouth, and 
gried Vaſtola, and ſtopt his mouth, for 
fear. of hearing more nonſenſe: * believe 
© me, ee. is a moſt valuable 
commodity, and by no means burden- 
© ſome; the more you have of it, the- 
more eaſily will you bear it.— Well, 
* then, I will be adviſed: tell me only 
hat I muſt aſk for.'—" Aſk only for 
6 
6 
c 


Senſe; this one word is ſufficient.%— 


Ye Fairies, cried Pexvonte, grant 
me ſeuſe; and let it be good ſenſe,” 


added he, * for not every thing that glit- | 


© ters is gold.” You ſee the Fairies 
pin AL Mga 


1ould I aſk for 


elapſ- . 


Peace, 


_ 
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pe him at his firſt word: indeed, they 
Bs 313 him à larger portion of - 


be covetous and ungrateful. We want 


on their 


* — 


underſtanding than was perhaps agree · 
Able to Vaſtola, Madam, dad Per- 


Vonte to her, let us now have dene 


© with wiſhes, The bounty of the Fai- 


_ © ries to us has been very great; to im- 


portune them for more preſents, would 


* now nothing but content, a 
HENRY AND 


THE REVIEW. 


ux ſun ſhone brightly on the glit- 


, tering breaſts of the ſoldiers, 
the cengeal's command was given for 
every troop to move. Elated by the 
magnificence of their own appearance, 
but more by the 38 of t K love- 
reign, the gay votaries of war ſpurred 
— horſes, and the ground 
re- ec beneath the univerſal tramp- 
ing. Glorious ſight! Brave nation! 
ow worthy of a generous monarch are 
ſuch ſubjects! and how worthy of that 
aiſe which not even their enemies can 
withold! _- 
Many in number were the young fol- 
diers ho crouded around their chief, at- 
tentive to his minuteſt order, The 
pearance of ſome was martial; of others, 
peaceably engaging: but Henry Daven- 
alone, t 
is commander only, but of his ki 
united in himſelf-the unyielding ſternneſs 
of one devoted to the rougheſt of all 
Avocations, and the mild ſweetneis of a 
domeſtick ſpirit. With externals pecu- 
liarly engaging, he poſſeſſed a ſoul more 
han deſerving of them; a ſoul” that 
melted at the appearance of diſtreſs, 
and ſhrunk with real horror from the 
dark and winding paths that lead to 
vice, | 
Henry was ſtanding without the en- 
eloſure, and near to the perſon of his ge- 
den Fea the horſe he rode, young, and 
unuſed to the field, took fright at the ap- 
rance of an handkerchiet fluttering in 
wind, and plunged haſtily amid 


ſome ladies who were attentive to the 


manceuvrings of the 1 One of 
them was ſo nearly thrown by the ſhoc 
i it was with much difficulty ſhe cou 


a ve herſelf by ſeizing the bridle of the 
ole, and Ropping bis courſe for ap in- 


peculiar favourite, not of . 


the review ended, and the 
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manner of our enjoy 


6 

6.3 

4 

8 abou 

e any lara, what elſe can we wiſh 
© for? or what elſe can the partiality of 
© the Fairies beſtow f* 


HENRIETTA. 


ſtant, while Henry recovered from his 
ſurprize, Ab! Henry, beware. Let in- 
ſtinct, if not love, already make thee cau- 
tious. - Be the intereſting torm be- 
fore theez and know, thou gazeit on the 
woman who, in a ſhort, a very ſhort 
time, will become dearer to thy heart 
than any other beneath the face of heaven. 
Ir is Henrietta, the friend, the miſtreſs 
doomed to give thee exquiſite anguiſh, 
and the gentleſt pleaſore !—When his 
horſe was effectuaſly topped, be fprung 
to the ground, gre. incoherently 
to the lady; and, obſerving her ſtill in 
ſome terror, endleavoured to re-affure 
her by his words, and by ordering the 
cauſer of her fright to be led to ſome di- 
ſtance. He ſueceeded in reſtoring ler 
tranquillity, but his own he loſt for ever, 
though the rank he held in the regi- 
ment prevented his long remaining in- 
active in her company. Prom that pe- 
riod, the eyes of Henrietta unconſciouſly 
purſued him, whoſe anxiety for her ſafe. 
ty had engaged her gratitude; while his 
gentle manners could not but render that 
gratitude an eaſy tribute. She ſougbt 
im not out, yet his form was ſtill thee, 
always the moſt conſpicuous of any in 
the throng, whether he led the way for 
his band, or pierced into the thickelt of 
it's ranks : there was à pleaſure in be- 
holding him; and there was a pain when 
carnage drew 
up to receive it's conipany. Were there 
nat means once more to thank him for 
appr oathed, as p were * 

ing to quit the field, to rene, ber the 
time, his apologies and expreſſions 


of regret. Then it was ſhe obſerved, .. . 
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HENRY AND HENRIETTA, 7 


nl nens. 


+ HENRIETT 4 was the daughter of Sir 
William Marſden, at whoſe manſion, her 
mother having long been dead, ſhe had 
for ſome time pretided, . He had _ 
one child beſides berſelf; and with : 

two, equally amiable, lived in the moſt 


perfect cordiality. His fortune was af- 


fluent, for he eſtates in different 
counties of England; and, at the- time 
we are now ſpeaking of, was preparing 
to remove his ſummer refilence from the 
north, where ſociety he found too unfre- 
quent an advantage, into Berkſhire. The 
eitate that there belonged to him he had 
nat vißted for many years; conſequently, 
on hecoming fixed upon it, he diſcover- 


ed himſelf to be lürrounded by an in- 


finite number of families, at ſhort di- 
ſtances, few of whom he had the ſlight- 
eſt acquaintance with. That, however, 
was an inconvenience, that ſodn ceaſed: 
people, in a certain line of life, may al- 
ways form more intimacies than, if they 
are prudent, they will chuſe to enter 


into. | 
The family 1 e e lay moſt 

tiguous to Bellefureſt, was that of 
Colonel De Lorraine. He was married, 
with one ſon and a daughter; and being 


reckoned the richeſt man in the neigh-- 


bourhood, the cts of it chiefly con- 
cerned himſelf, lus wife, or his children. 
Had thoſe reports been favourable, ſuch 
celebrity might not have been a ſubjet 
of regret; but the De Lorraines were 
not favourites with any. Numerons were 
the accounts given of them to the ſtranger 
family, but never various. The colonel 
was ſtill repreſented as a man proud of 
family and fortune, tenacious of his 
rights, haughty and, unyielding; and his 
wife as a malculine and il - tempered wo- 
manz while the fon was called a cox - 
comb, ſpoiled by bis mamma; and the 
danghter the inheritrix of her father's 
temper, with the addition of female 
form and ſtiffneſs in the utmoſt degree. 
Yet this young lady, ſo ſpoken of, was 
ſoon, it as reported, to be married to a 
2 young man, the eldeſt ſon 
of Elwin, with whom ſhe had been 


contracted for ſeveral years. The match, 


as will readily-be ſuppoſed, was not of 


| "his chaſing; neither was it of hers, The 


Fathers had contrived it; and to fathers 

in this ſtory is addrefled. 
ir William Mariden. had been a very 

ſhort time at Belleforeſt, wheng as he 


appearance of a 


was himſelf rr the grounde, 


and Henrietta, at window, - 
was enjoying with her er the 
fineſt ſummer evening, while his flute 


joined in the garden concert, the two lat- 
ter were ſurpriſed by the ſudden throw- * 
ing open of the park gates, and by the 
3. aut 2 conſiſt 
I OT A cnariot Aa x, a phaeton oF 
for: and three horſemen, * I. a3 
invaſion cried Sydney Marſden. 
* Where are the fire · arms? Tit the 
© De Lorraines, returned Henrietta, 
with a tone of Ennyui, © Ourſelves, not 
© the manſion, are threatened.” | 


THE RACES, 


IT proved ſhe was right, and her tone 
of Ennui was inſtinct; for their neigh- 
bours, fuch as we have deſcribed . 
remained at Belleforeſt for three hours; 
and it need not be added that their part- 
ing occaſioned no . | Henrietta 
found Miſs De Lorraine the very laſt 
kind of young woman with whom the 
could wiſh to form an intimacy; for ſhe 
was diſagreeably plain, reſerved, 
formal, with only an appegrance of much. 
ill-health to be pleaded in her excuſe. 
Her brother, though the darling, was 
the perfect contraſt of his mother, being 
much more effeminate than would have 
become even her to be. His attentions 
to Henrietta amounted to officiouſneſs; 
but as they ſeemed to originate from an 
idea of their being requiſite towards every 
woman, they gave her little diſturbance. - 

An acquaintance of ſuch a nature as 
this, it will be ſaid, could not prove pro- 
ductive of material ſatis faction to a fa- 
mily like the Marſdensz but from other 
quarters of the neighbourhood they met 
with ample amends; and when it was 
neceſſary to viſit at Lorraine Houſe, they 
performed the taſk with reſignation, 

At the diſtance of a few miles from 
Belleforeſt ſtood a fine houſe belonging 
to Lord Elwin, father of the intended 
huſband of Miſs,De Lorraine; and Sir 
William had not been long ſettled in 
Berkſhire, when that nobleman came 
into his neighbourhood, to reſide there 
as was ſuppoſed, until the marriage of | 
his ſon ſhould be concluded. That fon * ' 
did not come with him, but was expe&- 
ed down at Reading Races, which were 
to be within three weeks after. Lord 
Elwin returned with punctuality at Belle. 

| 12 
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Marſden had paid him at his own houſe 
on his firſt : coming 'to it; but they were 
not men to ſuit each other. The for- 
mer was mean as à perſon of faſhion, 
and deſpotick as a father and a malter; 
. wiilit the latter had a ſou] made up of 


Honour, was the unformal friend of "his + 


children, and. the mild director of his 
affectionate dependants. i 
At the time of the Races, being at. 
ſome diſtance from it, he removed to the 
© town of Reading, and there every con- 
verſation was engroſſed by the pompous 
appearance of the De Lorraines, and the 
expected arrival of Lord Elwin's fon, 

' who, however, was not ſeen in publick 
till the third evening. His preſence in 
the aſſembly-roum was early announced, 
and every eye was attentive when he 
ſhould ſtand up with his intended bride. 
Henrietta's curioſity, with that of others, 
was-engaged; and the moment Miſs De 
Lorraine arole from her feat, her obſer- 
vation was directed to the gentleman who 
led her up the room. But what was her 
ſurprize, what were her emotions, when 
ſhe beheld the very figure of the man 
whoſe horſe had fo frightened her at the 
review! * Alas!” cried ſhe internally, is 
„it him! Was he Henry Divenport, the 
© ſon of Lord Elwin, the future huſband 
4 of her, who, of all women How 
© unfortunate am I!' Her father re- 
marked her aſtoniſument, nor felt a ſur- 
prize much inferior himſelf, He regret- 
ted, in lively terms, the unpromiſing 
proſpect that lay before a young man to 
all appearance ſo amiable, and who was 
ſo well ſpoken of; and when the ball was 
over, accoſted him as a perſon to whoſe 
politeneſs he in ſome meaſure felt him- 


ed to their own houſes, and viſring, re- 


porting, and converſation, rein 


y the ſabje& of the late diverſions; e- 


ſumed their dominion; 
* 0 * 
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Tur attendance of Lord Elwin at 
Lorraine Houſe became no very fre- 
quent; ;and it was thence in wre that 
the connection between the families 
would ſoon be finally adjuſted. His 
lo:dſhip exulted highly in the proſpect, 
for Miſs De Lorraine's fortune was 
large; and he often reprimanded his ſon 
for not wearing a like appearance of joy 
with himſelf. No ſuch appearance could 
indeed be traced on his countenance: 
he ſpent more time at Belleforeſt than 
at the abode of his miſtreſs, and there 
only ſeemed to enjoy any tolerable de- 
gree of tranquillity. He formed a fri 
riendſhip with young Marſden, whoſe 
diſpoſitions were altogether fimilar 
his own; and, in the company of his 
Giter, the hours paſſed on, by him rarely 
noticed. One morning, having rode 


over, on pretence of calling upon his 


friend, he found him abfent with Sir 
William; but was informed, that Miſs 
Marſden was at home, and in her dreſ- 
ſing room. He begged admiſſion, and 
was immediately conducted up ſtairs, 
where he diſcovered her at work, and fat 
down unformally on the ſofa beſide her; 
while ſhe enquired after Lord Elwin, and 
the family at Lorraine Houſe, with whom 
ſhe knew he had dined the day before. 
His anſwers were cold and unintereſted; 
till at length, on ſpeaking of young De 
Lorraine, he mentioned having heard a 


ſelf indebted, at the ſame time re report of his being ſoon to pay his ad- 


iefſting to ſee him as often at Belle- 
foreſt as his leiſtre or his inclinations 
would permit. Can it be ſaid that the 
latter were likely to prevent his viſits 
there? If taey were, why did he ſtart, 
why did he change colour, on being led 
up to Henrietta by her father? Why was 
his behaviour to his magnificent partner 
cold and inanimate thro: ghout the even - 
ing? And why, on parting for the night, 
did he afk of Henrietta, with a tone of 
dejection, and a ſigh half ſuppreſſed, if he 
had ber permiſſion, as well as Sir Wil- 
liam's, to pay his reſpects to her at home ? 
© The remainder' of the Races afforded 
little ſatisfaftion, it will be ſuppoſed, to 
either party. When they were conclud- 
ed, all the neighbouring families return- 


dreſſes to herſelf. * I know nothing of 


it, replied Henrietta. His behaviour 


to me is the ſame it is to every body. 


.© elſe; that is, very complimental, and 
very trifling. I make no apologies to 
$ mu for ſuch expreſſions, becauſe I 
45 


now you mult think of him as I do.“ 


—* Perhaps I may, returned Henry; 
© bur ſtill, muſt I not tell you, I am 
* ſorry to obſerve ſo little proſpect of 
© ſucceeding in the negociation I have 
© been deſired to undertake? ! What 
negociation? ! Colonel De Lorraine 


* has requeſted me to ſpeak in favour of 


dis ſon, to you and your brother while 
© he himſelf expreſſed his wiſhes con- 
cerning your union to Sir William 
Marſden. I told him it was a taſk I 

. | ; © was 


, 
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© was very unequal to, and begged to 
© be bt Fx bur he would take vo de- 
< nial, though I confefſed myſelf uiterly 
„at à loſs what to lay in favour of the 
t young gemleman, whom, in tryth, I 
2 CO 40 little of. Lam come, there- 
« tore; this morning, to recommend him 
© to you; and intreat you will reflect. 
© he is the heir of a noble fortune, and 


- © at the death of an uncle and his father 


« will bear a very high tank in life /— 


That figure, cried Henrietta, pointing 


to the repreſentation of a little Chineſe 
prince 4 the chimney- piece, bore 
© an higher one than ever he will; and 
« yer, I do entreat you, in my turn, 
© to believe, I never would have had 
© him,'—-""Mifs Marſden,” exclaimed 
Henty, with affection, there is not a 
© man in the world who can be worthy 
of you: if there was, it would he him 
« who had a foul to love you as you de- 


.« ſerve, and fortitude” ſuficient to for- 


© bear wounding you with the unavail- 
ing confeſſion. It was impoſſible to 
m. ſtake the ſigni fication of theſe words, 
and Henrietta was confounded by them ; 
when the ſudden preſence of her father 
and brother relieved her diftreſs, and 
ſpared her the pain of framing” an an- 
ſwer to them. „ - 


THE FATAL MARRIAGE, 


Ix a very ſhort, time after this viſit 
and converiation, the day for Miſs De 
Lorraine's marriage was fixed on; and 
Henry's-profound dejeQtion increaſed as 
it drew near, till the morning before 
it, when, as he was breakfaſting at Lor- 
raine Hoſe, in company with the Marſ- 
den family, letters, with the London 
mark, were put into his hands. 
he had lead them, his countenance in. 
ſtantly cleared up; he aſſumed a calm, 
and even haul, behaviour; and con- 
ducted himſelf, if not with warmth, at 
lcaſt with the moſt attentive politeneſs 
towards his bride, who ſ-emed diſpofed 
to conſider his. ſlighteſt mark of regard 
as the effect of the livelieſt paſſion. Hen- 
rietta's ſurprize was mottly excited by 
this change. She had been more ac- 
quainted with the ſentiments of his heart 


than any other, Lord Elwin excepted, 


whom his ſon had repeatedly implored 


to diſengage him from a family it was 


im polſihle to eſtrem, and a woman he 
never could love. To Henrietta, there- 
fore, the alteration in his manner was 


After 
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inexplicable;” It poſſoct off, however, 
without being materfalſy noticed; and 
even the next morning he appeared with 
the ſame ſettled air 2 Sir 


'Wilkam, with his fon and daughter, was 


requeſted: to ſpend” the day ar Lurraine 
Ho: Iz; 2nd, 1mpotiible as u was to de- 


cline it, they accompanied the family 


into the chapel, and witneſſed the un- 
grateful ceremony. Ungrateful to Henry 
it appeared, indeed, for he repeatedly 
changed colour while it was proceedingʒ 
and, not till the whole was concluded, 
reſumed any marks of tranquillity.” On 
their return, however, into the houſe, he 
received, in a becoming manner, the 


compliments that were, paid him; thoſe 


excepted of Henrietta, for they ſtruck too 
near his heart to he heard without emo- 
tion. I hroughout the day, an unerring 
ſenſe of propriety regulated his behavi- 
our; and, even as it advanced, he ſeemed 


-more and more compoſed, till the clock 


{truck eight, when he aroſe, and left the 
company . Colonel De Lorraine had quit- 
ted the room but a few minutes before, 
ſo that Henry's departure was not re- 
marked, it being thought he had gone 
in ſearch of the other; but each of them 
{taid ſome time, and at length the colo- 


nel returned without his ſon-in-law, 


whoſe abſence began to excite, not their 
ſurprize only, but theiruneaſineſs: when, 


after year two hours were elapſed, in 


which they had heard nothing of him, and 
Sydney Marſden was preparing, at Lord 
Elwin's requeſt, to make enquiries after 
his ſon; a ſervant of that nobleman en- 
tered the room, and delivered to his ma- 
ſer a letter, the ſeal of which he haſtily 


broke open, and found, within, theie 


words 


- 1 


MY LORD, 3-11 


Y OUR anger at the ſtep I have taken 


it is 1mpcthble for me to apprehend, 


ſince yourlelt have driven me into it. The 


lady you deſigned for me I never can 
love; yet, in compliance with your poſi- 
tive will, I have married, though it is not 
in my power to live with her. I have 
exchanged. into a regiment abroad and 
am now on my road to Gibraltar, for 
which place I expect to embark 
to-morrow morning. All purſuits m 
therefore be vain; beides, that it would 


be incompatible with my duty to remain 


a day longer in England. I am ſorry 
at being compelled to leave your lordſhip 
the unpleaſant taſk of breaking 'thie 
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well known how gnant to 
thoughts of ſuch a match was the heart 


of your devoted ſon, 


HetxyY DAVENPORT. 
Tue fury of Lord Elwin after he had 


done reading this letter, the eager cu- 


rioſity of the ſpectators to learn it's con- 
tents, and the diſtreſs of the greater, part 
of them when the truth was revealed, 
Who may deſcribe! I atte not the 
piture. Suffice it to ſay, that in leſs 
ame than five minutes the enraged no- 


bleman had formed fifty deſigns, each 


more impracticable than the other, and 


all of chem abſurd to the extremeſt de- 


gree; that Colonel De Lorraine ſeemed 
chonking with ſuppreſſed haughtineſs 
and 2 that his daughter, after faint - 
ang ſeveral times, and expreſſing her ſor- 


row one moment by tears, and 


dhe next by invectives, was carried ill to 
bed; and that the Marſdens, finding all 
gonfuſon and diſmay, and that it was 
impoſlible for them to be of any ſervice, 
left the ſcene of tumult, and returned to 
Relleforeft, late as it was. The next 


morning, on ſending to enquire after 


Lord Elwin and the family, a gene- 
ral anſwer was returned, that they were 
very well: that, however, was not the 
caſa; for the high ſpirit of the unfortu- 
mate Henry's wife, added to her natural 
Al health, throwing her into perpetual 


Haintings, very nearly 0 her 
ſrame. "Fay favor flible to expreſs 


the uncommon noiſe that this adventure 
made in the neighbourhood; for it was 


not in the power of any of the parties to 


diſguiſe the real truth. No one ap 

Aurpriſed at the ſtrength of diſguſt that 
could mduce a young mah to behave in 
Fuch a manner to ſuch a wife; and the 
family of the De Lorraines were ſo 255 
-nerally diſliked, that few perſons felt 


any emotions of pity at the 1 
bo- 


of their. ill · diſguiſed diſtreſs. 

ſom of Henrietta, perhaps, though at 
firſt the moſt inclined of any to mourn 
the proſpect that lay before Da- 
wenport, was now the moſt ſenſible of 
;commileration; and ſhe could not but 
blame him, as it was not practicable for 
Sim to live with her, for marrying at all, 


without conſidering the violent and un- 


, 


_ NEW NOVELTST'S MAGAZINE. 
of this-matter ta che DeLor- 
nine family 3 but you mult indeed par- 
gon me for faying, you have brought 
i all on yourſelf; for you have wag 


", 


- 


+ THE REFUSAL... 
- SEVERAL months elapſed without 


any · intelligence concerning Henry ar- 


riving in 2 excepting uch 28 


was imported by ſome officers returning 
from Gibraltar; that he appeared in a 
{tate of the deepelt d jection, and always 
intreated the commander to place him 
in every poſt that could be eſleemed moſt 


dangerous. Information of a natue . 
like this was not calculated to reflore 


much tranquillity to the breaſts of thoſe 
who _ wiſhed his 2 or his re- 
turn; for were very diſtinct: the pray- 
ers of 2 . aroſe for — . 
ter; thoſe of the Marſdens for the firſt. 
It has already been mentioned, that at 
Colonel De Lorraine's requeſt, Henry, 


before his marriage, intimated to his fair 


friend ſomething of a deſign entertained 
= other family of uniting them- 
ſelves to Sir William's by her means. 
This defign, though for a while neglect- 
ed amidſt the tumult, was by no means 
laid afide, but rather ſeemed to gain ad- 
ditional _ trom the troubles they 
felt, arifing from a different quarter. 
The colonel formaliy propoſed his ſen to 
the barunet, who returned the ſameanſwer 
he had always done on occaſions of the 
like nature That he was as much the 
Friend, as he was the father, of his daugh- 
ter and that ſhe had a prudence he could 
rely on, even in a caſe where her own 
happineſs was concerned, the moſt im- 
nt one to him and, therefore, that 

to herſelf alone he referred him fora po- 
ſitive acceptance or denial. The man 
to whom he ſpoke had few feelings that 
correſponded with his, and ſeemed, con- 
ſequently, much ſurprized at the reply; 
but only faid, that if ſuch was his me- 
thod, the young gentleman himſelf might 
be the — addreſſer, and the moſt 
likely one to ſucceed. Sir William was 
ſilent; for, knowing his daughter as be 
did, he could be little able to join in 

opinion with bim. P 1 

In a few days after, Henrietta re- 
ceived a ftate viſit from the lo 
totally unformed both by nature and art 
to win her affections, even. though they 
had not been inclined to favour another! 
an amiable and unfortunate young man, 
whom, though ſhe rightly conſidered as 
loſt for ever to her, ſhe yet found it im- 
poſſible to forget. The event will be 


' readily imagined: the declined bis wag- 


nificent offera in the moſt poſiti ve, 
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in 
excited his aſtoniſhment to a 


EDS 
ti et of hi 
_ 7 laſt adding others ſtill ſtronger 
in their nature, he aroſe, enflamed with 
a reſentmebt he could ill diſguiſe, and 
that was moſt unlikely to prove a temp- 


tation to her to alter her ve; and left 


the room, bowing profoundly, t 
little of reſpe& could be diſcerned on 
countenance. Henrietta rejoiced at the 
concluſion of a taſk ſodifagreeable, and 
ſincerely hoped that ſhe might never 
in be teazed with the ſolicitations of 


tendereſt emotions; and who now,” far 
the firſt time, diſcovered the full ſtnengik 
of her attachment towards the ill-fated 
victim of - his father's avarice! What, 
too, were the feelings of that father, wha - 
had the pangs of an upbraiding con- 
ſcienee to ſuſtain, in addition to the orrow 
he felt for the loſs of the eldeſt, and tho 
moſt amiable of his. ſons! I ſuppreſs 


them both, for they will readily be con- 
, ceived; and —— — 


who, afflifted as they were at the ſtate ii 
which they beheld their daughter, had 
the mortificatioh to find every effort 

could make to ſave her fruitleſs, for 
ſhe-lived three weeks only after the lack 


obo of his family, whom ſhe muſt have news reſpecting her huſband arrived, 


known very llightly to have ſuppoſed 


capable of repeating them, So great was 
— pride, and 15 warm —— 
ment, at what they termed her contemp- 
tuous rejection, that no communication 
ever after ſubſiſted between the houſes 
at Lorraine and Belleforeſt. In all com- 
panies they abuſed her bigh ſpirit, and 
affected to pity the weakneſs of her fa- 
therz,by ſuch a method revealing to every 
one that truth they were moſt ambitious 
to conceal, and which, but for their own 
injudicious behavzour, might never have 
been ſuſpected. ' 


* 


RAe 
ilch was fat being y re- 
eſtablihed though pique and vexation, 
much more than any tender ſentiment, 
had affected it in the recent ſhock. Yet 
time had ſenſibly abated her emotions 
and, at the end of fix mgnths from her 
marriage, the idea of Henry Davenport 
recurred without occaſioning her much 
diſturbance; and ſhe was viſibly gaining 
ſtrength in as material a degree as he! 
conſtitution ſeemed likely ever to allow 
of, when, at the above-mentioned pe- 
riod, an intelligence arrived from Gib- 
raltar, that at once effectually blaſted all 
her hard - gained compoſure; and, by the 
ſurprize it cauſed, threw her back into 
her worſt ſtages of health. The intel- 
ligence I ſpeak of was that of her huſ. 
band's death, killed on guard by a ſe- 
cret ſhot, - Her breaſt was incapable of 
love; yet, from the weakneſs of her 
frame, ſhe was as much affected as if he 
bad been inexpreſſibly dear to her, 
What, then, were the feelings of Hen- 
"tia, who had u heart ſuſcopuble of the 


— 


Lord Elwin, more able to combat wich 
adverſity, ſurvived the ſhock; but he 

x — it only to deplore the wretched 
effects of his poſitive tyrahny; and to 
mourn, while waiting for the return of 
his ſecond ſon from a z with bitter 
anguiſh, the event that recalled hin 
home. That fon, whoſe name was 

George, was on his travels for, from 
collateral line, he inherited an eſtate by 
no means inconſiderable; and, at the 
time we are now arrived at, as at the - 
Emperor's court, from whence an 


pprntning , who had been 
on a footing.of much mtimacy with him. 
| of his morals, manners; and difpo=  - 
tion, in terms of the highett praiſe. He 
d him to be univerſaily beloved, 
and a model for every young Euglihb- 
"man who travelled for improv | 
article y brought 
others the leaſt by wholeſale. Information 
of a nature like this, reſpecting the now 
preſumptive | heir of his honours and 
eſtate, _— — conſa- 
Lord El * - 
win, on receiving it, -reiterated © © 
his orders for the — 
his fon, whom he had not ſeen for abore 
frre years, having ſent him, at the age 


rooted in der bent. This truth fm n. 
deavoured to conceal from the penetrat · 


ſorrow the noariſhed, inſenſiby preyed 
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affections to ſome-other-objeft, and in- 
Autre her, in time; to marry. Iuſinuations 

öl this nature ſhe never made any reply 
to tilt Lord Elwin intimated to her 


Father a wish that, at ſome future period, 


in caſe the people proved agree - 
able to each 8 5 might take 
place between his family and theirs, by 
. -mieans of his fon, whom he ſoon expected 

in Berkſhire, and whoſe character gene- 


* 


tions had made ſuch an itnpreſſion on 
the mind of a boy of eighteen ur nine- 
teen, and ſtrove vainly to recollett any 
little particularities in his behaviour to- 
wards her at the time. At length, ſhe 
concluded that he muſt have received in- 
ſtructions reſpectiug his preſent conduct 
from Lord Elin, and that idea height- 


ened the diſguſt ſhe had entertained before. 


However, much conſolation preſented it- 


ral fame ſpoke of as ſo unexceptionable. ſelf in the thought of her-father's gen- 
Henrietta then firmly made anfwer, the tieueſs of teniper ; and, ſecbre that his af. 
-:could not hear of it, be George Daven+ fectium would never ſtrive to conſtrain 
port what he might; and intreated her her inclinatians, ſhe awaited, with com- 
A caſe Lord Elwin ſhould ever ſure, the time when their titled neigh- 
| in enter on the ſubject, to tell him, - bour ſhould introduce his ſon at Belle- 
ſuch a ſcheme mult pofitively not be en- foreft, which he had promiſed to do the 
tertain ed. (4d after his arrival. ITS 
SW * | 1 1 within 
D een F a week after Clitheroe's firſt reception at 
b. NNE. PROLET DESOLVE.. the houſe of his friend. They worw in- 
Aso this: time, a friend of Sir formed of it the ſame evening by ſome 


William Marſden, - whom be had long 
- hoped to ſee at Belleforeſt, arrived there 


from London, where he always reſided 
the winter and ſpring. His name was 


chance viſitors who had ſeen his carriage 
paſs by, and had obſerved the livery of 
it's followers; conſequently, the next 
morning, Lord Elwin was expected 


"gi Clitheroe, an old and very valuable ac- Henrietta, with an uneaſineſs ſhe could 
_ «x ' ._.quaintanee of the baronet, and the god- not overcome; by her father, with a ſe- 
FJ | father of both his children. From him cret hope, though a failing confidence; 
© the reports circulated reſpecting Mr. Da - and byClitheroe, with undoubtingexulta- 
2 gained additional ſtrength; for tion. Theſe ſeveral emotions became 
73 be had left him in town, where he bad each more violent; when, nearoneo'clock, 
„ wdriwed but the week before, and from the gates of the park were actually open- 
1 whence he was very ſoon to ſet off for his ed, and two gentlemen were obſerved 
father's feat, Chuheroe's praiſe on the riding up towards the houſe. Henrietta 


-* fubjeRt of this young man, though he had was above ſtaiis in her dreſſing- room, 
never met with him before, _ no 

bounds: © The apparent ſweetneis of his 
diſpoſition, the manlineſs of his conduct, 
the elegance of his deportment, and the 
beauty of his countenance, were themes 
to bim inexhauftible; and when, on 


and judged it moſt proper to remain there 
till ſhe ſhould be called down, which 
it was. natural for her to expect to be 
every moment; yet did there above three 
quarters of an hour elapſe, during which 
time ſhe heard no human found of any 


SS 3 Xt f _ & n WEE, SN 


learning this* favourable opinion, Sir kind whatever. It was odd, and (he in 
William mentioned to him the circum- felt ſome ſurprize; but ſtill was pleaſed a 
Rances of Lord Elwin's imtimation, and at the opportunity of ſtrengthening her- Fo 
his daagbter's fepugnanze, Clitheroe felt ageinſt the ſo much boaſted attrac- wh 
only ſmiled, and ſaid, he apprehended, tions of George Davenport, by the che- En 
unleſs. ſhe was really inſenſible to what 1iſhed remembrance of his unfortunate hai 
Vas moſt engaging, that the ſon might brother; She ſat down on the {ofa where the 
prove more fucceſsſulz eſpecially as he he had reſted at the time of his mention- ſuf 
5 Fad ken of her in very high terms, ing young De Lorraine, and wept at the the 
and had declared to himſelf that it would e of his gentle manners aud lon 
not de in bis power to help envying the unhappy. fate. At that inſtant her bro- trac 


happineſs of that man who ſhould prove 
the choſen favourite of Miſs Marſden. 
© Theſe expreſſions gave her much dif. 
turbance; and even furprize; for though 
ſhe had frequently met with George Da- 
venport before he left England, the could 
not ſuppoſe that her then girth attrac. 


o 4 + * * 
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ther entered the room, ſent hy His father 
to bring her to the company; and ſhe 
aroſe, immoveabl yan, woe not to wa- 


ver from her. firit reſolution; and with 
no other ſentiments in hr heart for the 
perſon to whom ſhe was going to be in- 
troduced, byt thoſe of ſettled indifference, 
we a or 


trio 


W 


© « HENRY" AND 
or rather diſlike, 26 the conſidered him 


then as in ſome degree the ſupplanter 


of her favourite Henry. "Theſe ideas 
gathered ſtrength as ſhe communicated 
them to her brother on their way nor did 
he ſtrive to combat them till they ar- 
rived at the door of the parlour, when 
Sydney, putting one arm round her waiſt, 
led her in with the other hand. His 
action ſomewhat ſurpriſed her; however, 
ſhe went on unheſitatingly towards her 
father and Lord Elwin, who were ſtand- 
ing near one of the windows, without 
the ſon of the latter, who being with 
Chitheroe at the bottom of the room, be-- 
low the door, had Rood behind Henrietta 
at her entrance. She paid her compli- 
ments to Lord Elwin, and afterwards 
turned round to repeat ther/to the Mr. 
Davenport ſhe expected to behold when, 
with his arms acroſs, leaning againſt the 
wall, what figure ſtruck her eye? Even 
that of Henry, her lamented Henry, 
whom ſhe N ſo long, and to- 
wards whom ſhe had determined un- 
changing fidelity! The care of mT 
ſtill ſupported here without it, ſhe ha 
rhaps funk; and, even as it was, her 
arms fell - lifeleſs beſide her; ard ſhe 
ſtood, a ſtatue-looking form, with her 
eyes fixed on the cauſer of her aſtoniſh- 
ment. Nerd it be added, that he, with 
unfeigned affection, advanced, to prove 
that no deluſion was offered to her fight 3 
or that the ſilent wonder, which then 
poſſeſſed her, ſoon yielded place to the ten- 
dereſt emotions of joy? Yet, till this 
miracle was explained to her, ſome 
amazement it was natural ſhould re- 
main, Lord Elwin removed it. The 
report of Henry's fall aroſe, he informed 


her, from the circumſtance of his hav- 


ing really been be e wounded on 

ard, and laying for near twenty-four 
— to all appearance dead, during 
which time the diſpatches had been ſent to 


England. Contrary winds, he added, 
had 


for ſo many weeks prevented far. 
they intelligence arriving, that be was 
ſuſfifiently recovered to return home; at 
the Tame time that the regiment he be- 
longed to left Gibraltar, with the con- 
traditive news of his being ſtill alive, 


THE COBLER 


H ERE have been, now and then, 
1. extraordinary inſtances of pa- 
trio iſm and publick ſpirit, even among 

Vor. II. 


HENRIETTA, 


Clitheroe then, who had been 
throughout the whole of this ſcene, ad- 


mired his ingenious miſtake, in having 


become acquainted with, and always 
ſpeaking of, Henry Davenport, ſup- 
ling him to have been his brother, who 
ill remained at Vienna; for hehadlearn- 
ed the ſalſity of the report immediately 
after his father's orders arrived, and in 
conſequence forbore to attend to them. 
The information ſhe received tended 
to convince Henrietta that the objects be= 
fore her were abſolutely real, and that ſhe 


had not been deceived by a phantom; 


yet was it a conſiderable time before ſhe 
could poſſibly compoſe her mind ſuffi- 
ciently to ralk with any degree of cohe- 
rence. At length, however, the * 
ſions of her father's pleaſure, and the 
ſoothing voice of her revived friend, re- 
ſtored her ſpirits to their natural ſtate 
and ſhe congratulated Lord Elwin with 
teſtimonies of unſuppreſſed delight. He 
received them with a joy equal to her 
own, at the ſame time reproaching his 
intereſted views as the ſource of ev 


43 


ſorrow they had felt. On this ſubject 


he was ſilenced by his ſon, who affirmed 
the preſent ſatisfaction to be ample 
amends for all; and by Sir William 
Marſden, who, as had before been con- 
certed, took hold of his daughter's hand, 
and placed it within that of Henry, joint- 
ly preſented” by his father and himſelf. 
© Now," faid Lo 

rence of a ſtill angry Heaven alone can 
prevent my becoming bleſſed. I had 
nearly deſtroyed the laſting peace of 
mind of two amiable young perſons, 
deſigned, I am 1 for each other, 
and nothing but à miracle could turn 
aſide the miſchief I had plotted. A mi- 


rd Elwin, -* the interfe- - 


ſtored to life; he has forgiven his father, 


and, for many years to come, may the 
happineſs of Henry and Henrietta 
prove a reproach to the tyranny of ſuch 
parents as. not content with dominion 


0 
4 
4 
0 
c 
* racle has been allowed. My ſon is re- 
4 
c 
c 
s 
c 
0 5 of their children, would 


over the per 


© conftram their ſpirits alſo, which the 


Almighty alone knows, properly, how 
* to guide!” _ 


* 


OF MESSINA. 


the loweſt ranks in fociety. Of this we 


have a memorable and moſt NN 14 


example, in the Ny of the Cobler © 


! 


— 


ings; and, as pro 
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Meſlina, Tt h pretty late in be 
laſt century, and ſerves abundantly ta 
prove that publick ſpirit is the growth of 


whe. degree 


e Cobler of Meſſina was an honeſt 
man; he was alſo a man of reflection. 
He ſaw the corruption, luxury, and op- 

ſon, under which his country la- 
{who He faw rapes unpuniſhed; adul- 
teries unreproved; barbaraus murders 
either ſcreened hy church · ſanctuaries, or 
atoned for by money; in a word, he ſaw. 
an — — degeneracy of manners, 
artly from the want of will, partly 
om the want of power, in the govern- 
ment, to chaſtiſe offenders, In this ſitua 
tion, he reſolved to undertake the ardu- 
ous taſk of 8 theſe diſorders, 
and thought it both lawful and expe 
dient to become at once the avenger of 
the innocent, and the terror of the 
guilty. 8 
He accordingly ſallied out in the even- 
opportunities of- 
fered, diſpatched ſuch as he knew to be 
incorrigihle offenders. As there were in 
Meſſina a great number of theſe over- 

n criminals, the Cobler, in the ſpace 
of a few weeks, did a world of execu- 
tion. The ſun never roſe without diſ- 
covering freſh marks of his juſtice: here 
lay an uſurer, who had ruined hundzeds; 


there an unjuſt magiſtrate, who had heen 


the curſe 


thouſands; in one corner, a 
npbleman, who had debauched his 
friend's wife; in another, a man of the 
ſame rank, who, through ayarice or am 


bition, had proſtituted his own; but as 


the bodies were always left untouched, 
with all their ornaments about them, and 
very often with conſiderable ſums in their 
pockets, it was Viſible they were not diſ- 


; patched for the ſake of money, and their 
numbers made it as evident that they did 


not fall victims to private revenge. 

Tt is not in the power of words to de- 
ſcribe the aſtoniſhment of the whole city: 
things came at laſt to ſuch a paſs, that 
not à rogue of any rank whatever durſt 


-walk the ſtreets. At laſt, the Viceray 


cauſed publick proclamation to be made, 
that he would give the ſum of two thou. 


Jang crowns 10 apy perſon who ſhould 


' 


the cathedral, and took t 


* 


diſcover the author or authors of thelg 
murders; promilng, at the ſame time, 
the like reward, with an abſolute in- 
demnity to the perſon Who had done 
them, if he would diſcover himſelf; and, 
as a pledge of his ſincerity, he went ta 
ſacrament, 
that he would punctually perform every 
tittle of his proclamation, | 

The Cobler went directly to the pa- 
lace, and demanded audience of the Vice- 
roy; to whom, upon his declaring that 
he had ſomething of great importance ta 
communicate, he was admitted alone. 
He began with putting his Excellency 
in mind of his oath, who aſſured bim 
he meant to keep it religiouſly, The 
Cobler then proceeded to the 8 
harangue. I, Sir, have been alone 
* that inftrument of juſtice, who dif- 
* patched, in ſo ſhart a time, fo many 
* eriminals, In doing this, Sir, I have 
© done no more than what was your duty 
* todo, You, Sir, who in reality are 
© guilty of all the offences which theſe 
© wretches committed, deſerved'the ſame 
© chaſtiſement, and had met with it too, 
© had I not reſpected the repreſentative 
© of my prince, who I know is account- 
© able to God alone. . 

The Viceroy, ,who was thoroughly 
convinced that he told him no more than 
the truth, repeated his aſſurances of ſafe- 
Yo and thanked him very affectianately 

or the tenderneſs he had ſhewn him; 
aiding, after all, he was ready to pay 
him the wo thouſand crowns. 

Qur Cobler returned the Viceroy's 
compliments, in his rough way but toid 
him that, after what had paſſed, he be- 
lieved it would be but prudent in him ta 
make choice of ſome other city for his 
habitation. . . 

The Viceroy then ordered a Tartane 
to tranſport the Cobler, his family, his 
effects, and two thouſand crowns, to one 
of the ports in the ſtates of Genoa, where 
he paſſed the remainder of his days in 
eaſe and quiet; and the city of Meſſina 
felt, for a long time after, the good ef · 
fects of his enthuſiaſtick zeal for the pub · 
lick good, N 
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"ELIZA, | 


ELIZ A3 


\ OR, 
Tk FAIR FUGITIVE, 


L1Z A was the beauteous offspring 

of a fond but whimfſical couple, 

* whoſe. peculiar abſurdities were long the 
jeſt, as ſhe was delervedly the admiration, 
of Bath, and it's poliſhed environs. 
Though her education had been confin- 
ed, and regulated on a plan of uncom- 
mon ſtupidity, yet ſo laviſh had Nature 
been of every mental endowment, that 
very little aid was requized from art to 
give each it's full degree of brilliancy 
and effect. Thoſe who beheld her could 
not but admire the graceful eaſe of her 
department, and wondered whence the 
drew thoſe large ſupplies of reaſon and 


humour which enriched and enlivened 


her converſation. With all theſe marks 
of ſuperiority, Eliza had none of that 
frivolous vanity which ſeems almoſt in- 
ſeparable from female excellence, If 
ſhe at times converſed with freedom on 


the molt intereſting #1 3049" it was Evi. 


dently rather to gratify the inclination 
of others, who never could liſten to her 
but with pleaſure, than to indulgea vo- 
lubility 'of ſpeech, from which few of 
the amiable ſex can plead an entire ex- 
emption. This 2 however, 
is by no means intended as ſarcaſtick, 
ſince it is to that circumſtance we owe 
more than three-fourths of the charms 
which embelliſh ſociety. 

The parents of Eliza, as it has already 
been meryioned, poſſeſſed ery few, if 
any, of her amiable qualities: they were, 
however, what the world would have 


ſtiled good ſort of people, had they con- 


tinued to act that part in it with which 
they began their career, and for which 
alone natute had evidently deſigned them. 
But, if what Mr. Pope ſays be true, that 
men would be angels, angels would 
8 „ and by that aſpiring pre- 
ſumption throw every thing into confu- 
fron; we, may with equal reaſon affer?, 
that all is nonſenſe and ridicule, when 
the illiterate vulgar ruſh from their nar- 


row ſphere, and make aukward attempts” 


to move with eclat in that of ſuperior 
beings. This was literally the caſe with 
dur preſent couple, from the time of 


ſeſſed would ſcarcely have affor 


their quitting their ſhop in Cornhill, to 
their retiring to a ſuperb villa in the vi- 
cinity of Bath, and thus exchanging the 
centre of buſineſs for that of wan and 
diſlipation. The huſband having once 


conceived this ſave idea, was not under 


the neceſſity of enforcing compliance 
with his cara fpoſa on this as on ſome 


former occaſions: the purpoſe in view - 


had been the primitive and glorious ob- 
ject of all her exertions and ambition 
for this ſhe had toiled and — 


with unexampled frugalityz while her 


no leſs aſſiduous partner was driving his 
bargains at Change, or negociatin 
loansin the Alley. An additional plum 
to that of which they were already pof- 
her 
more real ſatis faction than the arrival 


of that period for which ſhe had ſo long 


ſighed. | 

Having fixed on their place of reſi - 
dence, and made an ample proviſion o 
whatever was neceſſary to the very ſplen- 


did figure they were now determined to 


make in the world, they were conveyed 
thither in the full triumph of a coach 
and fix, attended by a numerous-reti- 
nue, to the great ſurprize and amuſe- 
ment of all who ke or beheld them. 


Their mode of life did not diſgrace their 


equipage; and their Bath villa ſoon be- 
came the refort of all who thought pro- 
per to regale and divert themſelves at 
their expence. The wines and viands 
were greatly extolled by thoſe who 
pqued themſelves on Epicurean taſte, 


and their excellence was ſtill more effec- 


tually proved by the moſt aſtoniſhing 
conſumption of both at every quick- re- 
peated entertainment. The table con- 
verſation was ſuch as might naturally 
be expected from gueſts whoſe chief de- 
fign in reſorting thither was to diſplay 
their wit in ironical compliments to the 
maſler and miſtreſs of the banquet, who 
ſwallowed the bait with equal i:mplicity 
and ſatis faction. The peculiar grace of 
the latter, in her method of carving, was 
never ſuffered to paſs unnoticed; 


when, As Was frequently the caſe, a difh | 
| 2 or 
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or a ſauce-boat was overturned in the 
ion, ſome perſon was ever ready 
to obſerve that accidents of that nature 
| might happen to the moſt alert and expe- 
rienced. Theſe ſallies and invendoes 
being perfectly underſtood by the pr 
ties preſent, uſually produced convulſive 
fits of mirth;z in which Eliza was the 
only perſon who did not take a part; 
and on this account ſhe was frequently 
reproached for her want of taſte and 
wit; while tacit diſapprobation was 
only expreſſion of her pity and con- 
tempt. It was not in the nature of 
things that the follies of her infatuated 
parents ſhould eſcape her diſcernment ; 
ſhe knew how to reſpect them in 
_ folhes, . waited for the eee 
when time and experience might open 
ir eyes, and e. turn to their 
purſuits. 

But what more than all contributed to 
ſupport the fund of merriment, was the 
ſuppoſed antiquity of her father's fa- 
mily, on hd he valued himſelf more 
than on all he poſſeſſed. To prove his 
pretenſions in this way, for ſuch they 

moſt literally were, the. bottles and 
| glaſſes were removed to make way for a 
ge roll of parchment, containing his 


igree from nameleſs generations. The 
9 8 


iy name was originally Nidrom, - 


which, by an apt tranipofit.on of the 
two letters m and d, was now changed 
into Nimrod, as he proved himſelf to a 
demonſtration lineaily deſcended from 
that celebrated hunter, which was alſo 
a ſufficient authority for a ftag's head, 
by way of creſt, in his arms, and two 
bucks for ſupporters. To Nimrop, 
Eſq. was invariably added; and Sir was 
not unfrequently prefixed to ALEXAN=- 
DER; though he was prudently ſilent as 
to the time and occaſion of his obtaining 


the honour of knighthood. My lady 


might have been equally puzzled to ac- 
9 for her 1 bad . the polite- 
neſs, or rather policy. of her viſitors, 
made them wave all difagreeable queſ- 
tions while in her pref-nce, and thus 
rivetted both in the filly deluſion. Eli- 
za, whoſe tender heart was wounded b 

the daily repetition of this farce in high 
life, was often tempted to remonſtrate 
with her parents in private; but when at 
laft ie did venture to break through her 
uſual reſerve, her intention-was miſcon- 
ſtrued into inſolence and ditreſpeR, and 
ſhe was ordered not to preſume to cen- 


ſute their conduct, which ought to be 


E. 


6 
' \ 
. v, %. 


of 


, 


the model of ber owh. The delicacy of 


filial piety made her ſeemingly acquieſce . 


in what ſhe knew to be pregnant with 
abſurdity; eſpecially as ſhe clearly ſaw 
that the ſeeds of folly were tov deeply 
ſown to be eradicated by her feeble ex- 
ertions: ſhe therefore gave up tha point 
as abſolutely deſperate, and waited with 
reſignation, till Death, or more welcome 
Hymen, ſhould remove her from a {cene 
ſo irkſome and painful to her feelings. 
Alas! how yain and precatious are moſt 
of our . wiſhes l and how often do we 
look forward to ſame diſtant point with 
eager deſire, which when attained only 
leaves room for deeper regret, and more 
heartfelt ſorrows ! 

Had Eliza been left by her parents, 
as ſhe was by Heaven and Nature, free 
in her choice of a partner for life, her 

d ſenſe and penetration would daubt- 
els have been the guide to her affections, 
and fixed them on ap object deſerving 
of ſo much Jovelineſs and perfection: 
but even in this point, which was to de- 
termine nothing leſs tian her happineſs 
or miſery for ever, was Eliza doomed 
to be the ſlave of parental authority, at 
the expence of every ſuggeſtion of rea- 


ſon, every ſentiment and feeling of her 


ul, | ; 

And will Eliza ſubmit to this moſt 
unnatural ſtretch of power? No: Na- 
ture ſhrinks back at the gloomy proſpect 
which muſt then be opened to her view; 
ſhe ſees it in all it's horrors; duty for 
one moment keeps reaſon in thoughtful 
ſuſpenſe. Tis paſt! her reſolutions are 
taken; and much is her {piritto be com- 
mended for thus claiming thoſe. ſacred 
rights which cruel oppreſſion would have 
extorted from her. This was done by 
a timely elopement; for which no perſon 
will, I believe, be inclined to blame her, 
who attends to the following faithful 
portrait of her intended huſband. 


This very hopeful youth had little in 


his form and nothing in his ſentiments, 
to diſtinguiſh him from the brute crea- 
tion; though his manners hd received 
cvery aid from cultivation, and at firſt 


ſight ſpoke too much in favour of bis 


charager, Never, perhaps, were the 
fool and villain more compleatly blended 
than in his compoſition; and the too par- 
tial indulgence of a fond mother corre- 
ſponded but too well with the evident de- 

ign of nature in his original formation. 
A too great applicat on to hooks, the 


would obſcrve, might poſſibly prove 
injurious 
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injurious to healthy and, as her ſon, 
thank Heaven! was not born to ac- 

wire, but to ſpend, a fortune, he would 
dure have as much learning as was ne- 
ceſſary for a gentleman, The moſt un. 
reſtrained practice of every {pecies of 
gaming was admitted on the plea of 
gentility, and all his vices were excuſed 
becauſe they were not of a vulgar caft, 
but thoſe of a gentleman. Thus was he 
early iniusted into irregalarities; ahd 
ſeldom, if ever, retired trom ſcenes of 
nocturnal riot but in a ſtate of wretched 


intoxication. Woman, that laſt and. 


beſt gift of Heaven to man! that Jove-+ 
lieſt image of his kindne!s, and faireſt 
work of his creation! woman was only 
prized by this intemperate jon of lewd- 
nels, as ſhe ſubmitted to be the venal in- 
ttrument of his pleaſures; and all that 
he knew of conjugal febcity was, that it 
would be his province to command— 
that of his paſſive conſort to be filent 


and to ohey. Hrs heart had never been 


warmed by one generous ferling; bru- 
tality was the teſt of his ſocial ties; and 
his haughtineſs to thoſe beneath him 
was only ſurpaſſed by his ſervility to ſu- 
periors when. ſubmiſſion pointed out the 
obvions path to intereſt, 

Such was the man ſelected by the pa- 
rents of Eliza from a numerous train of 
admirers. Should it be aſked what 
could poſſibly induce them to give him 
the preterence, the only reaſon that can 
be aſſigned is the extent of his influence, 
the number of his titles, and that allur- 
ing ignis fatuus, h's pedigree. Theſe 
were to ſupply the want of ſenſe, honour, 
and ſuch other requiſnes as can alone in 
any degree indemnity the tender ſex tor 


the reſignation of liberty and that irre- 


ſiſtible empire which beauty enſures to 
them over every ſubject heart. Deter- 
mined not to be the prey of ſuch a mon- 
iter, Eliza fled, taking with her in mo- 
ney and jewels what would provide de- 
cently for her future ſupport, and ſought 
an aſylum in the bowls of a friend and 
diſtant relation, who lived retired from 
the world in a very remote part of the 
country, 

Misfortune, however, attended Wer 
to this retreat;' for, having depoſited her 
little property with a merchant at the 
uſual rate of intereit, he ſoon became a 
bankrupt, and ſhe was left with no re- 
ſources but ſack as muſt flow through 


the narrow channels of what is impro- 


Terly called friendly benevolence, She 
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now ſoon experienced thoſe flights which, 
uſually attend a life of dependence; and 


reſolved to quit a honſe where the clearly 


perceived ſhe was no longer a welcome 
— but whilſt ſhe was revolving in 

er anxious mind on what plan ſhe 
ſhould determine tor ber future ſupports 
the arrival of two ſervants from her fa- 
ther convince:t her ſhe had been betrayed - 
by the perſon on whole fidelity ſhe had 
relied fur protection. Entreaties, the 
knew, would be loſt upon mercenary 
ſouls; and, having no money to offer as 
the price of her treedom, ſhe ſubmitted 
to the hard law of neceffity with becom - 
ing fortitude, and ſtepped into the chaiſe 
prepared for her, fully determined to act 
the only part which could now reſcue her 
from worſe than deſtruction. 

On her arrival at Bath, the appeared 
perfectly compoſed in her actions; juſ- 
tiſied her conduct in ſe words was 
callous to reproaches, which ſhe was 
conſcious ſhe did not deferve; and ſtill 
more ſo to menaces, which were far leſs 
terribleto her imagination than the threat- 
ened marriage, to which ſhe 8 
her moſt determined averſion. Every 
thing was however prepared for the nu 
tials; and. on the appointed day, he 
was dragged like a victim to al- 
tar. ear : 

The cl an, however, did not 
find Eliza fo ready to anſwer queſtions . / 
as he was to aſk them; or, at leaſt, in 
the way that he expected, and her pa- 
rents could have wiſhed. She prote 
— the violence offered her, in terms 
of juſt yet modeſt indignation; inter- 
rupted the parſon more than once in the 
uſual preamble; and when at length the 
deciſive queſtion was put, ſhe anſwered 
*.No!' in a tone of les which im- 
mediately deſtroyed all hapes of con» 
cluding the ceremony. 

Old Nimrod exclaimed, that the girl 
was all perverſeneſs; and my lady pro- 
nounced her mid: to waich Eliza re- 
E. with a {mile, that in either caſe 

e was in a very improper ſtate for mar- 
riage, and conſequently hoped th 


. would excuſe her objections. The di 


appointed bridegroom declared, with an 
oath, that if (ſhe would not, me other 
would, and that it made very little dif- 
ference to him: while the parſon and 
clerk retired with diſguſt at the loſs of 
their reſpective fees. | 

Among others who were preſent at. 
this ceremony, was a ranger of gen- 
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tee! appearance, and who ſeemed greatly 
intereſted in what had engaged all his 


attention. The youth, the beauty, and 
perhaps more than all, the peculiar ſitu- 


ation of Elwa, had made the deepeſt 
imprefſions on his mind, and produced 
2 moſt effeQus] revolution in his heart. 


To feel for the diſtreſs and injuries of 


the ſufter ſex is a ſentiment fo eſſential 


t the idea of true courage and honour, 


that we may in general pronounce that 


man every way 8 of 4ife who 


beſi ates one moment to facrifice it for 
their defence or reſcue, Horatio was not 


. +a perſon of ſo-dattardly a foul; and, yet 


uncertain whether the intereſt he took in 
Eliza's fate proceeded from compaſſion 
or love, he reſolved, at all events, to re- 
dreſs her wrongs wichout delay. But 
before the means he adopted to effect 
this pyrpoſe are deſcribed, it will be pro- 

to give the reader a juſt idea of his 
rank and character. Both theſe were 
ſach as to entitle him to univerſal eſteem, 
though the latter was remarkable for one 


trait, which was rather extraordinary in 


2 perſon of his ſtrong ſenſe and manly 
benevolence. This was nothipg leſs 
than a rooted prejudice againſt the fe- 
male character, as neceſſarily fraught 
with levity, inconſtancy, and deceit; fo 
that, though he was redlly the friend 
and advocate of the ſex in one ſenſe, he 
might be conſidered almoſt in the light 
of an enemy in another. His mis- 
fortune, it ſeems, had been, at an early 

, to be familiar with none but the 
moſt abandoned of the ſex; and fuch 
were the diſguſts excired in him from 


theſe juvenile ſcenes of indelicacy, that 


he liad formed a reſolution never to make 
the happineſs of his life depend on a fe- 
male who might probably be tinged 
with fome portion of thoſe vices which 
him with ſuch horror and 
deteſtation. Though a man of perfect 
candour in other reſpe&s, in this he 
proved himſelf moſt illiberally unjuſt; 
condemning. like many others, the whote 
for the errors of a few, when even they 
perhaps ought rather to be conſidered as 
odjects of compaſſion than contempt. 
Dear, tender, yet too often injured 
woman! never let me loſe an opportu- 
nity of aſſerting thy worth, or of vindi- 


- . cating thy character. To thee we owe 


whatever can tend to refine the joys, and 


ſoothe the cares of life; and if, in the 


neral diſtribution, a few ſlight imper- 
ections may have fallen to thy ſhare, 


% 


let them not be ſeen throwgh the mlero - 
ſcopich eye of malevolence, but rather- 


loſt in the brightnels of thy perfections. 
Teo well can I account for al thy ſeem-- 
ins foihles in the tyranny of that uſurper 
rho would gladly mark thee for his 
ſlave; and often do I bluſh for the byu- 
tality of my ruder ſex, when | ſer it in- 
ſalt the caſe and gentlenels of thine! 
Had Horatio given way to ſentiments 
like theſe, he would doubtleſs never have 
determined, in the full vigour of youth, 
to relinquiſh thoſe charms which can 
only be found in the fociety and affec- 
tion of a virtuous. female, without con · 
ſidering that life, devoid of that inva- 
jnable Vieſſing, is at beſt but a cheer- 
leſs and dreary ſcene. A ſhort expe- 
rience, however, had taught him, while 
he laugu ſhed in the proſuſion of fortune, 
that there is a void in the human heart 
which woman alone was made to fill; 
without whom, pleaſure, and even te 
poſe, muſt be baniſhed from it for ever. 
Thus convinced of his error, Horatio 
only wanted for a proper opportunity of 
retrizving it; and he thought he ſaw in 
the perfon of Eliza what he had fo lon 
deſpaired of ever being able to find: 
There is a native eloquence in the fe- 
male eye, that ſpeaks conviction more 
feelingly to the heart than all the powers 
of dition combined, and this had in 
one glance ſpoke oracles to that of Ho- 
ratio. | 
Having determined on his plan of 


operations in the conqueſt he had in 


view, which, as the reader will obſerve, 
was literally a coup de main, he went 
unattended to the houſe of old Nimrod; 
and with as little ceremony as Aimwell 
in the Stratagem, told him he was come 
to take away his daughter. © Ave 1? 
ſaid the father, in a confounded pathon z 
and what right have you to claim my 
daughter, 5 That, replied Ho- 
ratio, which I derive from love; and 
which this ſword, added he, drawing 
it, is ready to diſpute with any human 
© being!” The ſight of a drawn fword 
in the hands of a deſperate and ſtout 
yoyng fellow, ſuch as was Horatio, ef- 
fectually cooled-old Nimrod's rage and 
courage: he therefore only faid, with a 
faltering voice, that ſince the had ref. ſed 
to marry the man of his choice, he 
would, not give her a ſhi:ling. * It is 
not your purſe, anſwered Horatio 
with diſdain, but your daughter, that 


. © I come for?” and, gently ſeizing ber 
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band, he led her with him out of the 
apartment, without farther explanations z 
leaying the parents to make what com- 
ments they might pleaſe on his mode of 


proceedin , 

Eliza, Ss at firſt had fullowed her 
new lover with ſome miſiruſt and reluc- 
tance. was ſaon- convinced of his q s 
nourable intentions, by the propoſals of 
marriage which he made to her, and 
which were brought to effect in a few 
days after this their firſt auſpicious In- 
terview. Never, I believe, had any 
man more reaſon to bleſs the name of 
Hymen than Horatio, or woman more 
cauſe than Eliza to revere that of her 
huſband. The yawning fiend, Ennui, 


never once was known to break in on 


their felicity; nor was the voice of Diſ- 
content ever heard within their doors. 
Every action was ſpontaneous, and the 
jdea of- unlimited obedience could not 
poſſibly find admittance in minds which 
ſeemed only to vie in efforts of mutual 
kindneſs and condeſcenſion. If Hora- 
tio indulged in the fports of .the field; it 
was chef y in the hope of returning with 
ſpoils which might ſuit the taſte of Eli- 
za; whilſt ſhe in the mean time was pre- 
paring. © a feaſt for the man ſhe loved. 

uſt Heavens! of what importance do 
the moſt trivial occurrences in lfe be- 
come, when conſecrated at the ſhrine of 
love and fidelity! ; 

Three years had inſenſibly fleeted 
away in this bliſsful union, when the 
ſenfible heart of Eliza was deeply wound- 
ed hy accounts which ſhe had for ſome 
time had, reaſon ta apprehend. Since 
her receſs from her parental abode, the 
old couple had determined, in mere ſpite, 
to be revenged of her obſtinacy, as th 
termed it, to ſpend every ſhilling of their 


prope. ty; and the ſteps they took to- 


wards it were fo effectually forwarded by 
their nymerous train of ſycophants, that 
they were already reduced to the humi- 
liating neceſſity of univerſal retrench- 
ments, in order to preſerve the wreck of 
their once ample fortune, for future ſub - 
filt-nce, It was now that every face 
came forward from behind it's maſk, 
and the ſubtle ſneer of irony was ſuc- 
cre-ded by the broad laugh of publick 
deriſion. 

Unable either to ſupport their uſual 
expences, or to bear up againſt the ſtings 
of da. ly ridicule, peor old Nimrod and 
his conſort were forced to Hide their di- 
miniſhed heads in the boſom of obſcurity, 


— 
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and the Bath villa was diſpoſed of to as 


little advantage as credit. 
Forgetful of all the injuries ſhe had 


received, the ever - du iſul Eliza no ſoonet 


heard of this cataſtrophe, than ſhe de- 
termined to fly to their relief. Horatio 
accompanied her on this occaſion; nor 
could ſhe be prevailed on to leave behind 
her the blooming pledge ſhe had borg 
him of their mutual and faithful loves. 
It was not till afier many enquiries 
that ſhe diſcovered the retreat to which 
the old couple had retired, and where 
they ſtill endeavoured to keep up at leaſt 
the ſhadow of their former conſequence. 


Old Nimrod ſtill valued himſelf on his” 


pedigree as much as ever, and not a day 
paſſed without the addition of ſome new 
name to the liſt, Eliza entered the apart- 
ment in which they were, without the 


"formality of ſending up her name; when 


falling on her knees, and preſenting her 
child, whom ſhe held by the hand, the 
for ſome moments in van attempted to 
2 overcome by the violence of her 
eelings. | | 


Sa! fol” exclaimed the father; miſ- 


taking the real cauſe of her embarraſſ- 
ment; © what, I ſuppoſe, Miſs, your 


' © heroick gallant has played you the old 


* trick of ſeduction; and now you ex- 
c 75 me to be burdened with the fruits 
© of it! 


Eliza was proceeding to vndeceive him 
as ta the nature and object of her viſit, 
when Horatio entered, who had liſtened 


to what had paſſed, and whoſe very aſ- 
pect carried terrors to the heart of old 
Nimrod. 7 | 

Sir,“ faid he to him with a ſtern 
voice and countenance, © I mi-ht forgive 
* the imputation caſt on my honour by 
* your words, but be cautious how yon 

ſay any thing to injure the feelings of 


this lady, who has too long been the” 


victim of your folly. You are now, 


pacity of your daughter and my wifez 


and I expect to tee her treated with 
becoming reſpect in both thoſe cha- 


* 


racters. 


© True, ſon- in- law; true!” anſwered. 
Nimrod, tremblng in every limb; 1 


* believe I am to blame, as well as my 
* lady here; and I humbly aſk you and 
* my daughter pardon. 


* you but apedigree——" Tuch! tuſh!* 
ſad Horatio, ſmiling, ucing one 


which he had purpoſcly dran up at the 


” 
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requeſt 


c 
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s live, now, 
* you ſeem to be a clever fellow; and had 
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requeſt of Eliza, in compliance with her 
father's humour; here, Sir, is a pedi- 
©. pree every way authentick, of which 
* the firſt peer of the land need not be 
© aſhamed! 

Old Nimrod fpread the vellum on the 
table by the ſide of that which already 
hy there; and, embracing Horatio with 
the moſt eager tranſport, © By Heaven!“ 
he exclaimed, * you muſt be a clever fel- 


' © low; for your pedigree is within a foot 


s of being as long as my own,” 
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Horatio ſoon gave the old c 
more ſubſtential reaſons for being ſatis. 
fied with the conduct of their ſon- in“ 
law, by allowing them an annual ſti- 
pend, adequate to all their exigenoirs, for 


the reſt of their days. They hoth lived 


to ſee and correct the extravagance of 
their former follies; while the example 
of Horatio taught them to ſet a juſt va- 
ue on thoſe virtues which ſtill, continue 
to embelliſh their amiable daughter. 


\ _ LOVE AND PHILOSOPHY; 


Wy | \ OR, - 
THE HISTORY OF SIR HARRY BELLAIR. 


8 IR Harry Bellair had ſpent the early 
= 


part of his youth in that whirl of 
pleaſures and pains which always attend 


the faſhionable way of living among the 


reat, when he at once determined to re- 
dre to a country feat he had in Worceſ- 
terſhire. His time was there agreeably 
divided between hunting, walking, and 


reading. With what pleaſure did he look 


back on that ſtormy ſea, whoſe hidden 


; rocks he now no longer feared! With 
tulate 


what ſatis faction did he con 
himfelf on his having had reſolution to 


enter the _ of ſafery! Free from pre- 
el 


Judices, delivered from the tyrannical 
yoke of the paſſions, he then beheſd 


Things in their true light. The maſk. 


under which diſfingenuity, treachery, 

jury, infidelity, and ingratitude, eon- 
ceal themſelves, was fal:en off; he ſaw 
all their deformity, and lamented the 
fate of thoſe who were expoſed to them. 
Enraptured with Philoſophy, her charms 
were luis greateſt delight. How, cried 
he fometimes, can men prefer tumul- 
© tuous and noify pleaſures to the tran- 
© quilli:y of the wiſe! Alas! with what 
anxious difficulty, what regret, what 
© torment, what remorſe, is a moment 
© of pleaſure not purchaſed in the world? 
With what thick darkneſs is that fee- 
© ble twilight not preceded and followed? 
© The wile man, on the contrary, is al- 
© ways contented, always happy; his 


© © pleaſures are leſs animated, but they 


© are much purer, and far more durable; 
© he owes his happineſs to his own re- 


4 f:Rions only; can he be under any 


s fear of it's miſcarrying?” 
Notwithſtanding all the ſecrets which 

Sit Harry found in the ſtudy of wiſdom, 

it was got long before he perceived that 


ſomething was wanting to compleat bis 
happineſs. Naturally, tender, he had re- 
nonnced love more. out of pique. than 
reaſon. The repeated infidelities which 
he had experienced from ſome of his 
miſtreſſes, had contributed grratly to his 
retirement; and, in the opinion he was 
that levity is inſeparable from the fair- 
ſex, he carefully avoided whatever might 
have led him into an engazement, But 
the god of hearts, who laughed at his 
precautions, kyew how ta render them 
uſelt ſs. | 

At ſome diſtance from the houſe where 
Sir Harry had fixed his abode, lived a 
young widow, on whem Nature had la- 
viſhed her treaſures. Emilia, that was 
her name, joined to the moſt captivating 
perſon every charm of the mind. The 
death of a tenderly beloved huſband, the 


fear of not being able.to curb, the'emo- 


tions of a heart made to receive the ten- 
dereſt impreſſions of love, had conducted 
her into a ſolitude, where every thing re- 
traced to her the image of the dear 
ſpouſe whom ſhe had regretted." Re- 
tired as ſhe was, Sir Harry's arrival made 
too much noiſe for her to be ignorant of 
it. His reſolution was ſo extraordinary 
in a man of his age, that ſhe wiſhed to 
be acquainted with him. It was not 
long before ſhe was ſatisfied.” 

violent ſtorm having overtaken him 
while he was hunting, he was cbliged 
to ſeek. for ſhelter at Emilia's houſe. 
This was the firſt time of his ſeeing her. 
Ah! how lovely ſhe appeared to bim! 
All his ſchemes vaniſned in an inſtant; 
his heart preſented itſelf to receive the 
ſhaft. ſtoniſhed, {truck motionleſs 
with admiratian, he uttered a few inco- 
herent words, Emilia, on whom a = 


„ 
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er (yr already wrought, per- 
bibs gn gy Bhs ans Nos — effect of 


her charms. After the uſual compli- 
ments on ſuch occaſions, The made the 


converſation fall on the pleaſures of a 
rural life. Sir Harry, recovering in the 
mean time from his 
like a ſenſible man who has ſeen the 
world; and, before he took leave of 
Emilia, obtained her permiſſion to repeat 
his viſits. : 4 

At his return home, retiring to his 
apartments he reflected on all that had 

fled. He probed the inmoſt receſſes of 
lis heart, and this ſcrutiny ſerved only to 
convince him that he was N in Love. 
Philoſophy made in vain à few feeble 
efforts io ſtifle a paſſion which, in a man 
of Sir Harry's diſpofition, could not but 


| increaſe rapidly in a ſhort time. His 


ſituation ſeemed delightful to him. That 


ſt confuſion, fpoke + 


terrible chaſm, which even the clouſeit 


ſtudy had not been able to fill, now diſ- 
appeared ; the wants of his heart were 
{atisfied; his imagination tranſported him 
into a charming grove, where he ſaw 
Emilia ſeated on a bank of flowers, en- 
circled by the Graces, Loves, and Plea- 
ſures: he was at her feet, in the moſt at- 
fecting attitude; a languiſhing look was 
directed at him; her mouth was 
opened to fay—* I love you. What 
happineſs did he not enjoy! _ 

Emilia, on her fide, was not leſs 
touched. How amiable did Sir Harry 
appear to, her! His ful behaviour, 
his ſenſe, his perſon, had made the deepeſt 
impreſhon on her heart. She could not 
diſguiſe it to herſelf, The ſweet agita- 
tion of her ſoul was accompanied with 
charms to her inexpreſſible. The me- 
mory of her huſband, the moſt ſerious 
reflections on the dangers of Love, could 
not ſtand a moment againſt the delicate 
emotions of a new-born paſſion, With 
what pleaſure did ſhe behold the eager- 
neſs to pleaſe, the tender aſſiduities, the 
—_— 97 of her lover! 1 

hey uſed uently to wu 
ther in _ — which led from the be. 
vern to her houſe, It ſeems to me ex- 


traordinary, ſaid this young lady one 


day to her lover, that a gentleman of 
* your age and merit ſhould have broken 
* off all commerce with the world. I 
* ſhould be much obliged to you, if you 
* would tell me the reaſons which have 
induced you to take ſuch # Rep,'— 
Can I eyer wiſh to keep amy thin 
. Rant From you, Nadel anſwe 
OT. II. ; 
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Bellair : * I will inform you of what has 
© been known to but very few.” Our 
two lovers having ſeated themſelves on 
the grals, Sir Harry continued thus. 
© Maſter of a conſiderable fortune, I 
* appearetl in the world with ſplendour 
© enough to attract the eyes of the mul- 
* titude, My company was deſired in 
many houſes; that of Lady G. had 
© the preference. The handſomeſt la- 
dies in London met there, more out of 
© vanity, than choice. Some of them 
made evident advances to me. I was 
young and unexperienced; my heart 
wants, and required to be — 
accordingly, it was not long before I 
formed an attachment. The perſon 
whom I choſe for the object of my at- 
tention, though paſt the bloom of 
youth, had yet remaining a thouſand 
charms. Sprightly black eyes, a fine 
complexion, à lovely ſmile which 
{poke infinite ſenſe, inexpreſſible grace- 
ulneſs in all her actions, an 7 5 
ſhape, and a great deal of wit; all 
formed together a whole, which many 
people thought pretty, She ſeemed at 
firſt to pride herſelf on the conqueſt ſhe 
had made of me; but, too frivolous to 
attach herſelf, ſhe repaid my tenderneſs 
with a coin which never will be current 
among thoſe who think with delicacy. 
I ſoon grew diſguſted. Several others, to 
whom I made ſucceſſively a tender of my 
any appeared to me in a ſhort time 
to deſerve only the contempt of an ho- 
"neſt man. At length, deſpairing of 
ever finding what I ſought for, 5 re- 
turned home, with a deſigu to give my- 
ſelf up entirely to ſtudy. 8 
* As 1 was walking one day in the 
Park, I perceived a young 4 
whoſe appearance ſtruck me. ere 
was ſomething ſo noble and intereſting 
in her looks, that it was impoſſible to 
behold her without admiring. A ſud- 
den emotion ſeized me at this ſightz 
my heart fluttered my eyes could not 
quit the dear object which fixed all my 
attention. A woman ſomewhat ad- 
vanced in years accompanied her. I 
would have accoſted them, but dared © 
not. Whilſt I was deliberating with- 
© in myſelf whether I ſhould ſpeak to 
© them vor not, Love urging, and the fear 
* of diſpleaſmg keeping me back, they 
* went away, before I had come to 
* reſolution. I would have followed 
them; but the coach into which they 
got, grove off & faſt, that I was obs 
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„üged to return home without having 
c -. my curwſity. * op 


lt was then that I began to make 


ca difference between real Love and 
© thoſe tranſient fantaſtical taſtes which 
owe their birth to vanity and ſenſual 
* pleaſure. The image of my unknown 
© charmer followed me every where; the 
© moſt harren ſpots, the moſt unfre- 


ſed me beſt.'" You was in Love, 


© quented places, were thoſe which 
« Mea 


A © then," interrupted Emilia, with an 


* 


Agitation of mind which the could not 
conceal. Yes, Madam, I was in 
Love; and to that Love it is that I am 
© to impute all the misfortunes of m 


© life—No, I owe every thing to it; it 


* is that which has conducted me into 
© this ſolitude. Charming retreat! ſhall 
© I not owe to you all the happineſs of 
© my life, if I can touch the heart of 
the ineſtimable object which has now 
© conquered me? Shonld I have known 
© her, had it not been for you? But to 
© continue a narrative, in which 28 


Madam, ſeem to intereſt yourſel 


Few days paſſed without my going 
© to the Park, in hopes of again ſeeing 
© there my fair — One day, 
© that I was quite loſt in pleafingly 
© muling on her, I ſtaid there Favor than 
* ufaal. Night came on, and it was 
© eleven o'clock before I thought of re- 
e why, Paſſing by a decent-looking 
* houſe, my ear was ſtruck with re- 
© peated fghs. I drew near, and ſaw 
© through the parlour-window one of 


, * the moſt moving fights that ever I be- 
© * held. - An elderly lady, bathed in 


© tears, was ſtretched out upon an arm- 
* chair betwixt two young damſels, one 
© of which (judge you of my ſurprize) 
vas the amiable fair-one I been 
b ſeeking 
vt to be piried,”” ſaid that lady to them, 
„ letting fall freſh ſhowers of tears; 
« death will ſoon render me inſenſible 
of my misfortune: but you, my dear 
% children, what will become o vou? 
ve It is for you that I ſhed the bittereſt 
% of tears. Who will defend you from 
* the dreadful dangers which threaten 
« you? Poverty is, alas! in general, the 
* worſt of foes to virtue. 

© Corſulting only the emotions of my 
© heart 1 burtt ſuddenly into the room, 


Land threw myſelf at the old lady's feet. 


Affrighted at o uncommon and un- 
© #xpetted a ſight, ſhe at firſt ſereamed 
© out; but Ion after finding, by myde- 


for! It is not that I am 


e anthoriſe deſpair, 
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* haviour and words, that ſhe had no 
danger to fear from me, the defired me 
© toriſe, ® You, Madam, faid I to 


© her, after I was ſeated, ** you, and your 


% amiable family, are expoſed to the 
« vilet inſults of fortune! On whom 
0 does fate vent it's rage? Does virtue, 
joined to beauty, deferve ſuch cruel 
treatment? But, after all, are your 
*© misfortunes ſo great, as not to admit 
© of any remedy?” . 

My concern was ſo viſible, and the 
© comfort which the afflicted find in un- 
* boſoming themſelves tothoſe they look 
upon as their friends, is fo great, that 
« Mrs. Meanwell, (for that was her 
name) after looking ſtedfaſtly at me 
© for a few moments, opened her heart 
to me in the following terms. |, 

% Though I have not the honour of 
* knowing you, Sir, I. find myſelf fo 
70 1 * 2 in your favour, that I think 

ſhould make a bad return for your 
% extremely kind and obligin 
% viour, if I was to keep any 
„ crer from you. 

« The father of theſe children, after 
© having held for many years a diſtin- 
46 2 lace in the law, died, and left 

hind him a great reputation, with 
« very little wealth; the uſual effect of 
4 witainted probity. He left me but 
« two thouſand pounds, placed out at 
© intereſt in the hands of a rich banker. 
« TI lived ſome years in that ſweet tran- 
« quillity, which is known only to thoſe 
« whom the ſ{inallneſs of their fortune 
« obliges to moderate their defies; 
% which may be looked upon as the 
* ſource of true happineſs. Why has 
1% my felicity been 15 ſoon and ſo cru- 
& elly difturbed? The banker, in whoſe 
% hands all that I had was placed, has 
« juſt now failed: by this means am 
reduced to the moſt ſhocking diſtreſs, 
% having no hope, nor any reſource. 
« Can there he a more deplorable fitua- 
% tion? At theſe words her tears 
* flowed anew, | 

« I own, Madam,“ faid J to her, 
% that your misfortunes are great; but 
« if they were ſtill greater, they do not 
The virtue which 
% you have 'praftiſed all your life, of- 
fers you a reſource on this oecaſion: 
« [ſhe only can ſet us above the blows of 
% adverfe fortune. It is in our greateſt, 


ing ſe- 


„ our moſt ſudden adverſities, that ſhe 


« ſhines brighteſt: befides, perhaps 1 


„may be happy enough to be of ſome 
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little ſervice to you. May I prefbte 
4% to offer you — hundred pounds, 
« which I received yeſterday?” - Your 
« generoſity - charms me, anſwered 
© Mrs. Meanwell; but I ſhould ll 
« deſerve it if I accepted your offer. 
« To howſoever low ah ebb fortune 
* may reduce us, we never will be bur. 
« denſome to any one. My daughters 
% can work well at their needle ; the la- 
% bour of their hands wail provide for 
© our ſubſiſtence; and we will bid defi- 
« ance to the rigours of fate, content 
« with not having deſ:rved them,” 
At every word which Mrs. Meanwell 
© pronounced, her efforts to ſtop her 
© buriting tears were evident. How 
« fine are theſe ſentiments! how truly he- 
« roical! But would you mortify me ſo 
« far, as not to accept what I have the 
e pleaſure to offer you? Ought one to 
„ carry the point of delicacy ſo far as 
0 to refuſe even to borrow a ſum which 
is not great?” —* How ingenious is 
« your generolity, Sir?” anſwered ſhe. 
«© Confider that our virtue is all we have 


« left!” . Ah! Madam, fortune 


« may grow weary of perſecuting you ; 
„your banker's affairs may* be made 
« up. What! ſhall that lovely child be 
« reduced to live by the work of her own 
6% hands! My God! the very thought of 
it alone makes me ſhudder. at! 
« you}” added I, throwing myſelf at 
© the feet of the young perion; “you, 
the moſt perfect work of nature! you, 
« who were made to give laws. to the 
„hole world, Mall you be confounded 
among the crowd of thoſe unhappy 
beings, to whom indigence leaves for 
their ſubſiſtence no other reſource 
* than that of labour! I never will ſuf- 
ter it, continued I, riſing. ** Madam, 
* added I, turning towards Mrs. Mean- 
* well, “ I beg your pardon for thoſe 
« tranſports which I could not ſuppreſs. 
„ love your charming daughter; 
* were I to attempt to deny it, every 
„thing would betray me: but I love 
her with all the reſpect due to ſuperior 
merit. Founded on the moſt perfect 
eſterm, my love aſpires only at the 
happineſs of being united to her by 
* mdifloluble ties. Look upon me as 
% your ſon: I have at leaft the ſenti- 
ments of one for you.“ At theſe 
© words I withdrew, 3 

The next morning I ſent five hun- 
* dred pounce to Mrs, Meanwell: it 
* was all the ready-money I had. From 


a a «a <a 0 a © @& 


© that time, I lived as it were at her 
* houſe. Her daughter feemed to receive 
my aſſiduities with a ſenfe of gratitude: 


* the would ſometimes tell me that my 


*-Jove touched her; that her heart was 
*-ſenfible of all it's value. But it was 
© eaſy to perceive, that theſe words were 
© not diftated by inclination, Such in- 
difference diſtracted, but did nat quite 


#4 difcourage me: I flattered myſelf, that 
I might at length win her by m - 
© ſeverance; but all my hopes vaniſhed © 


© at once in the moſt cruel manner. Go- 
© ing one day, as uſual, to Mrs. Mean- 
* well's, I found her exceſſively dejected. 


* Surpriſed and uneaſy, I enquired what 


© was the cauſe of it. She told me, that 
© her daughter had diſappeared fince the 
* day before; and that ſhe had the ſtron 


* elt reaſons to apprehend ſhe had been | | 


* carried off by a young man for whom 
the had long had a moſt violent paſſion; 
a paſſion which, however, ſhe had al- 
ways made a myſtery of to her. What 
A a was this for a fond 


a condition eaſier to be imagined than 
deſcribed. A few hours after, Mrs, 
Meanwell ſent me back the ſum ſhe 
had borrowed, with a letter, which 
left me no longer any room to doubt 
of my misfortune. 

I was inconſolable for a long timez 
but at length, reaſon getting the bet- 
ter, and contempt taking by degrees 
the place of fury, I retired into this 
ſolitude, firmly reſolved for ever to re- 
nounce Love. I aſpired after that in- 
ward tranquillity, Which is the object 
of the wiſe man's deſires; and was even 
not far from 2 it, When you 
overſet my ſchemes, deſtroyed my re- 
ſolutions, and taught me, that Love 
* always triumph over Philoſa- 

Ye 

.. made no reply to the tender 
ſentiment couched under theſe laſt words, 
but by a N ſmile, which kin- 
dled hope in Sir N heart. Can 
I, Madam, cried he, be ſo happy 
as to find that the ſincereſt Love has 
© made ſome impreſſion on you! What 
words can expreſs the raptures I now 
© feel! My. ſuit will not be rejected; 
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© your fair eyes tell meſo. Into what ex · 
© tracy of joy does their language throw 
ch grace 


© me!” Sir Harry ſpoke with ſy 


that grace was ſo affecting; there was -. 
ſomething ſo natural, ſo tender, and ſo 


erſuaſiye, in his actions, and in his 
po 2 "WS manner 


and delicate lover! I returned home in 
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manner ef himſelf, that Emi- 
* could no longer conceal the conqueſt 
De had matle of Ahl Sir Harry, 


are you ſo amiable, and why am 
ſo weak 

to you the ſecret of a heart, which is 
but too ſenſible of your. merit? At 
theſe words ſhe ſtopped: a bluſh height- 
ſplendour of her charms; mo- 
deſty and deſire were viſible in her eyes, 
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to combat with each other. Virtu - 
ous Lobe, the offspring of Sentiment, 
ſoon reconciled them, and ſhortly after 
lighted the torch of H for theſe two 
lovers. Bleſſed with a wife, as amiable 
as ſhe was virtuous, Sir Harry's wiſhes 
were compleatly crowned. ' He then ex- 
perienced, that letters, without Love, can- 
not ſuffice to conſtitute the felicity of a 
man of delicate ſentiments, that 
both of them mult be united to render 
ſuch an one happy. | 


MUSTAPHA EBER IBRAHIM. 
AN EASTERN STORY. 


UST APHA Eber Ibrahim was 
born in the city of Bagdad, where 
he gained ſuch repuration in his trade of 
a jeweller, that he ſoon becamerich. En- 
, couraged by this ſucceſs, he reſolved to 
breed up his two ſons, Herber and 
Haſſan, to the ſame trade; and that in 
ſuch a manner as, he flattered himſelf, 
would enable them to riſe to greater emi- 
nence in it than had ever been attained- 
by any former artiſt. Muſtapha was 
winnſe] utterly unlearned. Prat 
_ him to know the value of gems 
and metals in which he wrought, and to 
faſhion and arrange them in ſuch form 
and combination as ſhould diſplay their 
colours, and employ their properties to 
molt advantage. But all his knowledge 
ended there, When he was aſked the 
cauſe of theſe properties, and why ſuch 
forms and arrangements produced thoſe 
effects, he was unable to give an anſwer 
ſatisfactory even to himſelf, much leſs 
to the enquirer. The pride of wealth 
being hurt by a conſciouſneſs of this ig- 
norance, he determined to fave his ſons 
from ſuch a diſgrace, by giving thein a 
liberal education before he ſhould begin 
to teach them his art, For this purpoſe 
he procured them the moſt celebrated 
maſters in all the ſeveral branches of 
philoſophy, who executed their charge 
with the greateſt fidelity, though not 
with equal ſucceſs, to their pupils, the 
turn and s of whoſe minds were 
totally different from each other. Herber, 
the elder, was lively in the extreme de- 
gree j his imagination out- ran the pre- 
_ cepts of his inſtructor. Without wait- 
ing to examine farther than the firſt 
lance, he catched at the concluſion be- 
re they could adduce half the proofs 


ice had W 


and his tongue never wanted the hay. 
pou words to expreſs his conceptions. 

aſſan, on the contrary, was given to 
doubt: he paid no reſpe& to authority, 
nor would admit any thing without the 
cleareſt proof; in examining which, he 
was ſo cautious and flow, that he wore 
out the patience of his inſtructors, who 
heſitated not to pronounce him incapable 
of learning, and therefore counſelled his 
father to apply him wholly to his trade. 
hile Herber conſequently was indulg - 
ing, himſelf in ranging through the 
boundleſs regions of theory, and rea ſon- 
ing upon cauſes and cles, according 
to the yarious ſyſtems of the philoſophy 
he had ſtudied, Haſſan was obliged to 
confine his thoughts to his labour, and 
to reſt ſatisfied with that ſmall pittance 
of knowledge which he could obtain. 
from experience. | 

Though Muſtapha ſaw this difap- 
pointment of his hopes in his younger 
lon, he found conſolation in the rapid 
progreſs made by the elder; and his heart 
exulted when he heard him diſplay his 
learning to the crowds whom his fame 
collected round him. But this exulta- 
tion laſted not long: the knowledge of 
Herber was merely ſpeculative; and, by 
miſapplication, defeated the end it was 


- deſigned to obtain. Confiding in it, he 


had diſdained to apply himfelf to the 
gradual d of an art, with the prin- 
ciples of which he was fo well acquaint- 
ed; and thinking he could execute what- 
ever he thought he underſtood, he affeR- 
ed to mount at once to that eminence of 
kill which can be attained only by long 
and eareful application. could ex- 
plain the nature of precious ſtones, and 
account for the different degrees of their 
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perfection; but when they were placed 


before him, he was unable to diſtinguiſh” 


thoſe degrees, and often bought the worſt 
inſtead of the beſt. He could deſcribe 
the effects produced by the various com» 
binations of their colours; but he knew 
not how to combine them, ſo as to pro- 
duce the effects he deſcribed: the con- 
ſequence naturally was, that his know- 
ledge was turned into ridicule. He loſt 
his buſineſs, and waſted the wealth earn- 
ed by his father; inſomuch, that Muſta- 


ing for himſel 


N 


Ar wanted a morſel of 
read 


in his old age, had he not found 
reſource in his 2 ſon; who, think 
, 


opinions of others, and labouring while 


be talked, had drawn real knowledge 


from it's true ſource, Experience ; and 
arrived regularly at the end which his 
brother had miſſed, by miſtaking the ef- 
fe for the cauſe, and beginning where 
he ſhould have ended. n 


MEMOIRS Or A CORNISH CURATE. 
SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
| BY THE REVEREND MR. MAVOR. 


"TY pourtray one's own life with im- 
partiality, and to lay yy with 
candour the movements of the heart; to 
dare to confeſs it's 'foibles, and by the 
teſt of juſtice to try it's merits; ie per- 
haps as difficult a taſk as- can well he 
conerived: but, actuated by a regard for 


the happineſs of thoſe who have not yet 


determined on their future courſe of life, 
and hoping that my flory may ſerve 
either to direct or to deter, I venture to 
lay it before the publick. 

I was born in a diſtant county, in a 
remote corner of the kingdom. My pa- 
rents were above indigence, and their 
honour above imputation. A family 
pride, which had been handed down 
through a ſucceſſion of generations, pre- 
vented them from —_ to the 
drudgery of trade; while their hereditary 
eſtate, being inſufficient to ſecure a gen- 
tee] independence to themſelves, was of 
courſe too limited to enable them to pro- 
vide for the contingency of a numerous 
offspring. : 

I was the third fon, and of courſe had 
' but little to expect. My father early in- 
tended me for the church, and I was 
placed under an approved maſter, at a 
celebrated grammar-ſchool. My dili- 


gence, let me ſay it, ſince I can with- 


out vanity make the aſſertion, ſoon pro- 
cured me the good-will of my maſter; 
and the meekneſs of my diſpoſition, the 
favour of my ſchool-fellows, of whom 
I was in a few years conſideted as the 
chief, and on every publick occaſion ſe- 
lected by my maſter, to prove his own 
diligence, and dif lay my acquiſitiony. 


In ſeven years, I finiſhed my career 


gentleman with tears of filial affection z 
who heightened my feelings by the ſym- 
pathetick regard which was conſpicuous 
in his own looks. 
; And here : .cannot 22 fondly in- 
ulging my fancy, with a retroſpectiue 
von of thoſe happy days, thoſe of - 
unmingled felicity, when Care 3 22 

lanted her ſting in the human breaſ ar + 
hought launched out into ſcares Fe. 
ture lien, where Miſery ſo often daes 
the cup of life with her bitter draught! * 

There are, I believe, but few per- 
ſons, however happy they ma 
been in their progreſs through lite, who 
have not made the ſame reflections; and 
recurred with pleaſure to thoſe cloudlefs 
hours, when the taſk, or the dread of 
correction, were the worſt ills that could 
befal them; when the joys of the heart 
were pure and unalloyed, the tear ſoon 
forgot, and the mind indifferent to what 
events might occur. If the fortunate 
have made theſe refle&ions, well may I, 
who have journeyed on one dreary road, 
ſince I firſt entered the of lite, and 
ſcarcely have known thoſe intervals 
bliſs which the mendicant himſelf is 
not forbidden to taſte! 

From the grammar-ſchool I was re- 
moved to the univerſity of Oxford, and 
88 8 oy GIG of — Col - 
ege. ſame diligent applicatic 
which had marked wn. pM poor rn 
ſoon rendered me conſpicuous in the 
univerſity ; and I way hs pee on 
every occaſion, as à youth of uncommon 


nius and unweaned affiduity. My 
| ee ee Dan As 
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, years, took my batchelor's „ with 
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cation; and, in four 


an eclat which has ſeldom diſtinguiſhed 
2 leſs diligent ſcholar. I ſoon became 
the objeſt of uniyerſal admiration in the 


univerſity + MY. future greatneſs was - 


d in the moſt flattering 


—_ as one who would be an honour - 


to literature, and a luminary in the 
church; but theſe compliments, however 
ſoothing to the youthtul boſom, only ope- 
rated to diſtreſs me. The leſs aſſiduous 
could not endure mg to bear away the” 
Im of genius on every publick occa- 
n; and the prqud, the honoured, and 


the great, began to affect a ſupercilious | 


contempt in my preſence, which I am 
confident was neither fanctioned by their 
fituations, nor deſerved by my conduct; 
but, as our harmonious Pope ſays— 


© Envy will merit as it's ſhade purſue; 
© And, like a ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance 
6 true. . 


| The charms of ſcience, and the max- 


ims of philoſophy, could neither inſpue 
me hed en nar hill my ſenſibili- 
ty. Too partial, perhaps, to my. own 
merit, I was impatient of the Mighteſt 


appearance of diſreſpect; and my feel- 


ings were, about this time, put to a moſt 
ſevere trial, by the death of my father, 
after ſo ſhort an illneſs that T was pre- 


vehted from receiving his laſt benedic- 
tion. This calamity more deeply af - 


frcted me than all my ſublequent misfor- 
tunes; it was the firſt I ever ſuffered, 
and the keen edge of delicate ſenſibility 


had not yet been blunted by a frequent 


repetition, of miſery. I reſigned myſelf 
into the arms of melancholy; and ſe- 
cluding myſelf from the impertinent or 
affe condalers of my loſs, indulged, 
that exquiſite kind of farrow which ſhuns 
the gbtruſion of the world. 


By my father's,wall I found myſelf 


entitled to zool. which was all I bad to 
combat the world, and eltabliſh myſelf 
in life; but, had I been rendered by my 
patrimony what the ,prudent- call per- 
teck ealy, my grief would nat have. 
ben lels poignant, nor my feelings leſs 
acute. | 7 RF: 

As my finances, would no longer de- 
cently ſupport me at college, and my af- 
flictian for the lols of a beloved parent 
ſtifled every throb of ambition, and for- 
bade me to launch into a. more active 
cgurſe of hfe, ] embraced. the finſt op- 
portunity of zn animation, at once to ſe- 
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elude myſelf from ſecular emp 


ous diſpoſition. s 
To engage in the moſt ſacred of all 
offices without a more laudable view, may 
be excuſed in the eyes of an onthinking 
world, but muſt certainly render a man 
highly culpable in the ſight of Heaven; 
and, though I am not conſcious of ever 
diſgracing my proſeſſiom except my po- 
verty and misfortunes may be thought 
to have degraded it, I have often i eflect- 
ed with ſhame that I was not influenced 
by worthier motives. | x 
Having aſſumed the ſacred habit, I 
ſet out for my native place with a pain 
and reluQance I had never before expe- 
rienced. I refle&ed, that I was now not 
only bidding adieu for ever to the ſears 
of the Muſes, and leaving behind me ſome 
valuable friends, to whom I was attach. 
ed by a ſimilarity of ſtudiesz but had 


likewiſe the melancholy confidetation to 


ſupport, that I had no longer a father 
to receive me in his longing arms, or a 
faithful friend to guard me from the de- 
ceptions of the world, At the fight of 
my native manſion, the tears guſhed in- 
voluntarily from my eyes: 1 was over- 
come with contending paſſions; and could 
ſcarcely ſupport myielf into the room 
where my relations were ready to receive 
me, before I fell liſtleſs on the floor, 
and enjoyed a temporary ſuſpenſion of 
thought, and a conſequent relaxation 
fiom milery. * 
On recovering, I found the whole fa- 
mily anxioully attentive to my welfare; 
and my mother, from her apprehenſions 
for me, was in a ſtate little better than 
that from which I was reſtored. She, 
however, ſoon regained (tre+gth to bleſs 
God that I was ſafe, and that ſhe had 
lived to fee me in holy orders. 
Regardleſs of ſecuring any little ad- 
vantage that might have accrued to me 
from. my acceptance of a curacy, I con- 
tinued fame time with my mother and 
elder brother, proſecuting my theologi- 
cal ſtudies with much application, and' 
only allowing proper intervals for cxer- 
ciſe, or company. Time, the grand re- 
ſtorer, aſſiſted by thoſe doctrines of 
Chriſtianity which are peculiarly com- 
forting to the afflicted, brought me. by 
degrees to a neceſſary compoſure of 
mind. I gradually regained my wont- 
ed ſerenity; and was ardently looking 
2 to my 9 deſtination, att 
a frelk accident plunged me into t 
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pths of miſery, and not only taught 
* deſpair of finding friendſhip - a 
heart where the maxims of vii tue are not 
inherent, hut convinced me that the ties 
of blood may be buiſt aſunder at the in- 
ſtigations of paſſion, and a,brother with 
te reluctance facrificed than a ſenfual 
po abandaned. | 
Io alleviate the grief occaſioned by a 
beloved partner's loſs, my mother had 
requeſted the company of a young 
lady, named Olivia, the daughter of a 
neighbouring clergyman. She* had 
often viſited in our family; and, being 
nearly of my age, was my conſtant 
companion in every childiſm purſuit ; 
but, as the impreſſion on the breaſt of 
infancy is evaneſcent as the morning 
dew, or the bloom of the roſe, her re- 
membrance had been almoſt effaced from 
my mind; and, during the time which 
we had recently ſpent together, I had 
not felt a ſingle emotion in her favour, 
nor treated her with more attention, than 
the fair, the lovely, and the young, have 
always a right to expect from the manly 
and poliſhed heart. 

It being: now the vernal ſeaſon, I hap- 
pened, one fine ſerene evening, to rove, 
with a book in my hand, to a conſider- 
able diſtance from home; till. finding the 
ſhades of night ſuddenly r e 
me, 1 haſtened to return. My neare 
way was through tangled woods, and 
unfrequented paths, and to this I gave 
the preference; hut before I had proceed- 
ed far, a female voice reſounded from a. 
neighbouring copſe. Shrieks, entreaties, 
2 prayers, which became more lan- 
guid as I approached, ſeemed to be pour- 
ed out in vain, and the voice died away 
in broken murmurs. 
Wee that humanity could inſpire, I 

ew towards the place; but, judge my 
ſurprize and ſenſations, when I beheld 
Olivia ſtruggling in my brother's arms, 
and ſeemingly overcome by her exer- 
tions! At the ſight of ſuch an unwel- 
come intruder, my brother ſeemed con- 
founded with ſhame : he inſtantly for- 
ſook his lovely prize; and, with eyes 
darting indignation, quitted the ſpot 
without uttering a ſingle word, 

Wounded to the ſoul with his baſe- 


of the lovely object who lay ſtretched on 
the earth in a Rate of inſenſibility;T was 
Loy maſter of myſelf. However, I 
fuon ſummoned a ſufficient degree of 
teaſon to attempt her revival ; and I had 


f " 


$- 


With all the ex 


Fl 


the happineſs to find that my exertions' 
were not in vain. * As 
fine blue eyes, and looked me full in the 


face, I felt un emotion which I had never 


before experienced. She ſtarted back at 
tne fightof ſuch an unexpected deliverer 
and, notwithſtanding my utmoſt endea- 
vours, relapſed into the tame melanchelx 
ſtate. At length I again found means 
to xeſtore her; when, burſting into a 
flood of tears—* Eugenius, fays the, 
© may every bleſſing attend your life ! 


May Heaven fl ower it's choiceſt fa» . 


* yours on your head! and may ſome 
© lovely and fortunate fair rewad your 
© virtue for preſerving mine — M 
© deareſt Olivia! exclaimed. I, with 
the enthuſiaſm of love, © the hand of 
© Heaven ſeems conſpicuous in this deli- 
« verance; and, if I may preſume to ex - 
« preſs the wiſh that lies neareſt my heart, 
© may the (ſame Power make me the 
© everlaſting guardian of that virtue 


ſhe opened her - 


© which I have been ſo miraculouſly en- 


© abled to fave '—* My deliverer,* 


ſweetly returned the ingenuous fair, is 


entitled to oy acknowledgment I 
can make; conduct me to my father, 
© and lodge under his ſheltering roof the 
© child who is at his diſpoſal.” ith 
this requiſition I immediately coraplied ; 
and as we agreed that it would be pru- 
dent to conceal the rude aſſault * 
brother, which the malevolent wor 
might have repreſented as more fatal 
than it really was, we refolved to aſcribe 
the lateneſs of our arrival to the fineneſs 
of the evening and the charms of the 
ſeaſon, which had tempted us to linger 
beyond our intended time. | 
The apology was eaſily admitted; and, 


as I was invited to ſtay, I eagerly em- 


braced the offer, as well to pafs more 
time in the company of Olivia, as to fe- 
cover ſufficiently from my urbation 
of mind before I met a 20 has 
eye. 3 
Next morning I took leave of Olivia 
and her father ; and, during my walk, 


felt a dejection of ſpirits, and heavineſs 


of heart, which could not have been ex- 
ceeded if I had been the + perpetrator of 
villainy, and not the protector of inno« 


-cence. The mind ſeems often prophetick 
neſs, and melted by the piteous ſituation 


of it's own fate, aud intuitively to foreſee 
the ſtorm that fiturity is about to diſ- 
cloſe. I approached my brother with 
looks of indignation and pity; but, be- 
fore I could utter a ſingle word, unlock - 
ing his bureau Receive, ſays be, 
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world, I ſcarcely knew which way to di- 
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* your patrimony, and immediately quit 
E Web houſe! 1 diſclaim for.a brother the 


* wretch who can fruſtrate my wiſhes 


© merely to gratify his own, and this 


under the more deteſtable maſk of ſen- 
-* timental. hypocriſy!” Stung to the 
foul, I replied—* The Power who ſees 


* the rectitude of my views, and by my 
© means has defeated the villainy of 
yours, will abundantly provide for me! 
* renounce an alliance with your ig- 
* nominy, with the ſame pleaſure as you 
* diſclaim me for a brother: but let me 


© caution you to bewafe, left your paſ- 
; * ſions precipitate you into irretrievable 


* ruin!” With theſe words I ruſhed into 
my mother's a nt; and, falling on 


my knees, beſought her benediction, be- 


fore the opportunity was for ever cloſed, 
Too wetl 93 with what had 
ed, ſhe bathed my face with her tears; 
and bewailing 4 els ew gu en- 
couraged me to or a y recon- 
on , bidding me rely on her unal- 
terable love. : 
" Alas! the lived but a very ſhort time 
to realize her wiſhes; for, within three 


weeks, ſhe fell a martyr to her grief, oc- 


- *xafibyed by the brutal inſolence of my 
brother, in conſequence of her partialicy 


to me. | 


An outcaſt from my family, and equal- 
ings, and the narrowneſs of my circum- 
ſtances, from elbowing my way in the 


rect my ſteps. Love, however, which 
can illumine the darkeſt hours of life, 

my return to Olivia; that I 
might tell her how much my misfortune 
attached her to my heart. I revealed to 
the dear charmer my true ſituation, and 


- _ concluded by _ her advice reſpect- 


my future conduct. She iminedi- 
ately referred me to her father's ſuperior 
experience; and I accordingly commu- 
nicated to him my fixed relolution of en- 
gaging in a cure, without aſſigning the 
molt diſtant reaſon for quitting my bro. 
ther's houſe. In n of this 
communication, I had in a few days the 
happineſs to be informed, that an old 
ntleman, the rector of R, a vil- 
about three miles diſtant, was in 
immediate want of a clerical aſſiſtant. 
To him I preſently applied, and with- 
out heſitation cloſed with his offer of al- 
lowing me twenty pounds a year; but 
" as this ſum would barely find me in 


ly diſqualified by the delicacy of my feel- 


"as 
9 ' 
f 


\ 
pony. wy patrimony began rapidly to 
ecreale, _ 1 
Olivia, I need ſcareely ſay, in the 
mean time, engaged all my thoughts. 
Our love was mutual and fincere; and 
intereſt, that powerful incentive to mo- 


dern contracts, was entirely overlooked 


by both, as her fo tune was (till inferioc 
to my own. In a few months ſhe con- 
ſeated to be irrevocably mine, and I then 
thought my ſeliciiy beyond the reach of 
fate, From this pleaſing deluſion; how- 
ever, I had the misfortune ſoon to he 
awakened; for finding my income very 
inadequate to my expences, I began to 
ſhudder at the thoughts of involving a 
beloved wife in want and miſery. Theſe 

vomy preſages were too ſoon realized 

y the death of my aged patron; an 


event which wholly deprived me of em- 


porn, This ſtroke was followed 


y the birth of a ſonz which, though it 


ought to have taught me economy, and 
ſtimulated my exertions, only tended to 
lull my cares, and deaden my ſenſe of 
want, 

After vainly endeavouring to obtain 
another curacy, and being lbapointed 
in my expectations of a ſmall living by 
the machinations of my now-abandoned 
brother, Olivia's father was attacked by 
a paralytick ſtrake, which compelled him 
to reſign the care of his cure to me. The 


- whole amount of his living did not ex- 


ceed fourſcore pounds-a year, and con- 
ſequently little could be allowed for the 
maintenance of a curate. y Olivia 
was again nant; when I found that, 
excluſive of ſome trifling articles of fur- 
niture and books, I had ſcarcely 100. 
left: and, to add to my diſtreſs; a ſecond 
paralyrick ftroke, and ſoon after a third, 
deprived me of a valuable friendz whoſe 
eſtes, when diſpoled of, and his debts 
diſcharged, produced only about three- 
icore pounds for his daughter”s portion. 

Being now deſtitute of every friend, 
my brother remaining irreconcileably 
inveterate, and a native bathfulneſs of 


_ diſpoſition, for which the world is not 
always candid enough to make proper 


allowances, having prevented me from 
extending my connections, or ſecuring 
many friends, I was in fuch a diſtreſs · 
ful ſituation, that my mind began to ſink 
beneath it's burden, and to become 


weary of ſtruggling with fate. 
e 19 5 however, again bright- 


ened; and I obtained a very dehrable 
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curacy of thi nds a year, by the 
_ intereſtof a e who 12 ac- 
cidentally ſeen Olivia and her two infant 
children, and expreſſed the warmeſt de- 
fire to ſerve us. As a preſent proof of 
his friendſhip; he applied to the rector of 
his pariſh, of which he was himſelf pa- 
tron, to accept my ſervices in the room 
of a young man, whom an unfortunate 
aud ill. req uited attachment had juſt hur 

tied to an untimely. grave. | 

To D-— 1 immediately removed 
with my deareſt Olivia, whoſe kind ſo- 
licitude for me was the only conſolation 
of my life; and who, far from blaming 
me fon that anxiety which continually 
clonded my aſpect, kindly ſympathized 
in my griefs, and endeavoured by the 
moſt endearing fondneſs to reconcile me 
to life. Sir Thomas S——-, by whoſe 
interpoſition I had obtained my preſent 
eltabliſhment, likewif⸗ 2 29 
in his power to render my ſituation eaſy; 
continually loading ths children with 

ſents, and offering me the loan of an 
um I might have occaſion for. Of this 
lait offer I too imprudently and fatally 
availed myſelf, by borrowing two hun- 
dred pounds. To cortoborate our good 
opinion of his generoſity, he' bade me 
make myſelf perfectly eaſy in my fitua- 
tion; for, on the preſent. incumbent's 
death, the living ſhould inſtantly be 
mine. I thanked him with an ardour 
that mockgd- the expreſſions of form. 
But, alas! I had to deal with a man of 
the world; and found too ſoon that I had 
placed my dependence where I had no- 
thing to hope, and poured forth my gra- 
—_ where my execrations only were 
ue. 

This unprincipled young man was our 
conſtant viſitor, and encouraged our ex- 
travagance merely that he might have an 
opportunity of ſupplying our wants. My 
Olivia was charmed with his condeſeen- 
ſion; and, as virtue cannot readily ſuſpe& 
that artifice which it never practiſed, ſhe 
. me— ſhe congratulated 


berfclf and children —on the advan- 


tages we were likely to derive from a 
friendſhip which neither of us could ſup- 
ſe to be intereſted. The contrary, 
owever, ſoon appeared! Olivia, whoſe 
Ry was rather improved than dimi- 
niſhed, was invited to celebrate with me 
a Chriſtmas feſtival at Sir Thomas's. A 
blameable politeneſs to my ſuppoſed 


friend eafily induced me to drink more 


plentifully of the wine with which his 
Vol. U. N 
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boand was, profuſely covered; than u. 
= and as 18 


felt it's effects, I was conveyed to bed 


in a ſtate of ebriety and action. On 
{> — 9 E 
ignz but, guarded 0 - 
cate ety, ſhe reſiſted his yh 
neſt ſolicitations. However, as he at- 
tached himſelf entirely to her, his 
ſites and dependants, who ſaw plainly 
that he had views upon her virtue, re- 
tired one after another, leaving Olivia 
and him alone together. Immediately 
on this he ſhut the door; and beſeeching 
her attention for a few minutes, to an 
affair which-nearly concerned his happi- 
neſs, ne began to inſult her with the moſt 
violent proteſtations of love; and ſwore 
that if the would not return his paſſion, 
he ſhould never fee another happy hour; 
adding, that ſhe might command his for» 
tune and his life, and that what he bad 


already conferred; was only a prelude to 


what he meant to do. , 


Awakened from her dream of happi- ; 


neſs, ſhe ſprung up; and, animated with 
that courage which indignant virtue will 
ever feel when it comes in contact with 
vice, ſhe dared him again to wound her 


ears with his unhallowed vows; proteſt. - 


ing that his conduct ſhould be made 
known to an injured huſband, who would 
make him ſeverely repentof his temerity. 
With all the inſolence of conſcious ſupe- 
riority, he then opened the door; and, 
with a ſmile of contempt, informed her, 


that ſince ſhe refuſed his friendſhip, his 


fortune, and his love, ihe ſhould feel the 
effects of his reſentment. Theſe threats, 
it is evident, the baſe villain muſt have 
EN to put in execution previous to 

is diabolical invitation; for, before I 
deſcended next morning to breakfaſt, I 


was arreſted at his ſuit on my note for 


two hundred. pounds, which I 
preſſed him to accept on his lending me 
that ſum; and as it was not in m 
to ſatisfy one half of the 3 l was 
hurried away to priſon. 2 | 
My proſpects were now entirely blaſt- 
ed. Want, ignominy, and diſgrace, pre- 
ſented TG to my view, in their 
moſt hideous aſpects; and I could have 
laid down my lite without a ſigh, had not 
a faithful and affectionate wife, with two 
infant children, bound me to them with 
ties of indiſſoluble regard. My confine- 
n ent, I was truly ſenſible, could only add 


to their miſery; yet the moſt unfortunate 
cannot without reluctance let go thoſe 
H attachments 
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. attachments which are ſo firmly rooted 
in the foul,” or bid farewel to mortality 
with a ſtoical apathy. IN 
But, O God! my heart bleeds afreſh 
at the recollection of the ſcene I am now 
going to deſcribe—My Olivia, unable 
to ſupport her ſeparation from nie, re- 


= +queſted leave to make my room her ha- 
ditation. The fatal bas ac was granted. 


For a few days T was 
wife and children; they cheared the pri- 
ſon gloom—But, can I proceed! —I was 

ſoon deprived of theſe comforts for ever 

In three ſhort weeks after my commit- 

ment, they were carried off by an epide- 

mical fever; and theſe eyes, which never 
beheld the miſery of a ſtranger without 


rrounded by my 


beſtowing the alms of pity's tear, were | 


doomed to behold a wife and two inno- 
cents preſs the ſame-untimely bier. 
The pathos of 
to expreſs my ſenſations; I became de- 
lirions, and my own hands had nearly 
prongs a deed which my foul ab- 

rs. for now I had no more to loſe! 
And, gracious Heaven! if at that trying 
juncture I arraigned thy juſtice, forgive 
mel for Affliction laid it's iron hand too 
heavy upon me. | 9 5 
By degrees I fell into a ſettled deſpon- 
dency; and, ſince I entered this miſe- 
rable room, four years haye rolled away 
their melancholy — in which I have 
hardly beheld the face of a friend, or 
been ſoothed by the voice of a relation. 
The machinations of my unnatural bro- 
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language is too weak 


* 


ther, who leagued- with Sfr Thomas on 
- agcount df his cruehty to me, have pre- 
vented mt from obtaining my rfleaſe, 
and ſeem to have ſhut the gates of mercy 
on my fate. My only expeRation of 
deliverance is by the hand of Death, for 


whoſe ſpeedy approach my pra are 
red up. When — 


continually offe 


E arrives, my "foul ſhall foar 
above it's enemies; and, leaving reſent. 
-ment- entirely behind; ſhall taſte that 
fruition for which my misfortunes here 
will give it the higher reliſh. 
From my melancholy tale. which I 
have ardently deſired to publiſh before 


* 


it's authenticity could be W let - 


the ſons of pleaſure learn to ; while 
they roll in the abundance of riches, and 
enjoy the completion of every wiſh, that 


there are many wretches, like me, whom 


their licentiouſneſs' ruins, and whom 
their benevolence might fave! Let thoſe 
whom the charms of ſcience alhure to aſ- 
cend the ſummit of fame, timely conſi- 
der that learning is not always the park 
te. preferment, and that ſilent merit may 
ſink unnoticed to the grave! From my 
fate, too, the defects of our boaſted'eila- 


bliſhment in church and ſtate may be evi- 


dently traced; and the great be brought 
to allow, that ſome regard ought to bo 
paid to the virtuous and the modeſt in 


every ſphere of life, and at the road to 


honours and emoluments ſhould not al- 
ways be through the gate of ſuperior ad- 
dreſs and unbluſhing aſſurance. 


ME L I N DA 
| o R, | 
THE FOLLY OF AMBITION, - 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ' FRENCH. 


HE relations of Melinda inha- 

' bited onc of thoſe iſlands where the 
vernor, being at a remote diſtance 
5 the ſovereign, too frequently makes 
2 of his authority to gratify his paſ- 

ons. 

Melinda experienced this on the verge 
of being united to a perſon who had x 8 
/ tivated her heart, and to whom the ſe- 
condary authors of her exiftence had de- 
ſtined her from the very dawn of life. 
A reciprocal affection had favoured the 
views of M. D' Arly, the father of Me- 
linda, No marriage could have been 


*Y 


formed under more happy anſpices, 
Birth, fortune, inclination, conſpired ta 
render it, :0all appearance, the conſum- 
mation of happineſs: though it muſt be 
confeſſed that Madame D*Arly con- 
ſented to this alliance with ſome degre2 
of reluftance. Vain, ambitious; in her 
opinion, it was not ſuſficient that her 
daughter ſhould meet with a partner of 
equal rank, ſhe wanted to ſee her raiſed 
to one that was ſuperior, Vanity is more 
abſurd than any other paſhon, with re- 
ſpect toit's pretenſions: itover-ſhootsit's 
mark, at the famerime that it imagines i 

. a mu. 


e 


* 


muſt hit it. A mother who wiſhes no- 
thing for her laughter but a life of ſplen 
dor, never thinks, that if ſhe ſnould oh- 


rain it, the muſt be mortified to fee her- 


ſelf her inferior. ' 

Madame D' Arly had made a virtue 
of neceſſity, in giving her conſent that 
Valmor ſhould marry her daughter Me- 
linda. Having no material objection, 
and Valmor being the beſt of the two 
parties, ſhe would have conſented, though 
with regret, to their nuptials z but t 
arrival of a new governor proved a fatal 
ſtroke to the two lovers. | 

The Count de Soiſſons; a man of vio- 
lent and impetuous paſſions, which he 
could not ſubdue, ktiew no other bounds 
to his defirey but the impoſſibility of gra- 
tifying them, and was fond of pomp to 
an exceſs. On his arrival at the iſland, 
more ſtudious ta difplay his luxury and 
magnificence, than ts acquit himſelf of 
the duties of his place, he was fond of 


giving magnificent treats, to which all- 


the ladies of the iſland were invited, Me- 
linda was one of this number. As her 
charms were ſuperior to the reſt of her 
fex, ſhe had the misfortune to attract the 
Count's attentions » ſhe even inſpired 
him with a pj to which till then he 
had been a ftranger, ' Though upwards 


ct forty, he hadfived among the ſex with 


out attaching himſelf to any, He made a 
minute inquiry concerning Melinda, He 
was informed that ſhe was promiſed in 


marriage to Valmor, one of the hand- 


ſomeſt and beſt made men in the whole 
iſland. He underſtood that a mutual af- 
fection made them wiſh with impatience 
for that happy moment which was to 
unite them for life. This detail, inſtead 


of making the Count relinquiſh his pre- 


tenſions, ſerved only to heighten his 
intant paſſion. His pride, as well as 
his love, made him conceive an infinite 
pi-aſure in ſurmounting the obſtacles, 
*ich would render the triumph more il- 
luſtrious in the eyes of the E ick. Con- 
fiding in this xath hope, he ſbewed the 
greateſt attentions to Melinda and her 
mother. / CM 
The Count followed them wherever 
they went, and refuſing to dance with 
any but her, prevented her from enjoy- 
mg the company of her dear Valmor: 
but that which put her heart to the tor- 
ture, affoxded tranſports to that of her 
mother, Madame D*Arly. could not 
con ain her joy, it was ſo exceſſive. To 
ite herſelf diſtinguiſhed in a point which 


4 


„ 


-. 
* 


rendered the reſt of her ſex envidus of 
her and her daughter, was the eft 
joy ſhe ever felt ;Ahe derten pertelf 
wich the moſt flattering hopeg. - 

The Count begged permiſſion of her 
to make his addrefſes to her daughter. 
As ſour as he and Melinda were alone, 


* 


he gave her ſome oblique intimations of 
his intentions. She heard him with re- 


luctance; but being naturally modeſt, 
as true merit always is, ſhe looked upon 


. the views of her mother rather as the ef- 


fect of ambition, than the ſuggeſtions 


of reaſon. 


The Count, after ſome viſits, in which | 


he had no reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
recyption he met with from Melinda, 


being more obſtinate in proſecuting his 


ſuit, declared to Madame D'Arly, that 
he was ready to ſhare his fortune with 


ber daughter, if ſhe had no objection. 


Madame D' Arly aniwered for her huſ- 
band's conſent, and the compliance of 
Melinda. The Count, encouraged by 
her promiſe, no longer doubted of the 


accomplichment of his wiſhes, Fo 


Madame D*Arly, on the other hand, 
making uſe of no other opticks but her 
N and judging of the ideas of her 

uſband and her daughter by her own, 
imagined that ſhe was going to-carry 


them the heſt news in the world, by in- 
overnor's offer. 


After M. D'Arly heard her, he 


forming them of 


replied very coolly, that, fo far from 
looking on the propoſal of the Count 


as a happineſs, he eſteemed it as a mis- _ 
fortune, becauſe it was aiways diſ- 
_ agreeable to refuſe an alliance with a 


perſon who" is ſuperior to us, as he 
would ſometimes be ſo unjuſt as to 
think himſelf injured by a refuſal which 
was dictated by reaſon. : 
And why ſhould you refuſe it ?* ſaid 
Madame D*Arly, with ſome warmth : 
take care you do noi render the affair 
© abortive. I would diſinherit my daugh- 
ter. I would leave you. and you ſhould 
© not ſee me any more as long as you 
„ live, What! Sir, when by an untore- 
© cen happineſs, which I could not flat- 
ter myſelf with when I married you, 
© I have ay opportunity of ra!hngs my 
daughter to a rank which I might have 
claimed my{lf, ſhall you oppyſe her 


time? Confider the advantages of ſuch 
member that we ſhall be reſpected as 


much as the governor hamſelt!* 
| 2 Madam, 


A 
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_ © Madam,” replied M. D'Arly, *1 mmon delicacy, or atleaſt of F 


© ſhoulddeſpiſe myſelf, if I were to ſuffer 
* myſelf to be dazzled by ſuch a vain 
parade. I am under engagements to 
+ Valmpr's family: he 3 $a 
© pend upon m miſe. You know 
6 wa RT he 1 and that 
his paſſion meets with a ſuitable return. 
© Is it juſt for us to ſmother 2 to 
* which we have given riſe, which like- 
© wile has our ſanQion ? No, I would 


© refuſe a king for a- ſon-in-law in the 


* circumſtances in which I am at pre- 
© ſent, My word is my bond: I will 
. E. 2 long as I live. I will 
6 aniwer or it, that m da ughter 
© thinks as I do.“ ry 5 
© Your daughter, Sir, ſhall obey, ſaid 
Madame D'Arly, © unleſs you encou- 
© rage her to rebel by your fooliſh ſcru- 
« ples, I hope I ſhall 6nd that ſhe has 
8 1 enough to join with me; and 
©* that you will endeavour in vain to- 
* inſpire her with your grovelling ideas. 
I inſiſt upon her obeying me; that is 
<. politive. I have pledged my word 
* Lhavepledged yours,'—" Mine, Ma- 
dam, ſaid he, is not at your diſpoſal.” 
wt We'll ſee that ſoon,” anſwered Ma- 
dame D*'Arly. * Let me tell you a ſe- 
© cret—it is dangerous to diſappoint our 
* betters,” | 

She immediately went to her daughter, 
whom ſhe informed of the propoſals of 
the governor, and her fixed reſolution to 
ly with them. A capital ſentence 
. have had leſs effect upon her. Me- 
linda was too well acquainted with her 
mother's ambition, and how obſtinate 
ſhe was in all her reſolutions. Her tears 
were her only reply. Madame D' Arly, 
after having made uſe of careſſes and 
menaces to no popes left her with her 
orders to elf to receive the 
Count, who was to eſpouſe her within a 
few days, | . 
Melinda had no other reſource but her 
father's fondneſs; they were both in 
ſearch of each other. She poured out 
her grief in his boſom; he revived her 


courage, by promiſing her that, -what-- 


ever m__ iappen, ſhe ſhould n-yer be 
marri 


wor. Melinda, ſuſtained by the firm- 


nels of this aſſurance, and her own paſ-- 


ſion, had ſtrength, enough io make a 

ofeſſed reſiſtance. She received the 
— application with a modeſt indit- 
ference, capable of intimidating auy man 


— 


by his conſent to any but Val 


of 
— — to him the metas of gaining by 
ꝛſteem what he could not gain by inch- 


mation. 


But the Count, too haughty, too im- 
pet uous, to make that conc: fhon which 
circumſtances 1 bad recourſe 
only to artiſice and effronteyy, ; 

Emboldened by the approbation of 
Madame D' Arly, he behaved rather as 
a perſon who infited upon His rights, 
than as a lover, who endeavours to gain 
his point by the vehemence of his — 2 

Melinda, provoked by an infolence 


which was rather affrontive, quitted the 


room, at the ſame time givirg him to 
underſtand, that death would he leſs ter- 
rible to ber than the alliance which was 
proffered to her. | 

Her mother, exaſp with a con- 
du& which ſeemed to ſtrike at the very 
roots of her hopes, ſaid every. thing to 
the governor which either ber appre- 
henſions or her ambition could ſuggeſt, 
to make him firm to his firſt overtures. 
She was not aſhamed to intimate, that ſhe 
would have recourſe to force, if it were 
© to bring her daughter to the 
altar, , 

If Madame D'Arly had been ac- 
quainted with the Count's character, ſhe 
might have ſpared herſelf the trouble of 
making ſuch indelicate promiſes. A 
perſon of his Ramp did not want ſuch 
ä — to make him obſtinate in pro- 
ſeculing his deſigns, and to puſh him to 
the greateſt exceſſes, rather than to re- 
linquiſh his pretenſions. Notwithftand- 
ing, being too conceited to let the world 
know that he owed lus ſucceſs to the 
abuſe of his power, he intended to gain 
over Cecilia, Melinda's woman, by pre- 
ſents. Fraud and artifice are the chief 
reſources of baſeneſs. 


Cecilia, dazzled by the rich preſents | 
made her by the Count, eſpecially with 


the hopes of marrying his gentleman, as 
he promiſed ſhe ſhould, yielded, after a 
weak and. feigned reſiſtance. It was 
agreed upon, that Madame 'D'Arly 
ſhould know nothing of the plot: her 


character made them apprehenſive thai 


ſhe would object to the impoſture which 
was to be put in practice to deceive the 
diſtrefſed Melinda. Some days paſſed, 
during whick-the Count found means of 


employing Valmor in ſuch à manner 


that he had. not one moment's leiſure. 
The poſt which the governor was mu 


* 


* 


fecte 
prop 
b lin 
the « 
ened 
men 
cilia 
tanc 
told 
ſame 


ed with, furniſhed him with ſuch 2 
ſible pretexts as rendered it impoſſible to 
gueſs the true cauſe of his · acting in that 
manner, ; | 
During this interval, Cecilia, as the 
Count had tutored her, took advantage 
of her miſtreſs's uneaſineſs to gain her 
confi-lence, and pretended to be very 
much affected Aub her trouble, in which 
ſhe ſeemed to be involved. Melinda 
imagined that, if ſhe made Cecilia her 
confidant, ſhe would aſſiſt her in finding 
out the true cauſe of Valmor's abſence. 
She'conjured her to take every ſtep to 
diſcover. the motives of a conduct which 
was doubly afflicting in ber circumſtan- 
ces. The perfidious Cecilia, to make 
her point the more ſecure, added ſome 
exhortation: which might give her a little 
conſolation. At laſt ſhe aſked a few 
hours to make her diſcovery. She re- 
turned with a ſad countenance, and ſeem- 
ed not to have ſtrength enough to com- 
municate what ſhe had learnt. This af- 
fected filence alarmed Melinda. She 
propoſed ſeveral queſtions to her, trem- 
bling, both dreading and longing to know 
the calamity with which ſhe was threat- 
ened. She infiſted upon an eclaireiſſe- 
ment with ſo much vehemence, that Ce- 
cilia ſeemed rather to obey with reluc- 
tance, than to comply with conſeat; and 
told her, affecting to Thed tears at the 
{ame time, that ſhe had diſcovered that 
Valmor had revived a former connec- 
tion which he had had with one of the 
handſumeſt women in the iſland; that 
this intrigue was formed at one of the 
governor's balls; and that from that 
time Valmor paſſed whole days toge- 
ther at the houſe of his new flame, 
But as the lady had bur lately loſt her 
huſband, ſhe could not enter into the 
bands of Hymen ſo ſoon, though it 
was ſaid that they had been married 
in private, and that it was the general 
opinion they were fo. 


The amiable Melinda was aſtoniſhed 
Her grief was ſo 


at the invidicus tale. 

rofound, that it almoſt ſtop her 

reath, The inconſtancy of Valmor ap- 
peared more ſhocking to her than the ne- 
ceſſity of renouncing him to oblige her 
mother, Cecilia, though unaffected with 
the tortures which ſhe occaſioned, pre- 
tended to be much concerned on account 
of them. After dwellin upon every 
circumſtance whieh is moſt bitter to the 
heart that imagines itſelf to be betray- 
el, the intimated that an immediate. e- 
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venge would be the ſureſt way fo ff 
one who was fo ungrateful. Notwi 
ſtanding an the ſubtiſty ſhe uſed to make 


her propofal appear in the beſt Kght, Me- 


linda rejected it with horror; and, as if 
ſhe was fearful to render herſelf criminal, 
and juſtify the 
proteſted that ſhe would give her hand 


neither to the Count nor any other. 
Always ſure of the indulgence of ber 


father, ſhe implored him to intercede 
with her mother to give her leave to finiſh 
her days in a convent. | 


M. D*Atily, ſurprized to hear of the 


pretended inconſtancy of Valmor, was 


concerned at an event which made his 
daughter uneaſy, and diſappointed the 
ambitious views of his wite. 


2 nothing. Melinda, imaginin 


elf to be deſerted by nature as well. 


as by love, gave herſelf up to deſpair : 
the ou all bathed in 4 des ber 


mother came into the room. 


Entirely engroſſed with preparing for 


a marriage which flatt her vanity, 


ſhe brought with her a fan, which 

thought would certainly turn the ſcales 
in favonr of the Count, When ſhe pre- 
ſented it to Melinda, her tears increaſed, 
and flowed with more bitterneſs. Her 
mother, alarmed at a grief which till 
then had been reſtrained within the 


bounds of good-breeding, aſked her, in 
an imperious manner, what could be 


the cauſe of ſo indiſcreet a forgetful- 
neſs of her duty? And then, turning 


the diſcourſe to her huſband—* Is it vou 
Sir, ſaid ſhe; at the fame time look 


ing at him with eyes flaming with anger: 
is it you, Sir, that give ſanRion to 
this exceſs of impudence ? Have you 
reſolved upon your diſgrace as well as 


© mine ? Speak; I'll ſoon put it in your 


power to leſſen only yourſelf, I'll go 


© far enough As ſhe uttered theſe . 
words, ſhe covered her face, to hide the 


tears of indignation. 


M. D'Arly, who was fond of her, 
was concerned. at her chagrin : he 7% 
ſe 


peaſed her by communicating the fa 


repo1 t which Cecilia had made. A lively. 


ſatisfaQion took place of Madame D*Ar- 


ly's paſſion; and, without regarding tha 
. agomies it mult occaſion her dau 
ſhe ordered the maid to repeat, and enter 
into a minute detail of the circomſtances 
of an adventure which promiſed her all, 


the ſucceſs ſhe could with. for. | 
Cecil 


was perplexed at the applica- 
| 5 r 


/ 


„5 


— 


dy of ber lover, the 


| Irreſo- 
lite what party he ſhould take, he would 


ter, , 
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toon: ſhe ſaw, on one hand, the neceſſity 
of ſupporting ber tale in the preſence of 
Melinda; but, on the other hand, the. 


was a henfive of being-diſcharged b 
Madame D*'Arly, if ſhe ſhould —— 


Her; for ſhe knew ſhe could not endure 
u lia, To avoid both, ſhe reſolved to 


carry on the fraud;- but, as ſhe related 


her invidious tale, ſhe gave broad hints 


to Madame D*Arly. The latter, not 
naderſtanding her meaning, ordered her 
ts be more explicit. Cecilia, being now 
more perplexed than ever, confelled to 
her that ſhe had put the trick upon her 
daughter, only for her ſake, and to pro- 
the better. | 


Madame D' Arly, unable to contain 


herſelf, told her aloud, that it was a 


baſe action; that it was mean in her to 


* "make herſelf ufeful at the expence of 


her veracity; and, beſides, it was dif- 


. graceful for a mother to have recomſe 
do arxtifice to ſecure the obedience of a 


daughter. And, without ſuffering her 


10 ſay any thing in her own defence, 


ſhe told her daughter herſelf, that her 
credulity was ry a falſe report. 
Melinda, tranſpo with ſo unex- 
ed a Kindneſs, and penetrated with 
the moſt lively gratitude, caft herſelf at 
her mother's feet, returning her a thou- 
{and thanks for detiveging her from a 
burden which ſhe was unable to ſuſtain, 
adame D'Arly, who had only kept 
up to the rigour of her character, ayd 
was not drawn aſide by maternal aff<c- 
tion, ſpurned her —_—_— daughter from 
her with indignation, an 
for having preſumed to flatter herſelf, in 
her preſence, with the e a per- 
ſon whom ſhe had commanded her to 


forget. 
EI with I could obey you, ſaid Me. 


| linda, at the ſame time a 


of tears; © but, pray remember, that 
« this-cruel command was ed by 
| if it were 


ections, what efforts would 1 not make 


© uſe of to oblige you! It would 


© cof you nothing to obey me, replied 
Madame D'Arly, if you knew, as 
« well as I, your own intereſt : as I have 
nothing elſe in view, I ſhall never 
change my reſolution.— And for 
„ my part, ſaid M. D*Arly, * I ſhall 
© be faithful to my promiſe. Dry up 
© thy tears, my dear Melinda: if Valmor 
© be always 
© bave thee.” 


* 
- 


made her bluſh. 


erving of thee, he ſhall. 


Madame D*Arly flew inta à tefrihſe 
rage againſt ber huſband, and proteſted 
that Ge would turn the world topſy- 
turvy, before ſhe would conſent to 2 
marriage which was contrary to her in- 
clination.. _ 3 

Cecilia, who was an ear-witneſs of all 
that had paſſed; informed the Count of 


i, He was ſtaggered at the oppoſition 
Pu Oy 


ly, and at the ſame time 
alarmed at the promiſe which he had given 


to his daughter: he thought he could not 


be ſure of obtaining Melinda's hand, 
unleſs he ſent her lover to ſome diſtance. 
It was eaſy for him to do fo, by virtue of 
the poſt which Valmor held in the iſland. 
He was ſo much dependent on the go- 
vernor, that, at the very moment when 
he intended to ſee his dear Melinda once 
more, he received poſitive orders for his 
inſtant departure to a diſtant ſtation. 


Diſtracted at inſtructions whickthe could 


not evade without wounding his charac- 
ter, and not ignorant of the true motive 


of the Count's behaviour, he wrote to 


M. D'Arly. Heexpreſſed the concern 
he was under :n being obliged to ſet out 
immediately, begged him to make his 
apology to Madame D' Arly, and to re- 
preſent his grief to Melinda. 

On peruſing this letter, M. D' Arly 


fell into a violent paſſion, from the con- 


cepticn that Valmor's departure was 
owing to the artifice of the governor. 
He could not contain his . 
and made uſe of invectivreß, "which, - 
though injurious to the character of the 
Count, were nevertheleſs what he deſerv- 
ed, He exclaimed very much againſt 
the abuſe which he made of his antho- 
rity, and made a ſolemn yow that he 


would make his complaints at court. 


The Count was ſoon informed & this 
by his ſpies, who. were not attached to 
him from principle, but were inſtigated 
only by baſe hopes of making their court 
to him, and ſecuring his favour. 
The Count, overjoyed that the perſon 
whom he looked upon as his enemy had 
furniſhed him with a ſpecious pretext of 
wreaking his revenge, gave way to the 
9 of malice and hatred. He 
ordered M. D' Arly to be apprehended 
that very day; diſguiſing this act of vic- 
lence under the maſk of precaution, He 


repreſented M. D*'Ariy as a publick in- 


cendiary, and nded that he made 


uſe of ſeveral treaſonable expreſſions 


againſt the ſupreme magiſtratee. 
Madame D'Arly, heating of the im- 
priionmen: 


of pafl 
irreſiſt 
very N 
tom he 
her pr 
licant 
ady, ' 
ſhe hat 
arbiter 


L . 


priſonment of her huſband, thought he 
"was really guilty; and, loſing. fight of 
every other concern at this crifis, ſhe 
thought of nothing bur exciting the cle- 
meney of the governor in her favour. 
She had recourle to her dighter to ſoften 
him, Conſidering the extreme fondneſs 
which Melinda had for her father, ſhe 
hoped that this very misfortune would 
furniſh her with means to accompliſi 
her defign. Not knowing, but from 


common report, the crimes of which her 


huſband was accuſed, ſhe heightened the 
danger he was in to her own imagination, 
and repreſented it, with all it's aggrava- 
tions, to her daughter. The delicate 
Melinda fainted at the relation of the 
fatal news: a thovſand times more af- 
fected than when ſhe heard of the infide- 
' lity of her lover, the was unable to ſu· 
ftain the burden of her grief. 

She had ſcarce come to herſelf, when 


a letter was brought from the County 


wherein he defired Madame D' Arly to 
come to his houſe. She ſolicited her 
daughter to bear her company, judgin 

well that ſhe would be more ficcefaful 
than herſelf. But the Count, tortured 
with the conſciouſneſs of being guilty 
of injuſtice, and more ſo wilu the uncer- 


tainty of what might be the reſult of his 


violence, changed his reſolutions every 
minute, followed the letter he had ſent, 
wiſhing by this ſtep to demogſtrate his 
friendſhip, and at the ſame time to in- 
timidate Melinda. He excuſed himſelf 
on account of the neceſſity he laboured 
under; and then lamented the misfor- 
tune' of filling a place, which at that 
jundure obliged him to make uſe of a 
degree of ſeverity which he cou!d not re- 
mit without expofing his behaviour to 
the ſuſpicions of the king himſelf, 
Madame D' Arly : burſt into tears. 
She would have given all ſhe was worth 
to ſave her huſband; but the Count ac- 
cuſed him of ſuch heinous erimes, that 
ſhe thought he was inevitably loſt, Me- 
linda, overcome by filial affection, and 
iupprefling her horror, fell at the feet 
of her enemy; but with ſuch a variet 
of paſſions, as rendered her grief almo 
Irreſiſtible. The Count pretended to be 
very much affected, though at the bot. 
tom he piqued himſelf on pulling down 
her pride ſo far as to become his ſup- 
licant, He could refuſe nothing to a 
ady, who, from the paſſion with which 
ſhe had inſpired him, was become the 
arbiter of his fate; that he was ready to 
. 5 23 ' 
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facrifice his place, nay, his very cha- 
ructer, if he r himſelf that 


the hand of Melinda would be the pur» 


chaſe. ©” 


The lover of the unfortunate Valmor 


ſtarted back with horror on hearing this, 


Reduced to the dreadful alternative, of 


betraying her lover, or her father, and 
having on either fide no choice but what 
would render her criminal, her heart fluc- 
tuated by turns between the inftinfts of 
nature and the claims of love. She could 
ſcarcely refrain from exp 
ſentment; but recollecting the danger of 
her father, ſhe had firength enough ta 
{mother her indignation. She embra 
her mother's knees, begging her to ſolicit 
a favour, which ſhe could not obtain 
under the conſiderations which had 
propoſed, Madame D*Arly, diſtracted 
at the refuſal of her daughter, and fear- 


ing, from experience, to make uſe of her. 


authority in vain, made no other reply 
at firſt but that of her tears and 0 
What, ſaid ſhe at lat, my daugh. 


© ter, will you refuſe, when you find a 


e generous protector, who riſques every 
© thing to reſtore your father to you: 
Ah f whatafather! O Heaven! it was 
only his fondneſs for you that has 

plunged him in an abyſs of evils, from 


word, — Oh, unhappy father ! if thou 
wert to know the l of th 
cruel daughter, thou could ſt | 
ſurvive it. | 
© © Heavens! O my mother l' cried 
Melinda, almoſt diſtracted, you break 


6 my heart; you tear it to pieces b that 


© cruel expreſſion. Ah! what muſt T 
do! Nay, what can I, without break- 
© ing my promiſe? Aſk me any thing, 
* my liberty, my life! 1 would die a 
© thouſand times, if I could, for the beſt 
© of fathers !— Yes, Sir, added the, with 
a warmth and dignity which heightened 


her charms, * accept of nie as a victim: 


< = me expiate my crime: it is not his, 
© but 
© himz it is his blood which runs in my 
© veins. If the laws demand his, they 
5 will be ſufficiently avenged in ſhed- 
* ding that of his unhappy daughter. 
© O my dear, my tender father, can I 
© ſuffer you to languiſh in irons!—O 


© 'Valmor, dear Valmor, can I break the 


© vows which I made to thee But IL 
© ſee, Sir, that his name makes you un- 


* eaſy; then puniſh me, puniſh an un- 
© happy wretch, who dares to figh for 


5s 6 
« 
* * * * 


reſſing her re- 


which you can reſcue him by a fingle 


; / 


crime, which you puniſh in 
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© another, exclunve of you. Pettere, 
* dungeons, nay, even the ſcaffold it- 
© felf, cannot intimidate *"me. I ſhall 
* beheld my laſt hour approaching with 

tompoſare; provided my father lives, 
no kind of death can terrify me. 
© Your choice, replied the Count, with 


70 great coolneſs, not only Nn 


but even provokes me. Tremble, 
* len No! I tremble, at no- 
© thing,” replied Melinda, for I am aſ- 
©* ſhred that you cannot be ſo harbarous 
© as to refuſe the ſacrifice I have offered. 
- © 1 mult ſohmit to the Jaws, even to 
© yours; and 1 confide. in your gene- 
« foſiiy. . Do ovt flatter yourſelf with 
©" that, cruel fair one!” replie;}the Count, 
© as J am incapable of making any im- 
©« prefſion upon you; you only can com- 
© penſate me for the loſs to which I ſhall 
© be obnoxious for ſaving your father; 
© it is you only who condemn _him.'— 
© Heavens! ye celeſtial powers! cried 
Madame D*Arly, almoſt frantick, *ſup- 
port me! aſſiſt me to make ſome im- 
© preſſion upon the heart of my daugh- 
ter —M. D'Arly, my huſband, the 
© unhappy father of Melinda, come with 
© thy irons, come and melt the heart of 
© thy danghter, and mine !—Mclinda, 
© my dear Melinda, fee thy mother 
' © weeping. at thy feet! I ſhall die, if 
thou continueſt obſtinate in thy bar- 

# barous refuſal. 

Melinda, being diſtracted with op- 
. paſſions,” knew. not which to give 
the preference to. Her affection for 
| Valmor, her filial piety, her hatred of 
the Count, all theſe yarious emotions 
raiſed a terrible conflict in her heart. 
Two violent paſſions may pellibly reign 
together in a well-diſpoſed heart; but 


— 


aſkedd Valmor, in a” menacing tone, 
_ 


miſery almoſt always turns the ſcale in 


favour of that erg ee moſt. - 
At length Melinda, being overcome 
by filial affection, the virtuous principle 
' trivmphed overall others; and, ſacrificin 
more than life, ſhe ſubmitted to the £14 4 
paipſul conceſſion which could be de- 
manded of her. The Count, ſatisfied. 
with a victory Which he bad purchaſed. 
with a crime, had ſcarce begun to pique 
himſelf on account of it, when M. 
D:'Artly red, accompanied by Val- 
mor. The fond Melinda, tranſported- 


with joy and grief, fled into the arms of 


ber father, crying out" Heavens 


© what have I done!“ 


The governor, confounded at ſo un- 
expected a fight, changed colour; but 


% 


- 
— 


endeavouring to conceal his concern, he 
why he was not at his poſt?  * Be- 


© cauſe T learnt that innocepce was op- 
* prefſed,” anſwered Valmor, with a 
modeſt affurance: .* I fled to the ſuccour 
of my father. I aſſembled my friends; 
© juftice always creates them, when a 
© tyrant is to be oppoſed. —“ Raſh 
* youth,” replied the governor, © con. 
© ſider that it is in my power to puniſh 
e there! —“ Vet, faid Valmor, I know 
© that thou mayen abuſe thy power a ſe- 
* cond time; thou mayeſt do it now with 
© fone ſhadow of juſtice, becauſe I have 
© had recourſe to violence to reſtore his 
© liberty whom thou haſt robbed of it 
© very unjuſtly, I am culpabie in ap- 
© pearance; but am I fo in thine eyes ? 
appeal to thy conſcience." What 
© effrontery!' exclaimed the governor. 
© Do nat be diſpleaſed, anſwered Val. 
mor, Lam ready to ſubmit to my len- 
© tence, were I condemned to paſs the 
© reſt of my days in irons: I ſhall not 
© murmur at it; 1 have delivered my 


© friend, the father of Melinda. I am 


: * I leave my fate to your diſ- 
© poſal. T“ 

e Count was ſtruck with the gene- 
roũty of his reſolution, He who had 
been able to reſiſt the tears of Melinda, 
was not proof to the elevared fentiments 
of Valmor; or rather, confuſed to find 
ſuch a greatneſs ot ſcul in his rival, be 

ould not bear the thoughts of ſuffering 

himſelf to be outdone in magnanimity. 
Seeing likewiſe his artifices diſcovered, 
and his injunice revealed, he found it 
neceſſary to make a conceſſion, which 
only could regain him the efteem of a 
family which he had opprefſed too much. 
The melancholy tamily waited in a 
kind of ſullen ſilence for-the deciſion of 
the Count, as if it were a ſentence of 
death. The father and daughter had 
but one wiſh. Madame DArly was 
divided between the wiſhes of ambition, 
and :he defire of ſeeing the virtuous in- 
trepidity of Valmor rewarded, Drawn 
aſide, in ſpite of herſelf, by her vanity, 
though ſhe was no ranger to the hort d 
plot of the governor, ſhe was concerned 
that vice on one hand, and virtue on the 
other, would not permit her to interpoſe 
her authority to oblige her daughter to 
2 good the engagement into which 
e had juſt entered. . 
Daring this ſilent ſcene, Melinda caſt 

the moſt render glances towards de. a 

ps? very 


- 
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Erery ſigh the fetched, her heart ſeemed 
to have left her boſom to unite itſelf to 
2 lover. 4 4 

| ount, y an agi- 
tation which cannot be deferitad, cola 
not tell what party to take. What he 
beheld, contributed to make him more 
deſperate, At laſt, after a ſuſpence 
which tortured every one that was pre- 
ſent, he ſhewed his generoſity, by pre- 
ſenting his hand 1o-Valmor. — 4.094 
not contented with this noble conceſſion; 
he inſiſted upon Melinda's-accepting the 
jewels which he had deſigned for her, 
and promiſed Valmor to get. him the 
next place to himſelf. Pride has it's 
ſubterfuges : when it's natural food 
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BY MR. MARTYN. 


BRAHTM the Second reigned over 

the empire of Perſia; the luſtre of 
wheſe virtues was reſplendent as the 
burning luminary of the heavens, and 
the mildneſs of his reign inoffenſive as 
the no&urnal refleor of it's beams. 

Nezam, the beg'erbeg of Curdiftan, 


attended his royal maſter in the city of 


ported him in his pretenſions to t 
throne; and his counſels now guid 
bim in the paths of juſtice, and rendered 
him beloved and revered by his ſubjects, 
while his name was held in reſpe& by 
the moſt powerful nations of the eaſt. 

Abima, the daughter of Nezam, was 
beautiful as the > ane Þ of Paradiſe. 
Her ſkin rivalled the whiteneſs of the 
ſnow on the mountains of Kirvan; her 
eyes were bright as the morning-ſtar ; 
. and her treſſes vied in colour and gloiſi- 
neſs with the fleeces of Aſtracan. When 
ſhe ſmiled, the dimples of the Houri 
adorned her cheek ; and when ſhe ſpoke, 
her voice was like the muſick in the gar- 
dens of eternal delight, and her breath 
as fragrant as the breeze which gathers 
perfumes in the vallies of Arabia. 

But the gentle Abima had a heart ſu- 
ſceptible of.tove ; and while Nezam, io 
{cure to his daughter wealth, grandeur, 
and ank, engaged her hand to the rich 
* * Abubekar, ſhe fecretly 

OL.” _ [ 4 | 


Iſpahan: his ſword had formerly "te 


Madame D*Arly enjoyed their felicity, 


we have deſpiſed, than in thoſe which 


MORAD AND ABIMA. 
AN ORIENTAL TALE. was 


——ñ — — — 2 ——— 


fails, it ſeeks to indemnify itſelf ; and 
it is a happy thing if it ſhould be by 
noble actions. , c x 
Melinda and Valmor, happy beyond | 
their moſt ſanguine expectations, ex» 
_ their gratitude to the Count in 
uch a manner as was capable of flat- | 
tering him, and OE GD . 2284 
to him at the ſame time. y were 
married the ſame day. Nothing could | 
equal the happineſs which attended them a 
the reſt of their lives. The ambitious 3 


So true it is, that we more frequently -_ Kt 
find our happineſs in thoſe things whi ' 


we wiſhed for with the greateſt ardour. 


% 


* 


lighted her faith to the brave, the gene · 
Peas, the youthful Morad. 

Nor was Nezam unſuſpicious of bis 
daughter's engagements : he knew and 
honoured the virtues of Morad ; but his 
poſſeſſions were unequal] to the extenfive 
domains of Abubekar, whoſe camels 
were counted by thouſands, and whoſe 
flocks and herds were as innumerable as - 
the ſands on the ſea - ore. | 

Yet not the diamonds of the roya 
turban, or the rubies which-glittered in 
the throne of Ibrahim, could have pur. - 
chaſed the chaſte affections of the faĩth- 
ful Abima. The heart ſhe had ſur- 
rendered to Morad was incapable of 
change; nor did ſhe hefirate to comply 
with his intreaties, to bind herſelf by 
thoſe indiſſoluble ties which transfer the 
rights of the parent to a protector of 
another name; and, influenced by z 
paſſion as pure as the light which iſſues _ 
from the third heaven, ſhe abandoned the 
ſplendid manſions of N-zam, and fled to 
the humble dayelling of Morad. 

No ſooner was the flight of Abima 
diſcovered hy her ambitious father, than '\ 
he purſued her to the habitation of Mo- 
rad; and with all the _— of a 
parent, and all the pride of offended 
dign ty, a . det hands the — 
ſure hien he ſu to be in his 
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Byt the the enraptured Morad, 
though gentle as the doyes of Citcaſſia, 
and humble as the Faquir who traverſes 
temple of 
caz. in the defence of his love, was 


12 
tierce ad the lion of Mount Caucaſus ; 
- and of his honour, as th 


ie tiger wi 
Hauntsthe banks of the Ganges. Equa 


* Abave-deceit and fear, be avowed t 


polleſſion of his adored, bis faithful 


Aima; and his intentions to retain the 


glorious. prize in his hands, at the tiſque 
of what he eſteemed far leſs valuable, 
that life which without her would 
As be the object of his care. | 
„ Eoraged at the hold determination of 
the intrepid Morad, the father of the fair 
fugitive retired to the houſe of the en- 
amoured Abubekar ; and having com- 


municated the intel} pee fatal to bis 


hopes, they pr together to the 
Divan, and waited with impatience the 
appearance of the ſovereign of Perſia. 

o ſooner did the trumpets proclaim 


the approach of the monarch, than the 


trembling Nezam, having thrice proſtrat- 


ed himſelf before the throne, and thrice 


invoked the prophet he adored to render 
. ſovereign propitious to his prayer, 
bus laid before him the ſource of his 
griefs, and demanded redreſs for injuries 
which. he repreſented as e, 
Father of chy people! light of the 
© ſun! friend of Ali! prince of the 


- dee ! governor. of the world! at 
1 


oſe frown. all the nations of the 
earth tremble; at whoſe ſmile the three 
©. known quarters of the terreſtrial globe 
© rejoice ! thou who aſſerteſt the rights 
©, of all true believers, and puniſheſt — 
* who offend, without regard to power 
or condition! If the ſword of Nezam 
7 hath ever been drawn in thy defence; 
© it his arm hath ever been extended 


* ſucceſsfully againſt thine, enemies ; if 


©. thou haſt ever profited by his counſels, 
* or his friendly ſuggeſtions have ſhicld- 


v ell thee from impending danger ; at- 
tend io my complaints nd. afford to 
the, wretched. Nezam that juſtice. for 
© which.the meaneſt of thy ſybjeAts have 
ge ver ſued. in, vain. 
- £, Morad, the perfidious Mprad I hach 
©. ipvaded the manſions. of happineſs,and 
Page: be. hath raviſhed from me the 
*. delight. of my eyes, and. the comſort of 
he hath COVEL my head 
hiled mine, exes 
{ru Pee al Abima, Abima,! 
-* oſt, uded Abima!' 


iy Palſoy had now overwhelmed the dif- 
appointed Nezam, and — ed the ut- 
terance of words ; when Ibrahim, adorn- 
ed with all the dignity of ſovgreagnty, 
and, all the grace of conſcious virtue, 
aroſe from his throne, and thus addreſſed 

$ agitated 97 n 
„ Nezam,, f thy complaint is as un- 
© founded as hy luſpicians of Ibrahim, 
© thou ſeekeſt not juſtice, but partial fa- 
* your ; Which thou ſhalt never receive 
. the hands of the humble vicegerent 
* of - r — * 
„ vant; with authority. for purpoſes in 
© which friendſhi hath no 4 nor 
« agg the frag & are: but 1 
* haſt, v received injury from 
6 REP if he has defrau i thee of 
© thy parental rights, and poſſeſſes, with. 
* out, thy conſent, the child of thy bo- 
© ſom z were he as dear to my heart as 
* Mirza, the heir of my throne, juſtice 
* ſhould tear him from my affettions, 
and the ſentence of my lips decree him 
to make reſtitution.” 

Abubekar now approached the throne; 


and having confirmed the charge of Ne- 


zam, and claimed the intereſt of an affi- 
anced huſband in, Abima, the off : 
N were diſpatched to bring the de- 
inquent into the royal prelence ; and to 
conduct thither, alſo, the partner of his 
heart, the fair objeft of contention, the 
gentle Abima, 

Ia a very few minutes a general mur- 
mur, which ran thropgh the aſſembly, 
announced. the entrance. of the faithful 
lovers. Morad, with a mayly and mo- 
deſt air, led the trembling and weeping 
Abima to the foot of the throne; and 
the charge of Neaam, and tir claim of 
Abubekar, havipg been ſtated to bim, 
the monarch of Perſia called on him for 
a defence; and. admoniſhed him to be- 
ware how he treſpaſſed the bounds of 
truth, or attempted, an, excule founded 
in. the amel impoñtiop. 


But ibe. victuous Morad needed no 


ſuch. caution: be ſcorned to. purchaſe 
exen, happineſs. at the. price of diſho- 
dur; apd, tl h be beld his Abima 
thay, his bfe, yet he would much 

rather ane both than retain them at 
the e e.of. falſhood. He acknow- 
ledged, and, he glonied, in bis love; be 
conleiled. his haying preyajled on the 
fair, Abima to. prefer him 
wealihy lover; and he juſtified 


* 


to, her more 
er choice 


by, a, fair and, candid, co 
Tf 


cers of - 
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extiotis, and thoſs of the rejefted Abu- 


bekar. 

But thedeclarationsof Morad amount- 
ed rather to a confeſſior! thin an extenu - 
ation of his guilt ; and Ibrahim, though 
his heart 2— Os d, the -truth and 
felt the force of his excuſes, found him- 
ſelf compelled to render the juſtice he 
had promiſed to Nezam, and to condemn 
the unforrunate Morad to the ſevereſt of 
all puniſhments, the parting with bis 
adored Abima ! but, like a gracious . 
judge, he tem the rigi 
the law with the milde interpoſitions - 
of humanityz and while he un- 
ced the following ſentence, the ſoft 
rear of pity. reflected more luſtre on his 
cheek than all the ' diamonds in his 
crown. 4, p . 0 

© Morad, thy condemnation proreeds 
from thine own mouth! Thou haſt 
© taken the daughter of Nezam, without 
the conſerit of her father; and the 
© contracted wife of Abubekar, with- 
out his permiſſion. Reſtore, then, to 
the parent his child, and to the lover 
© hig'miftreſs : and, ro conſole thee for 
thy toſs, Ibrahim will advance thy for- 
tunes, and raiſe thee to ſuch dignities 
© and honours; that the chiefs of the 
© empire ſhalt court thy alliance, and 
thou ſhalt chuſe a repreſentative for 
the fair Abima among the choiceſt 
* beanties of IIpahan.“ 

Father of the faithful!” replied the 
unfortunate Morad, thy ſervant bows 


don in humble and ſubmiſſi ye grati- 
tude before the juſt and gracious mi- 


* niſter of Heaven! The favours ay 
* goodneſs would extend to the meane 
© of thy ſubjects, beſtow on ſome more 
« worthy and more fortunate object. 
© The wretched Morad murmurs not at 
© thy detree but he hath loſt his Abi- 
* may the world has no charms for 
him; and he will court death as a re- 
lief from pain, and ſeek it as the only 
© ſhelrey-from his forrows!* 

Morad having pronounced theſe 
worde, quitted the hand of Abima; 


and while every heart" melted at his diſ- 


\. » 


ARA AND AMA. 


ſetter of 


rr . eons 


treſs, bowed in ſilence to the throne, and 
prepared to quit the aſſembly. 

At this inſtant" Abubekar made his 
way through the crowd which ſurround- 
ed the weeping fair; and having ſeized 


' "the hand which had juſt been graſped 


by her more favoured lover, he beſought 
the monarch to acknowledge his claim 
to Abima before Morad ſhould be ſuf. 
fered to depart : and this requeſt baving 


been complied with, he thus add 


the diſconſolate lover. 5 
* 'Motid, thou haſt reaſon to com- 
© plain that the wealth of Abubekar 
* hath proved a bar to th 8 3 
* "bur the gracious Bein with diſtributes 
« proſperity and adverſity, frames alſo 
© the minds of his creatures, and en- 
© 'dows them with faculties to Enjoy, 
and patience to endure. On me the 
©. Almighty power hath laviſhed in 
4 roy, ry the bounties of his hand, 
© and he hath alſo bleſſed me with de- 
© fires to enjoy; but he hath tempered - 
© my enjoyments with prudence to cou . - 
© troul my paſſions, and he hath re- 
ſtrained my inclinations, by reaſon, 
within the Ar nds of remperance and 
moderation. Thinkeft thou, Morag, ' 
that my enſoyments confilt in gratifi- 
cations purchaſed at the expence o 
miſery to my fellow- creatures? or that 
the ſoft ſenſations which move the 
mind of the magnanimous Ibrahim, are 
rangers to the breaſt of the leſs diſ- 
tinguifhed Abubekar? Thinkeſt thou, 
that while the fountain of his hu- 
manity flows with oil to pour into the 
wounds of affliction, the ſources of 
Abubekar's pity are dried vp, and his 
heart fleeled againſt the noble feelings 
of humanity? At my hands, deſerv- 
ing Morad, accept the choiceft of 
earthly bleffings, a beautiful and vir- 
tuous wife. May Ali, the friend of 
our prophet, crown thy union with F 
 unfading felicity; and Ibrahim, his 
lieutenant, difpenſe to thee, and the 
« fair and faithful Abima, the full mea- _ 
©'ſure of thy deſerts, in power, riches, 
* and honour! PVT ig 
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Hou ru FIRST. 


N , 
SIR ROBERT 


| © dear do we hear peo- 
4. pletalking of philoſophy, and attri- 
buting effects to it's power, which, with 
as much yeaſon, and more 1 
might be derived from almolt any other 
cauſe ! 
iddolence, and ſilence, originating from 
a real want of capacity to talk, are each 
diſtinguiſhed in turn with this honour» 


MARKHAM. / 


which Nature has been moſt ſparing in 
her diſtribution of. | | 
The example of Sir Edward Mark- 
ham may ſerve to enforce my opinion. 
This baronet was one of thoſe country 


Apathy, affectation, ſullenneſs, gentlemen who pride themſelves on the 


ancientneſs of their families, live on their 
eſtates, and attend only to the improve- 
ment of thoſe, and the: augmentation of 


. why ſhould we no: ſuſpe& that the ſpi- 


able name, and their reſpective proprie- · their intereſt in the county where they re- 


tors held in eſtimation accordingly. . fide, He had but one ſon; and how high- 
When a man ſays he deſpiſes the world, - ly he valued him, as the future-inheri.. 
tor of his name and fortune, after the 


rit of figure-making, or, what is worſe, - above traits of his character, may eaſily 


that of contradiftion, which-is every day be conceived. Not but that young 


influencing others, does not influence . Markham's worth might of it{elf juſtity 
him? and when he thinks he deſpiſes it, his partiality, for he was a general fa- 


"Jet us enquire whether his hopes have 


not been diſappointed,, or the benefits he 
has conf; cen repaid wi h ingrati- 
tude. It is difficult to decide whether 


we oftener miſcall the motives of our own 
actions, or miſtake thoſe of other peo- 
ple; and, of all human cauſes, none is ſo 
often erroneouſly ſuppoſed as ſtoiciſm, 


or philoſophy. I ſhall be underſtood to der 


mean in our on caſe, for we are not ſo. 
apt to attribute it to our acquaintance : 

on the contrary, whenever we hear any 
of their actions derived from it, we yay ; 


vouritez and his larity aroſe not ſo 
much from thole noiſy pietenſions to 
fame, which are certain of fixing the ap- 
8 of vulgar minds, as from thoſe 
ill and unaſſuming virtues, the influ. 
ences of which are felt but within a h- 
. mited circle, and acknow too ge- 


nerally by ſpirits only of a ſuperior or- 


Adjoining to the property of Sir Ed- 
ward, — eſtate of a gentleman with 
whom he had been unremittingly at va- 
riance ever ſince he had ſucceeded to his 


ourſelyes againſt the opinion, and make father. The quarrel, in ſome degree, 


a parade of what we call our. ſound 


judgment, which prevents our being 
milled into any miſt 


ifled into any miſtakes of. ſentiment ; 
for, among the many pretty names we 
beſtow on our own ſenſations, ſoundneſs 


had ſubſiſted for generations, and pro- 
miſed to do ſo as long as the cauſe of it 
ſhould remain, which was, the boundary 


of their reſpective dominions; for, at the 


time Sir Edward judged it proper for bis 


of judgment is that by which we uſually . ſon to endeavour at the repreſentation of 
diſtinguiſh ſuch as, in general, ariſe their county in parliament, it was ragin 


from envy, or other feelings of the ſame , 


ſtomp. equally in want of ſome of thoſe 
ourſelves the caſe is altered; and every 
action wherein paſſion does not evidently 
ſtand foremoſt, becomes clearly the re- 
ſult of a ſuperior underſtandiug aſſiſted 
in it's endeavours by a philoſophick 
Turn of mind. In fine, 1 believe all the 
real ſtoiciſm of this world might be 
comprehended within a very limited cir- 
cle; in a till le's one, perhaps, than our 
difintereſtedneſs, which has generally 
been eſteemed that virtue, of every other, 


at an higher pitch than uſual, aud cea 
but fora ume, in conſideration of a mis- 


tty names to ſet them off. But with fortune which nearly overturned the un- 
bending adverſary's- reaſor, This was 


no other than the loſs of a wife, to whom 
he had been married only three quarters 
of a year, and doated on to diſtraction. 
So extreme was his ſorrow at this event, 
that even Sir Edward, wh: ſe turn of mind 
was not that of compaſſion, fel: a ſhare 
of the pain it occaſioned, and reftified 
his re in terms that only loſt their 
expreſſion of amity in proportion a» the 
gnef of the ſufferer ſublided, It —* 


8 in due time; and then 
the old diſpute was taken up with accu- 
mulated vehemence, and carried on ſe- 
veral months witha vigour on both ſides 
that at leaſt appeared not likely to de- 
ereaſe on either. About this period, the 
ſucceſs of the young gentleman, reſpect- 
ing the favourite point ii view, a feat 
in the Houſe of Commons, fulfilled his 
father's ambition, and he received the 
nearly general congratwations of the 
ſhire ho was to repreſent, to the delight 
of him, and the revived affliftion of the 
litigious borderer, who had not genero- 
ſity of mind ſ ficient to except the fon 
from the hatred he bore his father. The 
rejoicings of this latter will be ſuppoſed 
extreme: they were ſo ; but they were 
ſhort-lived, 

George Markham, amiable as we have 
deſcribed him, was guilty of the feweſt 


exceſſes. The pleaſures, as they are 


called, of thetable, were to him no plea- 
' ſures; but moderation in thoſe of. the 
field he was unacquninted with. Hunt- 
wg. he made a ſcience, and no ſcience 
was ever more practically ſtudied. His 
hunters were the finelt norſes of that ſpe- 
cies in England; and he prided himſelf 
equally on them, and on his onſummate 
{kill in the art of riding: but this (kill, 
great as it was, proved fatal; for too fre- 
quently it led him into dangers, one of 
which proved the early period of his 
days, 

A chace vncommonly intereſting had 
exhilarated his ſpi'its beyond their uſual 
pitch, No attempt appeared too ha- 
zarlous, no obſta le too great, to be 
overcome by any one in the company; 
and could Markham, their acknow- 
ledged leader, fall back at the fight of 
peril, or reſign the diſtinction of foremoſt, 
which he had undiſputedly maintained fo 
long? The effert could not have ſuc- 
ceeded, had it heen made, but it never 
was made; and the appearance of a pre- 
cipice ſeven feet high accaſioned not in 
him the hefitation of a> moment. His 
horſe was equal to the leap, and might 


have effected it without hurt either to 


his maſter or himſelf, had it not been 
for the large looſe ſtones with which the 
round at the ho!tom of the precipice 
formerly the edge of a, quarry) was-co- 
vercd : theſe rolling under the horſe's 


feet, brought him downz and the un- 


fortunate Markham was «hrown to ſome 
diſtance, with his head over one of the 


largeſt. | Re expired "inſtantaneouſly, 
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before any of his companions, whoſe 
couiſe was ſtopped by the alarming 


proſpe d, could reach h m by the circuit- . 


way, which they then thought proper to 

— to — he had ond on Sir 

dward was not preſent; but the dread- 
ful occurrence had taken place on his 
grounds, and the manſion- houſe was 
even in fight, 
carried thither on hcrſeback, while the 
truth was made known to him by the 
ſoothing voice of a friend, and every one 
ſtood mute in expectati n of the torrent 
of grief that would bt from the af- 
fidled and diſappointed father, The 
gentleman with whom he was at variance 
was there among the reſt, and the idea 
of his own recent lois rccurred, * The 
© ſhock is a dieadful one," faid he, in a 
low voice, to the perſon who ſtood next 
him; “but it is not to be equalled to 
* mine, for our feclings are more lively 
with reſpe& to the other ſex; yet I am 
told this Markham could blame the 


my Mari: let us now ſee how he him - 
f can bear up againſt the ſtroke of 
adverſi y. Were the event of our ſuit 
to depend on the matter of fortitude 


mined in my favour. What lament- 
ations ſhall we now have! He will ne- 
ver ſupport himſelf, even with as much 
philoſophy as I did.“ Theſe words 


a @a ma @ a ©,Sn ® © & ® 


were heard by the pe:ſon to whom they 


were addreſſed but they were overheard 
Sir Edward too, whom the general 
ence favoured, He ſtood for a few 
minutes with the marks of reflection, as 
much as thoſe of ſorrow, on his counte- 
nance; and then retired without uttering 
one word, | 
pearance of a ſettled but manly grief, 
gave orders concerning the interment 
is ſon, and even enquired into the parti 
culars of his death. Amazement was 


the ſenſation of every one. His ſurvival; , 


of the blow had ſcarcely heen expected: 
but to hellold his forrowſoftened into calm 
dejection; to hear him, within a fortnight 
after, talk of the diſpenſations of Prov ĩ- 
dence, and of the evils his beloved ſon 
had perhaps eſcaped by ſo early a ſum- 
mons to his Creator; appeared indeed a. 
miracle. His conduct was called phi- 
loſophy; it was even called religion: but 
was it in fact either? No; for thus had 
Sir Edward reaſoned within himſelf, 


My loſs is irreparable; my affliction. 
© the bittereſt that can be felt; yet ſhall 
. ne, "$7 0" OI 


The body of his ſon was 


exceſs of my aſfliction for the death of 
e 


only, I fancy it would ſoon be deter- 


The next day, with the ge 
of 
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© the man I hate have cauſe to triumph 
© over me? ſhall he rife ſuperior on com- 
< pariſon, and my own weakneſs force 
« every {| toſide with him againſt 
«© me in his eſteem ? It ſhall not be ſaid. 
© I will ſhew the world, that the high 
Markham ſpiriĩt can ſoar to any height 
- + and chat, far from ſinking under the 


HOUR rue SECOND. 


«ſtroke that has bee inllidled om mei 
Jean ſubmit to it withcut a ſtruggle, 


He who thinks to point me ont as an 


©, objet of contempt, ſhall himſelf ap- 
' pu mean in competition. I Will 
© force him to acknowledge his inferio- 
© rity.* Such is Stoiciſm. 


Pg 


PERRY PRYWELL. 


RE is in this world acommunity ' 
, and thereby, if he falls, ſcratching him- 


of people, the members of which we 
are perpetually meeting with, who ſeem 
horn for no other end than that of diſturb. 
ing themſelves and others with the con- 
cerus of thoſe others. Theſe people are 
fillier than children, their minds are worſe 
employed, and they are beyond compari- 
fon more troubleſome. Perpetually in- 
truding themſelves where ou Þ. no 
buſineſs, and where it is not poſſible they 
can be productive of any $ dd, their ſpirits 
never can be poſſeſſed of the ſlighteſt de- 
of tranquillity; ſur no fooner have 
Fey enn desde eſcaped from the midſt 
of one vacarme, than they edge on un- 
remittingly till they can find an oppor- 
tunity of plunging into the very thickeſt 
of another; not to mention their never . 
falling talent of creating imaginary mon - 
gers, . which none but themſelves ever 
heard of, or ever will perceive. They 
are always in a wonder, always in a la- 
byrinth, which no contrivance but their 
own could have formed, and which they 
are half diſtracted when they cannot 
conduct their auditors into às well as 
themſelves. To be quiet is incompati- 
ble with being in their company, for they 
are inceſſantly in a ſtate o 15 poorly 
and, contrary to the uſual order of things, 
you muſt be in the ſame, if you mean to 
be at peace. But characters of this ſtamp 


areonly deſpicable. Woe beto thoſe who 


inbumanly can buſy themſelves to deſtro 
the innocent pleaſure they ſee others poſ- 
ſefling! The former are generally the 
harmleſs peſts of ſociety; but theſe arg 
| Infernal, and their bligh ing breath fs 
2 to human nature. I want to 
now why every man cannot walk on in 
the path he ſees beforehim, contentedly, 
and in ſilence : if thorns lie in his way, 


why he cannot clear them deliberately 
aſide, or prune them off, ſo as to leave his 


paſſage free, without indolently endea- 


vouring either to be hopping.over them, 


ſelf the worſe, or needleſsly killing him- 
ſelf to 7 them up by the roots? 
Much more would I be informed, why 
he cannot ſatisfy himſelf with looking, 
if he nerds muſt be looking, into his 
neighbour's path, without attempting to 
thruſt himſelf into it, and be walking 
abreaſt, when perhaps it was too narrow 
for one? | 
Perry Prywell was a firſt character of 
this fort. Any circumſtance's not con-. 
cerning himſelf, was a ſufficiett reaſon 
for his intereſting himſelf in it; and he 
enjoyed a happineſs nearly perfect, when, 
by any apphcation, or. any meanneſs 
whatſoever, he had made what he eſteem - 
ed a diſcovery, and could find ſuch op- 
portunities of imparting it to his ac- 
quaintance ay were likely to enhanceit's 
value. A young nobleman, of the moſt 
unblemiſhed reputation, to whom he had 
long been known, uſed often to remon- 
ſtrate with him on the _— of this 
practice, and warn bim of the ſcrapes 
which in all probability it would at ſome 
time lead him into. But Perry was in- 
corrigible; and even conceived a diſlike 
towards the man who ſo ſought to de- 
prive him of the ſupreme enjoyment of 
his life, This diſlike ſuppoſed, it will 
be thought he felt an emotion rather of 
pleaſnre than pain; when one day, in the 
courſe of his daily rounds, paſſing by one 
of our faſhionable gaming-hovuſes, he ſaw 
this young lord coming out of the door of 
it with his arm under that of a gentleman 
whom he did not know farther than as 
being noted for his' attendance there. 
This was a diſcovery; and Perry loſt no 
time in making it general. The firſt 
rſon he communicated it to, was a 
whimſical old lady, who encouraged his 
favourite paſſion of tattling by the ex- 
treme delight with which ſhe uſed to liſten 
to 
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always her into. But here her 
ſurprize ſeemed nuch to exceed her plea- 
fure. * Lord Henry R—— come out of 
„a gaming houſel So fine a character! So 
well pokent of a young man! Was it 
« poſſible?” The old lady's daughter was 
preſent, and by her theſe laſt words were re- 
echoed. In ſhort, Perry plumed himſelf 
very highly on being in poſſeſſion of this 
great piece of news; and poſted away 
through adozen houſes, anxious to reveal 
the important ſecret to any that would 
givehim the hearing. Ina few days after, 
the following paragraph appeared m the 
morning papers. We can affure our 
* readers, that the reports lately circu« 
* lated reſpecting a future albance be- 
© tween Lord H — R-— and Miſs 
E- ſm—e, are without foundation; 
or, at leaſt, if they could ever boaſt of 
* any, that the match is entirely broken 
© off” The reading of this article com- 
pleated Perry's triumph. The initials 
of the young lady's name he knew to 
be thoſe of Miſs Elleſmere, daughter to 
the old one above-mentioned; and — 
idea of her being by his means preſer 
trom a gameſter, flattered that portion 
of benevolence that could find room in a 
heart nearly engrofſed by one predomi- 
'vant paſſion, It is true, at the time 
Lord Henry was ſeen by this general ob- 
ſerver, he was on the point of marriage 
with Miſs Elleſmere, who was a very 
amiable and a very beautiful girl, but 
with a fortune extremely limited, It has 
already been obſerved, her mother was 
wvhimſical to a degree. No conſideration, 
after the cawg of Perry's intelligence, 
could induce 

going on; and, under pain of her eternal 
diſpleaſure, Amelia was ordered to give 
up every thought of the man ſhe had been 
carefully inſtructed to regard; and he 
was for ever forbid to enter the houſe, 
unable as he was to imagine the cauſe 
ofa change that intereſted him fo nearly. 
Not only this, but, in a very ſhort time 
after, a private gentleman of ! -» Joonch 
tune offering himſelf to Miſs 

the was directed to give him every pro- 
per encouragement z, and her remon- 
ltrances and expreſſions of diſlike availed 
her fo little with a mother who had no 
idea of her commands, either reaſon- 
able or unreaſonable, being diſregarded, 
that the union was abſolutely concluded 
on in leſs than three weeks, apd the very 
morning fixed an which it was to take 


er to conſent to the match. 


leſmere, 
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Ho ſtron 
emotions of 


place. Two days before it, Mrs. Ellef« 
mers received a letter from Lord Henry 
aoquainting her that he was informed of 


the approaching nuptials, andrequeſting, 


as a lat favour, that ſhe would allow 
him, any where, a quarter of an hour's 
converſation, as it was his | tar ws 
wiſh ro impart to her a circumſtance that 
ſhe could 3 — of the utm 

importance. Her daughter was out 

the queſtion; he wiſhed only to ſce her. 
The contents of this letter, to the per- 
ſon it was addreſſed to appeared extra- 
ordinary; and, at firſt, an emotion of 


continued diſpleaſure ue b. her to re- 


fuſe the demand of it's author. Yet her 


ſpirit of curioſity in the end ſurmounted 


every oppoſing paſſion, and ſhe appoint- 
ed ber once peculiar favourite to meet 


her the next day at the houſe of a com- 


mon friend, for into her own ſhe had re. 


ſolved he ſhould never enter more. © His 


impatience conducted him there before 
the time. When ſhe came, with a dif» 


paſſionate tone, he addreſſed her in theſe - 


words, It was your pleaſure ſome 
time ago, for wha: cauſe I never could 
« poſſibly, guels, to break off my pur 
poſed alliance with your daughter, = 
* attachment for whom you had f 
©. reaſon to believe the ſincereſt poſſible. 
I acquieſced in your deciſion; and, 
though I cannot expreſs what it colt 
me, gave up every hope of calling her 
mine. I am now informed, by cer- 
tain authority, that in a ſhort 
time ſhe is to be married to Colonel 


happineſs I never wiſhed to formount, 
and that alone actuates me at this mo- 
ment. He is the moſt noted gameſter 
in town, I know him to be à ruined 
man, and one whom millions could 


friend, and I pitied his infatuation. 
Not boaſtingly be ic ſpoken, bat for the 
purpole of fhewing you his incorri- 
gibility: once, og receiving intelli. 
ence of his being at Brookes e, and 
ſaking very high, I went thither; and, 
by repeated expoſtulations, effected 


with me. Since then, he has returned 
to the deſtructive practice; and, at the 
time we are now ſpeaking, I could hy 
certain means, if you required them, 
convince you that he is indebted 

© ſhilling in the world?” | 

ong and how various were the 


Crawley, My own' regard for her 


his removal, and brought him our 


% 4 


not enrich, He was ſome time my 
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Henry was pronouncing theſe words, 


cannot be expreſſed. Some ſeconds” 
elapſed before ſhe had the power 3 
ing. When it return d her ſirſt uſe of it 
was to aſt, at what period the circ umſtanee 
he mentioned had dec rred ? and his an- 
ſwer perfectiy correſ onding with the re- 
wh of her officious intelligencer, ef- 
nally. removed every doubt remain- 
mg in her breaſt; for, as he had always 


been kept in ignorance as. to the cauſe 


of his diſcardment, there was no reaſon 


- "HOUR vun THIRD... 
ANTHONY 


n_ 


things in converſation are ſo apt 

to excite the impatience of ſenſible 

, as ſt pid and ;[liberal prejudices, 
involving whole nations, or other bodies 
of men. Theſe we lee too often not only 


o 


admitted, but indulged : ſometimes even 


b of ſuperior underſtandings; 
ke 5 as Reed they ought to wk 
by ill-edncated fools, who fancy their 

buſe will give them an air of conſe- 
quence and - reaſoning; and dread leſt, 


by ſeeming too often pleaſed, they ſhould - 


be thought inſignificant. From theſe 

canſes, or, perhaps, from having 
unbibed ſuch notions young, and want- 
ing afterwards ſenſe or activity to en- 
quire whether they were juſtly founded, 
we hear arguments held with heat, ill- 
manners, and impetuoſity; where the 
fooliſh reaſoxer, if the term may be ſo 
miſapplied, blunders on blindfold, at- 
tacking all de fore him, and induſtriouſly 
placing himſelt in a light much more 
contemptible than any whole ſet or com- 
munity can ever appear, in to ſuch as 
are endowed with a liberal way of think - 
ing. Thoſe who have not that good 
fortune, will always take it for granted 
what a man is by his countiy or profeſ- 
fron. Phyſicians or lawyers will be con- 
demned unheard, An lriſhman will be 
a dangerous perſon to keep company 
with, as he mult infallibly be a murder 
er, ora duelliit at the leaſt; though the 
very ſame man, born on this fide the 
Channel, would be eſteemed the beſt na- 
tured and pleaſanteſt creature in the 
world. A native of Wales will be en- 
flamed with pride; though an Englith- 
man, juſt like him, would be modeſt and 
unaſſuming : and it will not be in the 
power of a Scotchman to look up, or to 
RE down, without Tome infereſted mo- 
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whatever to ſuſpect the veracity of his 
reſent ſtory. Her hs ri of de · 
tight flowed unreſtrained ; ſhe recount. 

to him the whole of the affair; and 
its ſeq el may readily be imagined. 


The intended” match with Crawley was 


broken of; that with his rival conclud- 
ed; and the man who, by his idle medd- 


ling, had ſo nearly ruined the happineſs. 


of a whole family, for ever bagiſhed from 


4 * 
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SELDON« 


tive. Theſe I have mentioned in parti- 
cular, becauſe, for what reaſon I know 
not, we leem more inclined to expoſe 
ourſelves, by ridiculjag our neareſt and 
Britiſh neighbours, than any foreign 
wer; and becauſe I really hold it poſ- 
ible for an Iriſhman not to be bioody- 
minded, a Welſhman not cholerick, and 
for a perſon to be honeſt and undefign- 
mg without having drawn his firſt breath 
on the ſouth ſide of the Tweed. | 
Anthony Seldon was a venerable old 
man,  reſpeed by every individual in 
the neighbourhood where he lived; and 
univertdlly compaſſionated, as having 
met with diſappointment in the ſupremeit 
of his wiſhes, that of beholding his eld- 
eſt ſon an he nour to his age, and to the 
family trom which he was deſcended, 
which was ancient, but, by repeated in- 
ſtances of ill- fortune, reduced to cir- 
cumſtances the molt limited. Young 
Seldon was, indeed, mott undeſerving 
his father; and, though want of tufh- 
cient means prevented him adding to the 
number of the modern heroes of the me- 
tropolis, yet in the principal town of 
the county herein his father; reſided, 
he contrived, by his-exp'oirs, to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in no inconfiderable de- 
gree, At Norwich he perpetually lived; 
and. was there when a fit of illneis, the 
conſequence of quick ſucceeding de- 
bauches, ſuddenly ſeized, and in four 
days reduced him to extremity. Intel- 
ligence of it was immediately ſent to his 
unfortuna'e parent, with a requeſt that 
he would ſet off for the town (fitiy 
miles from his own houſe) without lots 
of time, as his ſon had been given over 
by his phyſician, and wiſhed to fee him 
once more, that he might die forgiven, 


A difpaich of fuch a mature was vot 0 
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be begleßted. With a bleeding heart, the houſe, knowing his diſtreſs, ſtopped 1 
the .unhappy old man left. his home, jt for him; and he got in, execrating the WM 
and hafteged towaras a ſcene fo threat- Scotch nation, bleſſing Provi 4 
ening to his affection and his feelings. for this chance of once more embracing 15 
rmitted him not to ride: a chaſe, his child. Somewhat leſs than an hour { 


theretote, though ill ſuited to his cir- 
cumſtances, was the quickeſt canvey- 
ance; and, in three hours and an halt 9 
he had gone upwards of forty miles, 


and was arriving within view of Nor- 


conveyed him to Norwich, and a few 


minutes to the abode chat he now almoſt. 


dreaded to enter. With a tremblin 


band, however, he knocked, An vid 


woman opened to him. She was in tears 4 


wich, when the end of the ſtage * and could ſcarcely articulate words ſuf- 1. 
him to ſtop to change polt-harſes. we ficient to inform him, that his ſon, a very 7 
minutes before his arrival, a Scotch lord, ſhort time before, had been dragged out a" 
with a retinue of eleven ſervants, had of the houſe by three men, and carried, M1 
come into the inn, and engaged every The was afraid, to priſon. He was bet- bl; 
horſe 9 to it. Thoſe that had ter, ſhe added for his comfort, having | 240. 
brought old Seldon were too tired to go been pronounced entirely out of danger N. 
any farther, at leaſt without repo but which way they had taken him, for / 231168] 
ſome time; and time was what he could certain, ſhe could not ſay. 80 intenſe . 
not loſe, There was no other publick- were the feelings of her auditur at this 4 in 
houſe in the village, and his diſtreſs was news, that what he leaft thought of was 1724:481 
the molt perplexing that can be imagin- making her any anſwer; and ſhe had not "a | 
ed. To heighten it till farther, he even quite finiſhed ſpeaking, when he "ll 
heard ſomething of a confuſed report, turned from: her, and was preparing to _ 
left there that morning by people tra- off ane w. At that inſtant, a ſervant . $13 
velling on their way from Norwich, that in livery came up, and gave a letter to 1 
his ſon had been arreſted, and carried to the old woman, charging her, as ſoon aa 1 
iſon. Diſtracted by this news, he ſat the father of young Mr. Seldon ſhould . 
vn; and, as well as his agitared ſenſes arrive in town, to deliver it to him. The 1 
would permit, wrote à ſupplicating let- direction was in his ſon's hand. He pl 


ter to the noble lord above-mentioned, 

acquainting him that he was on buſi- 

neſs of the utmoſt importance, his eldeſt | 

ſon lying, eight miles farther, at che point A Spirit of Heaven, O my father! has , = 

of death, and nm entreating that he © > relieved me. They were dragging - . 
0 


ſnatched it from her; and, tearing it 
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would ſpare him, for one hour, two me to priſon, when he met me, diſcharg 128} 
horſes out of the twelve he had lately en- my Abe. and had me conveyed beneath 4 | 
gaged, He farther beſought his for- his own roof. Come to me, for lam 1 
veneſs for the liberty he was taking; forhid writing. Enquire for the houſe 7M 
ut hoped the preſhingneſs of the oeca- of Lord Melroſe, juſt without the town. | il 
fron might plead his excuſe. To this You will there find your repentant 1 
letter, cbuched in ſuch terms, Seldon fon, N yk „ 
received no anſwer; but, in leſs time Geokee SELDONW. * 


—— TH ren 


than a quarter of an hour, had the mor- 
tification to ſee two coaches and four, 


Loſt in amaze, and ſcarcely krowipg 


and four ſaddle-horſcs, ſet off from the what to believe or , the much agi- 
| inn · gate, and at once deſtroy his laſt hope tated _ followed the ſervant. who | 7 
| of ever, in this world, beholding his ſon offered to conduct him to his maiter's 4 'q 
| again,” 'The old man was naturally abode. There the myſt | 


was cleared Wo 
up. The fame proud nobleman, who 1 
diſdaired to anſwer the ſupplicating ad- ö 
dreſs ot an-inſignificant ſti anger, had, 
on his entrance into the town, obſerved 
a genteel young man, with the appear - 
f 82 _ our deluded e 8 of _ on his 8 orci- 

s that ye came, and never along, by three ill-lboking 
* more S Calfered 5 monopolize here, by Brin jaſtiee, | towards the fern 
* and - (well on the wealth of others!” gool. He had enquired into the affairy 
He was yet oak when a ſtage-ma- learned that the unfortunate victim 
chine flew j the door.. The people of of „„ was juſt recover» 


cholerick; he was prejudiced too, and 
| hated the Scbtch. Proud, curſed, and 
. over-bearing | * coat he, may 
* ye meet with all , the con- 
© tempt of pl ſhman! May ye 
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. ere 
ming himſelf of the amount of his 
dieb, had ordered the creditor to come 
to him; and conveysd the other to his 
ated, and 
| poſſible attention directed to be 

id to him. Ohl' faid the aged Sel- 
Jon, never more will condemn any 


* one individual, until he be thoroughly 


>>. 


T Tis an idea exceedingly upp 

- & and diſcouraging, that thoſe perſo 
- whoarepoſſcſied of external recommenda- 
Voss in the F can gener 
rally be leaſt praiſed for thoſe within, 
One of the greateſt pleaſures we enjoy, 
is the ſociety of politeneſs and affability. 
Cruel dzawhack } that they ſhould be ſa 
often attended with inſincerity and cold - 
neſs l Could we be certain of every one 


proving what he ſeems, how, delightful . 


would be the general confidence we 
might indulge ! Whereas, now, how de- 
preſſing is the reſtraint that common 
prudence diftates | Inward and exter- 
nal graces not only are ſeldom united, 
but the latter, frequently, it is to be 
feared, are accompanied by the baſeſt in- 
mates. Wdenever a perſon is ſeen of 
manners peculiarly ſoft and engaging, 
we muſt not be led away by the plea- 
ſureahle emotions that his converſation 
will naturally excite, We may enjoy 
his ſociety for the time; but mult not be 
dazzled by the well-glofſed creature, nor 
believe we know what he is, ſo long as 
thoſe manners are the only evidence in 
his fayour. Vices of the deepeſt dye re- 
- - quire the whiteſt cloak of concealment— 
Unpleafing ſenfation.! which breaks the 
ungalling chain by which you were 
Held, and ſnaps it ſhort at the moment 
you moſt wiſhed ta draw it cloſer! The 
rough and unpoliſhed àre ofteneſt, though 
not always, to be truſted. Gn 
: ing, conſcious of no evil intention, 
they need no deceit: but happy are they 
who, with the baſe of virtue, can wear the 
poliſh of the vicious; though how, when 
All are alike, can they be diſtinguiſhed ? 
"Yet, what a triumph for Vice, that ſhe 
ſhould be more beautifully cloathed thay 
+her rival! _ | 2 
Tue orphan Matilda had been left by 
a father, nut remarkable for penetration, 
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F tried; for man is d contradiflion to 
himſelf, und iris not for man to 
judge him. Muchlefs wilt I ever di- 
rect my abuſe towards u whole nation. 
Virtue und vice are indifferetitly: the 
© produce of every countryj and often, 
© as bete, de we find them-nhabiting the 
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bogularly ſubject tothe will of to idow 
aunts 


his ſiſters, Who had married bro- 
thers, and of whom the youngeſt only 


had ane ſon, Matilda was an heireſs ; 


and theſe aunts, in caſe of her dying un- 
married, or marrying without their joint 
canſent, became her ſucceſſors, Had 


they been both alike, and both like the 


eldeſt, ſuch a diſpoſition might not have 
en attended with difagreeable conſe- 
quences; but their characters were widc- 
ly different. The {mootheſt courteſy, 
and the moſt winning deportment, re- 
commended: the younger Mrs, Lawley 
ta all who belibld her; while the-rough, 
7 blunt and unpoliſhed manners af her 
er, gave general diſguſt. Their 
doated on the firſt, who was all affection 
towards her, as much as the dreaded the 
uncomplying, untolerating fpirit, of the 
latter, n 
She generally lived with theſe ladies; 
and it was a ſingular circumſtance for 


her, when, on being invited to the houſe 


of a particular friend of theirs, the was 
aliowed to ſpend three weeks from them; 
at the end of which ſhe returned, as im- 
patient to embrace one of ber guardians, 
as fearful of beholding the other, Dur · 
ing her viſit, Sir Charles Morton, 2 
young baxanet of large fortune, and a 
neighbour of the lady ſhe was with, 
having frequent opportunities. of ſeeing 
her, grew, in time, ſamewhat particular 
in the atteutions he paid : yet his be- 
haviour was nat that of a man who ſeeks 
amuſement only; it beſpoke a more {- 
rious wiſh; and Matilda really expected. 
as the limits of her ftay approached, an 
immediate application from him. 
left, however, the hauſe of her friend un- 
ſolicited; hut, in her firſt converſation 
alone wih her favourite adviſers . ac- 
quainting her with what circumſtances 
had occured at , ſhe mentioned Sir 
ak Charles 
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6 K of his ban neg reſpect · 
herſelf. Mrz. Margaret ſighed 
the u andy. ſhaking ber head, re- 


ſals to her, the more m—_ ** 
a the deeper would be t 
—_ ſhould feel; as it was to be 


apprehended her ſiſter, Mrs. Lawley, who 
could not bear the thought of her niece s 
marrying at all, would fitly refuſe him. 
Matilda in Valuntärtty- ügbed too at this 
idea; and a very Ahort: time ſetved to 


convince her of her aunt's penetration: 


for, the weck after, u letter aftually ar- 
rived from the young baronet, jointly” - 
addreſſed to both ſiſters, requeſting their 


permiſſian for viſiting the young lady, 


avowedly as her lover. "Phe event prov- 
ed ſuch as had deen foretold: Mrs. 
Margaret Lawley's conſent was imme- 
diatez but, as the informed Matilda, it 
was impoſſible to change the determi- 
nation bf her colleague, who, under pre- 
tence of Sir Charles's being a man of-a 
libertine turn of mind, was reſolved to 
withold her approbation. Mrs. Mar- 
aret added, that it was with ſuch re- 
fuckanes ſhe ſuffered him to be forbid 
the houſe, that the anſwer returned 
ſhould not be of her writing; her ſiſter 
mult take the whole management of it 
upon herſelf; © So'this affair was likely 
to end; and Matilda, who was of à con- 
tented diſpoſition, had almoſt forgotten 
her lover and his refuſal, when a favour- 
able chance recalled them both to her 
remembranctde. FB 
That part of the country ſhe lived in 
was celebrated for the of the field, 
and many gentlemen uſed to come there 
in ths ſeaſon, for the convenience of hunt 
ing. Amonyothers, Sir Charles Morton 
was ſometimes one; and he now came to 
be an inmate of the houſe of a friend who 


lived very near the Mrs. Lawleys. © He 


ſoon diſcovered that he was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the woman from whom, 
notwithſtanding the #nfwer' he had re- 
ceived, he could not detach himſelf and 
it was for ſeveral days his endeavour to 
meet her in the courſe of ſome of her 
walks, oy ſe of talking over 
the recent bu els, 
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others ; and for joined, and 


tain. 
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with her. He then entered into conver . 


ation on the ſubject: and, in the c,Hsdn- 
f of it, could not reſtrain ſome expreiſions 
plied that, ſuppoſing he ſhould make 


of reſentment againſt. her eldeſt aunt, 
who, he ſaid, not content with merely 
denying him, had wrote him a letter ab- 
ſolately abuſive. Somewhat heated by 
the topick, he drew it out, and wag 
reading ſome of. the ſtrongeſt of it's paſ- 
ſages, when Matilda, chancing to c 

her eye over it, perceived the hand-writ- 
ing of Mrs. Margaret herſelf. Stagger- 
ed by the appearance, ſhe begged to have 
the letter; and, on reading it, was aſto- 
niſhed by the moſt artful compoſition 
that could, in ſuch a caſe, have been 


made uſe of. It was ſigned M. La- 
ley, the name of the eldeſt being Mariag 


and the fon in it of—* My ſiſter, 
Mrs. M.“ made it be conſidered ay 


cominy from the eldeſt of the two Te 
other, Sir Charles was informed, was 
mtirely in his favour; but he was bid, 
politeſt terms, to forbear 
thinking of their niece; as her own c n- 
ſent (addreſſing him in the character f 


not in the 


her ſiſter) was vohat he never ſhould ob- 


at this diſcovery, ſhꝭ penetrated through 


the whole in an inftant. Her meaſures” > 
ſhe immediately adopted, flew back t 
her eldeſt aunt, and ſhewed her the epiſtle 


ſhe had been reading. Amazementwas 
again the leading ſenſation; for Mrs. 
— it now came out, had told 
her fiſter, on finding the entirely ap- 
proved of their ward's match with Sie 
Charles, that he never by her ſhould be 
ſuffered to approach her, and without 
their joint conſent nothing could be done. 


Mrs. Lawley, therefore, had defired the 
other to return the anſwer the . 


thou 
proper, if really determined againſt a 
match ſo eligible, and begged not to have 


any farther concern in the matter, Mrs. 


Margaret, in conſequence,” as has been 


ſeen, took advantage of the general du - 
lity in favour of her ſon, to whom, had he 


not already been married, the would cer - 
tainly have diſpoſed of her niece; and, fot᷑ 
A time, had exulted in the ſucceſs of her 


deteſtable hypocriſy. The time, howeverz 
was ſhort; by the advice of Mrs. La Wa 
z. counſel was applied to, the vil- 
of the youngeſt 1 ens 
et a 


lain 


poſt, and the fatal will ſet aſide. Afs 


that, need” it be added that, under 


the ayſpices of ber rough and dreaded 


= 


fo walk _. 


Loft in wonder as Matilda wag - - - 
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4 diſpoſition is aſſerted unneceſſiry to 
the formation of a ſtrict friendſhip: in 
fapport of which aſſertion it ĩs obſerved, 
that we are more apt to be taken with an 
agreeable quality in another perſon, of 
which we are not ourſelves poſſeſſed, than 
with one already familiar ta us, and, I 
think, whoever reflects upon the matter, 
even looks araund him, will be of the 
lane opinion; for, we ſee every day con · 
vections of amity formed. and ſupport- 
ed with pleaſure, by ſuch as, from their 


I one of the 8peftators, ſimilarity of 


would be impoſſible to ſuppoſe ali 


difference of age, or other opt as, 


| in their diſpolitions. Thoſe who gre, 


am far from believing incapable of at- 
tachmentz but 8 will not 
be of a nature [6 Pe fedt as that of the 


19 


_ others, It will 2 kind bf 


ſelk. love, perhaps plealing than the 
real, with an inſipidity not unlike the 


a —— produced by octaves which, though 
89 


negmpatible with diſcord, will convey 
32 hvely pleaſure to the ear, while a ju- 


.__ceous, variation of ſounds will afford 


the: greateſt. ' Beſides, we have 4 pride 


- inimitating thoſe we love; and when it 
Happens that they, have virtues which we 


„ 


have not, the advantage is obvious. 
Mutual obligations are juſtly efteemed 
the ſtrongeſt cement of friendſhip; and 
who can confer on us an higher obliga- 


tion than that of adding to our ſtock of 


virtues? Not to mention that every qua- 


lity amiable in itſelf will- by appertain- 


ing to thoſe we love, appear additionally 
ſo, conſequently more worthy of becomin 


our model. And it may farther be ſaid, 
that thoſe whoſe virtues are various, ſel- 


dom fall into errors bf the ſame nature; 
and we may, with a better grace, ſet about 
correcting in another the faults we have 
pot ourſelves, than 75 we have, for a 
right ſort of friendſhip will never be 
weakened by judicious correction; and 
the gratitude arifing from the conſciouſ- 


© neſs of an improved heart towards the 


4 


122 


improver, will, or ought to, prove the 
ongeſt tie. on 9” 
1 of what 
maintaining. He was 2 
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taught her to diſlingriſh holſow-heifted 


? : 


., 1 


country gentleman, not young, in alu. 
ent eircumſtances, and twice deen 
married. His firſt wife was nearly of 
the fame age with hiraſelf, and died be- 
tween forty and fifty. He had two ſons 
by ber; and theſe boys, contrary to what 
we ſre occur oftener than is to be wiſhed, 
ſuffered from the tov great coincidence 
a Sp arents. opinions. Their fa- 

r loved the country, and was ſome- 
what inclined to be parſimonious. In 
both inſtances Mrs. Dennevil reſembled 
him ; the conſequence of which was, 


they entered not into the world them- . 


ſclves, not ſuffered their children io do 
ſo. Theſe latter were brought up at 


home, and educated, if I may be aH] 


ed tp uſe the word, by the cutate of the 
pariths an ignorant. but conceited fel- 
ow; who, in conſideration of his in- 
ſtructions, which chiefly tended to render 
his pupils able horſemen, recerved a 1 
of twenty-five pounds a year. The elde 


boy, improving under this tutor to a de - 


gree that may be imagined, was thirteen 
when his mother tied. It will be fup- 
poſed the grief of her huſband, at lofing a 
companion ſo perfed ly the repreſentative 
of himſelf, was extreme; but, in fact, 
it was flight and tranhevr; His natural 
iſpoſiton was contradiftory 5 and, 
augh fond of his own opinions to 
exceſs, by finding them fo much thoſe 
of another, they became in à manner 
burdenſome to him. Humoured in eve- 
ry inſtance, and never meeting with op- 
ffition, he grew fretful to himſelf; and 
Gs equal infipidity of his hours and 
his feelings increaſed that fretfulneſs in 
proportion as the reproaches gained 
ſtrength, which neither he nor Mrs. 
Dennevil could forbear beſtowing, on 
themſelves. 'whenever they admitted the 
ing idea of the manner in which 

their ſons were brought up into life, 
Conſcious they were wrong with re- 
gard to them, 3 ſpirit to 


adopt meaſures ; for ſuch was 
wy ge apathy into which they were 
ſunk, jt any thing Uke emulation 
ſeemed Lr Wuls. The lo 

of his wife, therefore, gave no irs 


+% 


courteſy from plain and una dornod good - 
neſs of dilpoſitivn? . 1 r 
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buen dne to George Denpevil. Hefett 
relieved-of —— reſolved to mar- 
ry again me woman whoſe vivacity 
might rouze the latent ſparks of his own. 
This deſign he executed. Lucy Wal- 
ton was twenty-four. Though hand- 
ſome, ſenſible; and prudent, though 
lively.. On her de fixed as the future 
companion of his days; and, 2 by oy 
nagement, they were fende. 
His ſons ſhe en firſt to e ſchool; 
then to Weſtminſter, and then to a fo- 
reign academy, under the care of a man 
of her own ſelecting, and every way fit 
for his office. His *country*houſe ſhe 


HISTORY OF KITTY WELLS: _ 


T7 ITTY Wells was the daughter 
; of an honeſt pair, who lived in a 
low ſtation in the village of Eltham, in 
Kent, about eight miles from London. 
Soan after her birth, her mother was en- 
gaged as houſekeeper in a gentleman's 
tamily in Yorkſhire, to which ſhe remov- 
ed, leaving her young daughter to the 
care of her father, who remained in their 
native place. The father, like moſt others 
of the fame rank in life, thought nothing 
of his dai ghter's education: he provided. 
for her the ſame decent maiat=nance that 
he had for himſelf; and, by his daily la- 
bour, made them both comfortable, at 
leaſt, if not luxurious. About two. years. 
after the eſtabliſhment of her mother in. 
this northern family, ſhe ſent for her 
daughter, then about ſix years of age. 
She was ſent down to her in the waggon, 
and the mother received her into her bo- 
ſom with all the tranſports of unbound- 
ed affection. The two old people had. 


been very happy when together, and nas | 


were nat miſerable when they part 

The . hafband- ſaid that his wife had 
ſtrange megrims now and then, which he 
did not know how to deſcribe; but which 
very near approached, in his opinion, to 
inſanity, - She alſo had her ftory; and 
laid he was a dull, moroſe, plodding man, 
with only the vulgar qualities of honeſty 
and induſtry to recommend kim. In 
ſhort, he was a ſimple, plain labourer; and 
the inherited a family obliquity, a whir-. 
ligig in the brain, as Mr. Charles Tur- 
ner calls it, which hurried her occafion-. 
uly into whimfical exceſſes. When they 
parted, therefore, . there were no violent. 


convulſions of grief; and, during their 


or ever cotrelpoud . 


abſence, they 


reſidence in town, they 


made him alter und a hand. 


ſome one in town was taken by her di- 
$he made bim ſhend three” 


rection. 
months every year in it; ſhe contradict- 
ed him with judgment whenever he was 
wrong; and, in the end, forced him 40 
own that, far from perpetual indul- 


being ſuited to the nature of man, | 


it is not pothble for him to be even ta- 
lerably happy while his faculties ave 
ſiffered to be uſeleſs for want of 

oppoſition, which calls them into life, 
and rouzes himſelf to a capacity of en - 
joying the happineſs which Providence 


has marked our for his lot. — 2 


1 


\ 


ed: they were very well ſatisfied if they 
heard once or twice in a that they 


were .both alive and ; and he was 


quite happy when his old wife ſent him 


up by the waggon a piece of hung beef, 


or a tongue, to reliſh his beer, and prove 

that ſhe ad not forgot _ . | 
The good woman's diſtemper was ve 

much fed by what is called the Gu 


the hymbug of the large family in which 


ſhe lived. There is a ſpirit of wanton 
wickedneſs alive and active ip the breaſts 
of a certain deſcription of people, which 
urges them to miſchiefs of humour, as 
they are called, but which are really pro- 
doQtive of ſevere calamities. The lazy do- 
meſticks of laige families are more than 
others tincxured with this vice: ' 
and diffipated, acquainted with all the fois 
lies of the times, by the luxury of a winter 
play a thouſa 
antick tricks forthe ſake of jollity as 

iſe a thouſand debaucheries for the 

of enjoyment. If there is. any an- 
cientdomeſtick, whoſe fidelity hath given 
him a ſort of inheritance in the houlbold, 
with all the ſimple honefty of a 2 
man who never emigrated a dozen mi 
from the cottage in which he was born 
he is ſure of. heing made the butt for the 
ridieule of the trim footman, and the pert 
chambermaid, An old maid is chaſed, 
from every corner to which ſhe retreats; 
and is found totake refuge, at laſt, either 
in the out-houſes, among brutes more 


human than thoſe .from which ſhe bas 


retired, or to ſome unfortunate 


driven, hke herſelf, from the abodes 


men, A gentleman—by which appella- 
tion every one is called who has not had 


the good RA TONNE GER 
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owing, at the damnation 


e ee alliſt; by 


„ane play —a greutleman is condemn- 
| ed to ſuſfer all that 1 ride and little . 
N 


Gn can inſſict. In ſhort, the man. 
ners bf a great man's hall are, tainted 
with follies more chiguſtiug even than 


- Quoſu-of his drawing room. In the one, 


re my lady, and my lord aut my 
la 


pi fo friends, are pol tely complaiiant, 


nd cheat one anather out of their money. 


er whiſper one another out of their fepu«; - 


tation, with. the molt courteous and civil 
behaviour that can be imagined : in the 
other, there is a .conſtant ſeries of ill- 
natured ces, of which they vex, tor- 
ment, {cratch, and pelt one another, with 
the beft diſpoſitions in the world, or ra- 


ther with diſpoſitions towards one another 
neither good nor bad. 


In fuch a family it was that the mo- 


tber of Kitty Wells reſided as houſe- 


By flow degrees, they diſcuver- 
ed that her mind was difordered with àn 
irregular and unfortunate addiction to 

ntikty; ſhe was conſtantly fancying 
Ferkel the deſcendant of ſome great fa- 
mily, her mind was ſo ſuperior to her 
Ration, her views were ſo high, and her 
penfiries fo different from the virtear. 
Fs was but an odd = on which to 
found her claim to gentility. But how 
many people are (ten pretending to birth 
and rank with no better pretenfhons? how 
many miſerable beings do we ſee reject · 
ing every kindly offer that is made to 
40 them, becauſe they are, of fancy 
tdemſelves to be, too much of gentlemen 
for the drudgery f bufinefs? and, for 
the honour of their families, they will ra- 
ther ſtarve as gentlemen, than fubmit to 
live, as citizens, on the comforts of their 
induſtry. © The maiden-name of Kitty 
Well's mother was Howe; the family 
in which the reſided lived in the neigh- 
Hourheod of Caſtte Howard, the beauti- 
ful ſeat of the young Eatl of Carliſle. 
One of the loweſt 5 the ſervants, to 


whom Mrs. Wells would never conde- 


ſcend'to ſpeak, -* becauſe it would arro- 
« gate from the indignation of her rank to 


 # hold ae with ſuch infernal fillies!" 


had a deal of archneſs in his mind; 
and being inftigated by the haughty de- 
rtment of the houſekeeper, as well as 
by his natural love of humbug, he came 
= one Evening from a rottte, em by' 
e butler of Caftte Howard, with u mo 
important fare. He looked with alt the 
gravity of a man who laboitry under the 


$1 
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— of a weighty fecret ; his natura! 
ity 


was gone; he was ſilent and cir- 


cumſpectʒ and ever, as Mrs. — E: 


bim with her uplifted . oreſt, he 


his hand on bis breaſt, and make ber 


a low, bow, without daring to lift his 
eyes from the ground. The ſervants 
ſtared; thehouſekeeper was gratifiedʒ and, 
in the,couwfſe of half an hour, whi 
into the hall ſix or ſeven times, to receive 
the reverence of Robin; on all- which 
occaſions he ſtarted from his feat and re- 
It was in vain for the 
ſefvants to enquire the cauſe of this ex- 
traordinary conduct; he preſerved bis 
gravity, his ſilence, and his ſecret. The 
morning came, and Robin was ſtill as 
troubled in his mind, and as ſubmiſſive 
to Mrs. Wells. After carrying on this 
gloomy farce for ſome days, and wind- 
ing up to the titmoſt pitch the curioſity 
of the Whole family, he ſuffered himſelf 
to be prevailed on by one of the dairy- 
maids, a talkative gmt,” with whom 
had an intrigue, to declare the whole of 
the myſtery, After extorting from her 
4 folemn 1 te ſecrecy, which he 
very well knew ſhe would without fo- 


lemnity break, he told her a' wonderful 
of an apparition that had appeared 


ſtory 
to him on the night of the route. In 
coming, fays he, © from the caſtle, 


© down the long avenue, which is ſhaded 


© with elms, I was not altogether at my 
© eaſe, for you know there was always 
u ſtory that a ghoſt has been ſeen wan- 
© dering about the walls of the caſtle. It 
Was twelve o'clock, and the night was 
* diſmally dark; there was not a fingle 
© ſtar in all the heavens, and there was 
no moon. T whiſtled, to keep myſelf 
from thinking; but it would not do; 
my hair ſomehow was unſettled, It felt 
as if it were briftling on my head; and 
I was conſtantly turning my eyes, by 
compulſon, from one Me to another, 
attrafted by the ſuppoſition of a glar- 
ing head, or of a bloody hand. Juſt 
as I came to the pigeon-houſe, and was 
in all this confuſion, I heard a flutter 
of tomething behind me; l ſtarted. ood 
ſtill, ſhook, und ſlared, but ſa w nothing. 
Well, 1 collected myſelf as well as I 
could, believed it vas only a pigeon, and 
© crept away from the place. | bad not 
gone a hundred yards, and juſt as Thad 
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made up my mind to believe that it was 


* a pigeon, I was ftopped of a fudden 
© by ſame inviſible _ It came 


© over me all at once, Juſt like the night- 


* 
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| tare; but fomchowT was not terrified 
as before; or rather I was petrified, and 

„ want able to feel at al.“ Robin!“ 
r aids voice, that came from I know 
© not hat. Lord have mercy upon 
„met!“ "(wid 1. Robin, don't be 
_ «' afraid,” (id the voite: © Our Father 
%, hich art in heaven!“ ſaid I. Don't 
«he afraid, Robin,“ it repeated; “1 
„% am only a ghoſt, and have wandered 
« up and down this averſe,” and round 
© the caſtle, for this hundred years and 
« more: I am the ghoſt of Charles 
„% Howard, the unhappy Charles Howard, 
« who was faid to have died an infant, 
1% but who was really expoſed, and ſaved 
« by accident, I was carried to Man- 
&« cheſter, and brought up, by the name 
« of Howe, to the mean employment of 
a weaver, although I was the ſon of 
„ Caftie Howard; and Mrs. Wells, Ro- 
« bin, your houſekeeper, is my grand- 
daughter: Oh that the grand-daughter 
« of Caſtle Howard ſhould be reduced 
« to the ſtation of a menial ſervant, and 
© that, too, under the very walls, of her 
„% own feat! Go; therefore, Robin, and 
© contrive to make her leave a place 
** where the cannot continue without de- 
« prading her anceſtors; Robin, I ſhall 
« never be happy till my grand-child 
« leaves this ſpot. If ſhe'mult be a ſer 
« vant, let it not be upon my own haunts, 
6% for I dare not leave them. This was 
the feeret with whieb Robin was fo full; 
he to\d it with great art, for he had an 
archnefs, aecompanied with an eafy cun- 
ning addreſs, which he had acquired by 
living with a young barriſter of the 
Middle Temple. Juſt as he had ima- 
pineds the ſtory - was told, improved, 
eightened, and inflated to a pitch of ter- 
riſiek wonder, in leſs than four hours. 
The fame night; at an hour the moſt fa- 
vourable to ſuperſtition and eredulity, the 
ſtory was communicated to the perſon 
whom it was intended ta delude. Where 
the heart was yredilpoled to favour the 
deception, the conqueſt was very eaſy: 
poor Mrs. Wells, who was but too fan- 
ciful before, became” in à great degree 
frantick with the tale; ſhe ſlept none that 
night; in the morning the fought for 
Robin: there was à formal ceremony in 
this interview; they were locked up in her 
room, and he told her the ſtory twenty 
times over, with the ſame inflexible 
muſcles, and without altering a ſyNable 
of the ghoſ's narrative. During all this 
time the other ſervants were watching at 
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the door, liſtening, and anxious to eateh 
a glimpſe of the ſcene tranſacting with- 
in. Mrs. Wells was fo infatuated with 
the ſtory, that in half an hour he came 
out perfectly ridiculous, drefſed out, and 
bedizened with a profuſion of rawdry or» 
naments,-in-which the yellow was para- 
mount, becauſe the yellow was the livery 
of Howard. The fervants now perceive 
ed the humbug: Robin was extolled, 
carefſed; and, for mere joy, the butler 
opened the beſt binn in the cellar, and 
treated the whole family with bumpers 


to the health of Robin and bis new+- 


created Lady Mary Howard; nay, in the 
openneſs of his heart, he treated his ma- 
ſer at dinner with a bottle of that wine 
which he had reſerved for his own drink< 
ing. They entered into a conſpiracy to 
further the plot; and Robin was ſent for: 


to engage the ſervants of the caſtle in the 


ſcheme. Alas! Ae no need ſoꝶ 
much aration, the woman's 
own 4— fought ner we? half the 
battle. 8 
to have an interview with her great un- 
ceſtor, to make his mind eaſy, and alſo 
to gratify her ſelf with a fight, ora conuer- 
ſation; or, perhaps, ſhe faid—* he 
* knows,” and ſhe was enraptured with 
the thought, © but the gentleman ghoflice 


may have familiar ſecrets to imelaſe, or 


may tell me where familtar treaſures 


lie 6uyroughed.” In order to prepare | 


herſelf -in a- becoming manner for- the 
honourable and affecting ſcene, ſhe dreſ- 
ſed herſelf alt in white; and flipped out, 
22 between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, 


making the beſt of her way to 


the dreary avenue defcribed by Robin. 
She ſauntered vp and down this place, 
without any palpitations, but making 
many pious oraiſons to the manes of her 
wandering forefather. Robm had 

the evening with loud merriment at the 
caltle, his invention had been wonderful - 
ly praiſed, and after laughing and,drink- 
ing, and contriving many ſtra 
furtherance of their plot, he heard the ald 
elock firike the midnight hour. Robin 
ſt off in high glee; but, as he approach- 
ed the dark avenue, Robin could not help 
thinking of what he had done: there is 
a feeling in the mind, which in 3 dark 
and ſolitary feene cannot brook theſpart- 
ing with ſerious things.” FIR 


At night, an atheiſt half believes a Gd. 
As truly and emphatically might it be 
ſaid, that the ſtout man who is ſo inge- 
nious 
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determined, that vrry night, 
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nous as to.contrive-ſtories of apparitions 
when ſitting in a large company round 
the fire-fide, feels n little compunction, 
well as palpitation, when he comes to 
tefleR, in the glovms of ſolitude, on the 
ſpontability of his imagination; at leaſt 
it happened fo with Robin. He began 

think there was inſolence in his con- 
04, what had he to do with the myſte- 
nies of the grave? Heaven would not 


* 


fuer the ſecrets of it's priſon - houſe to 


be profaned.. Theſe were his thoughts as 
N the pigeon houſe. Mis. 

ells ſaw him; and fancying it was her 

father, ſhe knelt down, to fortify 
ſelf with a pious ejaculation. Robin 
came up, and faw—oh, dreadful !-—faw 
the white figure kneeling juſt before liim, 


with it's hands raiſed up and folded, It 
way 100 much, in fuch a moment, far 


man ſtrength to bear; he trembled, his 
froze-in his veins, and he ſtood at 
2 like a ſtatue, motionleſs and glaring. 
ö ety Lady Mary looked at don 
compoſure, the compoſure 

word. natural e frenzy with — 
was afflicted; ſhe diſcovered him, and 


' ning, exclaimed “ Robin! Robin 
ſtarted 


Lord have mercy upon me“ 
. * Robin,” ſays ſne, don't 
de afraid! Our Father which art in, 
* heaven! ſaid he. Don't be afraid, 
© Robin,” ſaid ſhe. Robin took to his 
heels, and never loaked hehind him: ſhe 
followed him as faſt as ſhe could, yet he 
got into the outer houſe, where he lay 
with another of the ſeryants; and ſhe 
flipped in by the garden-gate, which ſhe 


had left open for the purpoſe. Robin's 


caſe was pitiable. He was. in a cold 
fweat. He awaked his bed-fellow, and 
told him his tory. His bed-fellow laugh- 
ed at him, curſed him for awaking him 


| out of a ſound ſleep, aſked what other 


humbug he had in view, told him he was. 
2 good aQor, and turned upon his back, 
bidding him go and catch young birds 


with chaff, Robin lay all night ſweat- 
ing and trembling, without reft, and with 


a troubled conſcience, In the morning he 


Was ii. All the reſt of the family were 
like his bed - fellow; they ridiculed him 


for his attempting to impoſe upon them 
and his tory and 1 Ns, 


_ ed. He fell ill, and was confined to his 


bed in a high fever. | | 

The diſaſter of Robin, whick at firſt 
was the jeſt of the whole family, became 
Griouſly affecting. The phyſician pro- 


* 
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nounced him to he dangerouſly ill; and 


while in this melancholy Rate he lay wi 
the, horrors of an expected diflgiution 
before him, at times delinous, and at 
times tortured with the recollection of his 
W uous behaviour in regard to Mrs. 
elles, he was exceedingly anxious to 
confeſs the deception- of which. he had 
been guilty, and therehy remove, at leaſt, 
one ſting from his boſom- The unhappy 
woman was alſo. in à fever, but of an- 
other ſort. Her's was a fever of the brain, 
Robin's of the blood. Her's was the 
effect of that hereditary maggot which 
we have .deicribed, cruelly ritated by 
the wanton impoſition which had been 
E on herz while Robin's flowed 
rom the ſhock of an apprehenſion in 


which conſcience had a ſhare. Robin's 


bore all the ſymptoms of fatality, while 
the poor woman's was lively and | age 
They bath deſ:rved the-compailion of 
the ſpectator, but they were not likely to 
receive it in an equal degree; for, that the 
foft and tender emotion of pity may be 
red in the heart, it is — Ya 

that the object under affliction ſhould ap- 
pear ſenſible of his ſufferings... When we 
lee Mad Tom, decorated with his crown 
of ſtraw, iſſuing his ſovereign mandates 
from his aerial throne, do we pity the 
miſery of a man who himſelf feels no 
miſery? It is the melancholy lunatic, it 
is the ſenſible, the afflicted Maria only, 
that can move the heart, and inſpire the 
ſoft and ſympathetick affection which 
Yorick ſo ſtrongly felt, and fo elegantly 
delcribed : the man who, from the wheel, 
the rack, or {to bring it cloſer to our 
ſeelings by a more familiar alluſion) who 
E the torture of the laſh preferves the 
renity of manhood, gnd looks around 
bim with the compoſed dignity of a ſoul 
ſuperior to the weakneſs of lamentation, 


he calls upon us to admire, rather than 


to pity him. | l. 
The fleſh will quiver where the pincers tear; 
And blood muſt fellow where the poniard 
44..— ee eee 

But there are men who exalt their ſpe · 
cies by ſhewing, amidſt the agonies of 
death, that their fleſh and blood 2 
only mortal parts which they poſſeſs, 
The trembling, miſerable wretch, whoſe 
clamovr is proportioned to his ſuffering, 
affects the tender ſtrings of the heart 
we bleed at every ſtroke ; we pity, hut 


we cannot admirt, | 
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\. HISTORY or KITTY WELLS 


Mrs. Wells's fever bore her on the 

nions of fancy into the regions of ro- 
mance; und while ſhe indulged. herſdlf 
in all the phantaßes of a ildered 
brain, there was too much rapture in her 
eye to Toffer thoſe around her to com- 
pafßonate her caſe. Bur Robin lay gaſp- 
ing under the miſery of his madnets ; 
his tyſms of delirium were filled 
with rayings-of diſordered guilt ; and 
his intervals with gaches more ex- 
cruciating for my ineffedtual. In one 
of thoſe: ſhort ceſſations; however, he 
procured Mrs. Wells to viſit his bed- ſide; 
and there, with conſiderable diffieulty, 
and many interruptions, he explained to 
her the poof ſtratagym that he had prac- 
tiſed on her eaſy mind : but, what was 
the u wy conſequenee ? 
ary, 4 are 2 reſult of infarus- 
tion; will not eafily be brought to rea- 
fon, To undeceive Mrs. Wells was to 
rob her of her tranſports: inſtead, there- 
fore, of returning to the quiet tenor 
which conviction ought to have inſpired, 
ſhe flew-into_n violent phrenzy, and 
loaded the - miſerable author of all her 
unhappineſs with every epithet that rage 
could dictate. It became a ſcene which 
thoſe who are fond of ſporting with hu- 
man weakneſs ought to have ſeen: it 
would have been a leſſon to them for 
life p by which they would have been 
inſtructed not to enflame the diforders 
of their fellow - creatures, for cruel muſt 
be the pleaſure which concludes {© fa- 
tally. They tore lwr a‘, but they could 
not overcome her paſſion, She went into 
her room, and ſpent the yemainder of the 
day in a perturbation of mind which 
may be imagined, but cannot be de- 
feribecl. At night ſhe went out again 
by the ſame door as formerly; and from 
that inftant to this ſhe never has been 
heard of, ner ſeen. Where ſhe went, or 
what way her fate, the worthy and hu- 
mane eman with whom ſhe had re- 
fided as honſekeeper was never able to 
 (tliſcaver, | In the morning; the ſervants 
were ſent to traverſe the fields and parks 
in every direction; nay, the ponds aud 
rivers were dragged, but all to no pur- 
poſe, Her depärture in this ſtrauge 
manner ſoon became the topick of gene- 
ral converfation ; and, as is uſual in a 
country place, ther were a thouſand 


ſtories of her ſeen wandering to 
and fro and apgburing firſt in one place, 
and then in another. Theſe Rocies, the 


1 of wonder or weakne(s, 
— * II. ; 


g oY 


it iy not to relate, fince they 
were at once ridiculous and untrue. 
Robin flowly recovered, to exhibit to the 


affected family, of which he had for 


been the ſoul, the waſted and melancholy 
picture of a man who, having wantonly 
provoked the diſtemper of an unhappy 
creature, was now Jabouring under 
mental puniſhment of being ber de- 

ſtroyer ; a conſcious criminal rendered 


. grave by penitence in bis nineteenth 


year, incapable of ſharing in the joys or 
pleaſures of youth. / 


Kitty Wells, at the time of her m6- 
ther's Tepartre was only ſever; years. 
of age: the therefore received no durable 


impreſſion by the event; and, at the end 
of a few weeks, ſhe was. ſent for by a 


A perſon Mr. Atkinſon, of Northampton, a re- 


lation of her mother, under whoſe care 
and kindneſs ſhe ſoon loſt the few faint ' 
traces that remained in her mind. She 
continued with him, and received an 
education ſuitable to her rank in life; 
juſt ſufficient to qualify her for a decent 
ſervice, or a feminine employment. In 
the month of November laſt; having en- 
tered her ſixteenth year, Mr. Atkinſon 
ſent her to London, to an uncle; a half- 
brother of her mother, who had been 


for many years one of his majeſty's 


ccachmen, The letter was addreſſed tw 
him at his houſe, and ſhe was ſent up by- 
the coach. No adventure worth the re- 
cital occurred to her during the journeys 
but with a good deal of painful anxiety, 
and that ſort of timid ſurprize which an 


innocent girl feels on her firſt enteri 


the crouded ftreers, and the noiſy buttle 
of the metropolis, ſhe arrived at her 
uncle's houſe. But what was the ſhock 
of her aſtoniſhment and deſpair, when 
ſhe found that her uncle had been dead 
for ſome months; and that his death had 
been irregular, as he had put an end 
himſelf to bis exiſtence! It would be 
painful to enter into a minute deſcriptioh - 
of the particulars. Like Kitty's own 
mother, he puſſeſſed an hereditary di- 
ſturbance in bis mind, which had puſhed - 
= to the horrid perpetration of Mi- 
Of all crimes, that ſurely ſhould be 
avoided ; nature, reaſon, and every ac - 
tion of the brute creation, ſhews this 
obſervation : and hall man, the firk and 
nobleſt of all, want that fortitude ? In 
all troubles, in all cares and adverſities, 
look up to Providence, pay attention to 


the ing, who will give you 
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ficulties. «Pp 
Should ariſe: from perſecutions, 
conſole yourſelf with the compariſon of 


others more unfortunate, and be grate- 


fully thankful for your fituation z if 
from errors and temptations, reſolve to 
err no more; ſupplicate the Divine will, 
and he will hear: but, above all, re- 
member the Lord e, and the great 

reator is only to diſpoſe of our lives. 

t is a weakneſs; it is cowardice: we 
wiſh, we accept the bleffings of this life, 
- but want reſolution to bear the evils, 


- when they are only to diſpoſe us for, 


perhaps, our good. Job was punithed 
— 77. N he prevailed; and 
2 let us, in all our troubles, in 
all our dangers, fay—* It is God's work, 
and let his will be done.“ Perhaps, by 
relying on him, our future days may be 
happy and, in the end, we may bleſs 
the rod of affliction. 5 
Kitty gave way to thoſe clamorous 
emotions of grief which are likely to 
dra the attention and excite the pity 
of the beholder. In this miſerable ſitua- 
tion, without a friend, relation, or ac- 
quaintance, in the midſt of the great me · 
tropelis of the kingdom, inexperienced 


and fimple, deſtitute and dejected, ſhe was 


found by the charity of Mrs. Broadhead, 
a lady who unites the _ 'of fa- 
ſhion with the ſplendor of benevolence ; 
and, while ſhe prepares the moſt ſumptu- 
dus entertainments for the great and 
affluent, does not forget to ſupply the 


x meedy with the leſs brilliant but more 


ſubſtantial comforts of life. She en- 

uired into the poor girl's cafe, and took 
F home to her manſion in Portland 
Place, with the view of procuring her a 
fituation in ſome reſpectable family; or, 
at leaſt, providing for her in ſome way or 
another, that ſhe might he ſnatched from 
the dangers of deſtitution. After having 
Kept her in her eye for a fortnight, and 


I — 1 totally unfit to be truſted by 


Herſelf, ſhe thought the beſt way was to 


 Fend her down to Eltham, to find out, 


if poſſible, her father, whom ſhe had not 
ſeen for ſo many years. The undertak- 
Ing was almoſt romantick ; for, during 
the ſpice of ten years, ſhe had never 


heard of her father; ſhe knew not where 


he lived, or whether he was yet alive or 
not: he had only been a labourer in a 
low condition, and his obſcurity 'might 


. elude her ſtricteſt ſearch. But the at- 


tempt was to be made; and a ſervant 
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-was: ſent to conduft her to the ſtage, 
which ſets out every day from Charing 


Croſs. The footman was unfortunately 
as ignorant of the tom as ſhe was her- 
ſelf : they miſſed their way; and, in- 
ſtead of getting to their deſtination, 
wandered -through Holborn, and were 
reconnoitred by one of thoſe ſharpets 
who, under the character of ſmugglers, 
impoſe on the ignorant the manufactures 
of Mancheſter and Spitalfields as the 


' fineſt ſilks and muſl ins from India. Theſe 


fellows are to be ſeen every day in the 
at thoroughfares, buttoned up in 


large great coats, and crammed on both 


838 2 of their goods, which 
iefly conſiſt of jemmmy waiſtcoat-pieces, 
handkerchief ene nankeens, and all 
the litt ewgaws which growyn- u 

boys and 1 in their firſt —— 
to ſinery, are to procure. He traced 
ſumplicity and ignorance in their faces, 
and cajoled them into an alehonſe, where 
he diſplayed all his ſtock in trade, and 
in leſs than ten minutes · deprived them 
of the trifle. which -t 
pockets. - Froom itty's nutmeg- 
grater ſhe took the - guinea which ber 
patroneſs had put into her hand at part- 
mg, and received in it's ſtead a bundle 
of - fine things, which muſt be a pro- 
digious bargain, as they were ſo much 
under the ſhop price; and the footman 
thought himſelf. a perfect beau, by the 


purchaſe of a bit of paltry moreen for 


the breaſts of a waiſtcoat, 6 
Having ſtripped them of their caſh, the 
friendly gentleman. put them into the 
way for Charing-Croſs, where they ar- 
rived about three in the afternoon ; and, 
to their inexpreſſible ſorrow, found that 
the coach ſet off at two o'clock, and did 
not go again till eight next morning. 
As the footman was obliged to go home 
to wait at dinner, they muſt . 
and they agreed that ſhe ſhould purſue 
her way on foot, 
fellow was coming by, the footman gave 
her the following diſtinct route by which 
to purſue her way. You muſt, Kitty, 
* make the beſt of your way down. t 
© Strand, along Fleet Street, up + ry 
Hill, through St. Paul's Church Yard, 
* along Cheapſide, paſs the Change, 
* down by the Monument, over London 
© Bridge, througb the Borough, and 
© then you mult aſk the way to Eltham, 


© in Kent.“ With this direction, after 


ſhaking her by the hand, away he went; 
and the poor unfortunate girl was left 
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had in their 


Juſt as a gay young 


— 


ts roxv or K 
Finding at Charing Croſo, at three 


o'clock in the afternoon of one of the 
dark days of November, to make the 
beſt of way to Eltham, without 
knowing a foot of it. She did not ſtand 
long without company. There are a ſet 
of young fellows in London, whoſe fa- 
thers, having toiled and amaſſed a for- 
tune, leave them only the 9 
and pleaſure of ſpending it. Having a 
great deal of leiſure, they learn-to be 
achees; and, having the power of 
22 the various gratifications of 
ife, they are conſtantly in the ſearch 
of them: from a thorough knowledge of 
the town, they are able to diſtinguiſh be- 


tween the hacknied and innocent objects 


of deſire; the former of whom they aban- 
don, and the latter they debauch. As 
young inexperienced men fall a prey to 
the arrful and experienced women of the 
town, ſo the young and innocent of the 
female ſex fall victims to thoſe gay, em- 
broidered rakes, whoſe arts of addreſs and 
gallantry are heightened by every in- 
centive that ſplendor, wit, and manners, 
can beſtow. Some of theſe young fel- 
lows are members of parliament. Yes; 
theſe very grave, ſedare, ſober, and pru- 


dent men, (as ſenators ſurely ought to 


be) have, ſome of them, heads as green, 
and hearts as paſſionate, as any other 
members of the community; and, while 
the Senate-houſe is filled with boys of 
one · and twenty, it muſt be fo, Theſe 
gentlemen, who may be called the ran- 
gers of the metropolis, are everlaſtingly 
in ron of intrigue; and they- have 
ſuch opportunities and knowledge, that, 
in traverſing the ftreets, they can ſelet᷑t 


from the number of -paſſengers the par- 


ticular girls, ' whoſe" roving eyes, and 
giddy manners, give them to underſtand 
that they have more paſſion than pru- 
dence; and that, if they have not yet fal- 
len, it-is becauſe they have not yet run 
the gauntlet of | ardent ſolicitation, 
Hear this, ye volatile and flighty girls; 
whether you are ſempſtreſſes or ſer- 
vants, milliners or mantua-makers! whe- 
ther you trip in couples to the park, 


or ſeat yourſelves in the two-ſhilling 


gallery; whether you go to church or to 
market z hear, and be alarmed! You 
cannot throw about you one inviting 
lance, you cannot harbour one lurking 
you cannot breathe one meliing ſigh, 
you cannot indulge one.tempting tivier, 
without being obſerved; The rangers are 
always hovering about you, rcady to 
&alp at your thoughtleſs hearts, and ſe» 


— 
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heard the footman's iyſtruftions 

to Kitty. , A 
He made up to her without the embar- 
raſſment of ceremony, and with that fa- 
miliar expreſſion in his countenancewhich 
was calculated to reconcile her to the im- 
pudence of bis intrufion, * Pray, my 
t dear, ſays he, will you give me leave 


to conduct you to the end of your jour- 
© ney?” There are moments in which 


the heart is eaſily beſet. Let the reader 
imagine the ſituation of the forlorn and 
ſimple girl. She was in a ſtate of mind 
favourable to ſurprize; and, alas! but too 
favourable to the deſigns of gallantry. 


'She turned to the young fellow, on this 


addreſs, and in the pure ingenuouſneſs 
of diftreſs, burſt into tears. Heavens! 
* my good girl,” fays the gentleman, 
© what ails you! Are you unhappy, and 
can I be of ſervice to you?” Kitty told 
him, with much diſcompoſure, that ſhe 
had not a friend in the world, and hard- 


ly an acquaintance; that ſhe was in ſearch . 


of a father whom ſhe had not ſeen for 
many years, aud of whoſe exiſtence ſhe 


was ignorant; and that ſhe was going to 


Eltham, and did not know a foot of the 
_ This account of herſelf, ſo ſingular 
and pathetick, at once rouzed his 1 
cions, his curioſity, and his feelings. He 
knew the town well enough to be on his 
guard againſt the lures of the hacknied, 
and he was aware that artifice might be 
dignified with the ſemblance of fimpli- 
city. - At the fame time-he was anxious 
to diſcover the truth of what ſhe told him, 


from an earneſt deſire to aſſiſt her if the 


ſorrow was real; for he mixed benevo- 


lence with gallantry; and though he was 
heartily ed to debauch her if inno- 


cent, he was as well inclined to protect 


her if friendleſs. He ſoothed her with the 
moſt endearing condeſcenſions, and in- 
treated her to ſtep in ſomewhere, that he 
might be able to enquire if the coaches 
for Eltham were gone out, or that he 
might provide for her 

other. She made no heſitation, and he 
carried her into a neighbouring taverns. 


one of thoſe convenient houſes where in- 


trigues, in whatever place they may be 
begun, are generally concluded. He eall- 
ed for a bottle of wine, and heard from 
Kitty the particulars of her tory, as we 
have related them. Theromantick fate 


of her mother, and the very lamentable 


fituation of the girl „ made him 
take a peculiar intereſt in her affairs. Hs 
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duce you into ruin. Tt was ſuch a fel- 
low 2 


ſome way or an- 
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Nerolity, to ſhield her from all the difh - 
2 which the was —. 1 
while he was thus to her from 


others, he made 4 reſervation in favour 


of himſelf. . He no longer doubted ber 


ug. Nature was in her 
5 teſtimonies of truth in her featpres 
gud behaviour which could ppt be fei 
ed, and which he could not miſtake. Bu! 
this was not enough 1o deter him from 
attempt on her virtue, He was the 
ve of paſſion. His habits had given 
uch aſcendency to his deſires over ea - 
mM, morality, and honour, that he was 
conſtantly in purſuit of objects of in- 
triguez and a mind not by nature vici- 
dus, was rendered ſo by indulgence. He 
attacked her with all the violence of un- 
governable appetite. pronuſed her 
mmenſe ſums, threw his purſe on the 


table, and uſed every art that deſire or 


- gallantry could invent to produce her 
— . but Ki led him with 
the native dignity of innocence. She 
xroke from his arms, reproached him 
with the baſeneſs of inſulting an unpro- 
tected woman, whom —— and not 


error had put into his power; and, over - 


whelmed with grief and fatigue, ſhe burſt 
into a flood of tears, The burryof her 
irits increaſed the invitation of her 


- Jeoks. The blooming health that fluſh» 


ed in her cheeks. received a deeper -tinc- 
and the blood, which ſeemed to 

too. copious for it's channels, was warm- 
ed into a mope rapid courſe. The gen- 

zan was agonized with paſſion, but 
he was checked by the commanding in- 
flueuce of modeſty. He then endeavour- 
ed to calm her tumults, he ſpoke. to her 
with the moſt gentle and compaſſionate 
tone, and he aſſured her that he would 
ot dare to offend her more. She wag 
huſhed into confidence, and for a few 


minutes they converſed an the means of 


r. going down to Eltham that night. 
The waiter was {ent ta know if there was 


any coach gaing that road; he returned, 


and informed them that nane would go 


Fu, eight o'clock the next morning. 


his diſappointment threw poor Kitty 


NEW "NOVELIST's Mad Ain n. 


| . 
"1 


grater, and a thimble; from this ſh# took 
and threw. a ſhilling on the table, to pay 
her ſhare of the reckoving, that ſhe might 
not, the ſaid, be under the ſmalleſt ob- 
ligation to ſuch a villain. He could not 
avoid ſmiling at her ſimplicity : but it 
copcluded his praſpedt a, and his hopes of 
ſed ut ion were now converted into the 
moſt fervent wiſnes to prote&@ her. He 
5 — with much difficulty,” and many 
everatians, reconciled her to ber feat; 
and he procured her promiſe that ( 
would take up her aboge for that ni 
in the tavern where they were, and in the 
— of the landlady, to whum he would 
peak, and in the morning he would take 
a ride with her down to Elthara, and aſ- 
4 her in the ſearch of her father. If 
they failed, he promiſed her, upon his ho- 
pour, that he would provide for and 
protect her till they . look out for a 
genteel ſervice, and he would not har- 
hour the moſt diſtant intention againſt 
her. With theſe aſſurances ſhe appeared 
to be ſatisfied. It was now between three 
and four o'clock; It was the firſt day 
of the meeting of parliament, and he was 
a member of the lower houſe, This goy, 
an rake; was a man to whom 
A part of the conſtituent body of the na- 
tion intruſted their rights; and, with all 


this foible or vice in his nature, he was 


a valuable, becauſe an independent re- 
preſentatzve. He promiſed ts return by 
eight in the evening ; and, aſter giving 
orders do the houſe to ſupply her with 
whatever ſhe might want, and intreating 
ber to.campoſe herſelf and remain iu the 
confidence of his protection, he left her. 
The poor unfortunste girt having had 
the.experieuce of his ungovernable tem- 
per, and juſtly fearing that he might re- 
new his outrages when he had her again 
in his power, flew from the houſe on the 
inſtant of his departure. With a ſorrow. 
ful heart ſhe watked along the Strand, 
and down Fleet Street; at the bution of 
which ſhe was perfectly bewildered, and 
ſtaod cry ing in the middle of the ſtreet: 
ſhe was, however, directed acraſs Black - 
friars Bridge ; but by the time that ſhe 
had wy up as far as the obeliſk, it 
was dark, a heavy ſhower came on, 
andthe was M the ſkin. $he aſk- 


ed her way at the turnpike, ta Eltham. 
The pg ang — 


nes; and an old man, after examining 
very eluſely. her a lodging 

r the night at the houſe af 2 wather- 
nern _ 
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| who had left her in the bagniq, 
. retarned, according to his promiſe, at 
eight o'clock; and on being told by the 
'waiter that ſhe had left the Kouſe imme- 
diately after him. flew into a vehement 
paſſion, and ſwore that they wiſhed to ſe- 
crete her, In truth he believed fo, and 
with all bis debauchery he was exceed - 
jagly anxious to ſave her from their miſ. 
chieyous deſigns. He ſearched the whole 
hauſe, and was only convinced from their 
tience while he did this, that the girl 
was gone away., The next morning he 
rode down to Eltham, and juſt as he was 
turning into the village, he came up with 
Kitty, who had ſet A on foot at à very 
carly hour, and had made her way to the 
place without any farther accident. The 
meeting occaſioned conſiderable appre- 
henſion on the part of Kitty, but he diſ- 
pelled her fears by the openneſs and re- 
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'his fe 


and, within a 


A of his behaviour. The whole « 
98 in ſeeking for her father, whe 
obſcurity eluded their ſearch, and it was 
by mere good fortune that he traced him 
at laſt to a miſerable hedge alehavufe, 
drinking his pint of beer with tome of 

n The father and 
daughter met one another with an honeſt 
joy; and the young fellow who, but the 
day before, did every thing in his pawer 
to ruin her peace of mind, now felt the 
molt exquiſite ſenſations on her recovery 
of a natural guardian, and he took the 
molt generous intereſt in her welfare. He 
forced upon the father a twenty | 
batk-note, with which he might provide 
comfortably for Kitty's maintenanc 
rtnight, he procured h 
a ſervice in the family of a moſt amiabla_ 
aunt, to whom he communicated the 


tory, and where Kitty now reſides, 


* 
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ANTICIPATION OF EVIL, | 
AN. APOLOGUE. 
©, BY DR, DODD. 


SHOMPLAINTS of the miſeries + 


of life, and murmurs at the preſent 
diſpoſtion of things, are heard from al- 
moſt every quarter, are breathed from 
almoſt every lip of mortality. Though 
it is not to be denied, that human il 
ence is ſubſect to ſorrow; that moral and 
vatural evil predominates, in a great de- 
Free, — the creation: yet nei- 
ther is it to be denied, that much of the 
miſery whereof men complain is of their 
own teeking; that many of the murmurs 
which querulous mortals emit, ſpring 
from the bitter fountain of their 'own 
| * and imprudence. 


anticipation of misfortunes; that ingeni- 
ous method of ſelf-tormenting, wherein 
many are ſo (killed, by which they pe- 
netrate into all the poſſible calamities of 
futurity: nor ever allow themſelves 
enjoy the preſent, through an irration 
dread and ſuſpiciot of what is to come. 
As nothing can be more deſtructive of 
felicity, ſo nothing is more difgraceful to 
n, or more contrary to that pious 
dependence upon God, which religion 
in general, and the Chriſtian revelation 


This evil, without doubt, ariſes 
weakneſs of underſtanding, and want 
faith. For did mes recolle& that no hu- 
man fears. can influence futurity; that 
He, in whoſe hands are all events, both 
can and will diſpoſe them according to. 
his good -pleaſure: they would quickly 
drop all unmanly dread of the morrow; 
and labour only to ſecure his protection, 
whg, ſoyereign in power and goodneſs, 
cauſeth all things to co-operate for the 
good of his creatures. From ſuch prin- 
ciples, a prudent, but not anxious, a rea- 


ſonable, but not diſtreſz ful regard to the 
| future, would preſerve” the com „ 
copious ſouree of diſuietude is that 


re, 
and ever maintain the chearfulneſs of the 
mind. e þ 
Carviceo never leaves his houſe, but 
he is under a thouſand apprehenſion 
during his abſence, left ſome miſchi 
ſhould befal his wife or his children: he 
prognoſticates zu army of evils, and is 
generally diſappointed, at his return, to 


find all things well. Ventoſus is ſeldom 
-ſeen to ſmile, is commonly ruminati 


n 
on the mournful fituation to which 15 
ſhall be reduced, in caſe the veſſel 
wherein his ſubſtance is embarked, ſhall 
chance to be taken by the enemy, or funk 
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by the forms: and with theſe melan- 
choly probabilities, his family, for the 
moſt part, ee are entertained. 
Carcalla preys daily upon her own vitals, 
and is often obſerved to drop à tear in 
Menice: for ſhe conjectures, and forebodes, 
that her huſband, on whoſe life the whole 
ſupport. of her family depends, will die 
before his children are brought u | _ 
e ſigh. 
here ſhall ſuch a wretched widow — 
© her poor orphans find a friend!” 
An ancient Apologue far fables may 


teach where the more ſerious dogmas of 
ſcience are fruitleſs well expoſes this 


pernicious weakneſs. 
s ee 4 _ _ of 3 _ 
ing oak, ſequeſtered from the herds, 
— — the cool of the ſhade, lay 
a Stag, with his beauteouſly-chequered 
ner by his fide; while around them 
unded 1n ſporting play, a little lovely 
fawn, produce of their mutual affect on. 
The foreſt boaſted not a mate more faith - 
ful and fond than he; more pleaſing and 
conſtant than ſhe no gentle bind was re- 
-nowned through the glade. As ſhe view- 
ed, with tender affection, the branching 


antlers nodding on his comely brow, the 


gloſſy ſmoothneſs of his ſkin, and the 
elegant beauty of his lender and well- 
turned legs; full of love ſhe ſighed deep- 
ly, while a round tear ſtole involuntarily 
down her dappled face. Attentive to 


ber looks, he ſoon diſcerned the riſing ſor- 


row: And whence,' ſaid this native 
burgher of the woods, * whence, my 
© foft mate, this ſad figh? Wherefore 
* theſe tears, that ſteal from your _ 
© as if they wiſh to be concealed? The 
$* ſharer of your heart muſt claim a ſhare 
in your troubles; imparted griefs are 
* diminiſhed, as imparted bliſs is doubly 
ted. 


* augmen WP 
Alas! ſhe replied, © perhaps the day 
© will come, perhaps it is nearly ap- 
* proaching, in which I ſhall have no 
© partner to ſhare in my grieſs or my 
t joys; but be left a widowed hind, to 
* range the lone foreſt in deſertion and 
* ſolitude. The mournful reflection for 
© ever preſents itſelf to my view; and I 
am hourly apprehenſive of thy ſharing 
that fate to which the cruel gods have 
« fubjefted our unhappy race!. Full freſn 


© in my memory, nay, preſent, as it were, 


« before my aiflicted ſight, is the miſera- 
ble cataſtrophe of my brother—a 
of nobleſt nature, once nimbleſt 


$ thoſe that (kim light g'er the lawn. 
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Shall I ever forget the day, when, 

© breathleſs and panting, he ſought the 
thick covert where I chanced to lie hid! 
His burſting heart throbbed impetu- 
© ouſly; his weary legs could no longer 
© ſupport him; in anguiſh and diſmay he 
© threw himfelf along the turf; and, as 
he caſt his eyes at me, who trembling 
* with terror ſurveyed him, © the bi 

« round tears courſed one another down 


his innocent noſe in piteous chace.” 


* Juſt as he was going to vent his deep 
© woe, the horrid tumult of the hunters 
and the hounds too loudly and plain- 
ly beſpoke the cauſe. Unable to fly, 
he armed himſelf with deſperate reſo- 
lutionz and, ſhocking to relate! I be- 
held, at a diſtance, the blood-happy 
pack hang growling at his fazr- juttin 
187 nt 
cheſt: I ſaw him long maintain the 
un<qual combat; I faw—but; oh! 
ſhould ſuch fate befal thee!=-Nay, and 
perhaps that pretty innocent one, which 
plays it's ſportive gambols around us, 
unſuſpicious of danger, unconſcious of 
the future; that lovely fawn, dear 
pledge of our fondneſs; perhaps, too, 
we are breeding him up to the ſavage 
laughter! Ah, wretched mother! 
ah, miſerable wife! —is the fruit of thy 
© loins, is the huſband of thy love, de- 
* ſtined to be torn by devouring dogs; 
* deſtined to be the ſport of men, more 
* devouring and inhuman than they! 
© Cervilla,” ſaid the ftag, riſing with 
much dignity and grace, and affuming a 
tone of authority, ſoftened with love, 
* yain are thy complaints; "thy appre- 
© henſions are the children of timidity 
© and weakneſs. The tenderneſs of thy 
* conjngal, the yearnings of thy mother- 
ly affection, can alone plead thy par- 
* don for indulging ſuch unreaſonable 
© terrors. But fay, my loved mate, canſt 
© thou you into futurity, and fee the 
yet dark and undiſcovered 'iflue of 
* thivgs? Or, grant that thou couldſt, 
yet canſt thou counterwork the great 
* and irreverſible decrees of ſovereign 
Pan, or cauſe the ſilver bowed Diana 
to lay afide her deftined ſhafts? Suffice 
* it for thee, that theſe potent deities pre- 
© {ide over all the affairs which concern 
© our race. Wife in their rule, they will 
deal properly with us. It is ours to 
* ſecure their favour; it is ours to ſub- 
© mit to their will. Thy heart heaves 
* with anguiſh, through dread of mis- 
# fortunes which never may happen; and, 
* if ſo, vain is that dread, though thy 
\ s angu 
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Publiſked as the Act direct, by Harrfong C:\Angh, 178 >, 
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pa 


* our dappled kindred have eſcaped,” to 
© the utmoſt day of cervine longevity, 
©, the toils of the hifiter, nor ever fled 
before the deep-mouthed pack? Why 
© wilt thou not rather anticipate the good 
« than the evil? Nay, Yo but conſider, 
„ ſhonld it he the high will of Diana, 
© thatT and my ſon flee before the hun- 
© ter, were it not more wiſe calmly to 


enjoy what is granted at preſent, than 


to die a thouſahd times, than a thou- 
«© ſand times o ſuffer, in the fear ful ap- 
© prehenſon of the death, of the ſuffer - 
ing, one day to come ! It will be time 
enough to lament when the hour of 
© Jamentation is at band: and if, in- 
© deed, we are to be ſought out for the 
© chace, let us gallantly prepare and 
© exerciſe ourſelves thereto; that ſo we 
may have hope to eſcape, and by our 
« fleetneſs to baffle the ſcent and ſagacity 


© af our purſuers. Or if we are to fall, 


/ ” 
% 


ANTICIPATION OF Evil, 8g 
© anguiſh is a real evil. How many of let vs reſolve to ſel] our lives ns dearly. | 
© as we may; revolving daily in our. 


minds thoſe heroic principles handed 
© down from our ee which may 
* ſtrengthen us to meet our fate with due 
© magnanimity; and may give us, in 
* the ſongs of the groves, to immortal 
memory. : 
* Bleſt in each other's love, my Cer- 
villa, bleſt in the pleaſing diſports of 
that jocund one, who now courts our 
attention; with placid ſerenity, let us 
enjoy what is beſtowed; with calm 


c . for either fortune, wait ſub- 
© miffively the determinations of the 
great Pan, Make neither what thou 
© canſt, nor what thou canſt not prevent, 
the ſubj-& of diſquĩetude; and ac- 
*. cuſtom thyſelf rather to crop the golden 
© flowers of balmy Hope, than to browze 


on the bitter wormwood of Doubt and 


© deſperation.” 


THE EARTHQUAKE. 


A TALE TOO TRUE. 


# 


/ 

ROM the ſcourge of peſtilence, 

the pinings of famine; or the de- 
vaſtations of an Earthquake, even virtue 
muſt not hope for exemption, nor can 
innacence expect ſecurity. - The ways 
of Heaven are dark and intncate;* t 
good and the bad are involved in com- 
mon calamities, and partake of common 
bleſſings: but the former enjoy the plea- 
lures of conſcious rectitude, and they 
can rely on a.* bright reverſion in the 
© iky;* while the latter endure the ſtings 
of conſcience, even amid the gleam of 
proſperity; and in the dark hour of ad- 
verſity muſt confeſs the juſtice of their 
fate, and embrace the ſpectre Deſpair, 
inſtead of the angel Hope. * 

Signora Ramoni, the ſubject of this 

little hiſtory, was deſcended from the 
ancient family of Ramoni, in Sicily. 
She was fortunate in her connections; 
ihe was favoured by nature; and the 
band of diligent cultivation had rendered 
her mind . at a very early period, 


as her perſon. was enchanting. With 


every advantage from fortune, and every 


. Uyattion that beauty, can cunfer on a 


— 


” 


' BY THE REVEREND MR. MAVOR. 


poliſhed underſtanding, it is natural to 
imagine the heroine of our melancholy 
tale could not long remain unadmired 
and. unſolicited. The icheſt 1 
accompliſhed you atlemen of her 
— paid hrs moſt flatteri1 

marks of attention before ſhe had com- 
pleated her fifteenth year ; but Providence 


' ſeems to have reſerved her for another 
love, which neither party at that time 


had ever conceived probable; or even 
conſidered as an object of hope. 


Sevini was a young Sicilian of ſplendid l 


talents, but moderate poſſeſſions. He 


had ſtudied at Rome, till the prize of 


literature fell to his lot at almoſt every 


competition. His fame had reached the 


members of the conclave; his merits 


made impreſſions in his favour wherever 
they were known and recorded; and his 
maaners conciliated eſteem and friend - 
ſhip wherever they were diſplayed. He 
was early devoted to the church, by the 
premature determination of his father z 
and he had already experienced that 
ſtruggle between inclination and 1 
whieh is ſo frequently felt, when a path 
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prudence provide for the future; and, 
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s is : "ST 3 
$ chalked out by parental! authority, in 
which a child 2 5 walk with pleaſure, 


aud from which he dares not deviate 
without incurring the blame. of dil 
obedience. 


Aſter having compleated his general 


ſtudies, and before he applied himſelf to 
divinity as a future proſeſſion, a relax- 
ation of a few months, in his native iſland, 
was wiſhed for and allowed, He' ſet 
out for Meſſina, the place of his nativity, 
with that placid joy which ever pervades 
the breaſt when we are about to reviſit 
ſeenes endeared to us by early recollec. 
uon, and to ſce perſons united to us by 
the binding ties of nature; and he had 
the happineſs to find, 1hat the arms of 
His parents were extended to embrace 
him, and the aſſocistes of his infancy 


anxious to recognize him. 


The family of Ramoni had been ſet - 


, fed in, the vicinity of Meſſina for at 


Jeaft three centuries; between whom 
and that of Sevini there had always 
exiſted a friendly intimacy, notwith- 
ſtanding a conſiderable diſparity in their 
fortunes. The only daughter of Ra- 
moni, who had juſt entered her feven- 
teenth year, was a viſiter, of the aged 
Sevinr at the time of his ſon's arrival. 
Wehaye already given a ſhort deſeription 
of the perſon, and accompliſhments of 
this lady; and, in the eyes of a youth of 

ty, they did not Joſe their effect. 

faw, and was enamoured, before he 
had time to think on conſequences, or 
knew that he was really a lover. It was 
Ms ſtudy to pay every attention to the 
beabtiful Ramoni; but this might he 
afcrtbed either to elegance of manners, 
or to the ardour of attachment. The 
innocent and amiable fair - one interpreted 
his aſſiduity as the proof of a growing 


paſſion, which ſhe ſuffered herſtif to in- 


ige; and young Sevini with tranſport 

peroeived that he was not rift in 
| s of his charter. g 

If ſhe ſonght the citron grove that 


Communicated with his father's en, 
during the ſultry hour of noon, he was 


Fure to trace her ſeps, and to en 

her in fome intere ing converſation. 
The converſation was, indeed, ; 
but the looks, which beſt exptain the 
heart, were too particular not to be mu- 
tually decyphered. They were attached 
to each other by nature and ſentiment; 
and on fach attachments only Heaven 
enn look down with approbation and de- 


li Why are they not always pro- 
— why ſhould the groſs an 12 
paſſions flaunt it in the face of day, with. 
out fear, and without ſhame; apd genuine 
regard dread- the eye of diſcovery, and 
ſeck the ſhade of concealment ! 3 
© Sevini began to reflect; reflection only 
ſerved to torment him; and he fled to the 
preſence of his love; to avoid it's moni, 
tions. His father, de well knew, had 
deſtined him to perpetual celibacy; ard 
his affeQtion was oo ſincere to permit 
him to think of diſhonourable gratifica- 
tions. He was reduced to the paint] 
alternative of violating either his love or 
his duty. The firſt is the ſtrongeſt ſen. 
ſation in the heart of man; and, conſe. 
quently, when real, will , always come 
off e in the conflict with inferior 
| ny He now reſolved to avow his 
me, and facrifice all to affection: but 
though he had little reaſon to apprehend 
the negle& of his miſtreſs, he had 
as little room to hope that her famil 
would even conſent to a match which 
worldly prudence muſt deem ſo unequal. 
This increaſed his diſtreſs; but his reſo- 
lution was fixed; and weak muſt that 
attachment be which will not inſpire 
freſh confidence, and ſmoothe the aſpect 
of conglomerated difficulties 1 
While the ſetting fun was one even- 
mg gilding the ſummits of Etna, the 
_young; Sevini, in melancholy mood, en. 
red the garden, which lay at a ſmall 
diſtance from the houſe; and, in order 
to indulge his reflections without inter- 
ruption, ſought an arbour, adapted by 
nature and art for peuſive thought and 
ſeeret retirement. At his approach, he 
found it pre-occupied by his deareſt Ra- 
moni. head reclined againſt the 
trunk of a tree that affiſted to form the 
retreat; in her right hand ſhe held a 
book ; the left contained a handkerchief, 
which ſhe N applied to her eyes 
as ſhe read; and ſo intent did ſhe appeat 
on the ſubject of her ſtudy, that ſhe per- 
ceived him not till be ſpoke. Starting 
vp, ſhe exclaimed— Is it you, Sevini! 
© I thought myſelf ſecure from inter- 
* ruptionz and I tremble to think what 
opinions may be formed of our pri- 
vate interviews, which have been too 
frequent of late to appear entirely ac- 
cidental. | l 
© Charming Ramoni!” replied the 
youth, * accident has little ſhare in wha? 
© yon remark. My feet 1 
ucled, 
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dug we to the perſon in whom my 
heart has re it's eternal felicity! 


« You capnot be wholly a ſtranger to 
© the ſenſations of my breaſt: they ſuf- 


« ficiently- influence my external appear- 
« ance to witneſs that I ſincerely and ar- 
„ dently love. Will Ramon, without 
« glancing diſdain,” permit me to avow 
« mylelf der moſt paſſionate admirer; 
* and will ſhe deign-to caſt an eye of 
© pity on the unfortunate Sevini! . Se- 


vini is juſtly entitled to my moſt fa- 


vourable opinion: his merit, his vir- 


+ tues, independent of his expreſſions of 


particular regard for me, claim mij 
8 — — but I knew too lis 
« tle of my own heart to define the exact 
nature of the regard I feel. Perhaps 
] haye confeſſed too much; but I am 
© unacquainted with the arts of diſſimu- 


lation, and I am averſe to learn Oo 
at, 
© to recover myſelf from that flutter of 


practice. Leave me, for the 


ſpirits into which this unexpected and 


© unuſual converſation has thrown me; 


© and, if you are ſtudious to deſerve, and 
* anxious t s them, he aſſured of 
the beſt withes of Ramoni. 

Wich theſe words ſhe darted from his 
fight, befory the pleaſing impreſſion they 
had made would permit him to recover 
from his reverie 11 bliſs, and to frame a 
ſuitable reply, or obey: the iojunRion 
ſhe had already rendered uſeleſs. How- 
ever, he ſpeedily recollected himſelf to 
follow herz and, advancing towards the 


| houſe, ſaw her enter the door, which 


was inſtantly ſhut: and thus he was, for 
this time, precluded from renewing his 
profeſſions, or urging his p'ea. 

But love had gained an equal aſcen- 
dancy over the breaſt of Ramoni: their 
hearts beat in uniſon; their eyes, on eve- 


| 9 occaſion, interchanged the ſweeteſt ef- 
u 


ſions of mutual regard; and had not 
the deſtination of Sevini lulled the vigi- 
lance of his family, and the rank of the 
lovely Ramoni Aged conjecture, per- 
haps every domeſtick ſpe&ator would 
have penetrated into the emotions of 
their ſouls. . * 

Their interviews were now frequent, 
but private. Time flew on his ſwifteſt 
wings; and the mournſul day almoſt im- 
perceptibly approached, on which Sevini 
was again to bid adieu to his native 


Meſſina, and Ramoni to reviſit the ſeat 


of her fire. They well knew that a diſ- 
covery would have | blaſted hoth their 


bo | 
Fan. * concluded that 


Þ * 


Tur EARTHQUAKE. 


d eſſed in her moſt forbidding gard, and 
ith his diſ- 


$, 9 
Ve who have ſelt the ardour of ge- 


* * 


evtreaty or expoſtulation would be in 


vate marriage; and reſolved, if pot le, 


vain: they therefore on a pri 
to conceal their connection till the 


far advanced in years, or till ſome more 
defirable oecurrence ſhould juſtify their 


avowal. The marriage was folemnized 
the very day before Sevini ſet out for 
ome; and. ſuch extreme cavtion was 


obſerved, that even ſuſpicion fl-pt. 
The prieſt who joined them was the 


oaly perſon privy to this tranſationg * 


and him they engaged to carry on their 
mutual correſpondence, The ooh 2g 


choly moment of heart-rending ſepara- 


tion at laſt arrived. The ſun thot hs 


faireſt beams into the chamber of Seviniz 
the - birds carolled their ſweetett nates * 
rom the ſpray; the voice of chearful 
ur reſounded in his ears; and Meſ- 
ſina ſeemed proud to feaſt his 


the laſt time, with a diſplay of 
magnificent ſtruftures. But he was to 
bid adieu to his. miſtreſs, his bride, his 


wifez he was to become an involuntary - 


5b 
| n death © 
of one or both their fathers, who were 


es, for 
r moſt 


exile from all he held dear; and nature, 


to his gloomy apprehenſion, ſeem 


every object to ſympathize wi 


nuine regard, the exalted glow of origi- 
nat affection; ye who have taſted the 
luxury of love repaid; think, for, ye 
know, what Sevini ſuffered at this crifis ! 


what the beautiful Ramoni endured at 


the ſolemn word Farewel! To you I 
need not attempt to deſcribe what the 
ſterility of language denies; and to you, 
who derive your happineſs from inſen- 
ſibility, I diſdain to addreſs myſelf. 
This frame, which is feelingly alive to 
every touch of diſtreſs; this heart, which 
vibrates toevery impulle of pity—wretch- 


ed as it is from the keen reflection of 
loſſes not to be recovered, and the pro- 


ſpect of ills that ſtill menace a fall—ſhall 
never pay homage to unamiable indif- 
ference, or ſeek for ſhelter in ſullen 
apathy! * 


1 


Se viniĩ reached Rome without meeting 


any particular accident to retard his 
journey; and Ramoni bid farewel to the 
ſcenes which were now no longer lovely 
when deprived of her lord. But, alas! 
ſhe carried her unhappineſs with her. Se- 


vini was ever preſent to her mind, though _ 
2 <p ap tear was _ 
ready to Kart, when ſhe was invited io 
N M _ .. tefiviny, 


loſt to her ſig 
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. Her father, who was 


not deſtitute Fe ſaw the an- 
guiſh of ppc breaſt; but, as he 
could not poſſibly conjecture a probable 
rauſe at preſent 8 what was too con- 
ſpicuous to eſcape obſervation, he waited 
till ſome circumſtance might occur to 


x develope the myſtery he could not com- 


rehend, and which he was unwilling to 
inveſtigate by a formal enquiry. | 
Six months rolled away their melan- 


choly Hours, during which Sevini and 


* 


% 
- 


— 
15 ” 
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his bride regularly correſponded, and 
had hitherto eſcaped ſuſpicion. This 
was remote from felicity; hut it. did not 
lude hope. It did not, indeed, gra- 
the enthuſiaſm of love; but it re- 
preſſed the arrows of deſpair. A time, 
they fondly imagined, would arnve, 
when it would be no crime to be known 


by one common name; and when one 


houſe, one table, one bed, would be nei- 
ther criminal nor unlawful. The fond 
ideas of bliſs they allowed themſelves to 
indulge, Heaven forbade to realize, The 
ſtorm began to collect, the clouds to im- 


pend, and all their combined vengeance 


at once to burſt on thar heads. 

Signora Sevini began to feel that, if 
the name of wife might be concealed, 
ſhe would ſoon be a mother. 
communicated to Sevini with all that an- 


KEE 1 ought only to attend guilt. 


- 
1 


e endeavoured to conlole her; and, by 
a letter glowing with terms of the molt 
ardent affrction, propoſed to her that he 
mould leave Rome, and return to that 


country and that ſociety which was 
- deaver to him than fame, and ſweet as 


— 


life. She was muſing on this letter 
when her father entered her chamber; 
the tears were trickling down her cheeks, 
and ſeemed ambitious to obliterate the 
writing, to prevent a diſcovery. The 

a e fuſpetted 


_  old-man ſaluted her before ſh 


interruption—* And whence, my child, 
© proceed theſe tears? Has your father 
* ever ſhewn himſelf indifferent to your 


- * happineſs? and why ſhould you brood 


over miſery, without making him the 


+ N 


© confident of it's cauſe ?* At this un- 
expected addreſs ſhe fainted away, The 
aged Ramoni was eager to reſtore her; 
but happy had it been for her had ſhe 
never opened her eyes again, as ſhe only 
opened them to freſh ſcenes of diſtreſs. 
No ſooner did her fire perceive his exer- 
tious for her recovery were likely to be 
crowned with ſucceſs, than he ſnafthed 


up the letter which lay onthe table, He 


, - 
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_ bringin 
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"wh fob informed of every rcumkance 


attending her. ſitüation- He was too 
much affected to proceed, of to uphraid 


Sher. His feelings wholly overcame him. 


The violence of his paſſion and his grief 
choaked he 1 of reſpiration. He 
dropt lifeleſs down, waked no 
more. F 

His daughter, with rat Gur which 
ſhe ſtill felt, and that tenderneſs which 
was inherent in her nature, immediately 
alarmed the family. Her own ſuffer. 
ings. were wholly abſorbed in the ſitu- 
ation of her fire, and for a while ſhe 


forgot that ſhe was wretched on her own 


account: but Ramoni was gone for ever; 
no arts could recal him, no ſtimulants 
bring back the ſuſpended animation. 
As ſoon as the mournful ceremony of 
interment was over—mournful to a 
daughter like Signora Sevini, even had 
it been occaſioned hy the gradual and ir- 
reſiſtible decree of fate; but doubly 
mournful from the reflection that ſhe 
had too probably a conſiderable ſhare in 
it's acceleration—letters were diſpatched 
by her to Sevini, informing him of the 
important revolution which had happen- 
ed in their affairs; and urging him to 
return and take poſſeſſion of the fortune 
which was now 'unalienably her own. 
The letters arrived in due courſe; but 
they ſerved only to recal him to a love of 
life, which he had for ſome days reſign- 


ed. An epidemick fever, which at that 


time raged in Rome, had confined him 
fourteen days: his diſorder was arrived 
at a criſis; and the agitation of mind 
into which this intelligence threw him, 
only ſerved-ro haſten his departure. He 
died, imploring every bleſſing from Hea- 
ven on her whom, laſt of all earthly 
things, he could bring himſelf to relin- 
uiſh. | 


: Too ſoon did the melancholy news 
reach the ears of the ſole repreſentative 
of the ancient family of Ramoni. Shall 
I attempt to deſcrihe her ſenſations ? 
No! language may paint ordinary griefs; 
her's was beyond it's. moſt impaſſioned 
powers to reach. She was inſtantly ſeiz- 
ed with the pains of parturition; the na- 
tural ee of her frame aſſiſted her in 
orthz'a boy was announced to 
the world; and, for his fake, ſhe began 
to cheriſh the hopes of life, which-only 
the affection of a parent for her offspring 
could render ſupportable after the death 
of a huſband; | 
Time, whoſc lenient balm ſoothes and 
* ; | £ ++ reconciles 
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wu fe the- moſt diſaſtrous 
events,. gradually brought Signora Se- 
vini to herſelf. She ſückled her little 


- ſon; the already traced the ſimilitude of 
his beloved father in his face; and ſhe 
. wearied Heaven with importuning it's 


gracious benediction on his life, Hea- 
ven, in it's divine decrees, thought fit 
to reje& her petitions. © Several flight 
ſhocks of an earthquake had been felt at 
Meſſina, and in it's vicinity. On the 
oppoſite coaſt” af Calabria, they were 


more violent; and even thoſe who were 


in ſome meaſure habituated to theſe 
dreadful viſitations of Providence, be- 

n to be alarmed. Signora Sevini was 
at her native ſeat. She had juſt put her 
little boy to bed, and was breathing out 
a prayer for his preſervation before ſhe 
committed herſelt to ſleep. A concuſ- 
ſion of the earth interrupted-her ejacula- 
tions; a more tremendous one ſucceed- 
ed; a third involved all in one ſcene 
of undiſtinguiſhed ruin. The" ſolid 
earth rocked like the brittle bark in a 
ſtorm. Houſes were lifted up from their 
foundations, and toſſed in the air; or 


the yawning earth received them into it's 


boſom. manſion of Signora Se- 
vini was in an inſtant raiſed from it's 
ſite, and fell down at ſome diſtance, in 
one general maſs of ruins. She loſt the 
power of recollection; the loſt the light 
of the day; the chaſm which received 
her cloſed a-top, and horror of the moſt 


dreadful kind ſurrounded her. The 
earth ſhook again; the ruins opened 


where the wretched widow of Seyini was 
confined; and the was violently thrown 
out into the ſpace which was once an 


area before the houſe. For ſome time 


THE 
HISTORY OF ALIBEZ. 


A PERSIAN TALE. Ts "* 


\HA-ABBAS, King of Perſia, 
making a progreſs through his do- 
minions, withdrew himſelf one day from 


his court, led by his curioſity to ſee the 

ſimple, natural life, of the peaſants; tak - 

| ng with him only one of his courtiers. 

4 


have never yet had an opportupity,” 
lays the king to bim, to obſerve the 
manners of men in a true light; what 


© I have hitherto ſcen, has been all diſ- 


J 
* 


* 
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ſhe lay without any ſigns of life: every 
rſon. was too much intereſted in pro- 
viding for his own ſafsty to think of an- 
other; and ſhe was at length awakened 
into the miſeries of exiſtence by the he- 
ing of the earth under her head. 
No ſooner had ſhe recovered a dawn 
of recollection, than ſhe diſtractediy en- 
quired for her infant. Alas! who was 
able to give her any informgtion ! Ter- 
ror and death ſtared every one in the 
face; thouſands had taken rheir leave of 
ſublunary fear, and it's conſequent mi- 
ſery; and it was not till the awful thocks 
began to abate that ſhe could preyail on 
ſome 8 labourers to dig into the 
ruins in ſearch of her child, © _ 
She attended their progreſs witk the 
moſt anxious perſeverance. Every ſtroke 
of their pick«axes to remove the rubbiſh 
ſhe watched with the eagerneſs of a per- 
ſon in ſearch of an expected treaſure, but 
her eagerneſs was of a more ſoftened and 


humane ſpecies. Her features were mark 


ed with deſpair, but it was tinged with 
reſignation; and ſhe exhibited that ſort 
of ſtill grief, which is too deep and too 
ſincere to be heightened by affectation or 


art. 

At laſt ſome ſigns of a bed appeared; 
her eagerneſs and her diſtraction redou- 
bled; and a few ſtrokes more brought her 
lifeleſs babe to light. She reached for- 
ward to ſeize his remains; but the vio- 
lence of her grief, which ſhe had reſtrain- 
ed till hope was entirely loſt, now totally 
overcame her: ſhe dropped liftleſs down 


and, without a groan, her ſpirit 'winged - 


it's way to that Heaven, where virtue 
_— it's ultimate and eternal re- 
Ward. | , 


— 


* 
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© gviſe; the ſimplicity of nature has been 
6 Raden from me; therefore I have re- 
ſolved to look into the country, and to 
© conſider thoſe people whom we deſpiſe, 


© notwithftanding- they are. the founda- 
tion and ſupport of ſociety. I am 
© weary of being perpetually nded 


© by courtiers, who watch my looks and 
© my words toenſnare me with flattery, 
© Be not ſurprized, then, that I have de - 
$a. | Ms  *® termined. 
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_ © termined to lay aſide the king for ® lips ſpeaking the language of his hearty 
time, that I may converſe, freely and * te of nv which. e then, - 
* unkhown, with huſbandmen and ſhep- the king had never heard. Wherefore 
© herds.” ah de made & ſign to the conrtier, his com- 
He paſſed throw ſeveral villages with panion, not to diſcover him, fearing that 
- his confident; and in every place, as he iiber would immediately loſe all his 
b he found the people dancing. His franknefs and his natural graces, if he 
beart was raviſhed with delight upon knew before whom he ſpoke. *' 3s 
diſcovering the cheap, innocent, peace- After a long converſation, * I am at 
able pleaſures, which are not to be found © laſt convinced, faid the prince to his 
but at a diſtance from courts. He went confident,..* that the perfections of na- 
into a hut to refreſh himſelf; and as, ture are not confined to birth and 
through faſting and exerciſe, his appetite e and, that the monarch is not 
was keen, he made a delicious repaſt, always ſuperior to the peaſant. Never 
.- and reliſhed the coarſe fare that was laid © was the ſon of a king better born than 
before him beyond the delicacies of his * this young ſhepherd. I ſhould think 
oon table. | © myſelf happy in a ſon, whoſe beauty, 
From che little green hut Cha-Abbas whoſe ſenſe, and whole virtues, were 
_ _ wandered on with his companion, till *©[equal to the rate endowments I have 
came to a meadow. richly' embroidered © obſerved in this youth. If I judge 
With flowers, and on every fide * aright, he would excel in any condition 
with ſpreading trees. He had not en- of life, and if proper care be-taken of 
. tered far into this huxuriant ſcene, when * his education, he will undoubtedly one 
he heard the murmur of a brooks and 107 20 an extraordinary man: 
advancing forward, he perceived a young * ore I am determined to reſcue 
ſhepherd fitting on the bank of the ſtream © him from obſcurity, and to educate 
under the cool ſhade of a beech - tree, and * him in my court.” | 
playing on his pipe, while his flock fed Hereupon the king diſcloſeck himſelf 
along the freſh margin, The king came to Alibez, whoſe countenance was agree- 
up to him; and, attentively eyeing him, ably varied with confuſion, with furprize, 
was yt gs at the ſweetneſs Fay inge- and with joy. His parents conſenting, 
nuity o 


is countenance, tempered with Cha-Abbas took the lovely youth into 
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a graceful 96.9" Af The mean appa- his care, and returned to his palace. 

rel of the youth did not abate his comeli- Alibez was taught to read and to write, k, 
neſs; and the king took him for ſome to dance and to fing, and had maſters * 
young nobleman in iy no hereupon, appointed to inſtruct him in alk the arts * 
_ «the ſhepherd informed him, that his fa- and ſciences which embelliſh and im- NI 

._ © ther and his mother lived in the next vil- prove the underſtanding. He'was at | 
W that his name was Aliben. Et dazzled with the ſplendor of the Ur 
e more Cha-Abbas di ſcourſed with court, and the great change in his for= ci 
him, the more he admired the m tune made ſome ſmall alteration in lis re 
and the juſtneſs of his anſwers. His mind. His youth and his beauty both av 
eyes were lively, without the leaſt fierce= conſpired to incline his heart a little to pr 
neſs; his voice was ſweet and inſinuating; vanity. The ſheep- hock, the pipe, and thi 
and his features were neither harſh nor the ſhepherd's garb, were laid aſide; he ki 
vulgar, nor yet ſoft oreffeminate.. The was now cloathed in a pur ple robe, and ca 
ſhepherd, who was not above ſixteen a turban ſparkling with jewels z and his mi 
5 — of age, was unconſcious of his own beauty was the admiration of the court. fi 
vantageous formʒ and ſuſpected not that Nevertheleſs, he wanted not diligence and th 
| his perſon, his ſpeech, and his thoughts, application to render himſelf capable of pr 
were extraordinary, or peculiar more to = moſt ſerious affairs. As he we in 1 
him than to all the other ſwains of the to years and experience, he merited the bl, 
village: but Nature had been liberal to confidence of his maſter, who ebſerving thi 
bim, and hadimplanted that force of rea- his genius admirably turned for the lee 
ſion in his mind which others acquire by fplendor and magnificence of à court, ble 
celducation. made him keeper of all his jewels and Al 
The king was charmed with converſ- - coſtly furniture, a poſt of great honour Hel 
Ang familiarly with him, and often ſmiled and truſt in Perſia. 3 x 
at the natural expreſſions of the youth, While the Cha- Abbas lived, 0 


- Whole anſwers were unconſtrained, his Alibez grew daily in the favour of bis 


* 
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miſter, As his years increaſed; and his 
judgment ri he often called to mind 
s Lede condition, with à ſenſible re- 
gret. '* O bleſſed days would he ſay 
to himfelf; © diys of infiocence! days, 
© in Which! relithed uninterrupted joys, 
not mixed with fears! O days, fuch as 
« ] have never fince enjoyed! and am I 
© never to ſte the like again? The mo- 
© arch who: has deprived” me of my 
© peaceable hours, by delſvering me over 
to riches and honours, has robbed me 
of my whole ſtore of kappinefs!* ' He 
impatient to reviſit his native vil- 
fig and his heart beat with emotions 
tenderneſs as he viewed the places 
where, in his he uſed to dance, ti 
ipe, and to ſing, with his companions, 
e was li in bounties to his parents, 
his relations, and all his acquaintance: 
but he earneſtly entreated them, as th 
tendered their own felicity, never to q 
the tranquillity of the country-lifez nor 
ever once to think of expenencing the 
8:ttering miſeries of a court. | 
- Theſe miſeries did he feel in the ut- 
moſt ſeverity, after the'death of his kind 
maſter Cha- Abbas, who was ſucceeded 
| by his ſon Cha-Sephi. A cabal of 
courtiers, full of envy and artifice, con- 
certed meaſures to prejudice the prince 
ainſt Alibez. * He has abuſed,” faid 
y, © the confidence of the late king: 
© he has amaſſed immenſe treaſures; and 
* has converted to his own uſe the moſt 
valuable jewels of the crown, which 
were committed to his care.” . 
Cha-Sephi was young; and, at the ſame 
time, he was a monarch: either of which 
circamſtdnces was alone ſufficient to 
render him credulous, inadvertent, and 
averfe to buſinefs. He had the vanity to 


pride himſelf upon reforming all his fa- * 


ther's regulations ;' and he called the old 
king's wifdom in queſtion upon all oc- 
caſions, to maghify his own. _ That he 
might have a pretext to remove Alibez 
from his high poſt, he ordered him, by 
the advice of his wicked counſellors, to 
3 immediately the great ſcymetar, 
udded with diamonds of an ineltima- 
ble value, which the king, his grandfa- 
ther, uſed in combats. -. Cha- Abbas, it 
feems, had formerly taken all the valua- 


ble diamonds off from'this ſcymerar; and 


Alibea proved, by unqueſtionable wit- 
neſſes, that the Rones had been diſpoſed 


of by the late king, before he 'was 
"pointed keep of the jewels. | 73 
When he enemies of Alibez found 


* 


treaſure he had upon 
. « equitable,” faid be, that 1 ſhould be 


: | * 
- ' 


OR ER 
. 


tence, adviſed Cha- 
mand — to make a —— 
tory, within fifteen days, of all the jew- 


to com- 


els and valuable furniture entruſted to his 


iculars ed in the inventory. 
Alibez ſet 
ed him every thing committed to his 


ketping: there was nothing wantingz 
every thing was ranged in exact order, 
and preſe « with 2 The king 
was again diſappointed, an greatly 

ized, when he ſaw. the regularity ab- 
ſerved in the difpoliton of all his trea- 
ſuress fo that he began to entertain a 
favourable opinion of Alibez; when caft- 


ing his eye through a long gallery, full 


end of it, an iron door, ſtrongly barred 


with three great locks. Thereapon, the. 


invidious courtiers, obſervi curt- 
ofity of the king, whiſpered to him, * Is 


* is there Alibez has treaſured up all the 
_ © riches of which he has defrauded you.” 


Hereupon the k ing again'grew jealous 
of Alba, and with a 2 cried 


ſur- 


that they could not ruin him by this pre- 
part a * 4X5 


out in a rage, Twill inſtantly fee what 


© lies concealed within that ſtrong place 
© take off the locks, and clear yourſelf 


from my ſuſpicions without delay.” 
At theſe words, Alibez threw himielf , * 
oma at the feet of his prince, con- 


g him in the moſt ſolemn manner 
not to take from him the only valuable 


earth. It is nog 


© fit once deprived of my whole fub- 
© ſtance, my fole reſource, on which 
© alone I have depended, as my recom- 
e yup for the ſervices of many 
under the king your father, ake 
© every thing elſe, if you pleaſe, from 
me, but let me preſerve what I have 
©" treafured here.” The king now made 
no doubt of the iniquity of his miniſter; 


and, raiſing his voice with greater vehe- 
mence, gave an abſolute command to 
* have the iron door fet o 


bez ſaw it was not ſafe longer to teſiſt 
the will of his prince, he produced the 
keys, and took off the locks himſelf from 
the door. | \ 

The king immediately entered the 


ſtrong place; and all the wealth he found 


there, was a ſheep-hook, à pipe, and a 


ſmepherd's habit which Alibez had worn; 
all which he often took 'a pleaſere in vi- 
ſiting privately, to remind hum 


of His 
tormex 


* 


- 


. Whew All 
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: * father firſt. made me wretched by his | 


former condition.. .* Behold,” ſaid he, 


great king, the precious remains of my 
2 — — EET fortune, nor 


© your power, ou as yet been able to 
- ©. deprive me of them. - Behold my trea- 
© ſure, the wealth I have hoarded againſt 
dhe day when it ſhall pleaſe you to 
© make me poor again! Take from me 
+ © every thing elſe, but let me enjoy theſe 
dear pledges of my firſt ſtate of life. 

, © Behold my ſubſtantial riches, which 
* will never fail} Look upon theſe fim- 
ple, theſe innocent poſleſhons; always 
2 Aaffcent for . thoſe. who do not covet 
the ſuperfluitics of life. Freedom, 
.© eaſe, and ſecurity, are the bleſſings that 
* flow from them: to me, their value is 
ineſlimable, as they never gaye me a 


© moment's anxiety... O endearing -re- 


* membrances of true felicity! on you 
are my whole deſires fixed; to you I 
© dedicate the remainder of my days! 
Why was it my deſtiny, to be obliged 
to give up the quiet of my life in ex- 
change for other riches? 
great monarch, do I reſtore to you; 
*-the fatal tokens of your father's libe- 
* rality. I carry nothing away, fave 
* what I poſſeſſed when he king your 


* 


HAU BERT, THE 


ole riches, 


1 
7 
1 


„ 
N 


© favours." #1; 
The heart of the king was touched 


with the ſpeech of Alibez, whoſe looks 
and words, were free from confuſion; and 


his integrity and innocence ſhone out in 
their full luſtre. The king 
with indignation, the malice of the cour- 
tiers, who had ſtudied the ruin of Ali- 
bezz and he baniſhed them all from his 
preſence. After this, he raiſed Althez 
to be his prune vizier, and committed 
the whole affairs of the kingdom to his 


his ancient garb; and he ſtill kept them 
under the ſecurity of the iron door, with 


a reſolution to retire to his paſtoral life, 


when the inconftancy or the artifices of 
a court ſhould deprive him of -his ma- 
ſter's favour.. He lived to a good old 
age; and never attempted to inflict any 


ceived, 


* 


care. Nevertheleſs,  Alibez continued 
ſtill to viſit his ſheep-hook, his pipe, and 


puniſhment upon his enemies, nor to 


amaſs riches to himſelf; and, when he 


died; he left to his family no greater 


wealth than was ſufficient to enable 
them to live at eaſe in the condition of 


ſhepherds; which, to the laſt, he eſteemed 
the moſt deſirable ſtate of life. BN 


MISANTHROPIST. | 
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: A* ONGST the variety of human preſſbre of what is termed misfortöne in p 
events which come under the ob- life. By calling to mind the falſe eſti- 9 
_ . {ervation of- every man of common ex- mates we have frequently made of world- E 
- , [penieucein life, many inſtances muſt oc- ly good and evil, we ſhall get Hope on 1 
cur to his memory of the falſe opinions our fide, which, though all friends elfe hi 
be has formed of good and evil fortune. ſhould fail us, will be a chearful com- wh 
Things, which we lament as the moſt panion by the way. By- a patient ac- hi 
7 unhappy occurrences and the ſevereſt diſ- quieſcence under painful events for the 3 
penſations of Providence, frequently turn preſent, we ſhall be ſure to contract a ar 
out to have been vouchſafements ofa con · tranquillity of temper, that will ſtand us e 
trary fort; while our proſperity and ſuc - in future ſtead; and, by keeping a fair 4 
-cels, which for a time delight and dazzle face to the world, we ſhall, by degrees, Ne 
us with gleams of pleaſure and viſions of make an eaſy heart, and find innumera- * 
ambition, turn againſt us in the end of ble reſources of conſolation which a fret - f 
life, and ſow the bed of death with thorns, ful ſpirit never can diſcover, hi 
that goad us in thoſe awful moments I wonder why I was ſo uneaſy un- = 
. when the vanities of this world loſe their © der my late loſs of fortune, ſaid a'very * 
value, and the mind of man, being on worthy gentleman to me the other day, 
. it's lait departure, takes a melancholy re- * ſeeing it was not occaſioned by my own 
view of time miſpent and bleſſings miſ- © miſconduR; far the health and content po 
R I now enjoy, in the humble ſtation 1 th 
Though it is part of every good man's # have retired to, are the greateſt bleſ- ſer 
religion to relign himſelf to God's will, „ſings of my life; and I am devoutly mi 
yet a few reſlections upon the worldly * thankful for the event which I deplor- oy: 
© wiſdom of that duty, will be of uſe to © ed.” How often do we hear young al 
every one who falls under the immediate What an _ 


' unmarried: people exclaim=" 


- 


* aſcape 


love and hatred. Various cauſes are 
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© ſuch a' woman! And yet, perhaps manner. On all occaſions of 


exemp 
| they had not wiſdom enough to ſuppole diſtreſs, Father Chaubert's zeal preſented 
this might turn out to be the gaſe at the ivſelf to the relief and comfort of the un- 
time it happened; . 


ained, la- fortunate; aud ſometimes he would eu- 
mented, and reviled, as if they were fuf- force his admonitions of reſignation 


fering perlẽcution from a cruel and ty- the lively picture he would draw of his 


rinmck Being, who takes pleaſure: in own extravagances. In extraordinary 


tormenting his unoffending creatures. caſes, he has been known to give his 


An extraordinary example octurs to communicants a tranſcript or diary, in 
me of this criminal exceſs of ſenſibility, his own hand- writing, of certain — 
in the perſon of a Frerſchman, named of his life, in which he had minuted hi 


Chaubert, who happily lived long enough thoughts at the time they occurred, and 
to repent of the extravagance of his mi- which he kept by him for ſuch extraor- 


ſanthropy. Chaubert was born at Bour- dinary purpoſes. This was 
deaux, nd died there not many years into my hands by a * 14, who — 


ago, in the Franciſcan convent. I was received much benefit from this god 


in that city ſoon after this event, and my man's converſation and inſtructions I 
curioſity Jed me to collect ſeveral parti- had his leave for tranſcribing it, or pub - 
culars relative to this extraordinary hu- liſhing it, if I thought fit; this I'ſhall 
mouriſt. He inherited a fortune now avail myſelf. of, as 1 think it is a 
from his parents; and, in his youth, was very curious journal. wit 3 
of a benevolent diſpoſition, ſubject, bo- | 

ever, to ſudden caprices and extremes of 


aligned for his miſanthropy; but the 
principal diſguſt, which turned him fu the words of experience; and let the 
rious againſt mankind, ſeems to have example of Chaubert, who was a beaſt 
ariſen from the treachery of a friend, who without reaſon, and is become a man by 


ran away with his milireſs, juſt when repentance, teach thee wiſdom in adver- 


Chaybert was on the point of marrying fity, and inſpire thy heart with ſenti- 


CHAUBERT's DIARY. £ 
MY ſon, whoever thou art, profit by . 


her. The ingratitude of this man was ments of reſignation to the will of the. 


certainly of a very black nature, and the Almighty! 


provocation heinous; for Chauhert, whoſe When the treachery of the peoples - 
turn- 


paſſions were always in extremes, had which I ought to have deſpiſed. ha 


given a thouſand inſtances of romantick ed my heart to marble, and my blood to 
- generoſity to this unworthy friend, and |, I was determined upon leaving 
repoſed an entire confidence in him in the France, and ſeeking out for ſome of thole 


matter of his miſtreſs: he had even ſaved countries from whoſe famiſhed inhabi- 
him from drowning one day attheimmi- tants nature witholds her bounty, and 
nent-riſque of his lie, hy leaping out of where men groan in flavery and forrow, 


his own boat into the Garonne, and ſwim- As I paſſed through rhe frontiers of Spain, 


ming to the aſſiſtance of his, when it was and ſaw the pealants dancing.in a ring 


- ſinking in the middle of the ſtream. His to the pipe, or carouſing at their vintages, 


paſſion for his miſtreſs was no leſs vehe- indignation ſmoteury heart, and I withed 
ment; ſo that his diſappointment had that Heaven would daſh their cups with 
every aggravation poſſible; and, operat- poiſon, or blaſt the ſunſhine of their joys 
ing upon a nature more than commonly with hail and tempeſt. 

{ulceptible, reverſed every principle of I traverſed the delightful province of 
humanity in the heart of Chaubert, and Biſcay, without reſt to the ſoles of m 
made him, for the greateſt part of his life, feet, or ſleep to the temples of my head. 


the declared enemy of human nature, Nature was before my eyes, dreſſed in her 


After many years paſſed in foreign payeſ attire. *. Thou mother of fools!” 
parts, he was accidentally brought to his | 
better ſenſes, by diſcovering, that through -* ſelf out ſodaintily, for knaves and har. 


theſe events, which he had ſo deeply re- lots to make a property of thee? The 


ſented, he had providentially eſcaped from * children of thy womb-are vipers in thy 
miſeries of the moſt fatal nature: thereup- -* boſom, and will ſting thee mortally; 
on he returned to his own country; and, when thou haſt given them their fill at 


entering into the order of. Franciſtans, thy. improvident breaſts.” The birds - 
employed the, remainder of his life in chaunted in the groves, the CY | 
a \ g . pg * gli ned 


} 


7 


exclaimed, © why doſt thou trick thy- 
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f and nature 1 
tion; the villages. were thinly ſcattered, 
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| falls made muſick for the echoes, and 


man went ſunging to his labour. Give 
« me, faid I, © 

the yell of ley-flaves under the 
4 Jaſhes of the whip? and, in the bitter- 


neſs of my heart, I curſed the earth, as 


I trod over it's prolifick ſurface. 

the ancient kingdom of Caſ- 
ble, and the proſpect was a recreation to 
any forrow-vexed ſoul, I ſaw the lands 


] 


He waſte and fallow; the vines trailed on 


the nd, and buried their fruitage in 
—— the hand of man was idle, 
dept, as in the cradle of crea- 


and ruin ſate u mow b ſheds, 
where lazy pride lay ſtretehed upon it's 
raw, in 8 and vermin. * Ah! 
* this is ſomething," I cried out; this 
s ſcene 1s fit for man, and I'll enjoy it. 
Ia a yellow, half-ſtarved form, cloak- 


ed to the heels in rags, his broad-brim- 


ned beaver on bis head, through which 
is ſtaring locks crept out m ſqualid 
ſhreds, that fell like ſnakes upon the 
ſhoulders of a fiend. | * Such ever be the 
fate of human-nature! I'll aggravate 
© his miſery by the inſult of _ 
* Heark'e, Caſtihan! Texclaimed, * 
© this piſette; it is coin, it is ſilver from 
* the mintof Mexico; „ ron: dug it 
© from the mine, a Frenchman gives it 
you put by your pride, and touch it!" 
—  Curſt be your nation?” the Caftilian 
replied; © I'll ſtarve before IH take it 
from your hands. Starve, then! J 
, and paſſed on. 

I climbed a barren mountain; the 
wolves bowled in the deſart, and vultures 
ſcreamed in flocks, for prey. I looked, 

and beheld a gloomy manſion underneath 
my feet, vaſt as the pride of it's founder, 


gloomy and diſconſolate as his foul: it 


was the Eſcurial. © Here, then, the ty- 
rant reigns,” faid I; „here let him 
# reign; hard as theſe rocks his throne; 
* waſte as theſe deſarts be his dominion!” 
A meagre creature paſſed 
ſtared in his eys; he caſt a look about 
him, and ſprung upon a kid that was 
Abrowling in the deſart; he ſmote it dead 
'with his ſtaff, and haſtily thruſt it into 


' "his wallet. © Ah, ſacrilegious villain!” 


eried . a brawny fellow; and, leaping on 
him from behind a rock, ſeized the hun- 


wretch in the aft: he dropped u 
hie knees, and for mercy. © Mer- 
© cy!” cried he that ſeized him: * do you 


« purloin the property of the church, and 


* 


me: famine ple 
turned and curſed their preſervers for he- 


N * 
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< aſk for mercy?, Take it. 80 ſaying, 


be beat him to the earth with a blow, as 
be was kneeling at his feet, and then 
dragged him towards the Convent of St. 
Laurence. I could bave hugged the 
miſcreant for the deed, 


I held my journey through the deſart, 


and defolauon followed me to the very 
ſtreets of Madrid. The fathers of the In- 
quiſition came forth from the cells of 
torture; the croſs was elevated before 
them; and a trembling wretch, in a ſaf- 
fron-coloured veſt 
of fire, was dragg 
open ſquare: they kindled a fire about 
him, and ſang praiſes to God while the 
flames deliberately conſumed their hu- 


to execution in an 


man victim. He was a Jew who fuf- 


fered, they were Chriſtians who torment- 
ed. * See what the religion of God is,“ 
ſaid I to myſelf, © in the hands of man!” 

From the of Madrid I bent my 


courſe towards the port of Liſbon. ' As 


I traverſed the wilderneſs of Eftremi 9 
robber took his aim at me from beh 
cor · tree, and the ball grazed my hat 
upon my head. You have miſſed your 
* aims,” I cried, and have loſt the me- 


+ £* rit of deſtroying a man. Give me 
your purſe," ſaid the robber. Take 


c ot,” I replied, and buy with it a 
© friend: may it ſerve you as it has ſerv- 
5 ed me?” | 
I found the city of Liſbon in ruins; her 
foundations fmoaked upon the ground; 
the dying and the deadlay in heaps; ter- 
rot ſate in every viſage; and mankind was 
viſited with the plagues of the Almighty, 
famine, fire, aud earthquake. — 
© they not the Inquiſition in this coun- 
* try?” I aſked. I was anſwered, they 
had. Anddo they make all this out- 
© cry about an earthquake? ſaid I, with- 
in myſelf, *© Let them give God thanks, 
* and be quiet. | 
Preſently there came ſhips from Eng- 
land, loaded with all manner of goods 
for the relief of the inbabitants; the peo- 
took the bounty, were preſerved, then 


reticks. This is as it ſhould be, ſaid 
I: * theſe men act up to their nature, and 
the Engliſh are a nation of fools; I will 
C 2 amongſt them. After a ſhort 
time, beh 

ruins of the old one! The people took 
the builders tools, which the Engliſh had 
_ ſent them, and made themſelves houſes. 
T overheard a fellow, at his work, ſay to 


* 


inted with flames 


old a new city was riſing on the 


his companio n Before the earthquake, 
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made my bed in the ſtreets; now I 
'--thall have à houſe to live in.—“ This 
is too much, ſaid I; their misfor- 
* tunes make this people happy, and 1 
© will ſtay no longer in their country,” 
I deſcended to xhe banks of the Tagus; 
there was a ſhip whaſe canvas was looſed 
for ſailing.  * She is an Engliſh ſhip,” 
ſays a Galliego porter; they are brave 
© ſeamen, but damned tyrants on the 
© quarter-deck{*—* They pay well for 
© what they have, ſays a boatman, * and 
I am going on board her with a car 
of lemons.” I threw myſelf into th 
wherry, and entered the ſhip. The ma- 
riners STI — _ work, = 
no queſtioned me why 1 was amon 
; ches. tide wafted 1 into the ocean, 

and the night became tempeſtuous, the 
veſſel laboured in the ſea, and the morn- 
ing brought us no reſpite to our toil, 
© Whither are you bound?” ſaid I to the 
maſter. * To hell,“ ſaid he, “ for no- 


thing but the devil ever drove at ſuch - 


* a rate. The fellow's voice was thun« 
der; the failors ſung in the ſtorm, and 
the maſter's oaths were louder than the 
waves: the third day was a dead calm, 
and he ſwore louder than ever. If the 
* winds were of this man's making,” 
thought I, © he would not be content 


* with them.) A favourable breeze _ 


ſprang up, as if it had come at his call- 
ing. I thought it was coming, faid 
he: * put her before the wind, it blows 
© fair for our port. But where ts your 
* port?” again I aſked him. Sir,' ſays 
he, © I can now anſwer your queſtion as 
1 ſhonld do: with God's leave, I am 
bound to Bourdeaux; every thing at 
* ſea goes as it pleaſes God. My heart 
ſunk at the name of my native city. I 
© was freighted, "=—_ he, 1 
© don with a o s of all ſorts, 
for the . the earth- 
* quake; I ſhall load back with wine for 
* my owners, and ſo help out a chari- 
* table voyage with ſome little profit, if 
© it pleaſe God to ble our endeavours.” 
— Heydey!* thought I, how fair 
* weather chan is fellow's note! 
Lewis, ſaid Foto a handſome youth 
who ſtood at his elbow, we will now 
© ſeek out this Monſieur Chaubert, at 
© Bourdeaux, and get payment of his 
© bills on your account. Shew me 
© your bills, ſaid I, for TI am Chau- 
ere? He produced them, and I 
my own name forged to bills in favour 
of thevillain who had fo treacherou y 
dealt with me in the affair of the woman 
Vol. II. 


1 
. þ 


was wiſdom in what he ſaid. 


who was to have been my wife. Where 
© is the wretch,* ſaid I,'* who drew theſe 


© forgeries?” The youth hurſt into tears. 


He is my father, he replied, and turn - 
ed away. * Sir, ſays the maſter, I 
* am not ſurprized to find this fellow a 
© villain, for I was once a trader in af- 


"© fluence, and have been ruined by his 


* means, and redaced to what you ſee 
me: but I forgiye what he has done to 
I can earn a maintenance, and am 
© as happy in my preſent bard employ, 
© nay happier, than when Fwas rich and 
* idle; but to defraud his own ſon, proves 
© him an unnatural raſcal; and, it I had 


- 


him here, I would hang him at the 


'4 mizen-yard.” 


When the Engliſh mariner ſaid he 
forgave the villain who had ruined him, 
I deſpiſed him in my heart for his folly; 
but when he declared he was happier in 
his preſent pars — his former 

oſperity, I began 10 in my opi- 
3 thought with myſt} 8 


him ſteadily in the face, and ſaw content 
of mind impreſſed upon his features; I 
turned my eyes inward on my heart, and 
ſaw it rent with indignation, anguiſh, 
and revenge. There is ſome profit in 
« reſignation,” faid I within myſelf; and 
looking at the youth, who had now again 
turned towards us, I recognized the tea- 
tures of her whom I had once ſo fondly 
idolized. 
© yum be not the ſon of my once beloved 
© Marianne?” deſcribing her name and 

ſon. I was right in my conjecture; 
my blood boiled with vengeance, and in 


the bitterneſs of my heart I exclaimed— | 


© Accurſed viflain as he was, who rob- 
© bed me of life's only bleſſing! for his 
© ſake I renoance and hate mankind. 
* You may indeed forgive him, for he 
© only defrauded you of your fortune; 
© towards me his treachery is unpardon- 
© able, for he ſeduced the affections of 
the woman on whom my heart was fix- 
© ed; but for that villain, I had been 
married to Marianne.'—* Had you 


I looked 


© Tell nie, ſaid I, © if that + 


© fo?” interpoſed the Engliſh mariner; 


then "I have great reaſon to thank 
© God for your eſcape; for a wretch more 


infamous than the mother of that un- 
happy youth, never wore a human 


© ſhape; but let her ſins die with her, the 
© is gone to her account, and the hap- 
© pieſt moment of your life was that in 
© whidh he took her off your hands: if 
© you will turn into — I will tell 
© you her hiſtory.” he ſpoke theſe 


* * 
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ed from my parents can only be equal - 


ol the Garonne; and, ztter ſome time, 
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we found ourſelves in the magnificent 


words, conviction flaſhed in my face: I 
was aſhamed to look up, for conſcience 
had awakened within me, and repent- 
ance began to ſoften and ſubdue- 

heart. I followed him to his cabin; and, 
as he diſcourſed to me of my deliverance, 


9 


* 2 
1 


port of Bourdeaux. I landed with the 
maſter of the veſſel, while yoang Lewis 


_ remained on board, in charge of his be- 


nefactor's papers and effects. The firſt 
object that met our view was à gibbet 


© ſhadow; he diſco 


by his fortune, and to dedicate my life 


the blood that had been frozen at my erected on the quay, before the door of 


heart, began to melt and flow within my a merchant's compting-houſe, and the 
veins. I paſſed the vight in prayer and executioners of juſtice were in the act of 
interceſſion. + I will return to my na- diſmiſſing a wretched being from life, 


© tive country, ſaid I, © and dedicate whoſe crimes had made him no longer 


my future days to the ſervice of God, | worthy-to remain in it; he had robbed 
© and his creature, man. Shall this ma- the merchant before whole door he was 
© riner, who, in the very jaws of death, about to ſuffer. - * My God!' exclaim- 
© blaſphemes his Creator, and outſwears ed the Engliſhman, * it is the father of 
© the ſtorm in which he is ſinking, have young Lewis!“ At that word we both 
© the meritof forgiveneſs and reſignation ſprung forward to the ſcaffold; and, as 
© under-real injuries, when I am mur- we advanced, the malefactor's eyes en- 


* muring and reviling in the midſt of countered ours. Oh, Chaubert! Chau- 
© bleſſings? Man walketh in a vain bert!” he exclaimed; © I pray you let me 

aorta himſelf for * ſpeak to you before I die.* My tremb- 
© nought; the ways U Providence are ling limbs ſcarce ſerved to mount the 
© ſecret and unſeen, and who can find ſcaffold, * Father, ſays he to a Car- 
© them out?” melite friar with whom he had been in 


In the morning I called for the ſon of prayer, I have yet one confeſſion to 


Mariaune; aud, N with him * make to you in the hearing of this in- 
apart, I found him modeſt, humble, and * jured friend: I have abuſed the confi- 
reſigned. He had no friend on earth but * dence of the moſt generous of men; 
the Engliſhman, and to him he owed the * nay, more, I have attempted his life by 
benefits of a liberal education: he had * poiſon; and the woman, whoſe affec- 
been trained in one of the publick ſemi- ions I ſeduced, was my accomplice in 
naries in England, where their youth get the attempt. You may remember, 
the rudiments of learning from their ma- Sir, continued he, the very day be- 
ſters, and the principles of honour, cou- fore you diſcovered our criminal inier- 
rage, friendſhip, and magnanimity, froin * courle, as you was fittmg at your meal, 
their playmates. I bade him he of good with anne and me, in the gaiety 
courage, for that I would be a father to of your heart, that woman gave you a 
him. He replied, that he had already large glaſs of wine, to drink to your 
found a father in the Engliſhman, and he * approaching nuptials; your favourite 
did not doubt but he could earn a living .* ſpaniel leaped upon your arm as you 
in the occupation of his benefator,whom * was lifting the cup to your lips, and 
he was determined never to deſert, and * daſhed it on the floor. You' may re- 
for whom his heart muſt ever entertain member, Chaubert, that in a ſudden 
the gratitude and duty of a ſon. Oh, rage of paſſion, which you was ever 
© Sir,” ſaid} he, that man muſt have an prone to, you violently ſtruck the crea- 
© heroick ſoul; the injuries he has receiv- ture ina vital part, and laid it dead upon 
the ſpot: it was the ſaving moment of 
your life; the cup was poiſoned; a flow, 
but painful death, had t been your fate; 
and, in that animal, you ſmote your 
guardian angel. The next day we re- 
peated the attempt, but you was a ſe- 
cond time preſerved by a timely diſco- 
very of our criminality. Be thankful 
to God's providence, ſubdue your paſ- 
ſions, and practiſe reſignation. I die 


* lcd by the bounties he has beſtowed on 
© me; and I truſt you will not think the 
* worſe of me, if I determine to abide 


* 
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and ſervices to that country where T 
© have found fo generous a protector. 
The long-reprefſed emotions of huma- 
nity now hurſt ſo violently upon me, that 


they choaked my ſpeech; and I could | 
repentante if it be poſſible, forgive 


only claſp the gallant boy in my arms, 
and ſhower my tears upon his neck. He, as you yourſelf have need to be 


Thee ſhip had now entered the mouth -* forgiven!* © 
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F all the misfortunes incident to 
human nature, not one, perhaps, 

can be found ſo myſterious in 's riſe 
and progreſs, and ſo ſerious in it's con- 
ſequences, as that which is uſually call- 
ed being croſſed in love. It not only at- 
tacks the heart in it's moſt refined feel - 
ings, but extends it's gloomy influence 
to the intelleRs, in ſo — a degret as 
to occaſion a temporary phrenzy, nearly 


bordering on inſanity, and which, if not 


checked and foothed by the timely aid of 
reaſon, is too apt to end in that moſt de- 


plorable of calamities. ' Thoſe who ne- 


ver felt the ſtrong, the impetuous, and 
I will call ahem the exquiſite, anxieties 
which are inſeparable from that tender 
paſſion, and conſtitute it's very #ITence, 
will treat this ſentiment as the mere chi- 
mera of Fancy, and the airy child of De- 
luſion: ſuch perſons will claſs the hero 
of the following tale with romantick mad- 
men, nor will the writer of it be exempt 
from his ſhare of the miſtaken ridicule; 
but the gentle ſympathy of candid minds 
will more than indemnify him for the 
imputation of folly, and vindicate thoſe 
emotions which have been too forcibly 
realized in truly ſentimental breaſts. 
Baron Hargrove was deſcended from 
an ancient family of that name and title 
in. the county of Norfolk; and it was his 
fate to live in an age when ignorance, 
and, ſtill more, ſuperſtition, left very lit- 
ile ſcope for the exertion of genius, or 
even for the free uſe of reaſon. He was, 
however, endowed with every accom» 
pliſhment which. nature could beſtow ; 
and4heſe were improyed by the early ex- 
ertions of an aſpiring mind and vigorous 
conſtitution. He excelled every rival in 
the manly feats of chivalry, was ever 
moſt diſtinguiſhed in the labours of the 


chace, for fo they might then well be 


called; and, though not yet in his nine- 
teenth year, his youthful brow was adorn - 
ed with martial laurels, which made him 
at once the envy and admiration of the 
moſt experienced captains and warriors. 
He was proceeding with eager-ftrides in 
this arduous career of toils. and perils, 
when Love, that lord of reaſon, and ty- 
rant of the heart, gave a ſydden turn to 
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FISHER 
his purſuits, and diſcovered an object ill 


more attractive than that of fame, to be 
the very ſoul and centre of his ambition. 
It was no ſmall triumph for the fair 
daughter of Earl Charlemont to capti- 
vate a man who was ſighed for in ſecret 
by almoſt every lady who had beheld him 
and ſhe was, perhaps, the only one of 
her capricious ſex who would for a mo- 
ment have proved inſenfible to his love. 
With all that timid reſpe& and venera- 
tion which is the aſſured teſt of ſincerity, 
he breathed out his tender regards to the 
dear object of his affection: the moſt coſt= 
ly preſents were added to the gentle voice 
of perſuaſion; and nothing vas neglect- 
ed which could poſſibly tend to prove the 


ardour of his own paſſion, orawaken that 


e ſpark which he fondly hoped might 


e dormant in the hoſom of his miſtreſs. 
Finding himſelf deceived in this pleaſ- 
ing expectation, and being one day diſ- 
miſſed with a reſerve which diſappoint- 
ment miſconſtrued into diſdain, he took 
a haſty reſolution to hide thoſe ſorrows 
in a deſart, which the malicious eye of 


inſulting pity might only render more 


inſupportable, ſhould he continue to mix 
in the faſhionable circles. 
in our wiſe days of heroick refinement, 
he would doubtleſs have ended the tra- 
edy with more eclat; that is, he woutd 
ave died like a gentleman, either by the 


ſword, or (fince unfortunately piſtols 


were not then invented) hy the more in- 


3 aid of a cord; eſpecially as the 
nal date of his unſuccefsful courtſhip 


happened to be in November: but his 


mind not being ſufficiently enlightened 
by philoſophy to know that ſujcide was 
not a crime, it purſued ſuggeſtions of a 
leſs violept tendency, and Solitude be- 
came the only witneſs of it's penſive ef - 


fuſions. The place of his retreat, though 


not far removed from his paternal inbe- 
ritance, was ſo judiciouſly choſen, and 
well calculated'for the purpoſes of con- 
cealment, that had not mere accident 


driven him from it, he might have eaſily 


indulged the reſolution he had formed 


of remaining there till death ſhould te- 


leaſe him from his ſolitary miſery. - 
Affliction is ſaid to be the 2 of 
e otion; 


Io” 


Had he lived 
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Deration; and it is well known do what 


feats of extravagance that may lead the 
. moſt rational beings, when cheriſhed to 
exceſs, and unreſtrained by the power of 


reaſon. In leſs than a after his re- 
tirement, the gay and 1 
ectu 


buron had undergone the moſt 

me oſe in dreſs as well as diſpo- 
ſition: his ſhoes were cut into the form 
of ſandals, his hat was twiſted into that 


of a cowl, bull-ruſhes plaited together 


formed a tolerable girdle, and a tough 


| hazel twig effectually ſupplied the want 


of diſcipline. Ina 
drink, and every thing about him, did 


- 


buy hoſe interc 


not leſs agree with the life of a hermit, 
than the gloomineſs of his abode, which 


was fituated at the foot of a rock; and. 
he who a few days before was "ghing.. | 

and of his appearance. The pilgrims hav- 
infinite difficulty made their 


out his ſoul at the feet of a miſtreſs, 
who conſidered her ſmiles or frowns as 


the criterions of his fate, was now em- 


oyed in repeating vows of eternal and 
inviolable chaſtity. | 
Eleonora, who in reality was far from 


being, as he ſuppoſed, inſenſible to his 


love, and who had only practiſed the arts 
of her ſex with the uſual views of 


_ longing her triumph and enhancing the 


price of her charms, was now not leſs 
mortified than ſurprized at his ſudden 
diſappearance: though ſhe had ſeemingly 
admitted a rival with marks of encourage- 
ment, Hargrove had in ev 
8 in her heart; and to him her 

nd would doubtleſs have been yield - 


ed, had be waited: with patience for the 


happy moment of compliance. How- 
eyer, after a few weeks of ſuſpenſe and 
regret, Eleonora, finding that he did not 
return, ated her part with much ſeem- 
ing indifference and reſolution, and even 
went ſo far as to marry a perſon who ſhe 
knew had very, few. pretenſions to his 


merit and virtues. 


It was a common 
who were unſucceſsful in their ſacrifices 
to Hymen, to pply to ſeme holy father, 

on 


that bleſſing from Heaven which, can 
alone render conjugal felicity compleat. 
Eleonora was too impatient for maternal] 
honours to ſuffer many unſucceſsful 
months to eſcape, without having re- 


courſe to the uſual mode of redreſs. 
With this view ſhe ſet out, in company 
with her huſband, on a pious viſit to a re- 


verend friar, who was celebrated for hay- 
ing relieved, numbers on fimilar occa- 


- Hons, They had not proceeded many 


and having diſcovered the ſuppo 
ſter in his den, which was in reality no 


+ his food, his 


reſpect the - 


Rice with thoſe 


they might obtain 


1 N 
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bye- ways, and almoſt impenetrable 

ets, when the dogs, who made part of the 
convoy, ſtopped on a ſudden before a 
wood, which roſ$ in a gradual aſcent 


from the foot of a ſteep mountain, and 
by their eager emotions convinced the 
travellers that ſome wild beaſt was con- 
cealed behind the buſhes, - They there- 


fore approached the place with caution z 
ſed mon- 


other than 2 in his cave, an ar- 
row was direct 


ſhot, as to glance on the bridge of his 
noſe, and the blood which flowed plen- 
tifully from the wound was no inconſi- 
derable addition to the oddity and terror 


ing wi 


way to his cell, were fo far from recol. 


le&ing the features of their old friend, in 


his preſent condition, that they could 
bandly be ſatisfied that he was a human 
being, and attributed his ſeeming anger 
to the pain occaſioned by the wound he 
had received: = therefore began by 
apologizing for the involuntary injury, 
while he 
looks of ſilent ſurprize and indignation. 
But when they proceeded to explain the 
nature and obj 

ining they had by ſome means been in- 


* formed of his abode, and doubting not 


that they meant only to ſport with his 


iefs, and inſult his misfortunes, he 


ew into the moſt violent paroxiſm of 
rage, expreſſed in terms as well ſuited tu 
the temper of his mind as inconſiſtent 
with the 
ſumed. His geſture and actions, indeed, 
were ſuch as threatened the molt deſpe- 
rate conſequences to the new-marnied 
couple, who made a precipitate retreat; 


unable otherwiſe to account for ſo rude 
a reception from the man of God, than 


by concluding him poffeſſed by the ſpirit 
4 the devil. Hargrove was obliged to 
quit his retirement in conſequence of this 
unexpected viſit, and went in queſt of an- 


other retreat in a different part of the 
kingdom; being obliged by the vows he 


had made to lead the life of a hermit for 
the remainder of his days. His religous 


fervor was, however, confiderably abat - 
ed; and he reſolved in his on mind to 
reſerve a conſiderable portion of hig po- 
pert for his own private ule ; and not, 
ike ſome of the brotherhoad, to truſt — | 
| ure 


to the ſpot where it lay 
concealed. The arrow had been ſo well 


ed on them alternately with 


of their journey, ima 


b and character he had aſ- 


"i 
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tidy: to Providence for a precarious and * deluſion, or the could not have refuſed 
miſerable provifion; - Purſuing his way * me at leaſt that faint conſolation which 
to the north, he at laſt took up his e * genfrous pity will always impart to an 
inthe vicinity of Durham, in a place not * agonizing mind. Oh, Eleonora!“ he 
leſs romantick, but infinitely more com- would add, © deluded, cruel, yet too loves 
fortable, than that which he had quitted. ly fair-one! could I flatter myſelf that 
Inſtead.of digging out a ſubterraneous © thy kind concern attended my cheer - 
dwelling in the damp cavity of a rock, * leſs purſuits, even this ſolitude would 
he wiſely purchaſed a ſnug cottage, which © ceaſe to be irkſome, and theſe ſhades 
had no other claim to the title of an her- afford a charm to my diſconfolate 


mitage-than what it derived from it's fi- 
tuation, being built in the centre of a lar 
wood, and remote from every other dwel- 
ling: and, as leading a life, or, in 
other words, living, ought to be a 
primary ob ect with all votaries of reli - 
ion, in his houſhold aſſortment particu- 
Far attention was paid to culinary uten- 


* heart?” | 

To diſſipate his griefs, he made occa- 
Gonal excurſions among the neighbour- 
ing hamlets, where 4eſpe& and venera- ' 
tion attended his ſteps, and Labour fu- 
ſpended his taſk to fall on his Knees, and 
humbly crave a benediction. But his 
principal ſource of conſolation was in 2 
convent of female votaries, who | 


fils, infomuch that his chapel might now | 
be ſaid to be furniſhed for ornament, and him with excellent cordials, and were ne- 
his kitchen for uſe. He had too frequent= ver more happy than when Father Nico- 

ly found the inconvenience of what the demus was announced. | | 
F. rench call let repas de St. Antoine, to In this manner had five years linger 
think of being confined to them in fu- ed away without his ever receiving the 
ture; and, in order to facilitate pre ſinalleſt intelligence reſpecting the fair. - 
tions of a different ſort, every article for one whoſe caprice had driven him from 
cookery was moſt amply provided. He ſtill ſociety; when one day, as he was fitti 
preſerved the outward garb of a hermit, penſive and alone, his eye bedewed —. 
as eſſential to the character, but he took © a tear which nothing but the recollection 
care to have it lined with ſach a ſhirt as of her conduct could have drawn from 

an archbiſhop might not diſdain to wear; it, his attention was rouzed by the a 

and though, according to rule; a ſpring pearance of a ſtranger, who in a feeble 

of pure water ran through his garden, he tone of ſupplication earneſtly requeſted 

ſeldom had recourſeto it's ſtreams, a large to be admitted under his lonely roof, and 

barrel of October rendering ſuch viſits to be taught by his precepts and exam- | 
perfectly unneceſſary. Yet all theſe at- ple the practice of thoſe duties which con- "'v 
tentions to external eaſe and comfort ſtitute the ſanity of religious perfec- 

failed to heal the diſtemper of his mind, tion. This propoſal was tar from dif. 

or remove the fond cauſe of his care and agrecable to a perſon who had long been 
ſolicitude. In commencing the life of weary of unſocial ſolitude; and the ſtran- 

a hermit, he ceaſed not to be a lover; and ger was ſoon furniſhed with a ſuitable 

the idea of the infult he had received from dreſs, and inſtructed in every point of 

a woman to whom he had facrificedevery duty, to which he attended with the ut- 
affection of his ſon], left him fe mo- moſt regularity and preciſion. He wag, 

ments for aify ſpecies of enjoyment. At — — by the appellation of Bro- 

times, indeed, pride would fo far get the ther Timothy, and regularly attended 
better of his love, as to make him exe - his preceptor in all his excurſions; but 


crate of Wort or but theſe intervals though his connection with Father Nico- 


were of Mort duration, and they were demus every where enſured him the du- 
uſually fucceeded by the moſt bitter mo- ties of politeneſs, he never was a particu- 
ments of unavailing anguiſh and regret. lar favourite with the, pious dames of 

© Alas}! would he exclaim, as he wan- whom honourable mention has already 
dered through the ſolitary environs of his been made. 

manſion, * ſhe knew not the exceſs of Eleonora and her huſband, who were 

© my tenderneſs! She was wholly unac- | ſurrounded with every pleaſure. which 
* quainted with the dignity of my paſ- diſſipation could point out, or an am | 
ion! Doubtleſs ſhe ſuppoſed me to be fortune procure, were ſtill wang 45 © ww 
one of thoſe deſpicable beings o only veral unſucceſsful applications had been 
* flatter the eur of beauty, to inſtil into made to religious men on the ſubjett of 


it with ſucceſs the poiſon of ſeduttory pregnancy; but as the huſband objected 
ö 2 | to 
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every other enquiry was rendered inef. 
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fulelity, he quitted her under à frivolous 
pretence, aud left her to contempt and 
miſery, in a world where, till now, ſhe 


amazement. - Brother Timothy, in his 
ſleep, had ſo far diſcompoſed that part of 


| _ 20 one eſſential point, that of leaving his A 
N wife entirely at their devotion; it is no fectual by the moſt circumſpeR evaſions. l 
1 | wonder that their interference ſhould fail One morning, however, the pious hro- = 
3 tao produce the uſual effect. He now be - ther happening to ileep rather longer than 
| gan to treat Eleonora with indifference, uſual, Father Nicodemus ventured into t 
þ - which was ſoon ſucceeded by diſguſt; his cell, to enquire after bis health, and t 
aud, after cohabiting with her for a few the reaſon of the delay. He was on this | 
| during which time her fortune was occaſion furprized by a phænomenon 

| | facrificed to the baſeſt purpoſes of his in= which at firſt truck him with terror and 
1 


had been cheriſhed by the ſmiles of for- 
tune, and charmed ky the voice of adu- - 
lation. It is, perhaps, unneceſſary to 
add, that fy, m that moment ſhe ceaſed to 
dave a friend, though many were now 
witneſſes to her diſtreſs who owed their 
own eaſe intirety to her former bounty. 
In chis ſituation, nothing ever gave her 
more heart - ſelt pain than the rerollection 
of her conduct to Hargrove; whoſe good 
qualities now a the more amiable, 
as they were inevitably contraſted with 
the vices. of her perfidious huſband. 
Though every. idea of being happy with 
him was now deſtroyed by her union 
with. another, ſhe would gladly have 


thrown herſelf at his feet, implored his 


 fargiveneſs, and made every atonement 
to his inſulted love which the moſt ſin- 
cere repentance could ſuggeſt to a broken 
heart: but all ber enquiries reſpecting 
this unfortunate gentleman ended in dii- 
appointment, nor could any perſon even 
intorm her whether he were ſtill living or 
numbered with the dead. 


his garb which ought to have concealed 
his boſom, as perfectly to actount for his 


want-of beard, and ſome other icu- 


lars which had excited the holy father's 


attention during the time of their late co- 
habitation. © Jeſu! Maria! ſaid he, croſ- 


ſing humſelf at leaſt a dozen times with- 


out interruptionas he repeated the words, 
vhat ſtrange metamorphoſe has taken 
place in Brother Timothy 
© Brother Timothy — 1 exclatmed he 
with peculiar emphaſis—and his eyes, 
raiſed to Heaven, expreſſed what his 
tongue would have ſaid, had it finiſhed 
the ſentence, At this inſtant Timothy 
awoke; and ſeeing the grave Nicodemus 
in his cell, with great compoſure requeſt- 
ed his benediction. This was no ſooner 
granted, than the pious ſather began to 
urge ſeveral _—_— of a peculiar na- 
ture to his affociate, which the reader 
may eaſily ſuppoſe, when he was inter- 
rupted by a loud rap at the door of his 
cell. Aſtoniſhed at io early an intruſion, 
the pious father haſtily enquired the cauſe; 


. 


and was anſwered by a villager, in a me- 


= 
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After experiencing a ſeries of woes, lancholy tone; that a ſtranger of genteel cy 
the relation of which would ſeem tomock . appearancehadjutt been attacked by rob- to 
the car of credulity, worn out with care bers, and was at the very point of death ſto 
and wretchedneſs, the reſolved to ſeek an in conſi of the wounds which their me 
aſylum in religious retirement, thelaſtre- barbarity had inflicted. | er 

, fource of diſappointed ambition and love; This intelligence put an end to all far- {ai 

and, being retuſed admittance among ber ther queries for the preſent. The coun- do 

.. own ſex on account of her matrimonial led the way; and Nicodemus and ur 

. tie, ſhe found it neceſſary to try her fate Timothy followed with the utmoſt ex- an 
in the habit of a monk, under which diſ- pedition to the fatal ſpot: but what was co! 

guiſe ſhe became the pious aſſociate of her their farprize, when they beheld, in the thi 
ormer lover. perſon of the ſtranger who hadVeen juſt pre 

The time which had elapſed ſince their aſſaſſinated, an affecting inſtance of that to 

ſormer intimacy aſſiſted to remove every vengeance which ſoon or late ĩs ever ob - fai 

trace of recoliection; nor was the circum- ſerved to fall on the guilty head! In him bei 
ſtance diſcovered by cither till a very ex- Nicodemus beheld with aſtoniſhment his ha 
traordinary event produced a mutual ſucceſsful rival, and bis fair companion cor 
explanation. Nicodemus had, indeed, ſe= diſcovered the huſband by whom the had wil 

veral times expreſſed his ſurprize at Bro- been treated with ſuch unmerited indig- the 
ther Timothy's having ſo thin and weak nity. Every idea of reſentment was lott | 4 
a beard, which to bim appeared perfectly in compaſhon for his hapleſs fate; but for 
unaccountable; but this was attributed all their attempts to afford him relief you 

ung 


to a natural weaknels of conſtitution, and proved inefficacious, and his laſt ſighe 


— 
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were uttered 83 forgiveneſs of 


Heaven for his ill - treatment of Eleo- 


nora. | | 
Alfter depoſiting the mangled corpſe in 

the carth, the two hermits returned to 

their place: of reſidence; and ſuch were 
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precept on the mind have been 
rated -very- highly by ſome grave and 
worthy men; while by others the expe- 
rience af their inefficacy, in regulating 
che conduct of the hearer or reader, has 
been cited as an indiſputable proof of 
their unimportance. Among thoſe, 
ſay they, on whom Moral Eloquence 
© has employed all her powers, who have 
been tutored by the wiſeſt and moſt vir- 
© tuous teachers, and have had the ad- 
vice and direction of the àbleſt and moſt 
« perſuaſive guides, how few, are there 
© whoſe future conduct has anſwered to 
the inſtruction they received, or the 
© maxims which were ſo often repeated 
* tothem!' Natural diſpoſition, or ac 


quired habits, regulate the tenor of our. 


lives; and neither the ſermon that per- 
ſuades, nor the relation that moves, has 
any permanent effect on the actions of 
him who liftens or who weeps. | 
Yet, though examples of their effica- 
cy are not very frequent, it does not al- 
together follow that the-diſcourſe or the 
ſtory are uſeleſs and , vain, Stronger 
motives. will, no doubt, overpower weak - 
er ones; and thoſe which conſtantly aſ- 
fail will prevail aver others which ſel- 
dom occur. Paſſion, therefore, will ſome- 
times. be obeyed when reaſon is forgot, 
and corrupt ſociety will at length over- 
come the beſt early impreſſions, But 
the effects of that reaſon, or of thoſe im- 
preſſions, we are not always in a condition 
to eſtimate fairly. The examples of their 
failure are eaſily known, and certain of 
being abſerved; the inſtances of ſuch as 
have been preſerved from ſurroundin 
contagion by their influence, are 2 
with diftculty, and ſtrike us leſs when 
they are traced. 
ormal precepts and hypothetical eau- 
tions are indeed frequently offered to 
youth and inexperience, in a manner ſo 
ungracious as neither to command their 


BY MR. MACKENZIE. 
HE effects of moral inſtruction and 
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the explanations and arrangements which 


took place between them, that a diſpen- 


ſation was obtained, the hermitage diſ- 
poſed of, and Eleonora, in the ſpace of 
one ſhort week, ceaſed to be a wife, a 
hermit,*and a widow! OE ds Tbs 
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attention nor conciliate their liking. He 
who ſays, I am to inſtruſt and to warn 
with a face of inſtruction or admonition, 
prepares his audience for hearing what 
the young and the lively always avoid as 
tireſome, © of fear as unpleaſant. A 
more willing and a deeper impreſſion will 
be made when the obſervation ariſes 
without being prompted, when the un- 
00 as is addreſſed through the 

lings. 
ſo . in the ſtory of Father Ni- 
cholas. I never felt ſo ſtrongly the evila 
of diſſipation, nor ever was ſo aſhamed 
of the ſhame of being virtuous. 

It was at a (mall town in Brittany, in 
which there was a convent of Benedie- 


tines, where particular circymitances had + -- 
induced me-to take up my reſidence for 


a few weeks. 


They had ſome pictures 


which ſtrangers uſed to viſit. I went 


with a party whoſe purpoſe was to look 
at them: mine, in ſuch places, is rathes- 
to look at men. If in the world we be- 
hold the ſhifting ſcene which 

obſervation, we ſee in ſuch ſecluded ſo- 
cieties a ſort of ſtill life, which nouriſhes 
thought, which gives ſubject for, medi- 
tation. I confeſs, however, I have of- 
ter: been diſappointed; I, have ſeen a 


* 
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It was this which ſtruck me 


- 


of faces under their cowls, on 


grou 

which. ſpeculation” could build nothing; 
mere common place countenances, which 
might have equally well belonged to a 
corporation of bakers or butchers. Moſt 
of thoſe in the-convent I now viſited 
were of that kind: one, however, was of 
a very ſuperior v:der; that of a monk, 
who kneeled at a diſtance from the al- 
tar, near a Gothick window, through 
the painted panes of which a gleamy 
light touched his forehead, and ar a 
dark Rembrandt ſhade on the hollow of a 
large, black, melancholy eye. It was 


impoſſible not to take notice of him. He 


looked up, involuntarily, no doubt, to a 
picture of our Saviour bearing his * 
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ſcripis, and ſome ſcarce books, which 
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fimilarity of che "attitude, and the 


a reſemblance that could not bat 


, ſtrike every one. It is Father Nicho- 


* ts, winfpered our conductor, who 


\ © 36 of Mi'the dratherhood'the molt rigid 


© to himſelf, and the kindeſt to ot 

© men, To the diſtreſſed, to the ſick, to 
© the dying, he is always ready to admi- 
© niſter aſſiſtance and conſolation, No- 
© body” ever told him a misfortune in 
© which he did not take an intereſt, or 


* requeſt good offices which he refuſed 


to- grant: yet the auſterity and morti- 
*: fications of his own life are beyond the 
2 ſtricteſt rules of his order; and it is 
only from what he does for others that 
* one {i s him to feel any touch of 
4 humanity. The ſubject ſeemed to 
make our informer eloquent. I was 
d gy curious, enthuſiaſtick; it ſunk 


og my heart, and 1 could not reſt till 1 


Was made acquainted with Father Ni- 
"tholas. Whether from the power of the 
imroduction I procured, from his own 
tbenevolenc2, or from my deportment, 


te good man looked on me with the 
: © It is not 
_ * uſual,” faid he. my fon, for people at 


complacency of a parent. 


© your age to ſolicit acquaintance like 


mine. To you the world is in it's 


© prime; why ſhould you anticipate it's 
decay? Gaiety and cheartulneſs ſpri 

* up around you; why, ſhould you ſeek 
out the abodes of melancholy and of 


woe? Yet, though dead to the plea- 
'< ſyres, I am not inſenſible to the cha- 


© rities of life. I feel your kindneſs, 


and wiſh for an ee to requite 


it.“ He perceived my turn for letters, 


me ſome curious manu- 


belonged to their convent: theſe were not 
the communications I ſought; accident 


' youu me an opportunity of obtaining the 


nowledge I valued more, the knowledge 
of Father Nicholas, the tory of his ſor- 


rows, the cauſe of his auſterities. 


One evening when J entered his cell, 
aſter knocking at the door without being 


heard, I perceived him kneeling before a 


crucifix, to which was affixed a ſmall 


Picture, which I took to be that of the 
leſſed Virgin. I ſtood behind him, un- 


certain whether I ſhould wait the cloſe 
of his devotional exerciſe, or retire un- 

received as I came. His face was co- 
vered with his hand, and 1 heard his 


- -  Kifled grounds. A mixture of compaſſion - 


and of curioſity fixed me to my place. 


* 5 [ 
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1 2 1 of the two countenances, 
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He took his hands from his eyes with a 


ickened movement, as if a pang had 
forced them thence: he laid bold of the 
picture, which he kiſled twice, preſſed it 
to his boſom, and then gazing on it ear- 


neſtly, burſt into tears. After a few 


moments, he claſped his hands together, 
threw a look up to Heaven, and mut- 


tered ſome words which I could not bear; 


drew a deep ſigh, which ſeemed to cloſe 
the account of his ſorrows for 17 time; 
und, riſing from his knees, diſcove 
me. I was aſhamed, of my ſituation, 
and ſtammered out ſome apology for my 
unintentional interruption of his devo- 
tions. Alas!” ſaid he, be not de- 
-© ceived; theſe are not the tears of de - 
tO e. not the meſtings of piety, but 
© the 'Wwringings of remorſe, Perhaps, 
0 young Tan, it may Read thee to be 
told the ſtory of my ſufferings and of 
© my fins ingenuous as thy nature 
© ſeems, it may. be expoſed to tempta- 
© tions like mine; it may be the victim 
of laudable feelings perverted, of vir- 
* tue betrayed, of falſe honour, and miſ- 
© taken ham. | 
© My name is St. Hubert; my fa- 
© mily ancient and refpe&able, though 
© it's domains, from various untoward 
© events, had been contracted much 
© within their former extent. I loſt my 
© father before I knew the misfortune of 
« loſmg him; and the indulgence of m 
© mother, who continued a widow, made 
© up, in the eſtimation of a young man, 


© for any want of that protection or of 


© that guidance which another parent 
might have afforded. After having 
paſſed with applauſe through the ordi- 
< nary ſtudies which the capital of our 
© province allowed an opportunity of ac- 
quiring, my mother ſent me to Paris, 
© along with the ſon of a e 
family, who, though of leſs 
© able deſcent, was much richer than 
ours. Youug Delaſerre, that was my 
© companion's name, was intended for 
© the army; me, from icular cir- 
© cumſtances which promiſed ſucceſs in 
that line, m — and her friends 


8 


© pital I had this prejudice every day 
more and more confirmed. The 
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aof every man who had ferved, the in- 
1 he claimed over his 
* fellow-citizens, dazzled my ambition, 
neſs, From na» 
„ture I had that extreme ſenſibility of 

« ſhame, which could not ſtand again 

the ridicule. even of much inferior 

men. Igi would often con. 
©. found me in matters of which I was 
< perfeftly well informed, from his ſu· 

4 yy effroutery ; the beſt · eſta· 

«. bliſhed principles of my mind would 

* ſometimes yield to the impudence of 
©< afſumin ag or of unbluſhing 

© vice. © To the profeſſion which my re- 
Jations had marked out for me, atten- 
tion, diligence, and ſober manners, 
« were naturally attached; having once 
* ſet down that proſeſſion as hymiliating, 
© I concluded it's attendant qualities to 
* be equally diſhonourable. I was 
< aſhamed of virtues to which I was na- 
Gturally inclined, a bully in vices which 
© I hated and deſpiſed. Delaſerre en- 
* joyed my 


n victory he 
© way much my inferior, and I attained 
© everymark of diſtinct ion to which he 


© had aſpired in vain, In Paris he tri- 


um in his turn; his ſuperior wealth 
* — how to command the appear- * 


* anecy of ſuperior dignity and thew; 
the cockade in his hat inipired a con- 
5 fidence which my ſituation did not al- 
* low; and, bold as he was in diſſipation 
and debauchery, he led me as an infe - 
rior whom he had taught the art of liv- 
ing, whom he had firſt. trained to in- 
9 de and to er > My 
* mother's ill:judged kindn ied 
me with the means of thoſe — — 
+ © which my companions induced me to 
4 ſhare; if pleaſures they might be call- 
* ed, which I often partook. with un- 


© eaſineſs, and reflected on with remorſe. 


© Sometimes, though but too ſeldom, I 
« was as much a hypocrite on the other 
5 fide; I'was ſelf-denied; beneficent, and 
« virtuous, by ſtealth; while the time and 
* money which I had ſo employed, I 
+ boaſted to my companians of having 


4 3 debauchery, im riot, and in 
ee | 


Nan of fe; bee ined 
which I had been led, began by degrees 


to blunt my natural feelingsof re&itude, 


and to take from vice the reſtraints of 
© conſcience,” But the dangerous connec - 
tion I had formed was broken off by 
* the accident of Delaſerre s receiying 
Vor. II. | 


— 


from 2 as 
Fe At ſchool he 
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© orders to join his regiment, then 
© tereq at n 
8 as far as to à re 
5 — 5 icardy, whom, be 
was to a day or two in ay. 
% I will intraduce you, . * 
tone of pleaſantry, © becauſe you will 
7 be a 3 my couſin / Santo 
is as ſober preciſe as were 
Shen I ſirſt found you. The good 
© man whom he thus characterized poſk 
© ſefſed indeed all thoſe virtues of ak 
© the ridicule of Delaſerre had fome- 
times made me aſhamed, but which it 
© had never made mo entirely ceaſe to re- 
© vere. In his family I regained the ſta- 
5: tion which, in our diflipated ſociety at 
© Paris, I had. loſt, His example en- 
© cou and his precepts fortified, 
* my natural diſpoſition to goodneſs; 
but. his daughter, Emilia de San- 
© tonges, was à more intereſtimg athit» 
© antto it. 
© few of her ſex wit 


© ty, the unaffected manners, of Emilia, 
© were infinitely attractive. Delaſerve, 
© however, found them infipid and tire- 
* fome. He left his kinſman's the third 


morning after his arrival, promifing, 
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After my experience of tha 
whom we were 
© acquainted in town, the native beau- 


©. as ſoon as his regiment ſhould be re- * 


© viewed, to meet me in Paris. Except 
4 in Paris,“ ſaid he, we exiſt mere- 
, but do. not live.“ I found ir very 
© ditferent. I lived but in the preſence of 
© Emilia de Santonges. -Butwhy ſhould 
© I recal thoſe days of pureſt felicity, 


or think of what my Emilia was! for, 


© yot long after, ſhe was mine. In the 
s winter ſhecame to Paris, with her father, 
ton account of his health, which was then 
* rapidly on the decline. 1 tended him 
« with that affiduity which was due to 
* his friendſhip, which the company of 
* Emilia made more an indulgence 

a duty. Our cares, and the ſkill of his 
© phyſicians, were fruitleſs. - He died, 
and left his daughter to my friendſhip. 
It was then that I firſt dared to 
c for her love; that, over the grave 
© her father, T mingled my tears with 


© Emilia's, and tremblingly ventured to 


© aſk, if ſhe thought me worthy of com- 


2 


e forting her ſorroms) Emilia was to 


© innocent. for diſguiſe, too boneſt for 


© affeation : ſhe gave her hand to my 


virtues— for I then was virtuous to 
© reward, at the fame time, and to con. 
* firm them, We retired to Santonges, 
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+" A s the lot of humanity will al 
” * lows My Emilia's' merit was equal 
S Sto herhappineſs; and I may fay with- 
"+5; ut 2 fince it is now my ſhame, 
22 nee wretched St. Hubert was 


In this ſtats of peaceful felicity we 
bad vel Frere Ro more than a year, 
when my Emilia found berſelf with 
child. On that occaſion: my anxiety 

as ſuch as à huſband: who doats on 
his wife may be ſuppoſed to feel; In 
# tonſtquence of that-anxiety, I propoſed . 
our removihg for ſome weeks to Paris, 
where ſhe might have abler aſſiſtance 
| * than our province could afford in thoſe 
moments of danger which ſhe ſoop ex- 
. - © peRted. . To this" ſhe objetted with 

4 earneſtneſs, from a variety of motives: 

but moſt of my neighbours applauded 
my reſolution; and one, ho wus the 
„ nephew of a farmer-general, and had 
4 purchaſed the eſtate on which his fa- 


danger from their country accoucheurs 
was ſuch, that nobody who could at- 
- © ford to go to Paris wou d think of truſt- 
ing them, I was a little tender on the 
A reproach of poverty, and abſolutely 
determined for the ſourney. To in- 


pretext, being left executor to a friend 
bo died in Paris, and had effects re- 
maining there. Emilia at laſt con- 
1 ſented, and we removed to town ac- 
af cordingly. * \ 8 | «aber? 
For ſome time I ſcarce ever left our 


and her father had lodged, when he 
came to Patis to die, and leave her to 
my love. The recolleftion of thoſe 
4% ſcenes, tender and intereſting as they 
d yere; ſpread a fort of melancholy in- 

1 halgence over dur mutual ſociety, by 
which the company of any third pet- 
- + fon could ſcarcely be brooked. My 
fe had ſome of thoſe ſad preſages 
£4 :which/women of her urs ten 

- 74 Feel in the condition ſhe was then in. 
All my attention and ſolicitude were 
excited to combat her fears, I fall 
not live, ſhe would fay, to revifit 


x * 


24 of me there: in thoſe woods in which 
de have ſo often walked, by that 
ca- brock to the fall of which we hate 
» £6 Jiftened together, and felt in ſilence 
% hat language, at leaſt what miue, 
%% my — would not ſpea. 
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ther had been a tenant, told me the 
 *. duce my wife's zonſfent,"I had another 


hotel: it was the fame at which Emilia 


<a n . but my Henry will think 
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| overpowered by the | 
tenderneſs of the images that —— 


his mind; and tears for a moment choak 
ell his utterance. After a ſhort ſpace 
he began, with a. voice faultering and 
Pardon the emotion that ſtopped mi 

*:recital. + You pity meg but it is 2 
always that my tears are of ſo gentle 
a Kind; the images her ſpeech recaljed 


©. ſoftened my feelings into ſorrow]; but 


I am not worthy of them. Hear the 
© confeſſion of my remorſe. 8 
The anxiety of my Emilia was at 


* laſt diſſipated by her fafe delivery of a 
* boy; and on this object of a new kind 


of renderneſs we gated with inexpreſ- 
fible delight. Emilia ſackled the infant 
© herſelf; as well from the idea of duty 
and of pleaſure intending it, as from 
the difficulty of finding in Paris a 


nurſe to be truſted, We propoſed re 


turning to the country as ſoon as the 
re- eſtabliſnment of her ſtrength would 
© permit; mean time, during her hours 
of reſt, 1 Ir went out to finiſh 
the buſineſs which the truſt of my de 
ceaſed friend had devolved upon me. 


In palling through the Thuilleries ( 
in one of * en I met my old 


companion Delaſerre. He embraced 
me with a degree of warmth which T 


ſcarce expected from my knowledge of 
his diſpoſition, or the length of time 


© for which our correſpondence had been 
+ broke off. He had heard, he ſaid, ac- 


.* cidentally of my being in town, but 
had ſought ne for ſeveral days in vain. 


© In truth, he was of all men one whom 
was the moſt afraid of meeting. I 
© had heard in the country of his un- 
+ bounded diſſipation and extravagance; 
and there were ſome ſtories to his pre- 
« jugice, which were only not believed 
from an unwillineneſs to believe them 
© in we- corruptions of the 
world 
«yet T found he ſtill poſſeſſed a kind of 
4 — oyer my mind, which Iwas 
glad to excuſe, hy . myſelf to 
think him leſs unworthy than be was 
reported. After a variety of enquiries, 
© and expreſſing his cordial ſatisfaction 
© at the preſent happineſs enjoyed, he 
« u- me to ſpend that evening with 
f im ſo carneltly, that though I had 
made it a fort of rule to be at home, I 
was aſhamed to offer an apology, and 


« agreed to meet him at the hour he ap- 
„„ pine , ee 8 
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Nee 4 hers, 4 wi 
e perfect beauty, had a countenance that 
„ 


* vour than mere beauty 


* 
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nr NICHOLAS. 1 
Our comp 


one a 
ho had the croſs of St. Louis, and 
© the rank of colonel, whom I thought 
© the(moſt'agreeable mand had ever met 
5 with. unwillingneſs with which 


© I had left home, and the expectation of 


BW. very different fort of party where 1 


© was going, made me feel the pieſent 
© one dou 
went in, 
© from that conſtraint I was prepared 
4 for, roſe in proportion to the pleaſan- 
dh around me, and the pertect eaſe in 
which I found myſelf with this old 
officer, who had information, wit, ſen- 
« timent, every thing I valued moſt, and 
5 every thin 2 expected in a ſo- 
„ ciety ſelefied by Delaſerre. It was 
5 late before we parted; and at parting 
Ib received, not without re, an 
* invitation from the to ſup with 
him the evening after. 
The company at his houſe I found 
6 enlivened by his fifter, and a friend of 


one much more in her fa. 


* ſilent, there was a certain ſoftneſs in it 


' © infinitely bewitching ; and hen it was 
- ©/hghtened-up by the expreſſion which 


her converſation gave, it was-equally 


attractive. We happened to be placed 


s next each other. Unuſed as T was 


da the little gallantries of faſhionable 


“life, I rather wiſhed than hoped to 
- © make myſelf agreeable to her. She 
_ * ſeemed, however, intereſted in my at- 
* tentions and converſation, and in hers. 
* I found myſelf flattered at the ſame... 
time and delighted. We played, 
_ * againſt theinclivation of this lady and 
me, and be 1 
© wiſhed, Had 1 been as rich as Dela- 
* ſerre, I ſhould have objected to the 


we won rather more 


* deepneſs of the ſtakes: but we were the 


only "perſons of rhe company that 
by —— at our ſucceſs, and we 
_ © parted with t 


© ſeem 
moſt cordial hu- 
* mour, Madame de Trenville, that 
* was the widow's name, ſmiling to the 
* colonel, aſked him to take his revenge 


d © at her houſez and ſaid, with an air of 


had been the 


WS . equal modeſty and frank neſs, that as 1 
ner of her ſucceſs, | 
© ſhe hoped for the honour of my com- 
 * pany;/to take the chance of ſharing a 
_ * tefs favourable fortune, 
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ly pleaſant, © My ſpirits, 
' © which were rather low wh! 


6 wives. 


could. When 


# Day 
PDelaſerre was merry 


fie faction at my finding amuſement 


in ſociety to relieve the duty of atꝶ 
“ tending her. But when my abſence * 


* grew very frequent/ as indeed 1 was 
al moſt day at Madame de Tren- 
& ville's, thoug 
the ſame, Thy could not help expreſſing 


© by her countenanee her diſſatisfaction 


© at my abſence, I perceived this at 
© firſt with tenderneſs only, and next 
© eyening exeuſed myſelf from keeping 

* my engagement. But I found my 
© wife's company not what it uſed to be: 


© thoughtful, but afraid to truſt 'one 


another with our thoughts, Emilia 
5 ſhewed her uneaſineſs in her look sand 


* I covered mine but ill with an aſſumed 


© paicty of a ance. 2 

7 The da owing Delaferre called, 
and ſaw Emilia for the firſt time. He 
© rallied me gently for breaking my laſt 


© night's appointment, and told me of 


another which he had made for me, 


© which my wife inſiſted on my —— . 
Y 


Her couſin applauded her cond 
© and joked on the good government of 


s ing, I came to wiſh Emilia good ni 
© I thonght I perceived a tear on 


.* cheek, and would have ftajd, but for 
the ſhame of not going. The com- 


ceived my want of gaiety, and 
on the occaſion. 
© Even my friend the colonel threw in a 


© little raillery on the ſobje&t of mar- 


- © ſomewhat aukward at being the 
married man of the party. 


© riage. n 


We — U deeper and ſat later than 
* formerly; but I was to ſhew myſelf not 


" © afraid of my wife; and objected to nei- 
ther. I lot 


conſiderably, and returu- 
© ed home mortified” and chagrined. 1 


« (aw Emilia next morning, whoſe ſpi- 
ethought her 


© rits were not high. | 
* looks reproached my conduct, and Fwas 
enough in the wrong to be angry that 


they did ſo. Delaſerre came to take me 
© to his houſe to dinner. He obſerved as 


* we went, that Emilia looked ill. G- 
ing to the country will re-eſtabliſh. 


80 her,” faid J. „ $Jo you leave Pa- 5 
% In a few days.“ 
* Had I ſuch motives for remaining 


« fis?“ ſaid he, 


te in it as you have" "5 What mo- 
« tives?” . The attachment of ſuch” 


& friends: but friendſhip is a cold word; 
the attachment of ſuch a woman as De 
4 Trenville,” NN not how T lodk- We 


conſiſted only ef De- . Atfirſt my wife Had expreſſed her + 
-© laſerre himſelf, and two — bevy 7 SA 
deal older than any of us, 


her words continued 


Before I went out in the even: 
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Ted but be preſſed the ſubject no far- © ſhe might have A. better opportunity 
IRS. . pethaps 1 was leſs offended than of effecting tuis little concealment, 
Inde e — been... + © © Emiha would often hear, with a ſort of 
We went to that lady's houſe after * ſatisfaftion, my.engagements abroad, 

© dinner. She was drefſed moſt ele- and encourage me to keep them, that 

Ref i; „ and looked, more beautiful the picture wight advance in my ab - 

13 x" ever 1 had ſeen her; The party £ ſence, 24 Roc” 1 OS 

ae more numerous than uſual, ane © She knew not what, duringthat ab- 

_ - ©< there was more vivacity in it. The way my employment. The 

A © converſation turned upon my intention * © flave of vice and of profuſion, I was 

ol leaving Parisztheridiculeof country violating my faith to her, in the arms 

s manners, of country opinions, of the of the moſt artful and worthleſs of Wo- 

A inſipidity of country enjoyments, was © menzand loſing the fortune that Mould 

© kept up with infinite ſpirit by Delaſerre, * have | ov, my child and hers, to a 
and moſt of the younger membeig of * ſet of cheats and villains. Such was the 

— © the company. me. de Tren- * ſnare that Delaſerre and his affociates 

"© ville did not join in their mirth, and had drawn around me, It was covered 
i ſometimes looked: at me as if the ſub- wich the r of love and gene- 
I ect was too ſerious for her to be mer- * rolity- Trenyille had art enough 
on. i was half aſhamed and half to make me believe, that the was e 
1 -forry that I was going tothe country; way the victim of her affe&ion for me. 
*k6Gu than vain at the preference * My firſt great” loſſes at play ſhe pre- 
_—_ hat w wn me. © tended to reimburſe from her own 
= - n coward; however, in the © private fortune, and then threw herſelf 
4 Ang a3 well as in the right, and fell : upon my own homuux for relief from 
upon an expedient to ſcreen my ſelf * thoſedittrefles into which had 
1 from a diſcovery e ee her. After having exhauſted all the 
me. I contrived to deceive my wife, * money I poſſeſſed, and all my credit 
. arid to conceal my vilits to could command, I would have ſtop- 
.de Trenville's, under the pretence of ped ſhort of ruin; but when I thou 


1 


- 


fairs with which IL wis intruſted. Her * happy, I had not yeſolution enough to 
© mind was too pure for ſuſpicion or for — I took refuge in deſperation, 


2 and bronght letters for Emilia from a * /ployed to lead me, flaſhed upon my 
4 female friend of hers in the neigh- * mind. I left, her with - execrations, 


* bred a /miniature-painier, and came to * of hardened vice, of experienced ſe- 
on for improvement in his art. Emi- duction. I ruſhed. from her houſe, I 
la, who doated on her little boy, pro- knew not whither. My Tteps invo- 
"of « paſed to him to draw his 3 in “ luntarily led me home. At my o-. 'Ʒ²ꝓ 
8 '® the ionocent attitude of his fleep. door! Ropped, as if it had been death 
The young painter was pleaſed with to enter. When 1 had ſhrunk back 
de idea, provided ſhe wovld allow ! ſome paces, I turned again ; twice did 
* him to paint the child in her arms. I attempt to knock, and could not; 
This was to be concealed from me, for ! my heart throbbed with unſpeakable - 
© the ſake of ſurprizing me with the pic- * horror, and my kneesſmote each other. 
ture when it ſhou!d be finiſhed, That It was night, and the 3 
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Nannen WICHGLAS. » 11 
© arid filent me. I threw-my- to be in the inn, attended me with be 
+ ſelf down before the door, and wiſhed © greateſt care and humanity; and; when 
© ſorhe ruſhan's hand to caſe me of life © | 
and thought together. At laſt, the 
recollection of Emilia, and of my in- 

© fant boy, eroſſed m difordered mind, 
and a+guſh of tenderneſs burſt from 

© my eyes. I roſe, and knocked at the 

. £. door. . When I was let in, I went up 
« ſoftly to my wife's chamber, She 
«was aſleep, with a night-lamp burn- 
ing by her, her child ſleeping on her 

* boſom, and it's little hand graſpin 
ber neck. Think what 1 felt 7 
© looked! She ſmiled through 2828 
and ſeemed to dream of happinels. 
My brain began to madden again; 

* and, as the mitery to which ſhe mu 


n to recover, the good old man 
miniſtered tomy ſoul, as he had done to 
my body, that aſſiſtance and cunſo- 
© lation he eaſily diſeovered it to necd. 7 
By his tender afſidujties I was how se 
© {ar recruited as to be able to breathe | 
© the freſh air at the window of a little 
I parlour, - As Lat chere one morning, 
the ſame ſtage- coach in which I had 
arrived ſtopped at the door of the inn, 
when 1 ſaw'alight out of it the ye 
painter who had been recom 
to us at Paris. The ſight 3 
"© ed my weakneſs, and I fell lifeleſs 
from my ſeat. The incident brought 
_ * (everal people into the room; and, 


« wake croſſed my imagination, the hor- * amongſ others, the young man bim- 
© rible idea roſe within me—I ſhudder * felf. When they had re me to + 
© yet to tell it!—to murder them as they -* ſenſe, I had recolleftion enough to de- 


« lay, and next myſelf! I ftretched my 
_ © hand towards my wife's throat! The 
© infant unclaſp:d it's lirtle fingers, and 
aid hold of one of mine. The gentle 


_ © fire him to remain with me It 
Was ſome time before he recognized 

.© me; when he did, with horror in his 
* aſpe&, after much heſitation, and the 


* pueffure rung my heart: it's ſoftneſs 
returned; I burſt into tears; but I 
* could not ſtay to tell her of our ruin. 
_ © T ruſhed ont of the room; and, gainin 

_ © an obſcure hotel in a diſtant of 
© the ton, wrote à few diſtract 
„ zcquainting her of my folly, and of 
* my erimes; that I meant immediately 
© to leave France, and not return till my 
« penitence ſhould wipe out my offences, 
and my induſtry repair that ruin in 


«© which 1 had involved her. I recom- 


© mended her and my child to my mo- 
©- ther's care, and tothe protection of that 
© Heaven which the had never offended. 
© Having ſent this, I left Paris on the 
* jnftant, and had walked feveral miles 
© from town before it was light. At 
fun riſe a ſtage · coach overtook me. 
« *T'was going on the road to Breſt. 1 
© entered it 
ture plan; and fat, in fallen and gloomy 
* filence, in the corner of the carriage. 
That day and next night I went on 
mechanically, with ſeveral other paſ- 
4 ſe , —_—_ of food, and inca- 

3 eſt. But the ſecond day I 
found my ftrength fail; and, when we 


4. in the evening, I fell down in 
— in the pai » 1 


. of the inn. 
< was-put to del r eems, and lay for 
more than a week in the ſtupefaction 
of a low fever. © | | 
* Acharitable brother of that order 


, : 4 
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debt arranging any fu- 


* moſt ſolemu intreaty from me, he told 
me the dreadful ſequel of my misfor- 
* tunes. My wife and child were no 
© more! The ſhock” which my letter 
N . the ſtate of weakneſs was 
0 in had not ftrength to ſupport. 
The effects were a fever, delirium, and 


2 death. Her ee periſhed with her! 
n the interval of reaſon ing her 
Wente 


© death, ſhe called him to * 
© gave him the picture be had drawn, 

and with her laſt breath charged him, 
* if ever he could find me out, to deliver 
© that and her forgiveneſs to me. He 


0 it into m „ I know not 
1 0 y not 


I ſurvived. Perhaps it was owi 
* to the outworn ſtate in which my dif- 


© eaſe had left me. My. heart was too 
© weak to burſt; and there was a ſort of 


C pally on my mind that ſeemed inſen- 
© tible to it's calamities. By that holy 
man who had once before ſaved me from 


« death, I was placed here; where, ex- 
8 melanclioly journey to that 
© ſpot 


where they had laid my Emilia 


1 ve ever ſince remain 
* ed. My ſtory is unknown, and they 
© wonder at the ſeverity of that life by 


© which I endeavour to atone for my - 


© offences, But it is not. by ſuffering 
< alone that Heaven is reconciled; I en- 


* deavour, by works of charity and be- 


* neficence, to make my 
4 ful in it's fight. Bleed 
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+ Avendyy wa a beam 
© of mercy e — rb The 
<. aſians of this flinty couch are changed 
. © to mildneſs. * Twas-butlaſtnight wy _ 
Emilia beckoned me in (miles; this 
t ule cherub wos wir her!? 
He voice chaſed he looked on the pic - 
ture, then towards Heaven; and a faint 
w eraſſed the paleneſs of his cheek. 
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1 ir 


att: 1 3 I ran 


128 * a en wht if 
Not 42 


as ogrul, detain genjgeat of of he 
mperor Temugin, puff 

rch ih the caol of the Þ 2 the 
"a ot his army, through the country 
of 4 his attention was one day 
ruck by a pile of ruins, the magnifi- 


cence of which tempted: him to take a 


nearer view of them, while bis troops 
balted for refreſhment. 


The reflections naturally ſaggeſted 7 


ht of an aged man, ſitting in a melan- 

oly poſture, with his eyes intently 8 
ed upon ſome. ents. which. la 
an heap, before. him, while a fl of 


5 ſuch ſeenes were interruptecd by the 


ftttears rolled in blence down his furiowed 


cheeks 
a doch a fi ſight was N affect ing to 
. 4 and compaſſion. Advancing, 
refare, towards him, Pardon, faid 
Togral, * O venerable father! the in, 
* trufion of a ſtranger, who wiſhes to 
© know thecauleof your diſtreſs, in hape 
* it may bein hes: power. to offer you re- 
Hef.“ 
N his e es, and . 


ag eagerly around Is the voice of be- 


* nevolence heard again in this place?“ 


He exclaimed, .* Sweet is the ſound, | © 


© though it's purpoſe is impoſſible.* | 
Then king 5 er 
upon Togral for ſome moment Your 
. © words, O Muſtrious young man!” he 
\tinved, + ſpeak a feeling heart; and 
I fee that you have already taſted of 
I will, therefore, ſatisfy 
- © 'your enquity, though hopeleſs. of it's 
GE. 2 1555 tor, alas! my woes admit 20 
© of relief.” 
Mi: Rid this; he 3k his face 
15 and 8 elf Firs 
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for veſpers tolledy he took ——_—_ 
ee my beer N 
on itt 
35 ſou,” . ſaid he, 3.to 
3 it may not be unpleaſi * 
my ſtory: if the world allure 
. — if vice enſnare wirhit's pleaſures 
or abaſh with it's ridicule; think of 
Father Nechotagy: > e ro Ige 
* . f 
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the heap of fra 0 like — 
'© uniperſel“ ſaid he, * thou [glorious 
c San! protect theſe ſacred. xelicks from 
© pollution; nor give the aſlies of Zelis 
* to the winds, before mine hall be 
. mingled with them. 

When he had offered up this , 
he aroſe; and, turning to Togral—* I 

Þ+ 191 pr omilnd to untold to you tbe cauſe 


© of 1 0 and adoration only ſhould-be 
£ heard here. We will withdraw into 


the ſhade of yonder arch, and there I 


© will relate the melancholy tale.” 

A foon as Togrul and he were ſeated, 
© 'Theſe ruins,” {aid the nicurner, with a 
hgh which ſeemed to burſt his heart, 
* axe all which remain of the ſacred 


Temple of the Sun; and in that ſpot, 
now covered withthoſe fragments, once 


© (tood the altar, on which my anceſtors, 
for ages without number, fed the ever - 


a { Jiving fire, the hallowed emblem of his 


12 and power; till the Divine wrath, 
indled againſt the ſins of mankind, 
© gave up e world. to the ravages of the 
Arabians, who, not content with tem- 
ade dominion, dared to attack. the 
Þ 1 of Heaven. f 
They palluted aur temples; they 
0 SECS our a impionſly 
# attempted 40 extingu 
* emblem of him whoſe light had illu- 


“ minated the world from it's firſt crea- 


„tion: au impiety never preſumed. be- 
fore by any ho had obtained A 
nion over us. 


© But Heaven had not bo far abandon- 


ed the human race. Pore d in a 
* dream, one of our lineage had huilt an 
6 - Altar 


1 


my unhappiveſs, he continued; 
6 but this place is 3 The voice 
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the ſacred fire, 
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\ HY 4 
v4ltar mithe mountains of Irac Agem; 
and ſecretly removed thither a ſpark 
of the ti ue fire, before the ſacrilegious 
_ © ravagers reached this temple. | 
„ The horrors of that day are nat to 
be deſerihed. In vain did the prieſts 
* hold up their hands, never defiled with 
* bload, never profaned with any inſtru- 
« ment of deſtruction, to avert the ra 
of war from theſe holy walls, The 
tears of the mother, and the cries of 
ber iufants, pleaded in vain. The bar- 
* barians,wereequally deaf to innocence 
and virtue. * 
Then did the piety of our race ſhine 
« forth in all it's glory. They gathered 
© themſelves around the altar; and, co- 
vering it with their bodies, ſaved the 
© (ſacred fire from 1 extin- 
© guiſhing it with their blood, which was 


* 


* 


* 


« ſhed without reſpect to age or lex, andi 


the tem 
© ruins. 
elt is impoſſible: to expreſs the con- 
ſternation of the people at this fatal 
« outrage... Thinking the ſacred fire ut- 
4 terly extinguiſhed, they abandoned 
+ themſelves to deſpair, and every where 
© courted the {words of their deſtroyers. 
At length, the ſpark which had been 
© preſerved in Irac Agem being diſco- 
4. yered,. the poor remains of the true 
Perſees repaired to it; and, preferring 
©. thoſe inhoſpitable mountains io the fer- 
tile plaius of Farſiſtan without this ob- 
ect of their worſhip, built themſelves 
a little city, where their poſterity hath 
lived in peace to this very day. ry 
Of all our lineage, there had eſcaped 
© the general matfacre only the one WhO 
attended the altar he had built in Irac 
© Agem; and an infant daughter, born 
to him at the loſs of her mother's lic, 
© ſoon! after her arrival there. 
The danger of loſing a race fo long 
* endeared to their love, ſo neceſlary to 
© their religion, filled the Perſees with 
the ſtrongeſt fear; but Heaven heard 
their prayers, and from theſe two - 
« ſprung a progeny which hath ſubſiſted 
ever ſince. | 
© Though driven: thus by ir-efiſtible. 
© neceſſity from our native land, once in 
our lives we never fail to viſit theſe re- 
© veredruins, to jimplore from the Sun a 
© reſtoration of their glory; and ſprinkle 
« n the remains of his altar the aſhes 
© of our deceaſed kindred, which we re- 
* ligiouſly preſorve for that purpoſe: aud 


pie reduced to this heap of 


: 
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48 ſoon as be 
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of unſocial ingratitude, though our 
4 Jaws would not 
drop of water with hem. | 

We had not been long there, when 
© he withdrew, under a pretence 
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„ this was the melancholy. cadſe of m 


coming hither at this time. 

- A flood of tears here choaked his ut- 
terance, He hung down his head, ank 
tobbed aloud for ſome moments, hile 
Togrul humanely wept in ſilence witle 


hun. * 11 ' n . 
had recovered the ꝓ 
of tpeech-—+ Were I not convinced of the 
« benevolence of your heart, he reſumed , 
O vutuous youth! I ſhould make an 
ing a tribute to nature, 
heroiſm has diſhonoured 
© with the name of weakneſs; but I fee 
yon are ſuperior to ſuch, falſe refine- 
* ment. 9 1 g : 
This melancholy r ee fallen 
upon me this year, I yi in an un- 
happy hour, to the ſolicitations of my 
« wife, to let her accompany me hirher. 
On the third day 5 5 our journey, we - 
were met by a troop of Tartars, whd 
had ſeparated from the armies of. Te- 
mugin, and ranged the country in 
| ſearch of plunder, Eon, 
* 'The innocence of our lives, and our 
known poverty in thoſe things which 
are called the riches of the world, had 
ever preſerved us in peace with all the 
nations round, I advanced; therefore, 
without fear, tothe leader of the troop} 
and, informing him who we wre, ex- 
pected to have been permitted to purſue 
© our journey without interruption. 
But, alas! I flattered myſelf with 
vain expectation. He had looked at 
the beauty of my wife with eyes of de- 
fire, and reſolved to tear her from my 
boſom. | 
* Unwilling, however, to have reccurſe 
to open violence, tor fear of oppqſition 
front his followers, who, he knew, held 
out people in the highelt 1everence; he 
preſſed us to take ſhelter in his tent from 
the heat of noon; a courtely frigned, 
that he might have time io torm ſon e 
2 for accompliſhing his baſę de- 
ſign. 17 | 
There are ſome offery which, how. 
+ ever unacceptable, cannot he refuſal. 
The Perſces have ever been fait . 
© for hoipitaluty above all the natious 
© upon earth. We could rot refule en- 
* tering his tent without an appearance 
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ing ſome ordert to bie men; vor ke 


t © turned till it was too late for us to reach 


due aravimſera in which we hd pro- 


0M | in ſuch a ſituation, 
© may be well conceived; but he gave 
© reaſons of ſuch phauſibility for his ab- 
©. (ence, and offered fo courteoufly to re- 
main where he was for that night, for 


1 dur convenience; that we could not 


© avoid complying to ſtay with him. 

© His joy at ſeeing us run ſo readily; 
u he thought, into his ſnares, put him 
8 1 "JN CIO * 
 - 4-4 T caught a glance of his eye, as 

' © gazed at my wite, in which Taal the 
| © nefarious purpoſe of his heart. I aroſe, 
© therefore, inflantly ; and, claiming: the 


© ſacred-privilege of hoſpitality, proceed- 


ted that moment on my journey, along 


% 


« with my wife. 
The ſhades of n 


us as we travelled by the of a 


A wood, my wife was fo terrified by the 


2 roaring of the wild beaſts, iſſuing from 
their in queſt of prey, that I was 


+. ©, obliged to give way to her fears, and 


© affiſt her to climb a lofry tree, where I 


_ © placed her in eee the boughs, 


© ſeating myſelf e her. Abs 

Tbe fears of my wife ſeemed to have 
©. heen impreſſed by Heaven, to fave us 
from dangers ſtill more terrible than 
* © thoſe ſhe was afraid of. 


© Wewere ſcarcely ſettled in the tree, 


© when we heard the tread of | horſes; 
* and, in a littje time, could diſtinguiſh 
the voice of the Tartar, exultingly an- 


- ticipating to his followers the pleaſure 


© he promiſed himſelf in the poſſeſſion of 
© my wife, as he paſſed by our place of 
refuse. Hg, 5 
FThbe appearance of the morning at 
© length giving us hope that our danger 


« was over, we deſcended from the tree; 


and, having offered up our adorations 
© to the riſing Sun, were preparing to pro- 
© ceed in our journey, when we perceiv - 
* ed our enemy approaching towards us 

©" on his return. a OY 
© It is impoſſible to ſs the hor- 


_. © rors with which this ſight ſtruck us. 
My wife, in the vain impulſe of de- 


As es: ran towards the wood, whither 
the Tartar por ſued her, while his com- 


— * rite u 
© the ſenfations of my ſoul in that dread- 
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r gas" her z a 122 
dete, attem to gratify his brutal 
the por. What were 


© ful moment! But Heaven ſaw my diſ- 
« eres, and heard the cries of her le 
cence. 


.* Juſt az he had overpowered her re- 


© ſiſtance, à lion, rouzed by her ſhrieks, 
© iſſued from a e, near to which Hea- 


ven had directed her flight; and, ruſh» 


© ing Gpon-the ruftian, tone him piece - 
© meal in an inſtant. 


- © Soon as my wife found herſelf freed 
* from his violence, ſhe ſtarted from. the 


ground, and ran with outſtretched 
arms towards me for protection, inca - 
« pable of conßdering my inability to af- 
ford it, nor even ſenſible of the means 
5 of her deliverance. | WH 
* But the Power which bad © fig- 
© nally ſaved her continued his. care of 
us both. The Tartars, who had ſeiz- 
* ed me, ſtruck with ſo evident an inter- 
6. poſition of Heaven, no ſooner ſaw their 
leader lain, than, fearing a like fate 
for themſelves, as accomplices in his 
8 guilt; they looſed their bold, and, 
4 n 
, Kade iu a moment, ; 
+ < Theſe-events had ſucceeded each 
other ſo rapidly, that reaſon was un- 
© able to keep with them. I ſtood 
« ſtvpified with aſtoniſhment, nor had 
© power to advance to meet my wife, till 
© the fell motionleſs at my feet, 


© This fight reſtored me to myſelf. 


I raiſed her head; and, laying it in m 
© boſom, attempted ta ſoothe her di 
with words of comfort, which I want- 
© ed little leſs myſelf. - FN, 

.  * The generous lion, in the mean 
© time, od over 8 his * 
«* tice, growling with ſay ight, 

* laſhing his ſides with his tail, without 


. © advancing a ſingle 328 us, 
till, 


© though ſo near him; ſatisfied with 


his triumph, he returned flowly back 


* to his den. | 25 3 
It was a conſiderable time before I 
©. could bring my wife to her. ſenſes. 


The conflict had been too violent for 


ber tender frame. Her ſpirits and 
ſtrength equally ſunk under it; ſunk, 
© alas! never to recover. Several times 


© ſhe opened her eyes, and fixed them 
« wildly on me; then, ſtarting in the im- 


© preſſion of ber fright, | gave. a feeble 
© ſhrick, and ſwooned away again. Ar 
| | 1 
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ringing upon their horſes, fled out of 
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At length, ſhe became more com- 
r poſed; but ſill he was unable to walk; 
_ * and every. moment we delayed in- 
_ © creaſed my fears of the return of the 
© Tartars, to revenge their leader's 
4 death. 4 | ; 
ln this diſtreſs, 1 d to, caſt 
75 my upon the horſe of the raviſher, 
_ © which his followers had, in their af- 
2 
and, placin with difficulty u 

© Kin walked by her ſide, to — 4 
"© and ſu her, till we arrived at 
© caravaniera. | 


© Thie was the laſt effort of her 


— 


© ſtrength. The delicacy of her foul was 


_ © wounded by the baſe attempt of vio- 
© lation the affright had overſha- 
C dowed her reaſon. + 

© For three days ſhe pined in my bo- 
© ſom;then drooping her head, like a lily 
* torn, from the root, expired without a 
© ſtruggle. | | 
3 Gtuation can be conceived only 
782 


ing heart. O my Zelis! thou 


© wert the delight of my eyes, the 
© and comfort of my life PE 
I would gladly have ac 
© her to the manſions of the bleſſed; but 
© piety, and my very love for her, equal- 
ly reſtrained me. 7 

© Reaſon had had time to reſume her 
rule during the approaches of her death. 
© 'The laws of our religion forbid us to 
© ſhed human blood, even in ſelf-de- 


. 


© fence. How then could I dare to ſtain 


my hands with my own? Beſides, who 


© ſhould perform the laſt rites to her dear 


* remains, and ſprinkle her aſhes on this 
© altar? Who would perform the ſame 

« pious office for me, that I may be re- 
united to her, and to the reſt of our 
0 2 | | . 

« I was convinced of my duty, and 
8 to fulfil it. I waſhed her 
* pure body with my tears; I wrapped 
© 1t in precious ſpices, which I received, 


in exchange for the horſ&of the Tar... 


* tar, from certain merchants in the ca- 
* ravanſera; and, building a lofty pile of 
© aromatick woods, reduced it to aſhes, 
* which I have this day ſpread upon 
* yonder (acred ruins of our altar. 


© This, © courteous ſtranger! ie the 


C fon woes, which, you ſee, 
© will admit of no: relief.” I now turn 
© my face to our place in the 
mountains, there to devote the refidue 
* of my 1 - wo to the contempla- 
8 i 1 © by whoſe Power » 

OL, its | ; : 
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d in whoſe preſence dnly, 1 can be 


-< truſted to our own man 
*© uſes of life; and we keep that fire al- 
1 _ alive, in teſtimony of our grati- 
© tv 


* 
es, 


© reſtored to happineſs.” | 
Though the 
thized with the unhappy ſufferer, there 


were ſome circumſtances in this ftory 7 
which affected him in a very different 


As his reaſon was convinced of the 


incomprehenfible eſſence of the Deity; he 


confidered aſimulation of him to 
objects of ſenſe as the moſt impious ab- 
ſurdity; and the very thought of paying 


to his creatures the adoration due only 
to himſelf, ſtruck him with ſacred hor- - 


ror. N. a 
As ſoon, therefore, as the Perſee had 
ended his melancholy narrative I con- 
© dole with you for your loſs,*. faid he, 
O man of affliction! but I dare not 


offer conſolation before you have re- 
© conciled yourſelf to Heaven by a re- 
.* hunciation of thoſe errors which have 
'© drawn it's wrath upon your head. 


© You blindly miſtake the creature for 
© the Creator, and rob him of that wor- 
© ſhip which is his ſole and incommuni- 
* cable right. 6 Ns 


ns 


rt of Togrul ſympa- © 


* 


Heavy as this charge was, the Perſce 


was not abaſhed. Fixing his eyes upon 
Moſt 


Togrul, with a modeſt | 
© unworthy of conſolation ſhould I cer» 
© tainly be, he replied, O ſevere judge! 
© if I were guilty of the crime which you 
impute to me. 
© ſurance that, ona moment's reflectidn, 
© you will yourſelf acquit mm. 
e em voy is the 3 our 
©. worſhipping any other object than the 
© Deity Fm, the Author and Life of 
© the univerſe, and all it contains. 
We worſhip not his creatures; we 
< worſhip him in, them, We worſhip 
him in the Sun, as the moſtglorious of 
© his works, the fountain of 


© the Sun, the vehicle in which heat is in» 
t for the 


for his ſupporting our lives by it, 
© and as & 
that ſupport. | 

© Never has man fallen into ſo groſs 
© error, as to direct his worſhip ultimate- 
* BP rar of. his — bands, 
preſumption of ignorance 

* hath often Jccuſed him of it. | 


Adieu, O-young man! Learn to GH 
R 


But I exult inthe a 


heat by, 
© which be animates all nature! We 
« worſhip him in fire, as the ſubſtitute of 


memorial to him to continue 


; 4187 
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Mering, though 


'* _ - Charmed with the lim 


. 
| + Hey, whoin all the e arne in 
under diff eren m 


© hols, guide your ſteps in ſafety! 
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WOE Twens Tokle, of Lindon, 
years, enfbarked in 
a eh ed fly. calle - the 


Achilles, boxed for 1 Weſt Indies, in 


order to improve his fortune by trade and 
merchandize. Our adventurer 'was the 
third fon of an eminent citizen, who had 
taken Particular care to inftil-into his 
mind an taifly love of gain, by makin 
Him a perfect maſter « numbers, 
conſequentiy 
of lols and 75 rang & alway: - 
the natu is jons 
9 bis inte elbe 


With. Yer 


a mind thus turned, young Inkle had a 
perſon wtf wa y agreeable, a ruddy vi- 


; ag his countenanch, ſtrength in his 
mbs, with rin 


$ "+ me loofel 
flowing on his rs. It ppl, are 
$o he coure of the ON thatthe 12 


in ſome diſtreſs, put into a ereek on 
the main of l in ſearch of provi- 
ſions. The youth who is the hero of m 
ſtory, among others, went aſhore on th 
occaſion, their firlt gorge. oc 
Were obſerved by a patty of Indians, 
who hid — in the woods for that 
purpoſe. ThePngliſh unadviſedlymarch- 
ed a He diſtance from the ſhore into 
the country, and were intefecpted by the 
natives, w 0 ſlew the greateſt busse 
tem. Our adventurer eſcaped, amon 
- others, by flying into u foreſt. Upon his 
coding ito a remote med ogg part 
ol the wood, he threw hi tired, and 
. breathleſs, on a little hiltock, when an 
_ Ladiag maid rufhed from @ thicket be- 
hind him. After the firſt furprize, they 
uppeared mutually agreeable to esc 
other. If the Euro was highly 
, features, and 
wild graces, of the naked American; = 
dean was no leſs taken” with che 
4 dreſs, complexion, and ſhape, of 3 an Eu- 
Fopenn covered from head to foot. The 
ndian Dakar 1 amoured of 
him, and conſequen 
e the therefore convey kim 


Wing him a ord view - 


itous for his 


. 
7 


new MO FIS TW MAGNA ue 


e r ee ee 


Soy Was Yar from tlirking it fa 
ory, it determined bim — more 


I 
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2 INE PTY ARIES: 


oh cave, where ſhe 
repaſt of fruits, and 
td Lake his thirk, 


; 
then open his boſem, then laugh at him 


for covering it. She way, it ſeems, à per- 


indt ion for the every day cam 
fob en en WF the mich 


Ned buglts, und dredes.. She 
ike brought him a 88 many ſpoils, 
lovers had lented to 
ſo wat bis cave wAðM/ richly adorned 
* the. line of beaſts, and 
feathers of fowls, 
A mat Werde afforded. ' To make 
his confinement more tolerable, ſhe would 
him in dhe duſk of the evening, or 
by the favour bf the n light, to Un- 
frequented groves andſolitudes, and ſhew | 
him where to lie down in afaty, and fleep 
amidſt the falls of ps: and me 
of nightingales. Her part was to 
they and hold him awake in her arms, for fear 
of her countrymen ; und awake him on 
'v6caſions, to conſult his ſafety. In this 
manner did the lovers palſy away their 
tie, "611 they had Jearned « Innguage of 
their own, in which the — Frag com- 
municated to his miſtreſs, h 


& ſhould be to have her in his own cout, 


where ſhe ſhould be cloathed in ſuch fils 
as his waiſtcoat was made of, and be car- 
Tied in houſes drawn by horſes, without 

being Expoſed to wind and weather, All 
this he her the enjoyment of, 


neut fuch” fears and alarms ks they 


were tormenited with. In this tender cor- 
reſpondence theſe lovers lived for ſeveral 
months, when Yatico, inftruRted by her 
lover, diſcovered a veſſal on the coaſt, tb 
which ſhe made ſignals; and'inthenight, 
with the utmoſt joy and ſatisſu en, ac- 
<companied him to a ſhip's ere of hi 
countrymen, bound for”. Batbailces. 
When a veſſe] from the main arrives in 
wr vu 55 N . 8 come 
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ey, as with us of 


| 0 r 5 
Tuo de hon; Mr. Thamas Inkle, now 
| coming inte Englich terrtones, began 
rg . Ae * time, 
and ta weigh with himſelf how man 

” be bag al 


ys intereit of his 

uring his Ray, with. Verico- This formation to riſe in his demands upon 
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A NOELICA was the oulychildgt- 


a worthy gentleman, who, having 
| loſt his wife, aud dying himſelf duri 
the infancy of his daughter, left her, wi 
an eſtate of about a thouſand a year, to 
mme care of his moſt intimate friend, -2 
man of great integrity and benevolence, 
with a moderate fortune and a numerous 

ily, Angelica grew vp in the moſt 
-- affeRtionare intimacy with all the children 
of her excellent guardian; but her fa» 
vourite friend was his eldeſt daughter, 
whom we will call Fauitina, She was 
born in the ſamg year with Angelica, 
and poſſeſſed the fame intelligent ſweet. 
neſs of l with the additional ad- 
vantages of a beautiful countenance 
- majeſtick perſan. Angelica had never 
any claim to either of theſe perfections: 
her ſtature was rather below the common 
ſize; and her features, though 15 
by modeſty, and auimated by a li. 
underſtanding, were neither re nor 
handſome; but, from, the tenor of her 
life, it may be queſtioned, if any female 
ever poſſeſſed a mor beautiful foul. At 
e of rwenty-three ſhe continued to 
reſide in the houſe of her guardian, when 
2 young man of pleaſing perſon and moſt 
engaging manners, to whom we will give 
the name of Eumenes, became a very aſ- 
ſiduous viſiter at that houſe, He Was a 
man of the faireſt character, hut of a 
narrow fortune; and many people, 
who ſuppoſed him enam of Anze- 
lica'se e, to cenſure the g dian 
of that lady for encouragi preli- 
min 5 to ſo-unequat a match: they 


even tor 
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as Eumenes was particu- 
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Gve, and careful what account he ſhonld 
be-able to give his friends of his voyage.” 
Upon which conſideration, the | 
and frugal young man fold Varico to 4 
arbadian merchant; notwithſtanding 


the poor girl, to commiſtrate her condi= _ 
tion, told hi ö 


im that ſhe was with child by 
ym: but he only made uſe of that in- 
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would ſoon ſettle himſe 

ing with the heireſs. Her guardian, who 
governed all his houſhold by genilenefs 
and affetion, had too much confidence 


in his ward to apprehend ſuch an event: - 


but he began to think, that a ſerious and 
mutual paſſion was taking root in the 
boſom x each party; an opinion in which 


he waz confirined,. by obſerving, that 


- while bis daughter was engaged in a diſ- 


e weeks, Eumenes con- 


tant viſit of 
tinued to fr t the houſe with his 
uſual aſſiduity, and ſeemed to court the 
ſociety af Angelica. The old gentleman 
was, however, miſtaken in one part of 
his conje&ture; for Eumenes only ſought 
the company of 
and pleaſing fliend of his abſent ſavou - 
rite: but, as be had 3 confeſſed 
his love, the gentle Ange ow ny her 
guardian, pulgtergretes ) is aſſiduity, 
and conceived for him the 

feftionz which, with her uſual frahk- 
neſs, ſhe determined to impart to her dear 
Fauſtina, as ſoon as ſhe returned. Fr 


this reſolution ſhe was accidentally di- 


verted by joyous confuſion, which diſ- 
covered itſelf both in the features a 
behaviour of Fauſtina; who, on the ver 
day of her return, eagerly put a letter in- 
10 the hand of Angelica, and requeſted 
her to read it in her cha 
to converſe in private with her fa · 
ther on it's important contents. The 
letter was from Eumenes. It contained 
a paſſionate declaration of his attachment 
to Fauſtina, and a very romantick plan 


to facilitate their ſpeedy marriage. What 
the feelings of 1 muſt N 
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peruſal of this letter, I. mall leave 


und only ſay that, having ſubd 


F 


traces of her own painful emotion before 


Fauſtina had finiſhed her conference with 
ber father, ſhe entered their apartment. 
Fe found her friend in tears, and the be- 


nevolent old gentleman endeavouring to 


8 f make his agitated — yn ſmile again, 


treating the propoſal as a jeſt, a 
claring that he would conſent to theunion 


of two tender romantick lovers as ſoon - 
us they could 1 a proſpec̃t 


of ſtarving; which, he ſaid, from the ex · 
eee of Eumenes, they might poſ. 
bly accempliſh in the courſe of twenty 
ars!. The generous Angelica inſtant- 


5 Y became the patroneſs of Eumenes and 
Fo 


uſtina; ſhe interceded for their being 


immediately allowed to form the happi- 


nels of each other; and, to obviate every 


rental objection to the match, ſhe in · 
Pied on ſettling half her fortune upon 


them, with 8 of becoming a part 


of their fami „ 


Tyuhe guardian of Angelica treated her 


mantick idea with a mixture of admi- 


ration and ridicule. Eumenes and Fau- 
tina 3 it with the moſt ſerious 
tude; 


grati hut, at the ſame time, rejected 


che too generous offer with a reſolution 


fo noble and fincere, that it increaſed the 


ardept deſue which Angelica felt to make 


her own eaſy fortune the ſole inſtrument 
of their | happineſs: but all her 
liberal efforts for this purpoſe were as li- 


berally oppoſed; and all ſhe could obtain 


For each other, and to marry 


was, a promiſe from her guardian to 
allow the loyers to cheriſh their affection 
| as ſoon as 
Eumenes, who had juſt taken orders, 


| mould obtain preferment ſufficient to 


ſupport a wife. This, however, was an 


event whichthe worthy father of Fauſtina 


had not the happineſs of ſeeing: he died 
in the following year; and Angelica, who 
bad no longer any controuler to appre - 
hend in the management of her fortune, 


rene ed ber former generous propoſal to 


her friends. They * in their 
magnanimous refuſa} of her — 
though ſome family circumſtances made 
them peculiarly anxious to ſettle together 


as ſoon as poſſible on ar. roger? nia 
p- 


viſion. An event, however, ſoon 


pened, which enabled them to marry 


withour any treſpaſs on the rules of ceco- 
pomical diſcretion. Eumenes was unex- 


e to one of the moſt va- 
| wings in the kingdom, by a no- 


On 


new NoveLisT's MAGAZINE. |; 
efſed to give it him in 
a juvenile and almoſt ſor- 


_ conſequence 
* friendſhip with his decexſed fa - 
fortuy 


eſteem: yetſh 


a 


f 
t 
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bleman, who 


This ſurprizing ſtroke of 


rtune made the lovers and their ſym- 
. pathetick friend compleatly happy : 


wedding was ſoon adjuſted; elica 


ſettled herſelf in a pleaſant villa within a. 


few miles of the wealthy rector, who was 
ſurrounded in a few years with a very 
uted not a little to the happineſs of her 


friends; being frequently at their houſe; ;: 


and, when ſhe returned to her own, being 
conſtantly accompanied by one or two 
of the little ones. She had a iar 
delight, and was ſingularly ſkilful, in the 
cultivation rag minds. She re- 
jected ſeveral of maria z and her 
general anſwer was, that f would 
never change her ſtate, becauſe the al- 
ready enjoyed the higheſt pleaſure that 
human life can ow, in the ſhare 


which her frieads allowed her to take in 


the education of their lovely children, 


Eumenes and Fauſtina vied with each 


other in doing juſtice to the virtues and 


talents of this admirable woman; and, 
—_ many years of the moſt familiar 
and friendly intercourſe with her, they 
continued to 4 wy her with increaſing 
e had ſome ſecret merits, to 
which they were utter ſtrangers till 
death had robbed them for ever of her 
engaging ſociety, | 
About four years ago, the excellent 
Angelica contracted an epidemical fever, 
and departed to a better world, at the age 
of forty- ſeven. She left the bulk of her 
fortune to be divided equally among the 
children of Fauſtinaz and there was 


Found, in a little cabinet which contained 


ber wlll,” tle followina--extrachh 
letter to that lady, 


MY VERY DEAR Nn 
HAVING enjoyed your entire con- 
H fidence from our infancy, I think 
myſelf bound to apologize to you for 
having returned it, during ſeveral years, 
with diſguiſe and deluſion, Be not 
ſtartled at this ſurprizing intelligence 
Bot why do I ſay ſtartled? The moments 
for ſuch terror will be paſt, and you will 
be able to feel only a melancholy ten- 
derneſs towards your beloved Angelica, 
when you read this paper, as it is not to 
reach you till ſhe is no more: perhaps it 
may never reach youz yet I hope it will, 
I pray to Heaven that you may ſurvive 
- 3 me, 
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dme and in that eomfortable expeftation boaſt in this paper, that I have been bs 
I ſhall here pour forth, to you my whole inviſible architect of the happineſs which 


we have now enjoyed together for many , 
years: It was the unſeen hand of your 
* chat made you the happy wis 
of Eumenes, by placing him in that pres 
ferment to which his virtues have gwen 
him ſo juſt z title. How I was tortus 
! enabled to make, and to conceal 

ſo deſirable a purchaſe, you will perfectly 
comprehend from the colleftion 6f pa- 
pers / which I ſhall leave in the cabinet 
with my will and this letter. As "FRE 
as the diſcovery could wound your hotiet 
pride, by a load of imaginary obliga- 
tions, I determined never to make it; but, 

ſo ſtrange is human pride! we arerever 
hurt by the idea of obligation to the dead 
and remember, as I ſaid once before, 
that I am now ſpeaking from the grave. 

By this conduct Lam humouring, at one 
and the fame time, both your pride au 
my on; for, I will here avow, that T 
am very ambitious of increafingy after 
my death, that pure and perfe& xe 

which ye have both ſhewn, through the 
courſe of many ſocial years, to your 
living Angelica. But, while I am thus 


2 heart. rex N ' . N 
Tou may remember that, when we 
were firſt enlivened os acquaintance 
of Eumenes, I was frequently wallied 
on his attention to mei as that attention 
-was ſufficient to miſlead rhe vanity of 
any girl, I need not bluſh in confeſſing 
to you it's effect upon / me -I forgot, in 
your abſence, the ſuperiority of your at- 

tractions z and, credulouſly ſuppoſing 

1 1 of Eumenes was ſettled 
on myſelf, I haſtily gave him my heart. 
As I never deſigned, however, that this 
fooliſh hearf ſhould hide any of it's 

. foibles from my Fauſtina, I was 1 a 
paring to tell you the true ſtate of it, 
when you imparted to me the ſurpri 
ing, im t letter, which declared 
the wiſer choice of Eumenes, Yes, 
my dear, I ſay ſincerely, the wiſer choice, 
and ſhall prove it ſo. Remember that 
I am now ſpeaking as from the grave, 
and you will not ſuſpect me of flat- 
tery.— But, to return to that heart- 
ſearching letter: I will confeſs to you, 
that I wept bitterly for ſome minutes, 


as ſoon as I had firſt peruſed it. I felt 
as fooliſh as a child who, having built 


for the firſt time a caſtle of cards, fees it 


ſuddenly overthrown{+ But my heart 


ſoliciting an increaſe of your affection, 
let me guard that very affection from one 
painful exceſs, I know you both ſo 
well, that I am almoſt ſure you will ex- 


ſoon corrected the errors of my vain ima- 
ginatzon ; I began to commune with m 
own ſoul; I ſaid to myſelf—* Why am 
© thus mortified ? What is my wiſh? Is 
it not to'fee and make Eumenes hap- 
* py? Aud is not this ſtill in my power? 
* Not, indeed, as a wife, ſince he has 
* judiciouſly choſen a lovely girl, much 
more likely to ſucceed in that character; 
5 but ſtill as the friend of two excellent 
© creatures, formed for each other, and 
_ dear to me.” It was thus I 
oned with myſelf. My benevolence - 
and my — were highly flattered in 
this ſelſ· debate; and it gave me ſpirit to 


claim together, on firſt reading theſe | 
pers Good God! what a = 
* creature, to make ſuch a ſacrifice of 
5 herſelf for our fakes But, affeftion- 
ate as theſe expreſſions may be, they 
will be far from juſt. Be aſſured, my 
dear friends—and I now —_— the lan- 
age of ſober reaſon—T have made no 
| Jam. og fo far from it, I am convinc- 
— from a long and feriqus ſurvey of 
human life, that the moſt ſelfiſh and 
worldly being could not have purſued 
any ſyſtem more conducive to their own 
rivate intereſt and advantage than mine 
been. You will agree with me in 
act towards you both in the manner you this truth, when I impart to you ſome of 
well remember. It hurt me much to find my own philoſophical remarks, I will 
that my darling propoſal for your ſpeedy begin with one of the moſt im 
union was thwarted fo long; ſhall I ſay, it will ſurprize you: it is this. Iam 
by your nobleneſs of nature, or by your thoroughly convinced, that I ſhould not 
falls delicacy? I believe I called it at the have been happy, had I been what 1 
time by the latter name, being thoroughly once ardently/ hoped to be, the wife of 
uaded that, in your condition, I would Eumenes, Hear my reaſon, and ſub- 
have accepted from you the offer which ſcribe to it's truth. Amiable as he is, [ 
I made, At length, however, the time he is a little haſty in bis temper ; and 
arrived, in which I was enabled to ac- this circumſtance would, have ſuf- 
compliſh, in a manner unknown to you, ficient to make us unhappy: for ven 
the darling object of my ambition. ſuppoling I had been able to treat it with 
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5 ding, yot wil de humour 
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Suarks of irritation, which are entin- 
E 
Take it, my dear, as one of 
my maxiuns, that every cara, —.— 
2 ught to have 2 2 
' wiſe: _ „ though ſenſe —— 
1 may be the effential re- 
is maſculine foiblez yet, 
== me, their operation is quickened 
old on a heart. piercing light of a 
Leountenance. I was led to this 
— by a very painful ſcene which 
ee nd Lo ESSE 
with me g 
Part of his ſon Charles, in a little diſ- 
pute 8 n; and, though I ar- 


ſharply, after the boy t had quitted 


the room, that I ſhewed, indeed, much 


Fondneſs to the child, but no true friend. 
ſuip ta the father. The expreſſion ſtun 
me {© deeply, that I no longer retai 
ect command over my own 


the extent of that friendſhip which he 
ſo unjuſtly, I ſhould certainly 
ve betrayed the arling ſecret of my 
e which 1 had reſolved to keep in- 
violate to the end of my days, had not 
the ſudden. of my dear Fau- 
Mak ſuggeſted to me all the affeRioyate 
reaſons for my ſecreſy, and thus reſtored 
2 myſelf. 2 — now thewed 

r very yperiority over my are 
guments; . without the aid of 


7 words, but with a ſweetneſs of manner 
uliar to herſelf, the reconciled, in a 


minutes, the too haſty father, not 
only to poor Charles, but to the more 
ehildiſh' Angelica, This, I believe, was 
the only time that I was in danger of 
a ſecret which I had, I think, 
judiciouſly-impoied upon myſelf; for my 
Aliſguiſe on this point, as it equally con- 
ſulted aur mutual pride and delicacy 


whether true or falſe . no mat- 


ter has, I conceive, been very favour- 
able to our general happineſs: to my 
own, I am ſure it 72 n all thuſe mo- 
depreſlion, to-which, 


I believe, every m is in ſame degree 


_ Hubje&, nothing bas relieved me ſo much 
as the animating recollection, that I have 


been the unknownarchiteRof my friends 
fFelicixy. There is ſamething angelick 


| * idea, "ſupremely e 
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temper ; 
_ and, to convince him of „ 


| ſelf, many touchin 


honeſt pride 

Pleaſed as 1 my ever been with 

view of my own conduct, N 

. romantick, Iwan 
no means recommend. it, to another 

ſemal un my ſ tuation; ena 6d Pk 


that ſhe 1 not be as difiatereſted as 
myſelf, but leſt in hes en e ſhould 
not find a Fauſtina; LI not been 


my own virtue, but the virtues of my 
lovely, inimitable friend, which = 


given the full ſucceſs to my project. 


my Fauſtina and Eumencs 

many other married folks, i ee 
frequent bickering or debate, I ſhould, 
1 doubt not, like many. other good ſpin- 
ſters, who are witneſſes of ſuch connu - 
bial altereation, have entertained the vain 
idea that I could have managed the tem · 


per of 198 lordly creature much better 3 
very calmly, he and, of 


courſe, ſhauld have been v 
reſtleſs that I was not his wif 9 


ſince her marriage, beheld or 
her and Eumenes without a 


moſt — declare to ber, I pe | 
1 


ſuaſion that Heaven had wade thaw (6 r 


each other, But it is high time to fipiſh 
— ular confeſſion, in which, per 

PSs 
I will only add — 8 that 
may continue heal 


pineſs to my two ae. ET 5 


riod aſhgned- to my mortal 
— that, Whenever I may conls t _— enjoy 
their frien on earth, they will ten- 
derly forget all the faibles, and wutyally 
char * e. of their affectionato 


ANGELICA. | 


% 


This generous old maid diſplayed 
alſo in her will, which ſhe compoſed ber- 
oy On of her af. 


fe&ionate ſpirit. houſe in which 


ſhe reſided, the left as a little legacy to 


Fauſtina; and requeſted her friends to 
remove into it upon her deceaſe, that 


Fauſtina might not be expoſed to a more 


inful removal, if ſhe ſhould happen to 
— her huſband. As ſhe knew that 
a compliance with this requeſt would 
lead her friends into ſame depreſſive ſen- 
ſations, ſhe contrived to furniſh 
with an engaging, 2 K* 1 
occupation, Y requeiti to bu! 
a kind of —— ts herſelf, under 
the form. of a little temple to friendihip, 
on a fayaurite {pot in the garden. 
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trivial of her tequeſts has igiou 
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K VERY good od and amiable quality 
g was united in this charming crea-- 
her perſon 


ture the exquilite beat 
was an . of de e and in- 


nocence of her mind; and, notwith- 
landing the poſſeſſion of a ſplendid for- 
ture, with it's correſpondent advantages, 
13 in iy ve to every 
vibration o hy and pity. 
Jefiima 9 15 dna We of 
reputable parents, who both died while 
was in'a ſtate of infancy, Her aunt, 
Id lady, who lived on a decent com- 
petence in the neighbourhood, pleaſed 
with the attractive elegance of her fair 
niece, took her home, tor the purpoſe of 
having her «educated in every laudable 
and polite accompliſhment under her 
n immediate direction. 
It was in this retired and happy ſitua- 
tion that ſhe matured thoſe virtues and 
graces, thoſe artleſs and engaging man- 
ners, thoſe ſoftneſſes and delicacies - 
nature and deportment, which captiyat 
every one who knew 1 


all her acquaintance with the warmeſt in- 


tereſt in her fortunes. 8 
Her aunt, to whoſe attentions ſhe was 
ſo much indebted, regarded the riſing 
excellencies of the beauteous Jeſſima 
with delight. e contemplation of her 
virtues filled the placid evening of the 
old lady's days with ſerenity and 
pleaſure. In their rural walks, ſhe en- 
tertained her tender charge with a recital 
of whatever her experience afforded, in 
leſſons of the moſt eaſy and pleaſing in- 
ſtraction; and in this manner moulded 
her young heart to early and unaffected 
virtue. 2 | 
She had but juſt entered her teens 
when her only uncle returned from In- 
dia, and brought with him an immenſe 
fortune. He was chartned to find Jeffima 
To exact an image of hex other, of whom 
the old gentleman had been always pal 
ſionately fond. He inftamly purchaſed 
a beautiful villa, Where he carried his 
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rente, generoſity enetoſity of Atigelica, but we 
tender and unaffected forrow Tien which 


— . 
+ 


” 
- 


that of ag, Yarn. to her merit, a 
woclaiming their unexampled obligs. 


— 


filter and his niece; and, obſerving U 
liberality of Jeſſima's diſpoſitioh, put it 
in her power to indulge it without re- 

This ſudden change of fortune pro- 
duced no alteration in her nianners, 
which became, if poſſible, more con- 
deſcending "than before. Her inquiries 
concerning the miſerable were only more 
conſtant, and her beneficence more e · 


tenſive. . . 
died while Jeffima was = 


= 


Her avnt 
her fifteenth year; and the day of 
poor old lady's death, in the revoh 
of the ſubſequent years, was to Jeſſima 
a day of abſence and ſalutary medi- 
tation, 2 i 

She had ſcarcely diſcontinued her 
mourning for the demiſe of ſo valuable a 
relation, when her uncle addreſſed her 
one morning, as they ſat by themſelyes 
at 8 in the following man ne 

© You are now, my dear fam a, the 
© fole heireſs of 'my Leek, the 


ſo ie, All the 
property of our family will eventually 
© centre in you. My growing ipfirmities. 
© afford me an hourly warning thatT 
© muſt ſoon be gathered to my, fathers. 
7 ** __ we ax anxious to 
de you ſettled in life. Your accom- 
„ phſliients, ud well as ybur fortune, 
© will entitle you to à match among fa- 
* milies of the firſt rank in the king- 
* dom; and young Lord Townly has 
© for ſome time profeſſed the moſt vio- 
© tentattaehment to your perſon, though 
© my reſpe& for the memory of your 
* worthy and amiable aunt would not 
© permit me to diſclole the circumltance 
© before.” | . 
Jeſſima was fo much aſtoniſhed at this 
unexpected diſcovery, that ſhe remained 
for ſome moments fifent, - and at len 
dropped inſenſihle from lier chair. Hei 
uncle, equally grieved and alarmed buy 
the apparent angdich into which his | 
= Had thrown the lovely gt), watched 
x 7 neſs 


_ : 
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neſs and ſoficitude, He had ſoon the hap- intention but happineſs belongs not ts 
| paneſs of ſeeing ber revive, and — 4 ſucha wretch as I am," 3 
_ embraced her with tears of joy. | F . ſilent; but her uncle 
entreated Mr im 


8 She then unboſomed herſelf to her 
wucle without reſerve. She did not think 


* 


oo 


A fing to your youth, ſh 


movi 


It confiſtent with her duty to harbour 
even a thought with which he was un- 
ee The gentleman who farm 
ed heraunt's eſtate had an only ſon, who, 
long before her uncle's arrival in Eng- 
knd, had frequently enjoyed the plea- 
fare of her eget The great qualities 
und engaging diſpoſition of this young 


man made an indelible impreſſion on her 


heart at a time when his fortune was 


| »  Ukely to be much ſuperior to her own. 


In an early ſtage of this fond intercourſe 
they had exchanged the molt ſolemn pro- 
mille of eternal fidelity to each other, 
with the conſent of her aunt, but greatly 


2 the ſevere will of the young mans 
_ * "When Jeſſima's uncle was made a6 


* 


inted with the real ſtate of her mind, 
— old gentleman deſiſted from 


an 
forbid,” ſaid he, * that my 'for- 
.* time, which IT hope will prove a bleſ- 
be the bane 
© of your felicity!? 


In conſequence of this declaration, : 
they ſet out next morning on a viſit to 
farmer Wills, whoſe houſe was ſituated 


about thirty miles diſtant. They met 
the old man before they arrived at his 


\ houſez but he was not acquainted with 
_ the perſons of either Jeſſima or her uncle. 


Me are come, Mr. Wills, ſaid the 
bob, © to make you happy.“ 
Friend, replied the other, without 

his hat, for he was one of the peo- 
plc called Quakers, © I know not who 

* thou art; I thank thee for thy good 


7 


befallen him: we have ſent 


er importunity on the ſubject 


quainted with the hiſtory of his ſorrows, | 


© My fon, Sir,' rejoined the ker 
© who never diſobeyed the — his 


parents, and who was the comfort of 


our declining age, had formed an at- 
© tachment with a woman, from 
© the time of his being a boy at ſchool ; 
© but ſhe is become of late fo rich, by 
© the arrival of a wealthy uncle from 
© India, that we kind hs Sata She, for 


above a twelvemonth, to hear any tid- 


© ings of Her ſituation. My 

© has been all that time in a ſtate of diſ- 
traction. He wandered from home about 
c two days ſince, and we know not 
© whither he is gone, or what may have 
where 
© in ſearch of him; but, alas! it was, 
© without ſucceſs.” - 

The extreme affliction of Jeflima, at 
this affecting narrative, ſoon diſcovered 
who the ſtrangers were, She wasimme- 
diately conveyed to the houſe, without 
w_ evident ſigns of life. By the greateſt 

duity and tenderneſs, the fond maid 
began to revive; and was inthe act of ex- 
plaining the true reaſons for her diſcon- 
tinuing the correſpondence with you 
Wills for ſo long a period, when the Fatal 
news was brought that his body had 
been found lifeleſs in a river at ſome diſ- 
tance, - 

An account of the horrid cataſtrophe 
had ſcarcely aſſailed her ear, when poor 

eſſima gave a loud ſhriek, and expired. 
hey were both huried in one grave and 
the tale of their unfortunate loves will 


never be forgotten on the banks of the 


Medway. 


PRINCE VIOULTIS. 


r AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


' TRANSLATED FROM THE-FRENCH OF M. DE BONNEVILLE. 


3 ' BY FRANCIS ASHMORE, Esdo. 


"os He wan king of Samarcande, 


and he governed his dominions in 


| pou He had made himſelf reſpected 


urs; but the idea- of en- 


y his neigh! 


+ larging the boundaries of his own poſ- 
ſellions, by vncroachments on theirs, had 


never once entered his mind. He was 
feared, and he was loved, by his enemies; 
and his ſubjects, ſenſible of the many 
bleſſings which they derived from his 
reign, had named him Hazem the Good. 
Io here 


he enjoyed that extreme of bu- 


W K «a © «a 


* 4 iO 
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of kings. 


Hazem had an only ſon; and, conſe- . 
in his 


— 


quently, nothing was neg 


| education. Vioulis was not committed 


— 


to the care of a derviſe; and, though a 

- ©. which ſhould dethrone kings, and bind 

The .onl E of the mo youth | 
0 ef d 


prince, was an amiable young man, 


was that of glory; and his chief delight 


was in the recitals of the bloody battſes, 


and innumerable conqueits, of the great 


King Mabpoul-har, the great King Tra- 


\ra-Long, and the great King Hiolam. 
We Europeans, it is true, hardly know 
the names of theſe immortal potentates ; 
but the annals of Samarcande, now un- 
fortunately, loſt, were filled with their 
famous exploits. 

The too highly extolled actions of 
theſe mighty heroes lighted up an ardent 
flame in the boſom of the young prince; 
and rendered the inactivity to which his 
father's pacifick ſentiments confined him, 
extremely irkſome. 

One fine evening, in the ſpring, as Vi- 
oulis ſat alone on the declivity of a little 


- hill near Samarcande, leaning on a roll 
of the Samarcandian annals, and griev-- 


ouſly refleQing on the obſcurity of his 
youth, a venerable old man ſuddenly ap- 
peared before him. 

The ſage wore a long flowing robe of 
celeſtial blue; his features were reſplen- 
dent with light; and his ſilver beard de- 
ſcende$in ringlets to his waiſt, which 
was encircled with diamonds. 

Who are you, my friend?” ſaid the 

old man; © you appear to me in great af- 
© fliction,* 

I know not who you are, good and 
© venerable ſage?* 

© The ſage is him who is not known; 
* whoislittle defirousto be ſo; and who, 
© to be happy, needs not the favour of 
* kings. I pity the wretched, and ſome- 
times give them advice; not for my own 
© honour, but for their advantage. Tell 
© me, then, the cauſe of your ſadneſs?” 

* Lwant employment.“ 

Of what kind?” : 

© Such as may announce to the aſto- 

* niſhed world, that there exiſts a Prince 

© Vioulis!* 

But how far are you deſirous tliat 

© the knowledge of your name ſhould ex- 

tend?” 4 wn 
© The farther the better.” 

© You wiſh, then, that all the people 
© in the univerſe ſhould know and ſpcak 
of you?” | | 


| A „ PRINCE” FIQULIS. - 
man felicity, which is ſo ſeldom the lot 


© ſhould aſtoni 


= 


Ves, all; if it be poſſible;? 

And what would you do for the at- 
* tainment of your wiſh?? 

* I would perform exploits which 
the moſt valiant.” 
© In battle, no doubt! Conqueſts, 
© whole nations in chains? 

Is it poſſible that you can read hearts! 
©. Give me, venerable ſage, your advice, 
for a ſeeret flame conſumes me. 

. © Riſe, then!” ſaid the old many and, 
in penſive filence, he walked with him 
for ſome time on the hill. | 

Night now advanced, and Vioulis was 
unable to penetrate the myſtery of this 
unaccountable reſerve: yet his heart was 
already full of confidence in the ſtran- 
ger's counſel, for which he impatiently 
waited ; and he felt a profound reſpect, 
which he had never before entertained for 


any perſon whatever. 
Tam 


oing to inſtruct thee, Vioulis,* 
ſaid the ſage; * liſten, therefore, with 
attention. Let us fit down on this lit-- 
«© tle hill.” | | 
The modeſt Vioulis ſeated himſelf by 
fide of his venerable companion. 
© Look at that majeſtick moon! How 
© tranquil ſhe is! And fee, all around 
© her, the ſtars, and the beautiful ſky 
The ſtar which you perceive below, 
apparently within balf an inch of Si- 
© r1us, is in reality ſo far diſtant ſrom 
© Sirius, that the x o which this day 
© left that ſtar, though they dart in one. 
© minute more than-three hundred Sa- 
© marcandian leagues, could not arrive 
© as far as Sirius in leſs than eight mil- 
© lion revolving years, as well by your 
© computation as ours. Should that 
© ſtar, therefore, become one day ex- 
© ting, it's rays: muſt doybtleſs conti» 
nue to enlighten Sirius eight thouſand 
© years, after the ftar itſelf was no 
* more.” x% 
Vioulis ſighs with aſtoniſhment. | 
That ſtar, which is called Haro, con- 
tinued the ſage, is a ſun, round which 
« fifty-one planets revolve. Among 
© theſe planets, or worlds, there is one 
© called the Imbecile, and which has 
eight moons. The Imbecile planet is 
© rather more than ten million times the 
« ſize of this globe, and contains many 
© ſelf-deemed rational beings. The Im- 
© becilians, however, are only ſixty yards 
© highs have but fixteen ſenſes, and do 
not live longer than three ages; while 
* the iphalutants.of 2 by 
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vilized; and thele'civilized nations, 
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_ © their little teleſcopes 


to the venerable ſage, ha 


+ the Imbecile planet, ſeveral mi 
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| * nets are for be mog part two hilndred . Anciently,* continued the fage, here 


*-eNs in height, and live from twenty to 
ö 2 thouſand Lee 

nding this inferiority or Im- 
E — imagine the ee Tn 
©. created for them alone: and they are 


©, © weak enougb to ſhink, that Haro, and 


© the eighteen moons; and the fifty pla- 
© nets; and the millions of ſtars which 
not above a quat - 
iter of a league in length, enable them 
© todifcover; and, in ſhort, all the ſtars 


_ © ſeen both by day and by night, are pla- 


* ced in the firmament for no other pur- 


© -pole than to give them light. 
Wiöoulis, who had already crept cloſe 
raly ared to 


er 

There are, proceeded the ſage, in 
f lions of 

nations; all different, and all barba- 

rous. Some, however, are called ei- 


who believe tliemſelves to be the beſt 

people in the world, the moſt aſtoniſh- 

ing works of the creation, are in reality 
© a very ſtrange ſpecies of animals. 
Every year, for example, on à certain: 
* day, to demonſtrate their joy, they 
© bruiſe their voſes with little ones; a 
practice which has no other merit, than 
© that of taking away the very ſmall de- 
© gree of underſtanding they originally 
© poſſeſſed, Certain ſecret ſprings in this 
75 dab planet, ſuddenly elevate the 
© firſt comer fo high, that he has no more 
© uſe of his fight than if he were quite 
© blind: theſe happy men are deno- 


© minated the privileged tribunes with 


© ſixteen ſenſes; and yet, very often, all 
© theſe: tribunes together do not poſſeis 
© common ſenſe. 
Their derviſes, for they alſo have 
© their derviſes, are divided between IDA 


© and Ora. "Theſe two words have no 


© meaning in their language; but, not- 
* withſtanding that material circum- 
© ſtance, the Imbecilians, merely for the 
4 difference between them, have maſla- 
© cred, poiſoned, and heartily curſed, 
© each other, tor thirty thouſand ages. 
© They have laws; but it requires ten 
ages to read them, twenty ages to com- 
© prehend them, and a thouſand ages to 
© apply them with juſtice, | . 
.. all the while, my dear Vioulis, 
© they ſpeak with the utmoſt diſdain 
© of the other harbarous-nations, and 
« modeſtly cl] themſelyes the moſt per- 
+ fe works of the creation, + 4 
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© were, in the Imbecile planet, certain 


_ ©-ſelf-deemed human r defirous to 


© acquire what they called glory; who 
© marched forth, with many millions of 


© armed men, to ſubdue all the nations 


«of their planet. In the ſhort ſpace of 
their reign of two thouſand years, theſe 
conquerors could only diſcover about 


and, in this purſuit, they carried fire 


W W „ 


© flouriſhing cities, the inhabitants of 
© which bad no other earthly fault, than 
that of wanting ſtrength or artifice, to 
C | xx "before their walls the ſcoun - 
© drels who deſtroyed them.? ? 

Vioulis, full of aſtoniſhment, ventured 
to raiſe his eyes towards the ſage; and 
hardly could they ſuſtain the radiance of 
his auguſt features. 


A good king, fatisfied with the li- 


© theſe rA actions, is ſel- 
dom ſeen in the Imbecile planet: as if 


„ mits of his own empire, and deſpiſing 


© themiſeriesof mankind conftituted the 


© glory of great kings!* | 

: Vioulis looked yp, and his reſpe&ful 
eye ſurveyed the thouſands of ſtars. 

_ © The Imbedcile planet is named the. 
© Madhouſe of the Creation. What do 
« you call your little planet? and have 


© you any conquerors ?——Byt you ſhall 


© bea good king, Vioulis; you ſhall be 


© juſt and amiable; a lover of the arts, 


© worthy to 1 them; and men ſhall 
© call you, Vioulis the Beneficent!' 

In 13 theſe words, the ve- 
nerable ſage, changed to 'a beautiful 
youth, embraced the prince, and inſtan- 
taneouſly diſappeared. 6 | 
Vioulis, humbly proſtrating himielf, 
in adoration of the Creator of the ſun 
and of the planets, returned to Samar- 
cande. | 

Rendered ſtill more tender by his ami- 
able conſort, V.uulis was now ſo far from 
being ambitious of conqueſts, that he ab- 
ſolutely became the pacificator of more 
than half the globe, ſuch was the uni- 
verſal confidence in his juſtice; and the 
v of other ſovereigns, in ſubmit- 

ing to his moderation, enabled him to 
ſave daily the lives and property of many 
thouſand men. | 

His ſubjects ſometimes erred; but he 
failed not to convince them of their er- 
rors yet theſe were the people who dreſ- 
ſed for him their altars; the people _ 

HO - - fem 


a thouſandth part of the Imhecilians ; 


and word, and all the horrors and 
© defolations of war, into millions of 
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ſeemed no longer to fear the froſts of 
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moſt diſtant. mountains, with an — 
inſcription, expreſſive of his worth, and 


their gratitude, Te. 7 * 


NATURAL DAUGHTER. 


A TALE FROM 


8 NOR Plympton is one of 
J the many huſbands who does not 
love his wife. Thus much can be ſaid 
in his vindication, that bis lady is far 
from being feminine or «miable: on the 
_ contrary, ſhe prides herſelf on having ac- 
uired a ſmattering of the dead lan- 
ages; and ſpeaks rench, German, and 
talian, admirably well, to thoſe who are 
no judges, She is likewiſe a 
in poetry, painting, and muſick. With 
theſe accompliſhments Mrs. Pl on 
can think none of her ſex worthy of tier 
ſociety, and domeſtick affairs are held in 
deteſtatione in a word, this lady, upon 
every occaſion, aſſumes the wv is nos 
and avoids the fine feelings of a woman. 
The conſequence of this abſurd conduct 
is, that the Governor was forced to find, 
in another place, his pleaſures and his 
amuſements. 

The firſt object of an illicit amour was 
Miſs Hortenſia Raymond, the daughter 
of a goldimith, who by his extravagance 
became a bankrupt, The Governor de- 


frayed the expences of her education, 


aced her in one of the firſt ſhops 


in Taviſtock Street, in order to learn 
every branch of millinery. This at- 
tachment was not the effe& of love, but 


that of a caprice which ſeldom laſts but 
for a few months. Hortenſia, in this 
ſituation, became acquainted with a 
oung muſician, who undertook to teach 
— to ſing. The Governor, looking 
upon this maſter in the light of a lover, 
| gave Hortenſia to underſtand, that he 
uld deſiſt from his viſits; if ſhe ever 
received any more leſſons from that 
young man. Hortenſia promiſed to 
comply with his injunction. 
She kept her reſolution for fix months, 
bat a favourite ſong got the better of her 
prudence. She ſent for the muſician; and, 


unfortunately, the Governor entered her 


apartment as the other- was going out: 


critick_ 


MODERN LIFE. 
| bo ks 
this produced a rupture, and the Gover — 
2 her an eternal adieu. 
| ſe particulars have their i - 
ance in this little hiſtory of * 
manners. Hortenſia, about ſix months 


after, was brought to bed of a girl, hom 


we ſhall call -Lavinia. mother 
adopted every poſſible mode to inform 
the Governor of this circumſtance, in or- 


der to procure # ſufficiency for her main- 


tenance; but he burnt her letters ùnope 


ed, and refuſed ſeeing any one in her be- 


half. 1 — worn out with reite - 
rated diſappointments, up all hope 

of Stiding foccouts from that 2 
and began ſerioufly to bring up her in- 
fant in the beſt manner ſhe was able; 
not doubting but chance or accident 
might effect what ſhe was not able to ob · 

tain by her fruitleſs importunities. * A 
«© weakneſs to one man it, ſaid Hor. 
tenſia, © undoubtedly a fault; but to re- 

= it with a ſecond, is infamous. 


ith this ſentiment, ſhe, for the ſpace 


of fourteen years, fulfilled the duties of 
a mother, and a virtuous woman. Time, 
however, had not made her lofe ſight of 


her favourite plan of r Aer 
means by which Lavinia ſhould become 


known to her father, and to clear up 
every doubt reſpecting her character 
prior to the rupture. She wis at that 

iod ignorant of the fate of her 
concluding that had been read by 


the Governor; and therefore ſhe was en- 


couraged to hope, that the perſonal and 


acquired accompliſhments of Lavinia 


would one day inſpire the father with Li 
affections a parent. mother, 
conſidering Lavinia arrived at the moff 


' intereſting epoch of hier life, and con- 


that the ravages of time had ren - 

unknown to mc | 8 
her enquiries accordingly. 2 
learnt that the Governor comin in 
ca; nd” 


cludin 
dered 
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: you returned it unopened. fourteen 


Kill without children. Having enquired 
e concerning his walks and hours 
of amuſement, ſhe contrived that Lavi- 
nia ſhould attract his attention. As ſoon 
as ſhe diſcovered him at a great diſtance, 
ſhe informed Lavinia, that the gentle- 
man ſhe ſaw coming that way was her 


. * 


ago: it is within but a few hours 
I obtained this information from Mrs. 
B. who had always aſſured me ſhehad 
delivered it into your hands, from a 
motive of tenderneſs to my then ſuffer, 


father. She obſerved, that her mother and 


bad been deſpiſed, and ſhe neglected; 


nevertheleſs, ſhe was inclined to ex 
that the ſteps ſhe had taken would lead 
to ſome kind of eclaireiſſement, and of 
courſe terminate in her fayour. This 
information cauſed the moſt; lively emo- 
tion in the breaſt of Lavinia, and ſhe 
beheld her father's. eyes faſtened upon 
with adegree of. curioſity and atten- 

tion. . Hortenſia, wearing a calẽche, ob- 
ſerved the conduct of the Governor, who 
was carefully watching the movements 
of Lavinia. At laſt they left the gar- 
dens, at the gate of the palace; and not. 
finding there a coach, expreſſed their 
concern ſo loud, as to be overheard by 
the Governor, who politely offered them 
his carriage, to ſet them down wherever 
they thought proper- Hortenſia, in the 
midſt of 
thanked him for his 2 and, after 
ſome ng compliments, ſhe and Lavi- 
nia * 7 — go Governor's equi- 
Page. hey were ſcarce feated, — 
the Governor recafleRed the features of 
the mother; and he immediately ex- 
claimed If I am not greatly deceived, 
vou are Hortenſia. . ATLAS 

© You are right, Sir, in your conjec- 
© tures,” anſwered the lady. Ko, 

© You have here, Madam, a lovely 
© little creature.” a3, | 

She is my niece, Sir.“ 

This ſur poſed information gave the 
Governor a ſecret pleaſure; and he preſſed 
Hortenſia, that ſhe would permit him to 
be better acquainted with the youn 
lady; and, as he ſpoke theſe words, he 
dart-d upon her looks of great tenderneſs 
and animation. Ho: tenfia, knowing the 


character of the Governor, feared to 


come to a proper explanation at once. 
She continyed to treat Lavinia, in his 
preſence, as her niece; but obſerving the 


real views that induced the Governor to 


be ſo aſſiduous in his viſits, ſhe thought 
it highly neceſſary to put a ſtop to them, 


by avowing the relation in which Lavinia 


really ſtood, * This letter, Sir,“ 25 | 
Hortenſia, will explain myſelf in a few 


4 
© * 


er confuſion and ſolicitude, 


© ings.” The Governor broke the ſeal, 


21, 01S 8, 
AN unfortunate creature, whom 


have Ner- after havin — : 


brought to bed of a daughter, has re- 


courſe to you; Sirz not in behalf of her. 


ſelf, but tor the helpleſs innocent who 
has claims- on your — ten- 
derneſs, | . i g 


© Where. is ſhe!' exclaimed Mr. 
Plympton, | 

* Here, Sir, before you, is my adored 
6 old.” 2 by 
Come, my daughter; come, and em- 
© brace thy aſtonilled father! 

. Theſe words were ſcarcely articulated, 
when Lavinia, with a cry of joy, flew 
to the arms of the Governor. This 
mute ſcene being paſſed in tears of ex- 
taſy, it was ſome time ere Mr. Plym 
ton recovered the faculty 6f l. 
Having contemplated his daughter's fea- 
tures with a ſtudied attention I have, 
faid he, * for ſame time, endeavoured to 
© trace the features of this lovely crea. 
© ture; and I now recal thoſe of a fiſter 
© that I tenderly loved, and who 1s now 
© no more. Yes, ſhe has her eyes, her 
mouth, and her enchanting ſmile. 
© Hortenha, what obligations am I un. 
der for this long — and 
* what injury has my ignorance occa- 
© fioned! Can you pardon me for a con · 
duct ſo highly reprehenſible?” 

Hortenſia, overwhelmed with the con- 
ſequences of this eclaireiſſement, an- 


ſwered him with tears, that announced, | 
her preſent happineſs, and a perfect ob. 
livion of what had paſt. The Governor, 


reading this language in every lineament 
of Hortenſia's countenance, turned about 
to his danghterz and obſeryed, that ſhe 
was arrived at an age that required his 
immediate attention towards a proper 
connection, and ſettling her in the beſt 
manner he was able. * I have a wife, 


ſaid hez © but if ever your conduct ſhovid 


«* reſemble hers,. I ſhould ceaſe to love 
ou. I have an object in view; he is, 
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* and his youth, amiable manners, and 
_ © addreſs; eanndt fail of inſpiring my 
© child with ſentiments of tenderneſs, 
I am not lefs certain that you will be 
© the object of his choice: who indeed 
©* can ſee thee, Lavinia, and not adore 
© thee? My fiſter, whom you reſemble 
© fo very much, was univerſally adored. 
I love my nephew as my fon, and I 
l have a my con _ as 

the heir to all my property. It may 
© be, however, E for the preſent, 
to conceal the circumſtance of your 
© birth, even to my nephew; and it 
© muſt beleft to my r if I ſhould 
© ſome time hence think proper to make 
© the diſcovery myſelf. As for you, 
5 Hortenifia, to whom I am indebted for 
© this invaluabletreaſure, judge how dear 
© youare to mel Then embracing his 
daughter, he added—* You are hence- 
forth to conſider me as the father that 
* adores his child; nevertheleſs, you 
© will be announced to the world as my 
* niece. When I have effected your 
© union, I ſhall be leſs ſolicitous of 
the ſentiments that contraſted minds 
© might adopt in our disfavour,” 

Hortenſia and Lavinia, left to felici- 
tate each other, enjoyed that tumultu- 
ous pleaſure that baniſhed ſleep from 
their eyes. - Early in the morning the 
Governor was announced, He in- 
formed Hortenſia, that he had taken pro- 
per lodgings for them in Harley Street; 
and that he would not permit his nephew 
to ſee his daughter till ke could ſee her in 
the externals of opulence and gentility : 
* 'And, therefore, I requeſt you will he 
© both ready to enter them by to-mor- 
pag Soaps of eſt of daughters, ſaid 

I am the happieſt of dau * ſai 
Lavinia, kiſſing his hands, which ſhe 
held while Mr. Plympton was talking. 
And I am the happieſt of fathers, ſaid 
the Governor. Your merit and vir- 
* tues are equal to your perſonal attrac: 
* tions. Adieu, my little enchantreſs ! 
I leave you, but it is only to contribute 
to the eaſe and comfort of you and 
: 3 

don as nece - 

tion was made, ER Love wo 
ed them both to their new apartments. 
Lavinia aſſumed the name of Miſs 
Plympton, who was recently come to 
town from her mother's manſion in Der- 
byſkire. The Governor maturely re- 


leted on the mode he was to adopt in 
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bringing about an acquaintance between 
Lavinia and his nephew. He determine 
ed to take him in his carriage, and to 
drive occaſionally down Harley Street. 


The uncle ſtopped at Lavinia's 2 4 


apologizing to his nephew, that he wou 
not detain him three minutes. A 
returned to his ſeat, Lavinia ſaluted him 
at the window, which was ſoon obſerved 
by the nephew, and caught his whole 
attention. Who is that handſome 
* young lady?” ſaid the nephew. One 
© of my relations, replied the uncle, 
« She is extremely beautiful, faid the 
other. Well, my nephew, if you think 


her ſo, and deſire to be introduced to 


© her acquaintance, I think I can ven- 
ture to preſent you without incurring 
*.any cenſure from her mother.” 
The next evening the nephew was in- 
troduced, for. the firſt time, to Lavinia's 
mother; who, as the reader naturall 
conjectures, received him in the moſt 


gracious and flattering manner. The. 


young man, delighted with the converſa. 
tion of Lavinia, became deeply ena. 
moured of her charms, and was extreme - 
ly preſſing with his uncle to ſpeak to her 


mother in his favour. ; 


But it is now high time to introduce - 


the learned lady, Mrs. Plympton. She 
had ſecretly, found out the intrigue of 
her huſband, but ſhe thought it beneath 
her way of thinking to diſplay the leaſt 
jealouſy on that account. On the con- 
trary, having one day, by miſtake, open- 
ed one of the letters of the unhappy Hor-. 
tenſia, ſhe was let into all her ſecrets. 
It is neceſſary to remark here, that if 
this lady were a very indifferent wife, ſhe 
poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, the vir- 
tues of humanity, and a generous diſ- 
poſition, She had, from that moment, 


contributed to the wants of the mother 
and child, by furniſhing the former with 
frequent commiſſions in the millinery 
l buſineſs, for which ſhe was always paid 
double the worth, under the pretence 


that ſhe was ſuperior to others in point 


of elegance and faſhion. This ſecret 
connection with Hortenſia ſoon gave 
Mrs. Plympton an opportunity of know-' 


ing that her huſband had renewed his 


former acquaintance; and ſhe found, 
upon nearer inveſtigation, that he had 
acknowledged Lavinia as his daughter. 


She eſteemed him the more for this gene · 
rous and manly E ſhe was h 


ly pleaſed that 


15 


As he 


igh- 
bad the ſatisfaRtion of” a 
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being a father, without ſupjecting her- 


If to the, pains of child-birth, and a 
thouſand other diſtreffing circumſtances, 
too humiliating for a woman who prided- 
herſelf in every qualification that was 


* 


| Energetick and maſculine: and, by a 
Fe 


pgvularity the more extraordinary, 
nce they never agreed in any one point, 
rs. Plympton had projected to eſtabliſh. 
vinia in a manner ſuitable to her con- 
dition. As ſhe was likewiſe very fond 
of her nephew, who had aſſiduouſl cul- 
tivated her good graces, ſhe had him in 
I; and, full of this idea, 

the propoſed to introduce him to an ele- 
fonts lovely woman, whorh ſhe had long 
nce adopted to ſucceed to her perſonal 


2 * independent of her marriage with 


r. Plympton. 0 
At the ſame time ſhe intimated, that 


a8 his uncle had made him his heir, ſhe. 
thought it an object of ſome moment, if 


he could unite their reſpective forrunes,, 


by TIRE the young lady, 


Jam, Madam, penetrated with a 
© ſenſe of the favours you have always 


4 conferred upon me; but as my fate is 


7 paced in- the hands of my uncle, I 


4 ope you will permit me to conſult 


with him upon that ſubject.) 


* © Your dutiful conduct towards your 
uncle is very grateful to me; and as 


I could wiſh to oblige him in a matter 


© of fach moment, 1 wiſh to know that, 
if he gives into it, it, would meet your 
£ znclination ?*. _. | 4 
Wich tranſport, dear Madam, I 
© ſhovld embrace your kind offers.“ 
- This converſation being ended, the 
nephew did not fall of communicating 
to his uncle the reſult, who was greatly 
alarmed at this piece of imtelligence. 
Mr. Plympton loit no time in giving 
Lavinia previous notice cf the exiraor- 
dinary viſit ſhe was foun to receave; and, 
hat he might become maſter of her mo- 
tives, he poſted hiniſelf in an adjo.ning 
apartment for that purpole. | 
Mrs. Plympton and her nephew were 
announced; and being conducted into 
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the drawing-room, Lavinia roſe to re- 


ceive her, with every poſſible mark of 
y + yl and confiderauon. After the 

xit ceremonious compliments were re- 
dq procally paſſed, ſhe communicated, in 
the moſt delicate terms poſſible, her long 


friendſhip, although unknown; and of 


ber wiſhes that ſhe would reeeive:the ad- 


eſs of. her, nephew. She obſerved, 


ks. CoH 


* 


prized. 
PoE 


f 
L 
* 
: 


that ſhe was anxiouſly deſirous to ſur- 
hoon nn Governor, as ſhe was certain 
uch à meaſure. would cauſe the-moſt 
Fg trips but to procore his c 
ſent ip the firſt inſtance, would deprive 
her of an advantage that highly 


he * delighted with the pro- 
paktion ſired his aunt would permit 
im to pay his addreſſes to Lavinia alone; 


and Mrs. Plympton prevailed on Lavi- 


nia to receive him the next day. 

As ſoon as he was withdrawn, Mrs. 
Plympton confeſſed. that ſhe had taken 
pains. to procure proper intelligence; that 
ſhe was greatly ® with the conduct 
of her mother; and charmed with the 
noble procedure of her huſband, who, 
ſhe found, had adopted her as his daugh- 


tere 
This information 


gave new ſpirits to 
Hortenſia and her daughter; threw 


themſelves at her feet, and implored her 
to indulge in their favour ſuch honour - 
able ſentiments, - 

The Governor did not quit his retreat 
till Mrs, Plympton had left the draw- 
ing. room, in order that ſhe might receive 


no obſtacle in purſuing her object. He 


alſo cautioned the nephew to, keep the 


ſecret, in order that Mrs. Plympton 
might always conſider the heh of 
Lavinia as the fruits of her own plan. 
Mis. Plympton gave her huſband 10 
underſtand, that ſhe would leave her 
nephew her heir- likewiſe, provided be 
would let her have the ſole direction in 
marrying him, according to her deſires 
and withes;z and that he would notmed- 


dle in the affair. This fingular pro- 


poſition met with many apparent dif- 
ficultics; bat as Mr. Plympton knew the 
drift of her iutemion, he acquieſced in 
what he dignified with the title of an ex- 
traordinary. whim, | 
As ſoon as matters had been duly ar- 
ranged, and the day fixed for ſigning 
the marriage-ariicles was arrived, Mrs. 
Plympton. preſented Lavinia as his in- 
tended niece, _ | a 
© I receive her, Madam, ſaid the 
Governor, to give her to my nephew 
as, a tender, dutiful, and ionate 
i dai hter. 1 | Pt 
am delighted, with, this honeſt 
avowal, repli Mrs, Plympton, | 
And I am ſtill more, * the.huſ- 
band, . in Sen daughter is 
indebꝛed for her happir r 
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« will never be efficed from my memory 
« or from my heart: and I, from this 


th 
« Yay; wan look upon you as ny beſt 
6 friend. By 


6 Wow: N Mrs. Plym on, 
rd 


I have heard the expreſſion that I have fame cordiality,* - 
« defirgd for theſe laſt fifteen years. Reſt | 1 
a4 i 5+ 67 23+» 4 : # I. © . *. OR of 
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HISTORY or EGEN Us. eee ad 

BY THE REVEREND MR. MA vox. 


Tis too generally found, that weak 


minds, on original meanneſs, epgraft . 


only pride; and that unexpected ſucceſs 
is often more detrimental to ſuch cha- 
. raters than the heavieſt preſſure of cala- 
mity. __ 

enus was born of parents who had 
ſtruggled hard with adverſity, and who 
had felt the pinching hand of poverty 
through every ſtage of their exiſtence : 
but whoſe honeſty remained without the 
imputation of blame; and, like the fun 
burſting through involving clouds, ap- 
peared brighter from the contralt of the 
ſurrounding. gloom. They both paid 
the great debt of nature before their only 
ſon had reached his tenth year, leaving 
him no other inheritance than their be- 
nediction. 
ceaſed parents, however, recommeniled 
him to the attention of their neighbours; 
who raiſed a liberal fund for the purpoſe 
of putting the orphan to ſchool, and 1* 
plying ather neceflary expences, till he 


ſhould arrive at an age capable of pro- 


viding for himſelf. | 

Being of an active 
prived of thoſe imprudent indulgences 
whichchildren of more opulent parents of- 
ten rience to their lols, he ſoon made a 
conſiderable progreſs in learning; and, 
at the age of fourteen, was eſteemed fully 
rr to be placed as an apprentice in 
ome genteel employment. His patrons 
finding him to be a ſpirited, enterprizing 
lad, of good-addreſs, recommended him 
to a merchant in town; very properly 
judging, that; in a merchant's count- 
Ing -houſe, diligence and probity may in 
general meet with adequate encourage- 
ment, During the four firſt years, 
Egenus behaved with ſo much dutiful 
ſubmiſſion and attention, as to conci- 


— 


The integrity of his de- 


ſpoſition, and de- 


« atſfured, that T hall never forget, 
© T have . that I owe forget, while 
© Natural Daughter.” Then turning 


towards Lavinia, ſhe faid—* And"your 
late alfo 5 as well 23 the. 
L love you with the 


© "Governor's, an 


: 


late the regard of his maſter, and the, 
good-will of all with whom he was con- 


nacted, As he advanced towards a fate. 


of manhood, he began to relax in dil;- 


nce and integrity; but made up for 1 
15 of the world at leaſt, by _ 


in the e 
doubigl officioufnels, and the moſt ſpe». - 


cious appearances. 


Thoſe who have themſelves uniformly = 


purſued the paths of rectitude, are the 
lealt capable of detecting aftifiee and, 
infincerity. Egenus found means to 
wind himſelf more cloſely round his 
maſter's heart, by a thew of regard, the 
more he wanted the reality; and, at the, 
expiration of his term, was admitted inta, 
a ſhare of the buſineſs, as a reward fag, 


lity, 


ane, 
your. 


his apparent integrity, aſſiduity, and abi- 


* 
” 
ay 
- 
* 
- 


On this unexpected elevation, Egenus ene 


felt all thoſe concomitant paſſions which 
agitate a little mind w here vanity is pre« 
dominant; but as a man never wholly 
throws off ſhame, nor becomes callous 
to the ſtings of conſcience, till a long in- 
tercourſe with vice has rendered. him 
thoroughly abandoned, he ſtill adhered 
to his oxiginal diſſimulation in publick, 

and never gave full ſcope to his natural 
fwibles, unleſs when thrown off his gu 


by mingling with the yotaries of unte- 


ſtrained mirth, or when wine, in whi 
he ſeldom indulged to an exceſs, had 
heated his imagination, and induced am 
ablivion of his origin, His expences, 
however, from the 181 of vari- 
ous paſſions, conſiderably exceeded hig 
income, though be appeared a pattern 
of ceconomy to all his connections; and, 
in a thort time, his real character muſt 
have become apparent, had not another 
turn of undeſerved fortune raifed him ſtill 


higher in the ſcale of worldly eſtimation, . 
| His 
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native country, with 
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| partner being a_plodding man, 
Py | 1 bis whole 57 jou by 


hoveft induſtry and unimpeached inte- 
icy, had never entered into the matri- 
ial ſtate; not, indeed, had he ever 


| | kept up any. affectionate intercourſe or 


edrreſpondence with his relations: but, 


having ſeveral nieces in the country, who 


might reaſonably ex to become 
tharers of his vi Mb cog when death 
ſhould deprive him of the power of en- 
of the wealth he had accumulated, 
had determined to give — 8 ow 
an invitation to town, c t it 
might produce an went #. 
her and his favourite Egenusz and, 
ſhould this deſign be fairly accompliſhed, 
to leave them in the entire poſſeſſion of 
His buſineſs, and retire himſelf into his 
ſuch pecuniary ac- 
quiſitions as might well be ſpared with- 
out prejudice to the credit and advan- 
ge of the trade; there to enjoy that 
axation from buſineſs, and content of 


mind, which a life of probity had well 
qualified and entitled him to experience. 


The old gentleman's niece ſoon ar- 
rived, happy to obey a ſummons from 
which ſhe” hoped to derive both pleaſure 
und advantage; nor was it long before 
Egenus, who eaſily ingratiated himſelf 


With the fair niece, obtained her hand, 
with the entire none of the uncle, 


and accompanied by a formal ſurrender 


ef the whole buſineſs. 


* Elevated to a pitch of affluence and 
credit beyond what his molt ſanguine 
wiſhes had taught him to expect, and 
free from the controul of a partner, 
Egenus no longer thought himſelf ob- 

to concea] his real propenſities ; 
and, immediately aſſuming a conſequence 
which is unjoſtifiable in any one, but 
intolerable in an upſtart, he gave full li- 
cence to the dictates of a weak head and 
a depraved heart; fell into every faſhion- 
able exceſs; diſſolved the ties of honour 
violated the fincerity of friendſhip; and, 


dy appearing to the world in a new cha- 


racer, ſoon forfeited that eſteem which 
bis plauſibility had formerly procured 
im. 3 
As extravagance muſt always find 
means for it's ſupport, to finiſh his cha- 
rafter for diſſipation, he became a game · 


* 
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er, and x dabbler in tht Funds; and, av 
was pole af aan Try Aha 


mation to di 


im from 


either Racti ice to ſecure 
. at the 


ming- table, nor infor- 


& him in the alley, one 
loſs and — N followed another in 
quick ſucceſſion 1 in three years af - 
ter he had poſſeſſed the ſole direction of 
affairs, his creditors became importunate; 
his finances were exhauſted; and a com- 
miſſion of bankruptcy being taken out, 
the neat dividend of his effects amount- 


ed to no more than fix ſhillings in the 


pound. 
Awakened now to A real ſeriſe of his 
condition, and ſtung with remorſe, ſhame, 
and vexation, Egenus — to ſup- 
appearances by any ble means; 
= having in xe attempted to raiſe 
money, he ventured to commit a capital 
forgery, which being ſoon detected, he 
was taken into cuſtody before he could 
ſecure his intended retreat to America. 
In this melancholy fituation, when re- 
flection came too late, and when even 
repentance could not fave, he was viſited 
by his wife, whom he had in many in- 
ſtances treated with unmanly ſeverity, 
as well as by his injured and worthy 
patron; and, if any thing could have 
added to the diſtraction of his mind, the 
ſight of thoſe two perſons, whom he had 
ſo eſſentially wronged, muſt certainly 
have augmented his wretchedneſs. In 
them, pity overcame every ſpark of re- 
ſentment, and all their intereſt was exert - 
ed to ſave him from an ignominious 
death. Their exertions, however, were 
in vain; he was convicted on the cleareſt 
evidence, and ſoon after ſuffered that 
uniſhment which the violators of publick 
aith, and the deſtroyers of private ſecu- 

rity, ought always to experience. 

Such was the end of Egenus ! May 
his example deter others from purſuing 
ſimilar ſteps; and teach the humble to 
reflect, that thoſe are not always the kap- 
pieſt who have been raiſed from original 
obſcurity to the poſſeſſion of riches and 
honour ; but that he who, content with 
his condition, confines his expences with- 
in his income, enjoys more felicity and 
permanent ſatisfaction than can. ever fall 
to the lot of the upſtart in power or the 


beggar in affluence. 
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* RE is a commanding dignity 
«in noble actions far ſuperior to the 
maoſt abſolute empire. With ſuch irre- 
ſiſtible ſway do they govern the ſenti- 
ments and reſolutions of all mankind, 
that we may juſtly regard them as the 
emanations of celeſtial power, giving to 
man, as it were, another nature, another 
ſoul; transforming him, in ſome meaſure, 
into a new individual. Virtue, there- 
fore, which is the principle of theſe 
ſplendid actions, ſhould ever be impli- 
citly obeyed. Her ſovereignty is immut- 
able: her authority, perhaps, that alone, 
which is at once majeſtick and awful, 
attractive and endearing. 

Herman Riedeſe}, of Brakenbourg, 
was one of the ſmall number of thole 
famous Bannerets, who were the glory 
of chivalry, He reſided, towards the 
fifteenth century, at the court of Lewis, 
Landgrave of Heſſe. The nobility re- 

rded him as their model; and all the 

dies were ambitious to call him their 
chevalier. All admired his deportment, 
which was at once majeſtick and engag- 
ing; his ſingular accompliſhments in 
whatever could diſtinguiſh the fine gentle- 
man; and his bravery and heroiſm, which 
were diſplayed on the moſt common oc- 
caſions. In the ſame court, all were la- 
viſh in the praiſes of a paragon of beau- 
1. the daughter and ſole heireſs of 

oehrigh, hereditary Marſhal of Heſſe, 
Margaret, who had now entered into 
thoſe years when nature begins to be 
ſuſceptible of love, might have aſpired 
to a ſplendid alliance with ſovereigns. 
The Landgrave treated her with parent- 
al tenderneſs; and, what is, her nobleſt 
eulogy, even the women confeſſed her 
ſuperiority. 

Margaret had not been able to behold 
the young Banneret with an air of in- 
difference; nor was he inſenſible of the 
moſt violent paſſion for this miracle of 
perfection. Where the affections of vir- 
tuous boſoms are reciprocal, the decla- 


ration on one ſide, and confeſſion on the 


other, are ſeldom long delayed. Mar- 

garet, however, bound her lover by a 

vow of ſecrecy, which perhaps the 

did not intend to be of long duratian. 

* A to the gallantry of 
OL, II. 
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his age, wore the colours of his beavils 
fol miſtreſs. He even compoſed the 
following verſes in her praiſe. 


RONDEAU, 


] love a moſt enchanting fair, wo 
With whom no mortal may compare. . 

My eyes, my heart, this truth atteſt, 
© How bleſs'd were he, with her who's bleft!* 
Of al! the beauteous flowers of ſpring, | 
The firft, the faireſt far, I fing; 
Her lips ambtoſial ſweets diffuſe, 
More rich than ſpicy India's dews. 

I love a moſt enchanting fairy 

With whom no mortal may compare! 


In her, the charming god, her fire, 
His own bright model may admirez 
While in her radiant eyes divine 
All Love's celeſtial ardours ſhine» 
The native beauties of her face 
Beam modeſly s attractive grace; 
And where the roſes red delight, 
The lilies blend their matchleſs whites 
I love a moſt enchanting fair, 
With whom no mortal may compare! 


Ne'er muſt my voice preſume to rame . 


The peerleſs, all · attracting dame: 


The ſlave of Honour's, cruel ſway, 

My heart no ſecret can betray, 

Ah, me! in vain I fondly call 

Th' Aurora of my bliſs, my all! | 

When ſhall thy vot'ry, Cupid, claim 

To ſpeak his charming conqu'ror's name? 
I love a moſt enchanting fair, 


With whom no mortal may comparel 


Theſe verſes are in the genuine lan- 
guage of thoſe gallant Palladins, who | 


were attached to their dames with the 
moſt inviolable loyalty and devotion. 


Riedeſel, however, though one of the 


moſt illuſtrious profeſſors of chivalry, 
had not been able to forbear from in- 


directly infringing his vow, by a kind 


of ſubterfuge. He wore, conſtantly ap- 
pended to his boſom, a pearl of the fineſt 
water; and every one knows that Mar- 


ita, Margaret, is alſo the Latin word 


tor a Pearl. 


The two lovers had no doubt that a 


ſpeedy marriage would crown a 


"a 


— 
which iu each was ſo ardent and ſo pure. 


It was the univerſal wiſh, at court, to 


ſee them united. The Landgrave byn- 
K ſelf 
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ſelf was anxious for their happineſs; and 
every circumſtance conſpired to cheriſh 
the ſeductive appearances of hope. 
The Marſhil finds the Banneret at 
court. He deſires him to diſengage him- 
ſelf a while from the courtiers, and to 


- accompany him to the Park. In a ſhady 


walk, he ſuddenly ſtops, and thus ad- 
drefles Riedeſel—* Chevalier, I under- 
* ſtand your partiality for my daugh- 
© ter, Your pretenſions are not un- 
© known td me; I do not accuſe them 
© of preſumption. I know your an- 
© ceſtry, and that your rank entitles you 
© to aſpire to the hand of Margaret: 
© but, Riedeſel, I am her father. My 
4 conſent is indiſpenſable, and I have 
© butonedeclaration to make—you ſhall 
© never obtain that conſent. You will 
© excnſe me from giving you the reaſons 
© of this refuſal. It is ſufficient to de · 
© clare, that the huſband of Margaret 
© ſhall be the huſband of my choice: 


and, I am ſorry to repeat it, I am un- 


© alterahly determined my choice ſhall 
© never fall upon you. 

The Banneret is thunderſtruck. He 
would expoſtulate, but the Marſhal thus 
interrupts him— I have not yet done. 
© I ſpeak to a chevalier; from your 
© loyalty, as ſuch, I exact a ſtill greater 
© ſacrifice, It is to ſubdue a paſſion 


© which I cannot countenance; to reveal 


© this converſation to no one, not even 
©/to Margaret; and to fly her preſence.” 
—* Ah! my lord, is this poſſible?'—- 
© To a brave chevalier nothing is im- 
«© poſſible. | Yes, you. muſt avoid even 
© my daughter's looks, and in no reſpect 


© whatever appeal to the authority of 


© the Prince. 


The Marſhal inſtantly leaves the Ban- 
neret a prey to the moſt tormenting 
emotions. Muſt he endeavour to ſub- 
due a paſhon ſo imperious, which time 
and obſtacles, inſtead of weakening, could 
only augment? Muſt he conceal it for 
ever in his bofom? Muſt he mention it 
ng more to it's adorable author? Muſt 
he now deny himſelf the wonted extaſy 
of ſeeing her; and for ever give up the 
hope to call that heavenly maid his own? 
He ſheds a torrent of tears—he aban - 
dons himſelf to his cruel ſituation—he 
faints he ſinks ſenſeleſs on the ground. 
He recovers—* Did I underſtand him 
« rightly! Am I not the ſport of ſome 
© terrifick dream! Margaret, the ador- 
< able Margaret, will ſhe never, then, 
«© be mine? Cruel, inhuman father! 


- 
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hat a ſacrifice haſt thou required! 


Ab, is it poſſible! can honour, rigid 
© honoux, enjoin me.to ſacrifice my love? 
© And, when Fam dying for Margaret, 
© I ſhall not even hive the only reward, 
© the ſole conſolatign in death! She will 
© not know the Mind that ſtrikes me; 
© that it is the hand of her father!" 
Riedeſel tears umſelf from this tu- 


mult of overwhelming reflections. Slow- 


ly. and 2 he moves towards bis 
houſe, He would write to the Marſhal's 
daughter; the pen drops from his hand, 
© Not' heexclaims; no, I ſhall die for 
© my beloved Margaret. I can—I will 
* keep the fatal ſecret. Rigid father, 
© thou art not miſtaken. I will yet 
prove, to the laſt moment of my life, 
6 a faithful chevalier. Alas! my ador- 
© able miſtreſs, what canſt thou think of 
* thy lover? Perhaps thou doubteſt the 
very tenderneſs: that deſtroys me. Di- 
* (teafting thought! And Margaret 
© knows not—l dare not reveal to her 
© the obſtacle that prevents me. Alas! 
* that a love like mine ſhould be ex 
* poled to ſuſpicion?!” | 
Margaret, however, doubted not the 
conſtancy of her lover; but, unable to 
account for his abſence, ſhe wept in the 
boſom of Juliet. The ſympathizing go- 
verneſs endeavoured to ſoothe her miſ- 
treſs; who, to all her conſolatory ſug- 
geſtions, only replied—* Alas! for thiee 
* days, for three whole days, I have not 
© beheld him. Ah! Juliet, the hours, 
© the minutes, the moments, thou count- 
© eſt not like mel He is not heard of at 
© court; and—it is poſſible that Riedeſel 
© may have ceaſed to love! He is dear, 
© thou knoweſt he is dear to me! Then, 
reclining on the boſom of her governeſs, 
ſhe bedewed it plentifully with tears. 
The Landgrave himſelf, ſurprized at 
the abſence of the Banneret, ſent to ſeek 
for him. He came with a pale, dejected 
countenance. * What ails you, my dear 
© Ricdeſel?'——* My lord, I have not long 
© tolive. Permit me, throwing himſelf 
at the Landgrave's feet, * permit-me; to 
* entreat one favour. I preſume to hope, 
* from your wonted goodneſs, that you 
© will not refuſe it. Let me conceal from 
© you the woe that muſt ſoon deſtroy me. 
© Do not oblige me to break a ſilence 
Ob, heavens!' interrupted the Land - 
grave, when I was juſt going to engage 
the Marſhal to give you his daughter 
© Ah, my cruel fate! Oh, my prince, 
© my maſter, you have overwhelmed _ 


* 


4 * 


_ © with your goodneſs. - Never will a 
© ſubje& he more devoted to you, I 
© would fain-4 can ſpeak no more 
© Tam permitted only to exhale the few 
remaining moments of a-too odious 
life.“ ; 49 * 

In vain did the Prince renew his ef- 
forts to learn the ſecret cauſe of his fa- 
vourite's affliction. The heroick Rie- 
deſel was inflexible. © Beſt of maſters,” 
ſaid he, as he was retiring from the pre- 
ſence of his ſympathiſing prince, * beſt 
* of maſters, I ſhall end my days far, 
© far from thee!” 

The Landgrave, in the midſt of his 
court, addreſſed: himſelf to the Marſhal, 
in preſence of his danghter—* I cannot 
* imagine what affliction preys upon 
© Riedeſel; but I think he has*not long 
© to live. The beauteous Margaret 
could not conceal her emotions. Her 
grief was even 'audible, and attrafted 
the attention of the whole court. Her 
father, enraged, overwhelmed her with 
reproaches. Alas!“ cried the unfor- 
tunate beauty, it is uſeleſs to conceal 

the agonies of my ſoul. Oh! Riede- 
* ſel, my Riedeſel, I ſhall not ſurvive 
© thee!" n 
The report was ſoon ſpread, that the 
young Banneret had quitted the court, 
and even the principality of Heſſe. He 
had been ſeen to go through one of the 
gates of the city mounted on his courſer, 
and accompanied only by his eſquire. 
In a word, he had diſa „ and no 
one knew the way he had taken. This 
was a new attack on the ſenſibility of a 
miſtreſs, who could not even conjecture 
the cauſe of this ſudden departure. Ah! 
Juliet, would ſhe inceſſantly repeat to 
the faithful companion of her ſorrows, 
© I loſe myſelf in the depth of this abyſs! 
© He flies me! He is dying! I cannot be- 
© lieve him to be faithleſs. Riedeſel is 
© ever the ſame. What, then, can he have 
* to impute to me? An unjuſt jealouſy! 
Ahl Juliet, what have I done, but love 
© him too well!” | 
In vain the Landgrave repeated his 
enquiries of all who approached him. 
No one could give him the leaſt inform= 
ation concerning the unfortunate Che- 
valier. The Prince knew not how to 


ſupport his loſs. * What!” ſaid he to the 
Marſhal; *can no one inſtruct me in the 
* fate of Riedeſel? Cannot you explain 
this inconceivable event? In my court! 
* Under my own eyes! This unfortu- 


nate young man was ſo attached to 
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© me! He early began ſuch a noble ca- 


© reer! I intended to engage you to give 


* your-daughter— You ſeem afflicted, 
* Marſhal.'—* Ah! my lord, I feel this 
© misfortune, perhaps, more - ſeverely 
© than your highneſs! It is equally a 
* misfortune to the ſtate, to my ſove- 
* reign, and to me.* The Marſhal could 
not proceed, His ſufferings, indeed, 
muſt have been extreme. He ſaw his 
daughter, his only daughter, declining 
faſt. Confirmed by the deepeſt afflic- 
tion, he could not conceal from, himſelf, 
that he, he alone, had been thus preci- 
pitating his daughter to the grave. 
Ineffectual were all the reſearches that 
were made to recover the unfortunate 
Riedeſel. But all Germany reſounded 
with the exploits of an unknown che- 
valier in black armour; his plume of 
feathers, his ſcarf, his whole appear - 
ance, in the fame hue of mourning. His 
ſhield preſented this ſingular devicw— 
A little Genius, with a finger to his 
mouth, weeping over a tomb.“ The 
motto was | 


« Nor ſhall even my death diſcloſe it. 


In a variety of combats this ſtrange 
knight had been victorious. 

The father of the unfortunate Mar- 
garet one day attended the Landgrave 
on a hunting party. He conſtant] 
ſought for ſolitude, where the father coul 
abandon himſelf to the full indulgence 
of his grief. 
from the crowd of courtiers, who to hint 
were become hateful. Indeed, is it in 
fuch ſociety that the heart can be per- 
mitted to expand, or that Nature can 
find expreſſion? The Marſhal haſtened 
to plunge far into the thickeſt of the fo- 
reſt. He gave way to the free effuſion of 
his tears. He deplored the fad deſtiny 
of his daughter, whom death was about 
to tear for ever from his arms. On a ſud- 
den he is ſurrounded by robbers: they 
attempt to force from him every thing 
they can, and even the portrait of Mar- 

t. Ahl barbarians, leave me at 
* leaſt this only valuable that I am an- 
© xious to preſerve. Leave an unfortu- 
© nate father,” They hear him not: 
they ſtrive for the it, which he ſtill 
endeavours'to giaip, * You ſhall ſooner 
© rob me of my life. They draw their 
*daggers. Apprehenſive of being dit- 
covered, they determined to affaffinate 


the Marſhal, Still graſpin the portrait, 
| 5 0 . a ba 
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i hey have nearly obtained their 
ine, and death is upon his heart, A 
night, with his yizor ſhut, ruſhes upon 


| the robbers, ſword in hand, diſperſes 


them, and firetches two upon the 
ound, The remainder, terrified, in- 

dy fly. The Marſhal is ſaved. In 
a tranſport of gratitude, he runs to 
throw himſelf on the neck of his deli - 
veren Oh, my guardian angel, you 
s. preſerve the days of an unfortunate 
old man, who yet lives but for his un- 
® happy daughter! Here, here is her 
© portrait] They would have torn it 
7 EN me; I would ſooner have parted 
s with my life.“ The knight, fixing his 
eyes upon it with a tranſport which 
ſtrikes the Marſhal She lives! Yes, 


3 Heaven fill leaves her to me. But 


* how can I reward you for this ſea- 
© ſonable deliverance? Whoever you are, 
demand whatever recompence you de- 
© fire. - It ſhall be granted. Whatever 
© is in my power ſhall be yours. You 


© have ſaved the life of a father, who 


© wiſhes only to preſerve it for his 
daughter.“ The knight, ſeizing one 
of the Marſhal's hands, and bedewing it 
with his tears Since you are deſirous 
© to repay a ſervice which humanity and 
© honoyr were obliged to render you, I 
% would demand, what I allow is in- 
6 finitely above my deſerts, the hand of 
Margaret. — My daughter's hand! 
© alas!there is but one chevalier.. And 
© do you doubt that I am that cheva- 
© lier?* The Granger then taking off 
his helmet, Do you recoliet me? 
© Ricedeſel!'—* R.edeſel himſelf,who for 
© three years palt has been dying with 
© hopeleſs love; who has obeyed you; 
© who has been content to deplore his 
* unhappy paſſion in ſecret; who return- 
© ed to enjoy at leaſt the conſolation of 
© expiring in the ſcenes where Margaret 
© dwells, I heard your cries, 1 ſaw 


the man who is deareſt to me, the fa- 


5 ther of all I love, on the 


int of 
© loſing his life, I would have 


rificed 
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my on to you a hundred times. Your 
daughter ls yours, exclaimed the 
Marſhal, ſhedding tears of grateful ex- 


taſy; ! I embrace my defender, my ſon- 


© in-law,. Come, let me lead you to 
Margaret. Ohl I cannot be too ſoon 
, your father.? e ft re ; 
Imagine the aſtoniſhment of the whole 
court,when they ſaw the Marſhal return, 
accompanied by Riedeſel. The former 
had the magnanimity to acknowledge, 
amidft a profuſion of tears, the inhu- 
manity of his behaviour tb the young 
Banneret, which had been ditated only 
by motives of intereſt. He related the 
generoſity of Riedeſel, and that greatneſs 
of mind with which he had obſerved a 
kind of religious ſilence, till the happy 
moment when he had thus ſo ſeaſonably 
delivered him by his heroick courage. 
The Landgrave embraced his loſt ta- 
vourite, who is conducted by the Mar- 
ſhal to his daughter. Every circum- 
ſtance is diſcloſed to her. She finds 
that ſhe has never ceaſed to be the object 
of his adoration, and that ſhe is now 
ſoon to be united to the dear lord. of her 
heart. 1 
The author of the old chronicle 
whence we have taken this hiſtory, in- 
genuouſly confeſſes, that he wants ex- 
preſſions to deſcribe the affecting fitua- 
tions that followed. Let it ſuffice, that 
the nuptials of Riedeſel and Margaret 
were celebrated with all the magnifi- 
cence of the age; and theſe two faithful 
lovers long enjoyed the higheſt felicity 
of the marriage wk The Landgrave, 
in order to conſecrate, in ſome meaſure, 
an union which he himſelf had fo ar- 
dently deſired, inveſted the young Ban- 
neret with the hereditary office of Mar- 
hal of Heſſe, From this marriage, 
formed as it were by love and grati- 
tude, deſcends the houſe of Riedeſel, 
whoſe caſtle was formerly ſituated in 
the diftrict of Schederbeg, between 
Gottingen and Minden; and which ill 
flouriſhes with ſplendour in that coun« 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN, 


BY MISS PEACOCK, 


N one of. the moſt fruitful provinces 
of America, reſided Panama and Caſ- 
carilla, two young Indians of uncommon 


{ 


beauty. Caſcarilla was tall, and exactly 
ſhaped; her complexion was of an ardent 
brown; and her eyes were mild and — 8 


* . 
* 
% 


ſtranger to the refinements of art, love 
had cultivated and improved her man- 
ners. For Panama ſhe braided her treſ- 
ſes, dark and gloſſy as the raven's jetty 
plumage; and attired herſelf in all the 
mple pride of her native foil, When 
health and exerciſe ſummoned Panama to 
the chace, or when he threw thg net to 
enſnare the finny tribe it was Caſcarilla's 
delight to await his return, beneath the 
ample ſhade of a verdant palm, where ſhe 
provided the moſt grateful fruits for his 
refreſhment; the purple grapes wood - 
ſtrawberry, bluſhing grandilla, and deli- 
cious cocoa, the hardy covering of 
which ſerved as a goblet to contain the 
cooling fluid of the — — 
overſpread the moſſy carpet. Panama 
returned her affection with equal ardour. 
The joys of the chace, my Caſcarilla,” 
he would frequently ſay, * inſpire our 
Indian youth with courage and acti- 
* vity. To rouze the fierce tiger, to 
* combat with the bear, and to purſue 
* the fleet danta as he paces the lowly 
* vale and towering mountain, convey 
© health tothe body, and pleaſure to the 
* ſoul. Yet theſe delight not like Caſ- 
© carjlla, more beauteous than the _ 
© bearing laurel, more fragrant than the 
© wild cinnamon! Thus did the im- 
aſſioned youth breathe the raptures of 
is ſoul— 
© While Caſcarilla's gratefu! thanks repay, 
That gracious Power who, through the 
© doubtful day, | 
© Sav'd her Panama from a fearful doom, 
© And guards ſecurely to his peaceful home,” 


Thus calmly glided the hours, till 
the youth was' ſummoned to the hoſtile 
field, He muſt no longer loiter beneath 
the ſmiles of his Caſcarilla; no longer 
celebrate, in'the inglorious ſhades of eaſe, 
her artleſs charms : immeaſurable deſarts, 
burning ſands, mountains of ſnow, muſt 
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diant as the lunar beam. Though a 


on his head; and at his fide hung the 
deadly bow and arrow. * 
Adieu, my Caſcarilla l' he ſaid. 
Though war calls me to the field, thy 


- © image ſhall be preſent with me: love 


* ſhall give vigour to my arm, and 
© ſhield my boſom from the envenomed 
* dart of the enemy. Weep not, my 
* fair; with triumph crowned Panama 
* ſhall return, and lay the ſpoils of con- 
* queſt at thy feet: the faireſt ſlaves ſhall 
© bend beneath thy ſway, fraught with 
© the treaſures of their native land; arm- 
© lets of pearl, rich gems, and amber 
« pendants, with ſtrings of bluſhing co- 
© ral, to adorn thy hair!” | 
Having ſaid thus, he embraced her 
tenderly, and departed. Caſcarilla pur- 
fued him with her eyes, even til the 
war-ſong died upon her ear: ſhe then re- 
turned diſconſolate to her cottage, . Her 
joys were now fled; and days and nights 
revolved only to augment her forrows. 
Her treſſes were no more interwoven 
with the varied plumes of the airy inha- 
bitants; ſhe joined no more in the ſpright- 
ly dance, nor delighted in the ſociety of 
the Indian nymphs. To wander for- 
lorn among the mountains, or to aſcend 
a dreary rock, and extend her eye toward 
r which retarded her dear Pa- 
nama, was her only ſolace. When,” 
ſhe cried, * ſhall the cheerleſs hours of 
© abſence fly? When ſhall the clangour 
© of war ceaſe; and Panama return to his 
* Caſcarilla ?—O glorious ſun!” ſhe ſaid, 
© parent of light and life, whom we 
* adore, guard thou my love; protect 


© him from the cruel tomahawk, and de- 


© fend him from the hottile dart! Suffer 
© not the ſpirits ot darkneſs to moleſt 
him 7; but let their thunderbolts and 
© dire whiclwinds ſcatter his enemies. 
As Caſcarilla uttered theſe words, the 
heard a violent explofion in the air, ac- 
companied by confuſed ſounds of voices. 
She immediately deſcended from the 
rock; and was proceeding to her habi- 


now fever them; and the ſoft notes of tation, when ſhe was alarmed at the fight 


love be changed for the noiſy din of war. 
Caſcarilla, with tears, beheld her lover 
equipped ſor the field; on his brazen 
breaft-plate was e the terri fick ma- 


ca“; a plume of ſcarlet feathers waved 


of a number of armed men. They 
were French foldiers, who had landed 
at a neighbouring province; and, havin 
ſubdued it, had marched - thither wit 
the ſame hoſtile intention. The Indians 


A hideous ſnake, the figure of which the Indians paint on their targets, to expreſs their 
intrepidity. The bite of it is incurable; and, wherever it has once ſeized, it never relin- 


guiſhes it's hold. 


+ Many of the Indians believe that an evil ſpirit reigns throughout the udiverſe, which 


gende thunder-ſtorms, and all kind of miſchief, to 
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at firſt made a ſtout reſiſtance; hut the 
noiſe of the fire-arms ſtruck them with 
ſach conſternation, that they Hed preci- 
pitately to the mountains, Caſcarilla 


endeavoured likewiſe to make her eſcape; 


but, being obſerved by the command 
_ ingofficef, was inſtantly ſurrounded by 
the ſoldiers, and made captive. When 
ſhe found that flight was rendered im- 
poſſible, ſhe threw herſelf at their feet, 
and ftrove by tears to move their com- 
paſſion : but the. commander was too 
much captivated by her charms to relin- 
quiſh them. She was therefore convey- 
ed to his tent, which was pitched in a 
wood at a ſhort diitance from thence. 
The Indian maid, pierced by the myſt 
poignant grief, was no ſooner alone, than 
| ſhe threw herſelf on the ground in all the 
ies of deſpair. * Wretched Caſca- 

© riila!* ſaid ſhe, to whom canſt thou 
© now ſue for protection? Who will have 
© pity- on thy youth? Who will {tretch 
F nA their arm in thy defence ?— Oh, 
Panama, Panama! why halt thou de- 
© ſerted me? Behold, whilſt thou ſeek · 
© eſt glory in the field, thy country and 

© thy love are deſpoiled at home!“ 

She was thus bewailing her unhappy 
fate, when the officer entered the tent. 
Davenant was a young ſoldier, not leſs 
elegant in his perſon than valiant in the 
field of battle. He was generous and 
noble in his difpoſition, though too fre- 
quently led away by the violence of his 

aſſions; among which, an inordinate 
— of womank ind was predominant. 
From the firſt moment Caſcarilla caught 
his eye, he became fired by her charms; 
— 2 he expect the leaſt 8 to 
his deſires from an unenlightened In- 
dian : he was there fore both ſurprized and 
diſappointed to find that, notwithſtand- 
ing his efforts to diſſipate her ſadneſs, 
and win her to compliance, tears, ſighs, 
and the molt unconquerable diſdain, were 
the only returns to his love. 

- He grew, hdwever, more enamoured 
with his fair captive, though he {corned 
to violate the laws of humanity, by ex- 
_ erting that power which the chance of 
war had given him over her: on the con- 
trary, he had recourſe to the gentleſt 
means to ſoften her heart; he daily de- 
viſed ſome new pleaſure to render her 
captivity leſs irkſome; and, that the 
might not pine for that ſociety to which 
ſhe had been accuſtomed, he ſelected a 
number of ſprightlyIndian girls roamuſe 
and to enliven her, Among theſe was 
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quainted with her language, he had 


1 
_ 
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F 


* 
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one named Chili, who! had formerly 
bern Caſcarilla's inſeparable companion. 
This girl Davenant ſingled out to plead 
his paſſion, and to foften the abduracy 
of his miſtreſs; for, being totally unac- 


- 


K 


* urged his love by fghs and 
0 7. 2 — 9 9— 1 
How can you, «ſaid Chili one day 
to her weeping friend, * how can you, 
« deareſt Caſcarilla, thus perverſely turn 


from that happineſs which awaits you? 


© Are you not happier bete, where every 
wiſh is gratified, and where pleaſure 
courts you in a thouſand forms, than 
raying through the woods unnoticed 
aiſd unknown? How can you refiſt 

charming youth who lives but in your 
ſmiles? Can our Indians boaſt fo fair 
an hue? Eyes like the ſtarry heaven, 


SS Sa *©b 0 6 


© Panama will never return he has per- 
* haps fallen in battle: or, ſhould he yet 
© live, Fate has ſevered him for ever from 
you. —“ Ceaſe, Chili, ceaſe !* replied 
Caſcarilla; my blood runs cold with 
© horror at the thought. Unthinking 


- © girl! can theſe vain ſcenes of pleaſure 


thus intoxicate thy ſenſes? Turn, oh! 
turn your eyes to our unpeopled plains; 


view our poor countrymen driven with - 


* 

. 

« 

© their helpleſs families to ſeek that ſhelter 
* amopg dreary mountains, which they 
* were wont to find in their peaceful ha- 
© bitations! Oh, Chili! reflect on theſe 
* calamities; and then look with horror 
© on the authors of them. Were I ca- 
© pable of renouncing my beloved Pa- 
© nama, I would ſuffer death rather than 
* unite with theſe deſtroyers of our 
© land?!” 

Caſcarilla had ſpent ſome months in 
captivity, when Davenant received or- 
ders to march with his regiment) in or- 
der to join other troops in the more north- 
ern parts of America, He could not en- 
duxe the thougnt of forſaking his beloved 
miltreſs, whom he reſolved, therefore, 


to make the companion of his expe- | 


dition. | 

This was a new ſource of grief to the 
fair Indian: ſhe had not hitherto been 
without hopes, faint as they were, of 


ſeeing Panama, ſhould he return; but 
now that ſoothing dream vaniſhed, and 


in idea the already beheld herſelf in a 
diſtant land, ſurrounded by obſtacles 
which muſt for ever baffle the efforts of 
Panama to diſcover her: but lamenta- 
tions were fruitleſs, for in a few pc 

1 


and bluſhes like the roſy dawn of day! 
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ey entered upon their journey; and 
Caſcarilla, with weeping eyes, caſt a laſt 
ſad glance on her deſerted plains, 

Adieu, my native plins!! ſhe cried, 
© which were wout to ſmile with peace 
© and liberty: no more ſhall Caſcarilla 
range your towering hills and ſunny 
© valesz no more ſhall Echo repeat her 
© ſongs, or lengthen the plaintive tale of 
© Panama: yet may the kind reſponſive 
* maid bear to the youth his Caſcarilla's 
woes; tell him, with weeping eyes, ſhe 
© leaves your ſhades, and in her laſt adieu 
* ſighed Panama! 

They travelled ſome weeks, during 
which time Davenant continned to urge 
his paſſton with unabated ardour; till 
finding, at length, that promiſes and en- 
treaties were equally unavailing, he re- 
ſolved by threats to terrify the obdurate 
maid into compliance. Theſc, however, 
anſwered no other purpoſe than to in- 
ſpire her with the reſolution of making 
her eſcape. ; 

This the was determined to do, though 
totally unacquainted with the part in 
which they were travelling: but the was 
reſolved to cope with every danger, ra- 
ther than break her faith to Panama. 
Accordingly, ſhe waited an opportunity 
favourable to her deſign, and eſcaped by 
night from the regiment, diſguiſed in the 
habit of a French ſoldier. 

Having travelled till break of day, 
ſhe- perceived a number of Indian wo- 
men aſſembled at the entrance of a wood. 
Caſcarilla, overjoyed to behold ſomt of 
her own ſex, was making what ſpeed 
her wearied feet would permit' her to- 
wards them; when the women, alarmed 
at her hoſtile appearance, put themſelves 
in a poſture of defence, directing their 
bows towards her. Caſcarilla inſtantiy 
threw herſelf at their feet ; and, declar- 
ing that ſne was an unfortunate female 
Indian,. lately eſcaped from captivity, 
implored their protection in the moſt pa- 
thetick manner. This explanation en- 
tirely diſarmed the Indians, and con- 
verted their hoſtilities into kindneſs: 
they ſet before her the fleſh of ſome wild 
fowl and fruits; and invited her, at the 
lame time, to reſide among them. Cal- 
carilla joyfully accepted the offer; and, 


having refreſhe<; herſelf, was condubtiet 


to the habitation of Potowac, an, Indian 
woman, who had warmly entreated her 
to make one in her family. 


Potowac was the mother of two chil- | 


dren, Michi and Huoki. Hauoki, her 
ſyn, was now among thoſe Indians who 
were annually ſeat by this nation “ to 
make war upon the Cherokees; but 
Michi remained at home wilh her mo- 
ther. This young Indian and Caſca- 
rilla were almoſt of the ſame age, and 
poſſeſſed an aſtoniſhing ſimilarity of diſ- 
politicn; fo that friendihip mutually took 
root in their boſoms. They were inſe- 
parable companions; and the ſociety of 


the gentle Michi ſoothed, in (Gme degree, 


that grief which invaded the ſoul ot Caſe 
carilla; for, ſince her reſidence 


theie Indians, ſhe had heard that Pa- 


nama had fallen in battle. At the re- 
turn ot evening, when the employments 
of the day were over, ſhe wauld fre- 
quently recline beneath an embowering 
3 and thus warble her melancholy 


© The faireſt cedar of the grove 

© Arole leis beauteous than my lovez 
© | he pride of all our Indian youth, 
© For valour, conſtancy, and truth. 


© Hig eyes were bright as morning dew, 

© His lips, the gopal's + crimſon huez 

© His teeth, the ſilſery plume fo white, 

© That wing, the ſpotleſs bird Tot nights 


© For me th' unerring lance he thitw, 
For me the ſtedfait bow he drew; + 

© Chac'd the fleet toe thro* mead and wood, 
Or lur'd the tenants of the flood. 


© Mine was the ſpoil— the trophies mine, 
© The choiceit ſk;nz my cot to hne; 

© While tor the youth a wreath I wove, 

© With flowers new gathered from the grove, 


© But, ah! thoſe happy hours are fled; 

© | weep my dear Panama dead! 

The clang of war his boſom fir'd; 

© He fought, was conquer'd, and expit'd! 
©. Untomb'd, unſhelter's, lo! he lies; 
No maid to cl ſe his faded eyes, 
c 
c 


Wirth flowers to deck his mouraful bier, 
Or greet his aſhes with a car!“ 


Thus ſung Caſcarillaz while the ſympa-⸗ 


125 The Mohawk, one of the five nations, which dwell on the ſouth fide of the river St. 

WTrence. 
1 The plant on which the cochineal is nouriſhed 2 it's bloſſoms are of a beautiful red. 

4 2 American owl, of ſo ſhining and delicate a white as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed 
m W. ö * 
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ſong of ſorrow. | | 
Some months having paſſed, the In- 
dians, with anxious boſoms, began to ex- 
the return of their warlike youths; 


and the love - ſick nymphs. caſt many a 
' Jonging glance toward the ſurrounding 


plains, impatient for the youth they lov- 
ed, At kogth the joyful heralds drew 
-nigh to announce victory, and the ar- 


,my*s approach to the ſkirts of the vil- 
for the victo- 


lage; it being uncuſto 
rious Indians to enter it till the day fol. 
Jowing that of their arrival : they then 
make a triumphant entry with the cap- 
tives they have .taken -in battle. Po- 
towuc and Michi, however, who could 
not bear ſuſpenſe another tedious night, 
ſet out, with affectionate ſolicitude, for 
the army, to meet their beloved Huoki 
but, alas! in, vain: the valiant youth 
had fallen a victim to the rage of war, 
and was left a mangled corpſe upon the 
hoſtile plain. Potowac filled the air with 


her complaints. O Huoki! Huoki !* - 
ſaid the, * art thou ſlain, indeed! Wilt. 
o 


thou return no more to thy diſtreſſed 


© mother? Thy form was like the moun - 
' © tain pine; ſtrength nerved thy arm; 


* 
* 


and on thy tongue dwelt truth and 
wiſdom. In the race thou waſt like 
the flying deer; in battle dauntleſs and 
intrepid. Vet the darts of thine ene- 
my have prevailed againſt thee; the 
cruel 'tomahawk has levelled thee with 
the duſt, All my nights ſhall beſpent 
in mourning; and the ſun ariſe only 
to renew my tears! Michi was like- 
wiſe agonized with grief for the untime- 
ly fate of her brother. But her ſor- 
row was quickly diverted by the pre- 
ſence of a young Indian who graced the 
triumph of the conquerors. His air was 
dignified and intrepid, as the martial 
gedz health gave luſtre to his eyes, and 
beauty to his countenance: he ſeemed to 
bear his fetters with unconcern; and 


heard without emotion that, on the mor- 


row, perhaps, the moſt excruciating death 
awaited him. | 


It has, I believe, been obſerved, that 
violent paſſions frequently take the moſt 


recipitant turn. Thus it proved with 
Michi; for ſhe no ſooner beheld the 
charming captive, than the grief which 
her dender death had occaſioned in- 
ſtantly gave place to love: the ſafety of 
the beloved youth became now her only 
care. She was ſenſible that the laws of 


her country allowed to thoſe who had 
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thiſing Michi, with tears, blended in her 


loſt in battle a huſband, a ſon, or à bro- 
ther, the power of demanding a priſoner, 
whom they uſually adopted in room of 


the deceaſed. Of this privilege Michi 


reſolved next morning, when the chiefs 
were aſſembled, to avail herſelf, With 
this reſolution ſhe accompanied Potowac 
to their cottage; where, embracing Caſ- 
carilla, ſhe cle to her the fond wiſhes 
of her heart. Ab! my friend,” ſaid 
ſhe, * I ſhall no longer enjoy that ſere- 
* nity which has hitherto marked my 
© hours; nor ſhal} my repoſe be longer 
« undiſturbed by care; fince I have ad- 
© mitted that fatal paſſion into my breaſt 
© which has poiſoned the peace of m 

© Caſcarilla!'—* My beloved Michi,“ 
replied her fair companion, * indul 
not a thought ſo melancholy. Love, 
my friend, is the gentleſt paſſion; it 
ſmoothes the thorny paths of- life; it 
exalts, it refines the ſoul. What 
though it has taught'my tears to flow, 
and rent my heart with the ſigh of ſor- 
row, ſhall Michi's joys be thus o'erca(t? 
No, my friend; undiſturbed by the tu- 
© mult of war, ſome gentle youth ſhall 
* poſſeſs thy charms; love ſhall crown 
thy peaceful manſion, and health and 
«© virtue ſecure thy repoſe.” 

After this, Michi entered into a mi- 
nute detail of the eircumſtances which 
gave birth to her paſſion; and communi. 
cated her intention of demanding the 
captive youth, - | | 

he two friends then retired to reſt: 
but ſleep ſealed not the eyes of Michi; 
her ſoul hung on thelovely Indian, whoſe 
image was ſtill preſent to her imagina- 
tion. She reflected on thoſe graces 
which nature had beſtowed upon his per- 
ſonz and chid the lingering hours till 
light returned, when ſhe might again be- 


«a a a @ a a a 


hold him. 


Morn had no ſooner unveiled her beau- 
ties, than the triumphant Indians en- 
tered their village. The dire tomahawk 
was borne betore them, adorned with va- 
_— plumes, in token of victory; 
and their priſoners, decorated with beads 
pov yoo ornaments, graced the con- 
queſt, 

Michi repaired with eagerneſt to be- 
hold again the godlike youth; while 
Caſcarilia remained at home to comfort 
Potowac, who ſtill mourned for the loſs 
of her ſon. She did not, however, long 
indulge, herſelf in the pleaſing contem- 
plation of him, but haſtened to the 4 5 
chems and chief warriors, who pre 

; over 
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N es Hy , be , 
over the military aſics of e, 
and demand ive ſtranger as a 
recom for the-loſs of her drother 
Huoki. This requeſt was immediately 
complied with; and the youth, being un- 
bound, was conducted to the habitation 
of Potowac. Caſcarilla, at their en- 
trance, was making fiſhing-rods; and, 
being intent on her employment, did not 
at firſt perceive the ſtragger. But with 
what various emotions war her ſoul agi- 
tated, when ſhe diſcovered him to be her 
loſt and lamented Panama! They be- 
held each other for ſome moments with 
ſilent aſtoniſhment, ſcarcely believing the 
evidence of their ſenſes. But ſoon find - 
ing the extatick dream to be real, th 
flew into each other's arms in all thoſe 


raptures which they only can feel who. 


have experienced the pangs of deſpond- 
ing abſence. 

O my Caſcarilla!' faid Panama, 
© let me claſp thee, cloſe as the fond 
« bejucos* \claſps the ſheltering bark. 
© How haſt thou ſurvived the dreadful 
© (laughter which has overſpread our 
* wretched country? But it is enough! 
© I hear the · muſick of thy voice, ſweeter 
than the rock - bird's ſong: I gaze en- 
raptured on thy beauties; and, trem- 
C bling, preſs them to my beating bo+ 
© fom.” 


Caſcarilla returned the careſſes of her 


lover with equal ardour, till a tear on 
the cheek of Michi gave a different 
turn to her thoughts. 8 her- 
ſelf, therefore, from Panamaꝰ's embraces, 
the made figns for him to follow her 
into a ſolitary grove of cocoa, where ſhe 
ſpoke to him in the following manner. 
Many have been my ſorrows ſince thoſe 
happy hours we ſpent beneath our na- 
* tive ſhades, Our plains, my Payama, 
* are no longer crowned with peace; our 
© countrymen no more look gay with 
health and eaſe, but bend beneath the 


weight of tvranny and oppreſſion., I * 


* was made captive: the haughty victor 
* ſtrove to buy my love with coſtly gifts, 
* andto 1 with intoxicating plea- 
* ſures; but I found means to rid my- 
* ſeifof his hateful importunity, by tak 
: ng ſneltet among theſe friendly peo- 

ple. 


| « But wip'd them ſoch. 


Oh, Panama! in Potowac 1 


— — — —ñ———ñ ̃ —— <> 


* 


© the life of my Panama. How can we 


© recom tuch goodneſs, ſuch un- 
.* bounded goodneſs? Michi, my Pa- 
* nama, loves you with the tendereſt af. 


© f:Fftion; without you ſhe will droop 
and wither like the violet before the 


* ſun, Shall we then plant thorns in 


© thoſe lenient Boſoms which have ſuc- 
© caured and protected us? No, my Pa- 
© nama, let us not return their kindneſs 
© by ingratitude: giveto Michi that love 


* which was once your Caſcarilla's dus, 


© Heaven knows with what relu&ance I 
* reſign you! The fable delights not ſo 
much in the mountain, nor the beaver 


© inthe lake, as Caſcarilla in her Pana- 
peace 


© ma: yet will ſhe not wound the 
of Michi! Theſe words ſtruck cold 
horror through the ſoul of the intrepid 
Indian. O my Caſcarillal' he ſaid, 
© how haſt thou unmanned me! Do we 
* meet to part thus? Can I leave thee? 
© No, my fair, let ut die together; let 
© us die, rather than bear, worſe than 


death, ſeparation!'—= How!" ſaid Caſ- 


carilla, can this be the valiant Panama? 
* Are not the pleaſures of a virtuous 
© ſelf-denial preferable to thoſe of love, 
© imbittered by ingratitude?*”— Noble 
© and generous Caſcarilla!* replied the 
youth, how haſt thou rouzed my 


deep. 
ing virtue! I bluſh to think that 1 


© have been thus ſurpaſſed in that forti- 
© tude which ſhould mark the Indian 
© warrior. But, alas! it is more diffi- 
© cult to ſubdue our affeRions, than with 
© a fingle arm to combat millions. I 


. * ſubmit, my Caſcarilla; 55 ſuperior 


virtue has conquered. on, my 
© fair; lead to your friend that, by ſa- 
* crificing love to honour, I may render 
© myſelf worthy of enjoying you beyond 
©* thoſe happy mountains, where 


« No fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt . 


40 for gold. | 
This affecting ſcene was concluded with 
a laſt tender embrace! | | 


“ Some natural tears they dropt, 


8 conduted ber lover 


I © have found a mother; in the gentle back to Michi; and, embracing her, ſhe 


Michi a tender friend and ſiſter: but, 
* above all, to their kindneſs do I owe 


bark of tree: 


A kind of woody cerdage, which grows in ſome parts of America, and divgs to tha 


ſaid--* Behold, my friend, the ha 
© youth whopoſleſles thy affections l 
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© rilla? 


ol 


claim to 


% 


* mana, my Michi, will return thy 


©" with thatardour it fo juſtly merit s: 


©'will devote to you that life —_ you 
© have given; protect you by his valour; 
© foothe you by his I and be 
© to Michi what once he was to Caſea- 
© rilla.* ' She then took their hands; 
and, uniting them, lifted np her eyes to 
heaven, 9 implored that the ſpirits of 
darkneſs might not be permitted to fow 
diſcord betwixt them; but that uninter- 
rupted peace and happineſs might attend 
them through life. 0 ; 
© Is. it poſſible,” faid the aſtoniſhed 
Michi, * that my friend can thus calmly 


N relinquiſh her Panama ? or can ſhe 


© imagine that Michi would prefer her 
© own happineſs to that of her Caſca- 
o; were I thus to violate our 
* friendſlip, thy injured ſpirit would be 
* ever preſent to my imagination, and 
« purſue me even to thoſe plains we 


we expect eternal reſt.—“ Deare 
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© lebrate it in their ſongs, and hold it as 
© the mol here of Woman gage 
© ments? Do they not cement it b. 
bonds, which even death itſelf cannot 
* difloive? And ſhall not Calcarilla 
© make this ſacrifice to her beloved Mi. 
chi? No,' replied Michi; xy 
ſud- 


_ © facrifice be mine: my love was a 


© den guſt of paſſion only, which will 

; _— at the powerful touch of friend- 
ip. I 

This tender conteſt laſted ſome time, 


each eager'to ſacrifice her own paſſion to 
that of her friend; till Michi at length 


concluded with the following words— 
© Ceaſe, Caſcarilla, ſaid ſhe, * ceaſe to 
© urge me farther ſince I ſwear by the 
© ſacred, Calumet, an oath which we all 
© tremble to violate, that Michi will ne- 
© yer become the wife of Panama. Mi- 
chi having thus prevailed, nothing now 
impeded the union of the faithful pair. 
Their IS celebrated with great 


Michi, returned the generous maid, feſtivity : and the friendſhipof Michi and 
© is not friendſhip the pon of all paſ- Caſcarilla is recorded in the Indian ſongs 
ions? Do not our Indian youth ce- even to the preſent day. | 
SOU. 


A CHINESE TALE. 


Strange idea for a prince one day 
re the head of Tſching- 


_ Quang, emperor of China, of glorious 
memory. 
what was meant by the word 


e would abſolutely know 

Philoſo. 
pher. One would imagine this mo- 
narch. had very little to do; although, 
molt certainly, this amuſement was far 


Heiter than that of killing flies, which 


was the very ſerious occupation of one 


of the ancient tyrants and ſcourges of 


this unfortunate globe. 3 * 

The ſlighteſt intimation of a ſovereign 
is a command. A proclamation was 
inſtantly publiſhed, that whoever laid 

the title of philoſopher, ſhould 
repair to court, and proftrate himſelf 
before the imperial throne. Tcheou- 
Kong, who was the excellent miniſter 
of this prince, took particular care to 
ſecond the proclamation, by cauſing the 
moſt diligent ſearches to be made for 


2 hiloſopher. | 


e celebrated Cham-Sou had too 
much yanity to ſuppoſe, that any other 
than himſelf could aſpire to the honours 


of the ſage. Proud of having compoſ- 


ed near a hundred volumes on Confu- 
cius, he appeared before his ſoverei 
with the fullett confidence of ſucceſs. 
He boaſted of his talents, his namberleſs 
e N and particularly of his 
umanity, difintereſtedneſs,, and ex- 
emplary piety. But the emperor, upon 
enquiry, found that he was unfeeling 
and vindictive; ambitious of being talked 
of, by whatever means; and wanting, 
moreover, in politeneſs. * This, cer- 
© tainly, is not the man I want," faid 
Tſching Quang : * ſend him away.“ 
Cham-Sou left the palace, and vented 
his reſentment in a ſatire againſt the 
prince, who only pitied this unfoftunate 
man of letters, and laughed at his defa- 
matory libel. 3 1 
Tie- & next appeared in the lifts. He 
wrote with enthuſiaſm. He was fond 
to accumulate the clouds that obſcured 
the truth, inſtead of endeavouring to 
diſperſe them. He had publiſhed a ya- 


riety of books, all very philoſophical, 
and very uſeleſs to lad. A dil- 
guſting pride was apparent in his moſt 
tritling actions. Singularity, in par- 

" ticular, 


. 
- * 
- 
# 


- 


7 


Gch Nüd guided Kim from, allother 
n and indeed, he knew the weak 
0 


In 

tem ure + for this' fame fingulari 
had given anon, he; reputation, whic 
muſt otherwiſe have crept to the | 
and then funk into oblivioo. He wou 
not for the world dreſs himſelf like any 
of his fellow-citizens.” He eat his meat 
hot—becauſe the Chineſe eat theirs cold. 
They drank their liquor hot—and that 
was a ſufficient motive to drink his cold. 
In All companies he would declare how 


much he deteſted 8 yet his firſt 
wiſh, it was evident, was 


o gain their 
good opinion, When he was not the 

ect of their converſation be was 
wretched ; and to ſuch a degree was he 
infeted by this diſtemper of the ſoul, 
that he envied a malefactor who was 
about to undergo a capital puniſhment, 


becauſe that day his crime and merited 


fate had engaged the whole attention of 
city. Kefides, his writings neither 


enlarged the circle of our pleaſures, nor 


of reaſon ; there wut them = the 
leaſt appearance of plan, method, or 
case He was read by all, and 
underſtood by none; a circumſtance 


which, more than any thing elſe, per- 


8, had contributed to make him po 
pulay, * A philoſopher?” Raid Tſehing- 
Ouang: © he is, indeed, a very diverting 
« animal. But take him away, take 
© him away." Hes | 

' Kiong, the moſt humble of Bonzes, 
was of opinion that, ' notwithſtanding 
his abſolute renunciation of all terreſtrial 
things, the honour and intereſt of reli- 

ion required him to appear at court on 
this accafion. In the number of his 
eminent virtues he deſcanted on his filthy 
appearance; his ſolemn but made yel- 


low by faſting and mortification his 


rofound D his abſolute uſe- 


eſſne(s to t 
continuil contortionis; an 
the nails with which his rump was moſt 
zealouſly and moſt abundantly larded. 
This ſanRified' idiot had not the leaſt 
doubt that his imperial majeſty would 
admire in him the archetype of true phi- 
loſophy. Exact, to/the molt minute 
point, in the obſervation of an infinity 
of ſuperſtitious rites, he did not fail to 
exalt his ſe& upon the ruins of every 
other. He took particular care, more- 
over, to abuſe mankind in general; con- 
cluding all his inveRives by an indĩred 


e world; his army his 


* * „188. SOU Y. 7 930 1 * ©” N 
encomium on his very inſignificant per- 


above all, 


ſon; his” excellent qualities; and bis 
actions, worthy to be recorded in the 
national archives. Nor did he beütate 
to declare himſelf ſuperior to his bre- 


 thren, the other Bonzes. It is true, 


that this great man had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf —— uncommon 2 
table perſeverance, to remain twenty 
years nailed in a niche, his arms le 
to heaven, and his head reclining on bis 
left ſhoulder. The emperor had the pa- 
tience to hear him, and to count his nails 
one after another. He had next the 
neſs to order that his phyſician 
hould take charge of this . g 
mountebank, and endeavour to reftore 
him to his ſenſes ;. for from true virtue 
and wiſdom he was indeed too remote. 
© What!” exclaimed Tſching-Ouang, ' 
© js there not in all my extenſive domi 
© nions fuch a character as I have ima- 
*- gined a ſage to be Behold him," 
ſaid a mandarin, who at that inſtant 
arrived out of breath. His triple chin 
beſpoke the eaſe of health, and the hap- 
pineſs of unconcern. * Sublime fon 
* of Heaven! he continued, behold 
© the model of philoſophy! I am oc- 
©: cupied only by the care of living: I 


© © devote myſelf to no other ſtudy. 1 


© make every thing. tend to wy on 
«ſelf, as to the centre of the univerſe. 
© All around me was created for me 
alone. I have acquired the moſt im- 
0 — of all knowledge, the art of 
©- being inſenfible to whatever may diſ- 
© agreeably affect me. I have endea- 
© youred to Rudy pleaſure as a ſcience. 
© Eaſe, and tranquillity, in particular, 
©. appear to me the ſupreme 34; 8 
s delight in a ya Ar- 
8 e means I manage the ſpri 
© of lite; being ſenſible ths they wil 
©. be worn out decay, if our exer-, 
tions are carried ever ſo little beyond 
© gurſelves. In fine, I live to myſelf 
© alone,” The emperor commanded, 
that they ſhould inftantly baniſh this 
ridiculous and diſguſting egotiſt from 
his preſence. F 
In a word, in a capital that contained 
forty thouſand men of letters; in Pekin 
where the art of reaſoning wag found 5 
out; there was not a ſingle man to be 
found, that deſeryed the name of Phi- 


* * 
he emperor, however, was not dif. 
cduraged. He left the belm 3 


8S 2 
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| ih, . ie d he pitied, 10 N Re ! F „ 
th al Te . 8, 5 d othe 5 r nl ae 1 
ge Adee ſplendqur ok *© thropel But, ab bew ditterent from 
his rank, and aQuated by an invincible, ©a-philo 1 Where can 59 pro- 
inclinstion to objekt. of his, d of, FA ns of the 7”. 
ICs ny Kane 9 E mo 
Be ola. him, * traverſing China, nown wy * of C China. = 


with a, Jae ev 
ous wall, at ght 
5 * 21 traveller is in Ip ef 
- admiration. At a diſtance they, oy” 
ceived 3 mall but, on the ſummit of a 
mountain, which in other rays s ap- 
ne to be uninhabited. hey were 
d in the plain, that this was the 
112 of a Philoſopher. Tching-Ouang 
antly rejoicing at having thus gain 
e period of his journey, negleed not 
to return thanks to Tien for this happ Py. 
diſcovery. He is determined to elim 
this mountain: his co 


ions are e 2. 
dd follow him. A kind of ſavage ru 


m his retreat, and runs to meet them, 
ing Men, app proach not, ap- 
What buſineſs, have you 
1 Win you yet diſpute me this 
\s aſylum, which the ferocious beaſts do 
4 not invade?” monarch's. curio- 
iy i is Pg augmented, He explagn the 
object of his journey to dh 
he tells him, in ſhort, that vs is ſearching - 


_ every where for a philoſopher, If that 


c name, reſumed the ſolitaty, belong 

©'to a being that holds the whole human 
© racein abhorrence, you need not go far- 
6 ther: you have found what you want in 
17 No one can more deteſt mankind. 
that they had but one neck, but 

© one. head, what a ſalisfaction ſhould. 
© I enjoy in firiking it off! For twenty 
«years I have inhabited this defart ;. 

4 "and I continually complain to Tien, 

© that he has not ſeleed me among, the 

© miniſters of his avenging jultice, to. 
3 and to annihilate, if poſſible, 

e whole human race. Be gone in- 

ſtantly, or I will transfix your heart. 

* with this arrow, with which I kill the: 
© animals that ſerve for my wretched. 


6 fubſiſtence, 


The gd monarch took. compaſſion. 
this man. In imitation. of the 
virtuous, emperor, Yu, he dropped 
He muſt certainly, ſaid 
he to his courtiers, © have experienced 
© ſome, great calamity. Alas! ought 
© there to be one unfortunate man in 
* my empire? Surely I do not take 


_ © ſufficient care to diſcharge the duties 


6 - #07 rank, This miſerable creature 


" Tcheou- 


no other 12 of — 2 there 


than concerning a t author, the 
chief o e. | whof * was Xe 
lity,, He. had publiſhed: a compleat 
treatiſe on; the five duties. Tehing- 
Ovang gained —— to Ouei· F. 
which was the name of this great may. 
He found 1 0 reality to be a 7 | 
of conſummate learning. His ſen 
eas were 1 wed by Truth herſ 

is writings throughout the 
beauty an bs rum of virtue, the 236 
of harmony and order, and the ve 
tion and obedience that were due 19: 
liws. ,* Let Tien be praiſed!?. 1 f 
the monarch; I have now found "Of 

oſopher. But prudence bade bini 

algen his judgment. He receives —4 
ther information, He learns that Ouci- 
Fong, = N of pe ethic 4 | did 
not practiſe his own admirable $ 
nnd that, although he _ in a 
opulent circumſtances, he did good to 


no one, I. am deceived, LL 85 | 
the emperor, uttering a deep am 
* deceived! I man certainly can be 


© no philoſopher!” 

Ne reſearches are made; and each, 
is wore; ineffectual than the former. 
Tching-Ovang,, not a little. chagrined, 
reſumes the road to his capital. His 
favourites would fain conſole him under 
this dlappointmeny, « Auguſt Sire, 
ſaid they, © you mult nowbe convinced, 
© that this phænomenon of human na- 
© ture can haye no exiſtence. If there 
« were, a, philoſopher, a ſingle philoſo- 
c 4 on the globe, we ſnould certainly 

ave found him. This object of your 

* ſublime reſearches. muſt be a mere 
6 1 \ 
t is decided, then, that a philoſopher 
—— imaginary being; and that the 
FT Pen of Heaven' muſt abſo- 
lutely leave this * to the ſons of 


earth. 
During this 1 in which 
ong alone ventured to be of a 
different opinion, (or, in other words, 
to diſclaim the language of flattery) they 
approach a kind as, the ſituation 


of whi h is charmin nd deſcrip- 
T2 be in the boſom 


— At a ſmall 


= ww EY,” 


"of aantey : y perceive ceive-a houſe, the 
_ ngrceable ous and ſim ivity of 


which attract their notice. The auguſt 
traveller meets a peaſant: * To whom," 


ſaid he, © does this rural edifice belong? 
Te ah odd fellow, I think. Nobody 


can ever put him out of temper. We 
may play him a hundred miſchievous 


„ tricks z but do you know how he 


„ avenges himſelf? By doing us all the 
© good in his power. Indeed we cannot 


2 loving him. But I know very 
© 


© little of him. I have not lived long 

The emperor is very deſirous to ſee a 
man. of, ſuch a very ſingular character, 
that even ill offices could not irritate 
him; and who ſeemed, moreover, to be 
actuated by no ordinary benevolence, - 
They direct their ſteps towards this 
ruſtick retreat, whoſe ſweet environs diſ- 
played the unobtruſive charms of mo- 
deſty and artleſs/nature; while all around 
ſeemed to evince, in ſome degree, that 


ative goodneſs, which is the character 


of Heaven. Flocks of ſheep were feed- 
ing near the houſe; ſome great trees 
were difpoſed in arbours, that paſſengers 
might recline under their refreſhing 
ſhade 3| nor were baſons of tranſparent 


unter wanting, to allay the weary tra- 
veller's thirſt. | | 


When the emperor arrived at this de- 
lightful abode, he found at the door a 
multitude of paupers, who were receiv- 
ing a charitable allowance of rice. He 
enters. A venerable man, on the verge 
of fourſcore, is upon his knees. He 
perceives not Tching-Ouang. Tſouy 
(for that was the name of the good old 
man) addreſſes to Tien this prayer: O 
God of gods! what thanks have I to 
© render thee! Thou haft deprived me of 
© opulence and grandeur; but thou haſt 
© left me a morſel of bread, which I 
© divide with my brethren. -” Continue 
© to ſhed thy bounties upon this empire. 
Watch over the happineſs of our au- 
q 8 and may my children 
© be worthy to ſerve him, to ſerve their 
© country, to ſerve: humanity, and to 
© addreſs their homage to thee! Grant, 
O ſupreme Tien! that I may die in 
© the boſom of my dear family, remem- 
{ bered by them, but forgotten by the 


© world,? . 


The emperor loſt not one of theſe 
affecting words. But Tſouy having 


* 


juſt perceived him and his attendants, 
inſtantly riſes: * What motive, my wor- 


„% * 4208 
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* thy travellers, can bring you. hither 
© ſo far out of your way? A debire, 
anſwered the emperor, * to find out the 
© refidence of wiſdom. and virtue. It 
© js not here, reſumed the modeſt old 
man, that you will find theſe. two un- 
©. common. treaſures. Lou will here 
© behold only the picture of that happy 
© mediocrity, whichis the true ſituation 
© of man. But in what can be uſeful 
to you? Speak; we will endeavour to 
„ ſupply your wants, as far as Heaven 
has permitted us to enjoy a pleaſure 
© ſo ſweet, ſo exquiſitely pure! 
Tlouy preſents. to Tehing-Ouang 
his. four ſons, who all gloried in the 
profeſſion. of huſbandry; and who. were 
eminent, in particular, for zealouſly-\ 


diſcharging all the obligations of filiat 


piety. They retired a moment, in order 
to fetch fruits and flowers, which they 
ey to the emperor, although un- 

pown to them. But titles are not 
neceſſary to engage the Chineſe to fulfib 
the duties of hojpitality., It has been 
already obſerved, that they eſteem polite- 
neſs to be one ot the firſt ſocial virtues, _ 
which they are bound to practiſe to ally 
without reſpec of perſons.” n 

After a ſhort prayer to Tien, they 
were ſeated at table. The emperor 
could not ſufficiently admire the benig- 
nity, the affability, of this venerable 
man, a kind of divine ſerenity, Which 
beamed in his whole countenance,. How 
long, my father, have you inhabited 

this place? —“ Near forty years. I 
© live here unknown. I do as much 


4 
: 


© good as poſſible; and it is the little 1 


© am able to do, that excites the recol- 
© leftion of my mis fortones, Alas! 
© why am I permitted to extend the 
0 * of ſenſibility to all the objects 
© I would relieve?'—-* What, have you 
been unfortunate?'— 1 may at jeaſt 
appear ſo in the eyes of men; but x 
have unnumbered obligations to Ad- 
verſity. I am indebted to it for. com- 
aſſion, ſenſibility, and all the plea- 
ares of the-ſoul,. It is a counſellor 
that feelingly perſuades me what I 
am; that tells me I am a man. Had I 
© not known diſgrace, I had never 
© known my heart; I bad never en- 


© joyed the ineffable ſatisfaction of 


6 . . . ._» o 
pitying, and ſometimes mitigatin 

© the woes of others.'—* What — 

you mean by diſgrace?ꝰ I was one 

© of the miniſters of the deceaſed empe- 


tror. Vu! ſedulouſly enqea 


6 * voured 
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8. a deferve is dieses Dor 


Envy could not endure my proſperity; 
ey 2 the victim of oy hn abi 
enemies gained a ſuperior aſcendanc 
over my ſovereign. It is fo difficult 
© for monarchs to __ — wow All 
© my empl ts, and almoſt all m 
„eee ce taken from me. — Did 
© the virtuous Ou-Ouang commit this 


« jnjuſtice? Alas! how much, then, are 


© ſoyereigns to be pitied'—* Certainly; 
and this ts an example of it: for never 


before did emperor exhibit a more per- 
© fe& image of Tien; and yet this maſter 


© that was ſo dear to me © You 


© weep, my good; venerable ſire!—“ I 
© repeat it, I am far from blaming him: 
it is the common misfortune of kings; 


© for ſo I may call that infurmountable 
© difficulty, which excludes truth from 
* all the avenues to the throne. I was 
© then difgraced. With the wreck of 
© my fortune I purchaſed the ſmall field 


© you ſee; I cultivate it with the aſſiſt- 


© ance of my ſons; and I have built a 
© houſe 
© tality'to ſtrangers.— What! is the 
© empetor dead, without having re- 
© paired Once more, the emperor 
© wiz: a man: he was deceived; he 
© owed me nothing. I ſhall never ceaſe 
© the leſs to revere his memory; and I 
© fervently pray that Tien may ſhower 
© down his chaiceſt bleſſings on his ſon. 


 » FTehing-Ovang endeavoured to check 


his tears. His ſon, my good father, 
© his ſon muſt one day love you. Oh, 
© no, I can never more think of return- 
ing to court. I ſhall die here; and I 
« exhort my family never to quit this 
© retreat. y their eygs and hearts 
© be ever fixed upon my tie; and may 


their aſhes be mingled with mine! 


May they be content, while they enjoy 
© an innocent life, to gather the produce 
© of this field; and may they be able to 
© jncreaſe their bounties, like the dew 
of heaven, that enriches the earth! 


gut whence is it that you do not enjoy 


© an extenſive reputation?'— This is 
4 alſo one of the favours of Heaven, for 
« which I daily return thanks. How 
much is obſcurity 1 to rank, 
* to the moſt- ſplendid name! Wiſdom 
and humanity ſhould be dear to us for 
#:their own ſakes. Virtue ever receives 


| © her own reward in the little good the 


'© has the happineſs to perform. The 
inhabitants of the next village ſome- 


times divert themſelves by damaging 


enough to exerciſe hoſpi- 
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© my mendows, and breaking hy telt 
1 


© trees. '—* And what puniſhment do 


CE. wo y 
you demand for ſuch ungratefu]-peo- 
ple I take care of their 6k; 1 | 


© relieve their poor; I comfort them in 
© affliftion. It is not through malig- 
© nity but wantonneſs that they act thus; 


© for in human nature, I am convinced, 
© thereis more of weakneſs thanwicked- 


©: neſs. O admirable mortal!” ex- 
claimed the emperor; * and here, inter- 
nally thought he, is at laſt the philoſo. 
© pherThavefo _ ſearched for} Ad- 
* mirable l I only diſcharge my du- 
© ty. It is my buſineſs to forget the faults 
© of others, and amend my own. And 
© beſides, which is the happieſt man; he 
© who injures, or be who is injured ? 
© The latter has only to- forgive, and he 
© is certain of a pleaſure which the other 
© can never taſte.” | 

- Tching-Ovang could no longer re- 
fram from tears. Too ſuſceptible 
© ſtranger,' ſaid Tſouy, * how much does 
this proof of ſenſibility] affect me 
© Embrace me, moſt excellent of men ! 
© Yes, I have at lait found the long 
© ſought-for object of our journey. A- 
© dieu, venerable 'Tſouy; you may one 
© day know me.” * 

The em was profuſe in his' ex- 
„ 1 ha at length recom- 
* Pa ſaid he, for all my fatigues. 
© I have diſcovered this preſent from 
© Heaven, thiswonder of human nature. 
* You did right, ſage Tcheou-Kong, 
not to queſtion his exiſtence. . 

At laſt they return to the capital; and 

the emperor having reſumed the. admi- 
niſtration of affairs, commands that 
Tſouy and his four ſons be brought 
before him. 
The venerable man receives the empe- 
ror's command with becoming defe - 
rence: but his ſons give way to inquie- 
tude and grief. Doubtleſs, they ſaid, 
our father's enemies are plotting new 
© machinations againſt him. Oh my 
friends, ſays the good Tſouy, what 
© have you to fear? You haye hitherto 
© lived virtuouſly; and it wilt not be 
© eaſy for you to die: I will ſet you the 
« example. Come; pppear at court 
© with your inftruments of agriculture, 
© Theſe are the enfigns of dignity, which 
« you muſt oppoſe to thoſe of your per- 


- < ſecutors;* 


Tſouy and his family, conduRted to 
the imperial city, appear before their 


ſovereign, each with a p.ck-axe _ 
12 They 


em. 


Dr / oak ron > eos % Let 


— 
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Arn My father,” ſaid the 
em © do you not recolle&t me?” 
Ty, mag ip bis eyes, is firuck with 

nihment. He would again proftrate 
himſelf before the throne. em-, 
peror deſcends from it; 'embraces him 
with the warmeſt effuſion of foul; and, 
turning to a crowd of courtiers and learn- 


ed men, whom curioſity had drawn to 


the palace Behold," aid he, © the 
mortal, the celeſtial man, for whom I 
© have ſo long ſought in vain! Behold 
the philoſopher! Henceforth Tſouy 
« ſhall be called by no other name.“ 
Tſouy exclaims—* Forgive me, auguſt 
« Sire, if I prefume to interrupt you. 
© Where are my writings, that can en- 
© title me to this ſplendid diſtinction? 
© Your virtuous actions, my venerable 
father, your beneficent deeds, are the 
© beſt of books. If Confucius had been 
content only to write on Wiſdom, and 
© had never praCtiſed her precepts, do 
© you think he would have merited the 
© name of Supreme Legiſlator? You 
© and your family ſhall be honoured 
* with every mark of my eſteem. I will 
.© endeavour to repair the errors of my 
© father; and his fon will glory in being 
© your protector and reair friend. Share 
© with Tcheou-Kong the painful cares 


« your enlightened wiſdom.and | 
4 above all, never fear to preſet 
+ conſtantly befote me the mirror of | 
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© truth,” 

Tſouy would have declined this ex - 
alted honour. * I command you,” ſaid 
the emperor, * in the name of my peo- 
« ple, not to deceive my hopes. 72 


© tate, each of you, that excellent mi- | 


© niſter, Tcheou-Kong, and you will 
© be, like him, the benefactors of the 
© empire.” 

Tſouy could only anſwer by thoſe de- 
licious tears, the expreſſion of unſpeak - 
able gratitude, He, and all his family, 
enjoyed permanent favour; and he had, 


- moreover, the ſatisfaction of pardoning 


- 


his enemies, whoſe ay aps com- 
mitted to his pleaſure. He had even the 
divine felicity of returning good for evil, 


and of ſupporting them by his credit with . 


the generous Tching- Ouang. 
The 


Chineſe, after their deaths, erect - 


ed two ſtatues to their memory. That 


of the emperor had no other inſcription 


than theſe affecting words— _ 
THE BENEFACTOR. 
And on the pedeſtal of the ſtatue of 


Tfouy, was inſcribed that name, which 


has tranſmitted his eulogy to poſterity 


of government. ſt me both with THE PHILOSOPHER, 
„ „ CHARIESSA; 
OR, 


A PATTERN FOR HER SEX. 


BY MR. 


HARIESSA was the youngeſt 

child of a worthy and active gen- 
tleman, who, though his name had a 
* in the will of a very opulent fa - 
ther, ſuffered many hardſhips, in the 
early part of his life, from the ſcantineſs 
of his patrimony. His father was in- 
feed with that ridiculous, or rather de- 
teſtable, family pride, by which many 
perſons — to leave their younger 
—_ in 3 "= the 
vain and a ) aggrandizin 
an eldeſt fon; 2 was fu: 
geſted to the old gentleman we are ſpeak- 
ing of, by his diſcovery of a genealogi- 
— table, which — enabled him 


* * * 


\ 


HAYLEY., 


to trace his progenitors to the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, when it ———_ 
that one of his anceſtor: was high-ſheriff 
tor the county in which he reſided, 

As the father of Charieſſa had felt all the 
evils ariſing from an unjuſt diſtribution 
of property, he determined to leave hat- 
ever fortune he might himſelf acquire, 
in equal proportions among his children. 
From a very fortunate marriage, and 
much unexpeRed ſucceſs in life, he was 
enabled, at his deceaſe, to leave to his 
ſon, and to each of his two daughtert, a 
prone equivalent to ſixteen thouſand 

nds | 
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the fiſt mercantite houſes' of London; 
and, at the time of his father's death, 
was juſt returned from a tour to the con · 
tinent, where he had been engaged in 


Ariag his future correſpondences, before 


he ſettled. as a merchant. + 
Fe had paſſed ſome few years in trade, 


when his uncle, the eldeſt brother of bis 


father, died without iſſue, and left him the 
family eſtate, on the condition of his quit - 


ng commerce entirely, aud reſiding at the 
ancient ſeat of the Trackums. He obeyed 


the injunRion of the will, and retired in- 


tothe country with his wife; who, tho 

& celebrated beauty, was a lady of infi- 
nite diſcretion, and diſtinguiſhed through 
life by the moſt prudent attention to a 


_ pumerous family. | | 
_ * Squire Trackum, as we ſhall now call 
© + him, changed his manners with his place 


of abode; and quitted the grave addreſs 
of the important merchant, to aſſume the 
boiſterous jocularity of the eſquizes that 
ſurrounded him. In a ſhort time he was ſo 
compleatly metamorphoſed, that, in his 
firſt Viſit to town, he greatly aſtoniſhed and 
entertained his old acquaintance of the 


City; but his real character remained the 
fame. He now concealed, underthe maſk 


of ruſtiek· joviality, that uncommon ſhare 
of worldly wiſdom, which he formerly 
hid under the mantle of ſerious and ſo- 
jemn frankneſs: he even carried into the 
field of rural ſport that inceſſant atten- 
uon to intereſt which he uſed to exert up- 


on Change; and, in the very moment 
_ when he was galloping after a hare, would 


calculate the chances of ſettling a daugh- 
ter in marriage, or letting a farm to ad- 


vantage. In one unguarded moment of 


real frankneſs, when tit was warmed by 

the bottle, he boaſted, to an intimate 

friend, that he never paſſed ten minutes 
in the company of any man, without con- 
6ering how he might derive ſome de- 

Fes of pecuniary,or intereſted advantage 

um his acquaintance. , 

. Before the ſquire aſſumed his rural 
haraQer, Erinnis, the eldeſt of his two 
iſters, had married a gentleman of a diſ- 

tant county, who was reſpected as the 

deſcendant af an ancient family, and the 


poſſeſſor of a large «ſtate. 


The unmarried Charicfſa, whoſe tem- 
per, fuitable to her pleaſing, elegant per- 
ſon, was ſprightiy, generous, and un- 
ſuſpecting, conceĩ ved a moſt lively attach - 


ment to the wife and children of her bro-ʒ 


ther; whom. ſhe always regarded. with 


ch aifeQtionate confidence, that ſhe ſuf- 
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feed herſelf to be guided, in all impori- 
ant . mans 1 judgment and advice. 
Ide provident ſquire, conſidering that 
z rich maiden aunt is an admirable prop 
to the r of a very "og 
ful -houſe, early determined 
within himſelf, that his ſiſter, Cbarieſſa, 
ſhould paſs her life in fingle bleſſedneſs; 
and he doubted not but be had ſufficient 
addreſs to confirm her an old maid, by 
the artful device of tually expreſ. 
ſing the moſt friendly folic: e for her 
marrying to advabtage. He had per- 
ſuaded her, on his leaving London, to 
chuſe for her reſidence a provincial town, 
in the neighbourhood of Trackum Hall; 


and by thus ſecuring her within the reach 
of his conſtant obſervation, and tudy- 


ing to inereaſe the influence which 


had already acquired over her frank and 
affectionate ſpirit, he took the moſt effec- 
tual precautions for accompliſhing his 


- wiſhes. As Charieſſa was in that rank 


of life, in which matrimonial approaches 
are made rather in a flow and ceremo- 
nious, than a rapid and ardent manner, 
the watchful ſquire had ſufficient time 
and opportunity to counteract the at- 
tempt of every man whom he found 
guilty, or whom he ſuf] of adeſign 
on the heart and hand of this devoted 
yeftal. By induciog his innocent ſiſter 
to believe, that he moſt heartily wiſhed 
to ſee her well married; and by perſuad- 
ing her, at the ſame time, to think highly 
of his penetration into the real charac- 
ters of men—a penetration which it is 
difficult for ſingle ladies to acquire—he . 
brought the good and credulous Cha- 
rieſſa to Tee all her lovers exactly in that 
unfavourable point of view, in which his 
own intereſt and artifice contrived to 
ſhew them. In conſequence of her af- 
ſectionate reliance on his uſiduous coun- 
ſel, ſhe abſolutely reje the overtures 
of three gentlemen, who were general- 
ly eſteemed uneceptionable; but the 
friendly zeal of the vigilant ſquire had 
diſcovered, that they wert all utterly un- 
worthy of ſo excellent a creature as Cha- 

rieſſu. ; * - x 
. The mean deſigns of ſelf-intereſt are 
frequently puniſned with the heavy tax 
of ſolicitude, concerning the many dan- 
gers to whickf they are commonly expoſ- 
ed. It happened thys with our prudent 
and ſacceſsful ſquite, He triumphed, 
indeed, by putting every ſuitor to flight, 
while. Chariefſa reſided withia the teach 
of his indefatigable attention; but there 
| were 


— 


Hy : ' 


were periods, in which he was tormented 
by the reſtleſs apprehenſion of loſing all 
the fruits of his ungenerous labour. 
Attached as ſhe was to the perſon and 
family of her brother, Charieſſa did not 
ceaſe to love or to viſit her ſiſter Erinnis; 
and ſhe refolved to paſs the ſummer of 
every third year at the houſe of that la- 
dy, who was ſettled in a very diftant part 
the kingdom. Eripnis was one of 
thoſe extraordinary women, whom Na- 
ture, in a fit of perverſity, now and then 
, apparently for no purpoſe but 
that of proving a burden to themſelves, 
and a torment to all argund them. Erin- 
nis. had poſſeſſed, like her ſiſter, youth 
and beauty, opulence and underſtand- 
ing; but he poſſeſſed them only to ſhew 
that, valuable as theſe endowments are, 
they are utterly inſufficient to ſecure hap- 
pry or eſteem, without the nobler bleſ- 
ngs of a benevolent heart and a - 


lated mind. She was early married to 


Sir Gregory Gourd, a placid and honeſt 


baronet, who, in rather an advanced ſea- 


ſon of life, had united himſelf to this 
young lady, by the advice of his rela- 
tions, for the two following purpoſes : 
firſt, to pay off an incumbrance on his 
ancient eſtate with a part of her ample 
dower; and, ſecondly, to provide a male 
heir to that honourable houſe, whoſe an- 
tiquity he contemplated with a compla- 
cent and -inoffenfive pride. The luck - 
leſs knight was doubly diſappointed in 
theſe his two favourite 85 As to 
the firſt, indeed, he pai a mortgage; 
but ſoon found himſelf involved, by the 
profuſion of his wife, in much heavier 
debts. As to his ſecond hope, whether 
he had entered too far into the vale of 
years to be gratified in ſuch an expec- 
tation; or whether Nature, who had cer- 
tainly given no maternal tenderneſs to 
the temper of Erinnis, had therefore wiſe- 
ly determined that ſhe ſhould never be a 
mother, I will not pretend to decide; but 
certainitis, that, vehemently as ſhe pant- 
ed for this event, Erinnis had never 

near proſpect of producing a child. This 
diſappointment, from what cauſe ſoever it 
might proceed, had ſuch an inceſſant ten 
dency to inflame the natural contemptu- 
ous malignity of her ſpirit, that ſhe in- 
ſulted the poor ſubmiſſive old knight 


with every humiliating outrage which 


an imperious wife can infli& on a terri- 
fied and unreſiſting huſband. 
The extreme envy with which the fine 
by 7 has groupe of her brother's 
OL. II. 
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Charieſſa, whoſe 
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children inſpited her, tempted the deſ- 
perate Erinnis to try the deluſive and 
dangerous affiſtance of quacks; whoz 
lured by the prodigality with which ſhe 
was willing to pay for what could not 
be purchaſed, fed her, for a long time, 
with freſh hopes of producing, by their 
various noftrums, what Nature was reſo- 
lutely determined to withold. © ” 
Theſe villainous drugs had not onl 


all the miſchievous effect of drams, both 


on her countenance and temper, but led 
her into the habit of applying for preſence 
relief, in all her uneaſy ſenfations of mind 
and body, to thoſe flattering and falſe 
friends of the perturbed ſpirit. : 
Het paſſions, naturally vehement and 
acrimonious, were thus inflamed into 
fits of frenzy; but, in the moments of 
her moſt intemperate abſardity and ex- 
fravagance, ſhe conſtantly retained a con- 
fiderable portion of hypocritical cunning; 
and, however inſolent and injurious in 
her treatment of all her other relation 
the for ever expreſſed, though in a diſ- 
guſting manner, the fondeſt affection for 
er ſiſter Charieſſa. This affection was. 
tly real, and partly pretended. There 
rn ary 10 en Hoey ſo pure, fo 


ſublime a ſpirit of indulgent benevolence, 


in the character of Chariefſa, that it could 
not fail to inſpire even malignity and 
madneſs with ſume portion either of love 
or reſpet. But this paſſionate attach- 
ment of Erinnis to her ſiſter aroſe chief] 
from a mercenary motive. Thought - 
Charieſſa was, in general, bleſſed with 

d health and good fpirits, ſhe was 

uently ſubje& to certain feveriſh at» 
tacks, in, which her life was ſuppoſed ta 
be in danger; and Erinnis, who had 
ſquandered enormous ſums in the pub- 
lick diſplay of much aukward e | 
cence, and in many private articles of 


. expence, was grown ſo needy and rapa- 


cious, that ſhe looked forward, with all 
the eagerneſs of avarice; to the ſeveral - 
thouſand pounds which ſhe was ſure of 
ining if the good angel Charieſſa took 
fer flight to Heaven. In. her moſt ſtu- 
pifying fits of intoxication, and in her 
moſt furious ſallies of ill humour, ſhe 
never loſt fight of this expected legacy. 
e and generous 
mind could hardly have been induced to 
believe that ſuch an idea ever entered into 
any human breaſt, not only never ſu- 
ſpected the profuſe profeſſions of this 
ded love, but gave a very fingula 
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ly affection and-confidence with which 

her on heart was inſpired. It happen- 

ed that ſhe was attacked by a very dan- 

. fever, at the houſe of Eringis. 

fier many days confinement. to he? 

bed, being alone with her phyſician, ſhe 

ſaid to him, in a very calm and unem- 

barraſſed manner Pray, Sir, tell me 

© very frankly, do you think I ſhall 

© die? As her diſtemper had juſt taken 

a favoufable tura, the doctor very chear- 

fully. replied—* No, indeed, my good 

Madam.“ Upon which ſhe exclaim- 

1 ed, in a very affectionate tone I am 

glad of it, for the ſake of my dear ſiſ- 

© ter!' Nor was this the exclamation of 

a feeble mind, afraid of death, and diſ- 

? guiling that fear under the maſk of af.. 

fection. Charieſſa was a genuine Chriſ- 

tian, who, having weighed both this 

world and the next in the balance of rea- 

ſon and of faith, was at all times - 

fectly prepared for her natural Mgblu⸗ 

tion. Her exclamation was the dictate 

4 of the moſt generous and diſintereſted 

| tenderneſs, She had ſeen the artful 

Erinnis counterfeit ſuch inordinate ſor- 

row during the courſe of her malady, 

and ſhe ſo fondly believed the truth of 

that well-diflembled affliction, that, to- 

tally free from every ſelfiſh idea, the in- 

nocent Charieſſa conſrdered only the joy 

with which ſhe ſuppoſed her ſiſter would 
contemplate her unexpected recovery. 

Though her own affectionate and un- 

ſuſpecting temper made her receive, with 

an amiable credulity, all the laviſh en- 

dearments of Erinnis, Charieſſa was very 

far from being blind to the many glar- 

ing faults of her turbulent ſiſter; but 

ſue generouſly found an excuſe for them, 

wich converted them at once into ob- 

jects of the tendereſt compaſſion. She 

perſuaded herſelf, that the fallow and fe. 

' rocious appearance, in the altered coun- 

tenance of Erinnis, proceeded entirel 

from a difeaſe in her liver; and that all 

the furious perverſities of her temper were 

owing either to the internal pain of this 

cruel diſorder, or to the hot medicines 

which ſhe was temp:ed to try. Under 

the influence of this kind idea, ſhe moſt 

aſſiduouſly laboured, not only to apolo- 


gize for the offenſive irregularities in the 


conduct and manners of Erinnis, but to 
counteract, to the utmoſt of her power, 
all the miſchievous effects of her capri- 
cious and vindictive ill humour. She 
— raiſed and comforted the poor knight, 
whenever ſhe ſaw him reduced to a pain- 
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ful ſtate of humiliation dy the frantiak 
inſolence of his wife; ſhe conſoled and 
rewarded the innocent and unfortunate 
domeſticks, wheyever ſhe found them 
ſtript and diſcarded by their turbulent 
and offended. miſtreſs; in ſhort, ſhe en- 
deavoured to maintain a degree of ordet, 
juſtice, and decency, throughout. a nu- 
merous houſhold, under the chaotick do- 
minion of a malevolent, intoxicated fury: 
and whoever has ſeen ber in this trying 
ſituation, has ſeen a perfect image of 
Charity; believing all things, hopuig all 
things, enduring all things. | 
Although the peaceable and chearful 
ſpirit of Charieſſa could find but little 
pleaſure in a houſe like that of Erinnis, a 
compaſſionate affection to her ſiſter made 
her very exact in the ſtated ſeaſon of her 
viſits: their duration always extended to 
ſix months, and ſometimes amounted to 
ſeven; a circumſtance which did not fail 


to increaſe the tormenting fears of her 


diſtant brother Trackum, who always 
contemplated the return of Charieſſa into 
his neighbourhood with that ſort of ſa- 
tisfaction which. is felt by the tamer of a 
bird, on ſeeing it, after fluttering to the 
limits of an extenſive chamber, return, 
in an eaſy and voluntary manner, to the 
open door of it's cage. 

Charieſſa, however, was very far from 
feeling any degree of conſtraint: ſhe de- 
parted on many of theſe diſtant viſits, 
and returned as often to her own man- 
ſion, without once ſuſpecting the in - 
Ne. which her long abſence never 

ailed to excite. Indeed, the fearful 
ſquire might have ſaved himſelf the pain 
of many teazing doubts, and many pri- 
vate perplexing enquiries, had he been 
capable of forming a juſt eſtimate of the 
heart and mind of Charieſſa; but this, 
indeed, he was notz and though he 
knew that the magnificent but lonely ha- 
bitation of Erinnis was as much avoided 
as the den of a ſavage, yet he trembled 
at the idea of the lovers that the unguard- 
ed Charieſſa might meet in that pompous 
ſolitude. He was affured, that a ruſtick 
apothecary, and a more ruſt ick divine, 
were the only frequent viſitors at this 
dreary caſtle; but, as he had no confi- 
dence,in female delicacy or diſcretion, 
and as he found that the man of phylck 
and the man of God were both ſingle 
men, and that each would have many 
opportunities of being alone-with Cha- 
riefla, he greatly feared that ſhe and her 
fortune might fall a ſacriſice to one . 


— 


— 


1. 
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the other of theſe formidable aſſailants. 
This groundleſs terror, inſtead of being 
diminiſhed by time, (increaſed with the 
incfeaſmy age of Charieſſa. The ſquire 
was very coarſe in his idea of old maids: 
he concluded, that no virgin turned of 
forty, and left entirely to her own diſ- 
cretion, could reſiſt any matrimonial of- 
fer whatever; and, as his ſiſter had reach · 
ed that deciſive period on her laſt. viſit to 
Erinnis, his ſpirits were not a little de- 
| by his deſpair of her return in 
at ſtate of veſtal purity which he had 
ſo zealouſly wiſhed her to maintain. At 
length, however, his apprehenfion was 
effectually terminated by an event which, 
though much more probable than the 
_ Ureaded marriage of Chariefſa, was not 
ſo ſtrongly anticipated by the imagina- 
tion of the diftant ſquire. This event 
was the death of Erinnis; who, having 
autterly worn out a good conſtitution by 
the moſt abſurd and diſgraceful in- 
temperance, died, - as ſhe had lived, in 
magnificent miſery. The tender Cha- 
Tiefla paid the laſt offices of affection to 
her unworthy iifter; and returned in a 
calm and pious ſtate of mind from the 
abode of joyleſs grandeur, whoſe vanity 
was now moſt compleatly ſhewn to her 
on peaceful and comfortable manſion. 
Her diſpoſition was ſtill remarkably 
chearful; aud ſhe took too kind and too 
virtuous an intereſt in the general happi- 
neſs of the living, to think affected ſor- 
row a proper compliment to the dead, 
She had too clearly ſeen all the various 
infelicity of Erinnis, not to conſider her 
releaſe as a bleſſed event; and it pleaſed 
Heaven to reward the long and indulgent 


attention which ſhe had paid to the hodily 


and mental infirmities of that unhappy 
relation with many years of undiſturbed 
tranquillity, and the pureſt ſocial enjoy- 
ment. I had copier w to contem- 

plate her intereſting charatter at this ſea- 
ſon of her life; and, as I believe her to 
have been, for ſeveral years, one of the 
happieſt of mortals, I ſhall enlarge on 
the particular circumſtances which: con- 
ſtituted that happineſs, and minutely ex- 
amine that invaluable caſt of mind 
which enabled her to gain and to ſecure 
the rareſt and molt precarious of all hu- 
man poſſeſſions. —Chariefſa was about 
forty-two when ſhe returned to a con- 


ſtant reſidence in her own quiet and com- 


fortable manſion. She was naturally fond 


of ſociety; and her eaſy fortune enabled 
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her to enjoy it in 8 
rational — which ſuited her inchi- 
nation, Having made many juſt re- 
marks on the different conditions of 
female life, ſhe was perfectly convinced, 
that ſhe had great reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with her own fingle ſtate; and no inci- 
dents aroſe that could make her wiſh'to 
change it. Her patrimonial fortune had 
been much increaſed by ſome confider- 
able legacies; and ſhe enjoyed an income 
which, by her prudent regulation of -it, 
not only fupplied her with all the uſual 
comforts of afflueyce, but furnithed her 
with the exalted pleaſure of conferrin 
happineſs on a ſelected number of dul 
trious poor. She had a ſpacious and 
chearful houſe, that peculiarly pleaſed 
her own fancy; and a ſet of intelligent 
and good-humoured domefticks, who 
were attached, more by affection than by 
intereſt, to her perſon; and the neigh- 
bouring ſeat of her brother afforded-her 
2 young flouriſhing family, whom ſhe 
frequently ſurveyed with all the tender 
delight of an affectionate parent. 

Such were the external circumſtances 
that contributed to form the happineſs of 
Charieſſa; circumſtances, indeed, high- 
ly defirable in themſelves, yet utterly in- 
ſufficient to make a woman happy, with- 
out thoſe nobler internal bleſſings which 
were the true riches of Charieſſa. She 
poſſeſſed, in the moſt eminent degree, a 
chearful ſimplicity of heart, inexhauſtible 

4 unaffected piety. It 
was by the conſtant, yet modeſt exerciſe 
of theſe admirable qualities, that Cha- 
riefla ſecured to herſelf, not only more 
felicity, but even more publick 2 
and attention, than was obtained by ſome 
ſingle ladies of her ee who 
were undoubtedly her ſuperiors in the 
attractive endowments of beauty, opu- 
lence, and wit. Chariefla, perhaps, was 
never known in her life to utter a witty 
1 but ſuch is the lively influence 

enuine good- nature, that her con- 
ation rever failed to delight, and her 
houſe was frequented as the abode of be- 
nero ent vivacity. Thopgh ſhe had 
paſſed the gay period of youth, and never 
affected to diſguiſe her age, ſhe took a 
particular fatisfa&tion in promoting the 
innocent amuſements of the young: in- 
deed, ſhe was a general friend to every 
ſeaſon and every rank of life; even the 
common acquaintance of Charieſſa, if they 
had any occaſion to wiſh for her aſſiſt- 
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— 2 — promoter of their 
proipenty: are. | 
3 Nas was 2 period 
which ſame of her uncandid neighbours 
donjectured, that the ſubtle vice of ava- 
rice was 2 to inſect her; ſhe 
ſuddenly parted with ber chariot, and re · 
fluced her eſtabliſhment, without aſſign- 
ing her rea ſons for a conduct fo ſurprizing. 
Ina ſew years ſhe re 
nd recommenced her uſpal ſtile of liv - 
ing, with as much, or rather more ſplen - 
than ever. This ſtill more engaged 
che attention of the neighbourkood ; and 
the very peaple who, on the former alte- 
ration, had accuſed her of avarice, now 
exclaimed, that ſhe was either ſeized with 
the frenzy of extravagance, or was en- 
' eavouring to. allure a huſband. It was, 
however, proclaimed upon her death, 
22 worthy family of a deceaſed mer- 
c 


nt, that, under the promiſe of the moſt 
abfolute ſecrecy, ſhe had allotted to his 


aſhtance, during the years of the above · 
mentioned retrenchment, a full moiety of 
her income; by which generous exertion 
ke. bad ſupport?d him through fome 
molt cruel and yndeſerved diſtreſſes, en- 
ubled him to retrieve his circumſtances, 
and preſerve his family from impending 


Though her ſpirits were naturally 
. quick, and her Adlon, very ſtrong, 1 
never heard ar inſtance of her being at 
deny time == into an uncandid ani- 
moſity. The town in which ſhe reſided 
was 3 by eccleſiaſtical 
and parli ary contentions. In thoſe 
yncharitable ſtruggles tor power, the re- 
_ lations of Charieſſa were often hotly en- 
| pager Her  atfe&ionate heart never 
„indeed, to take a lively intereſt in 

all their purſuits; but ſhe never ridiculed 
er viliſied their opponents with thoſe 


FT her life, at 
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been known to flow, upon ſuch exaſpe- 


rating occaſions, from the lips of 


a quiet ſpinſter, and of many a ſober ma · 
trot), Tbe enmity of Charieſſa was as 
generous as her friendſhip ; and, when+ 
ever ſhe heard ſuch. petty abuſive tales, 


as are baſely fabricated in eve popular 
conteſt, for the purpoſe of 3 > 
thovgh they favoured her own party, ſhe 
— diſcountenance their circulation, 
or expoſe their abſurdity, Nor was this 
liberality of conduct without it's reward; 
Charieſſa had the ſatisfaction of perceiv · 
ing, that ſhe conciliated to herſelf th 

perſect reſpedt and good - will of the molt 
oppoſite; comending characters. Per- 
haps there never lived a human being ſo 
fairly and fully poſſeſſed of general 
eſteem; and, to a mind truly amiable, 
there can hardly be a ſtate of earthly en- 
joyment ſuperior to what ariſes from in- 
ceſſant and open proofs of being univer- 
ſally beloved, Having poſſeſſed for many 
years this tranquil and pure delight, the 
tender Charieſlh an to ſink under na- 
tural infirmity. She ſuſtained. a ſhort 
but ſevere illneſs with exemplary com + 


poſure; and, in the cloſe of it, with that 


calm and chearful devotion. which had 
diſtinguiſhed ber life, ſhe reſgued her 
benevolent ſpirit to the Great Parent of 
all henevolence. | 

The influence of her virtue was very 
far from ceaſing with her mortal exiſt- 
ence: and, though twelve years have now 
elapſed ſince the deceaſe of this admi- 
rable woman, her excellent qualities are 
Rill freſh in the memory of all who had 
the happineſs, of her acquaintance; and 
they hardly ever paſs the houſe in which 
ſhe refided, without heſtow ing a ſigh of 
regret, or a ſentence of prafle, on the 
merits of Charieſla. 5 


IBRAHIM aww ADALAIDE. | 
Ax ORIENTAL TALE, | 


BRAHIM, Caliph of Damaſcus, 
I . juvenile and handſome. He was 

inv with authority; and his power 
was applied to communicate happineſs, 
and alleviate diſtreſs. He was the idol 
of his people, and the admiration of ſur- 
rounding nations. But he had not as 
yet taſted of the felicity which he confer- 
red; and the joy that brightened in every 


eye at his preſence, could not diſſipate an 
internal gloom which preſſed upon the 
ſprings ot life, and had obtained him the 
appeliation of The Grave. AM 
With the ſearching eye of dutiful re- 
gard, his attendavis had long endea - 
voured to develope the myſtery that gave 
a penſive ave to the face of majeſtyʒ 
but their reſearches had always _ 
na: 


* - U 


* 


| 

ed in uncertain n inef 
fehl reflect ians ; ſince the future had 
conſtantly convinced them that their 
judgment was erroneous. . 


the court; and while his wiſdom, his in - 
tegrity, and his years, procured him uni · 
verſal ef theſe qualities by no means 
eſcaped the attention of Ibrahim the 
Grave, who cultivated} his friendſhi 
with the moſt aſſiduous care, and funk 
the monarch in the man and the com- 
"anion, whenever Hamed attended on 
| his royal perſon. 
_ The youngeſt da of Hamed, the 
lovely Adalaide, as far tranſcended the 
roſes of Damaſcus in;the bloom of her 
complexion, and the diamonds of Gol- 
conda an the brilliancy of her eyes, as the 
ſaffron tinge of the morning exceeds the 
moſt perfect imitation of art; or the lucid 
brightneſs of the ſtars, that glitter in the 
celeſtial canopy, the feeble 7 light 
that illumines the tomb of the prophet: 
and as virtue andinnocence had ever beea 
her guides, and ber father's wiſdom had 
been. transfuſed-into her ſoul, with the 
additional charm that humility gives to 
female perfections, ſhe was the univerſal 
object of attraction, and concentered the 
regards of the gay, the ſplendid, and the 
young, who fluttered round the throne 
of Damaſcus, | | 
Adalaide and Ibrahim had, in their in- 
fant years, been inſeparable companions. 
The ſame ſun had gilded their natal day; 
the ſame leſſons of ſage advice had been 
dictated to each, and imbibed with mu- 
tual delight: and if Adalaide was cele- 
brated for every accompliſhment which 
adorns her ſex, Ibrahim was no leis fa- 
mous for the practice of every virtue that 
is worthy of a prince. They had, at 
that early period, been remarked for the 


fondnels of their attachment. The fair- 


eſt flowers in the gardens of the palace 
were culled by his hands, and formed 
into a chaplet for her hair; the moſt ex · 
quiſite fruits that the benignity of the 
climate, or the aſſiquity of art, could pro- 
duce, conſtantly beſpread her little table; 
and a thouſand minute circumſtances 
continually occurred to mdicate the 
prince's afl. don for his lovely compa- 
nion, before either ambition or art had 
taken. poſſeſſion of their minds, or the 


ſimplicity of native innocence had learn- 


ed reſerve from the knowledge of vice, 
The neceffary reftraint, and prudent 


eircumſpection, which maturer years na- 
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amed. was the principal officer of 
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turally exact from the virtuous of the 
tender (ex, the death of the Caliph Soly- 
man, and Ibrahim's aſſumption of t 
reins of government, had diſſolved this 
intimacy, which childhood only ſanc - 
tioned, and which the voiceof the publick 
might have cenſured, if continued un- 
der the empire of Reaſon. Several years 
had elapſed in which they had not beheld 
each other; yet fame had not been ſilent 
in recording their mutual virtues, and 
the friendſhip grafted on early youth had 
tacitly bloſſomed and interwovea itſelf 
with their maturer age. _ 
The throne of Damaſcus was now 
eſtabliſhed in the moſt perfect r 
by the wiſdom of the monarch, and the * 
integrity of his ſervants, The ſtreams 
of juſtice flowed with untainted purity; 
the voice of jay reſounded in every freetz 
and the benedictions of a grateful people 
aſcended the heavens, when they con- 
templated the felicity of their governs 
ment. | 
Ibrahim was alone deaf to the ſounds 
of gladneſs: neither the germs that ſpark 
led in the diadem he wore, nor the feli - 
citations of a nation he had rendered 
happy, could brighten his features into 
joy, or clathe his lips with a ſmile. 
The venerable an to be 
alarmed for the ſovereign he loved; aud 
was one day about to hint his apprehen- 
ſions, when Ibrahim, beckoning to him 
with his hand, bade bim attend him in 
the royal gardens. 10 
Being ſeated under a pavilion, per- 
fumed by the ſurrounding odoriferous 
bloſſoms, and cooled by the dewy daſh 
of a neighbouring caſcade, Ibrahim 
commanded his miniſter to liſten, and 
to regard with the eye of a parent a mo- 
narch whom he had always treated as 


a ſon. 
Hamed, proceeded he, I am 955 

* fible of your zeal to inveſtigat the 
© cauſe of my too apparent dejection, and 
© the alacrity you — diſplayed to diſ- 
pel it by the wiſdom of age; I am con- 
vinced of your unſhaken loyalty, and 
unbiaſſei integrity; and can now, with - 
out heſitation, inform you, that my 
happineſs has ever depended on an al. 
liance with your many virtues. The 
impreſſion which the lovely Adalaide 
made on this heart before it was ſuſ- 
ceptible of aught but innocence, is as 
indelible as the ſeal of Mahomet, or 
the gratitude of virtue, Look not 
amazed, added he, ] have been 2 
; © dent 
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© gent till reſtraint ig ne Menger neceſ- . ſurely; is not compatible with it's 
* fary, Under your auſpices 1 ſee my mercy! But T will no more arraigh it's 
| © Jominions flouriſh, and my ſubjects © inſcrutable deciſions: to be humble, is 
3 - © happy; and having eon ſuſted their in- * to be happyz and this is ſtill within my 


7 . 


oy 
— 


1 c © terett firſt, ag becomes a ſovereign, ſhall 


© Thecenfured for making my own hap- 


© own power!“ 


He then haftily aroſe; and wandering 


* pinefs the ſecondary object? The little* without any determined view, he inad- 
© Jifparity of rank which pride only will vertently paſſed through a door, which 

© regiſter, and folly alone can reproach, Hamed had by accident left apen, and 

' © finks into it's original nonentity at which only ſeparated his gardens from 

- i © the powerful voice of love, My choice thaſe of the palace. As he advanced 
without regarding any ſingle object, and 
pauſed on the mrlery of grandevr, he 


could foreſee, or ambition anticipate, 


_ © reign, 


| 
: 
| ; - © was unalterably fixed, before reaſon 
' 
| 


the inconvenience of titles; and I truſt 
© your approbation will compleat the fe- 
© heity of my life, and the glory of my 
-*© Beloved ſovereign," replied the afto- 
niſhed Hamed, you confound me with 
the honour intended to be conferred on 
© my family; but neither the partiality 
© of afather, nor che ſplendor of a throne, 
©'muſt influence my judgment, or draw 
me from my duty and approved-alle- 
© giance. Adalaide eſteems you as her 
© ſovereign; her father loves you as his 
* fon, and honours you as his king; but 


neither of them can ever conſent ta 


© taint.the blood of royalty, or fink you 
© in the eſtimation of the reputed wiſe. 
© The faireſt princeſſes of the Eaſt court 


your Alliance, whote rank may add 


© dignity to the throne; and ſhall the 
© humble offspring of Hamed he prefer- 
© red to the progeny of kings and he- 
roes! Reflect, my prince, on your own 
© quakty; regard the united wiſhes of 
© your people; and chuſe a conſort wor- 


- © thy of the exalted line from which you 


© are ſprung?* 
Having faid this, he aroſe; and left the 


+ Caliph Thrahim abſorbed in the contem- 


platton of his own miſery; and fixed in 
one ſettled look, expreſſive of the ſuſpen · 


fon of thought. At length, ftarting 


from his tiance, he exclaims— Am J, 
© then, inveſted 'with the dignity of a 
© king, and with power to confer hliſs 
e which yet Lam not worthy to taſte? It 


cannot bel This heart moves not in 


© uniſon with the pomp of majeſty, and 
© the ſorindings of ambmion. Dominion 
is no Jonger amiable in my eyes, than 


© while-1 can at once confer and'teceive 


© happineſs. Rovalty is incapable ef 
© extinguiſhing the feelings of the font, 
the tranſports of love, ar the Rings of 
© inquietude; and has Eternal Provi- 
© dence only elevated my head to render 
' me more eminendly miſerable? This, 


was ſuddenly alarmed. by a loud ſhriek 


from the lovely Adalaid „ who was ter- 


rified at the Caliph's unexpected ap- 
proach, and the viſible agitation of his 
mind. Deareſt Adalaide!” exclaim- 


ed he, haſtening towards her, and re- 


ceiving her in his arms, fear not the 


© preſence of love, and ſtartle not at the 


voice of Ibrahim. Is the felicity of 
our juvenile days already forgot, and 
© ſhall reaſon diſdain to own the ſen - 
* ſations which infant innocence taught 
© us mutually to feel? If my remem- 
© brance be eraſed from your breaſt, 
© Thrahim has nothing to hope; if he is 
„ {ti 1' regarded by Adalaide, there is 
© nothing that can occaſion him a fear. 
© Your Father to whom T fave unbo- 
© fomed myſelf, has urged me to repreſs 
© the honeſt feelings of a genuine affec- 
© tion; and will you, too, join to deprive 
© that heartof it's laſt conſolation, which 
© has only ſapported the cares of fate, 
© and borne the trappings of royalty, 
that it might the better entitle itſelf to 
« your regard?* 
Ibrahim, ' replied the lovely davgh- 
ter of Himed, trembling with tear our 
* childiſh attachment ſhould, if poſſible, 
© be forgotten! My heart is averſe to 
© the gilded pageantry of ſtate, and my 
* humble birth precludes me from 
* aſpiring to royal regard. Thovgh 
* youne, I have been accuſtomed to 
© think; and though Ibrahim in a lower 
© tation would command the inviolable 
© affetticn of Adalaide, as a king he is 
© too exalted to be, loved. I have con» 
© ficlered elevated rank as only ſtrewing 
* the path of life with ſplendid miſery; 
© and am inſtrudted to believe, that the 
virtues flouriſh moſt at a diſtance from 
© the breath of adulation, and the pro- 
© ſtituted incenſe of a throne, Forgive 
the freedom of Adalaidez and be as 
© bleſſed as your tranſcendent virtues. 
© merit, or your fondeſt hopes can wiſh? 
| Divine 
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* . ©. Divine A dalaide,“ exclaimed the 
Caliph, * the juſtneſs of your ſeatiments, 
© and their congeniality with my own, 
© only ſerve to inflame my regard. The 
ſplendor of royalty has no charms for 
me, if they impede the current of 
is ſuperior to the throne of Dainaſcus. 
I have for ſome time intended to re- 
ſign the ſceptre in favour of my bro- 

ther Aifaron, after having ſuffici- 
ently proved that the happinels of my 
ſubjects lay near my heart, aid to 
retire to a private Ration, whete love 
might illumine my future years, and 
the charms of Adalaide prove capable 
of furniſhing that happineſs which the 
crown could never bettow. You have 
confeſſed, angelick Adalaide, that m 

rank is the fole obſt cle to your at. 

„ fection; bebold, then, in Lor ahi. 

© your equalz. and your lover; and, 

L belicvs me, the (acrifice of royalty to 

5 Var regard, will never prompt a ſingle 

* fight} 

- 99 Caliph! replied Adalaide 
— her full heart would not permit her 
to articulate another word, and ſhe fainted 
in the arms of Ibrahim. While the Ca- 
liph was exerting every expedient to re- 
ſtore her, Hamed precipitately entered 
the garden; and, with inexpreſſible aſto- 
niſhment and concern, beheld the ſitua- 
tion of his daughter. A1alaide being 
ſoon recovered; Ibrahim communicated 
to Hamed the whole that had paſſed, 
not concealing his reſolution to relin- 


„ K „ K K K M © W *® « 


* 


bliſs; and any ſtation, with Adalaide, 


8 
* 
— 


would be ip vain to attempt, by the 
eloquence of wiſdom, any alteration in 
his views, which he declared were deter- 
mined and inflexible. -- Hamed bowed 
with dutiful ſuhm ſſion to what be ſaw 


it would be impoſſible to prevent and, 


in a ſe days, Ibrahim reſigned the 
trappings of power to his brother Alfa - 


ron, that he might enjoy, uninterrupted, 


the more, tranquil empire of love. This 
a dication was at firſt heard with con- 


ſter nation and diſmay but teaſon and 


2 ſoon refuming their place in 
e people's hearts, his nupt als with 
Adalaide were celebrated with the 
ſtron gell proofs of ardent attachment, 
and not a tongue dared to withdld it's 
effuſions of praiſe. 


18 „ ' 
Ibrahim retired with his adored Ada. 
- Jaide to a del ghtful retreat on the banks 


of the Uher, and long enjoyed that hap- 
pineſs which the ſceptred monarch ; 
dom feels; and, to the laſt hour of 


recorded life, never heaved a Ggh for 


the pageantry he had left behind. After 
ſpending many happy yours with a nu- 
merous and virtuous family, they both 


ſlept in peace; and Alfaron being ga- 


thered to the duft of his fathers without 


iſſne, the eldeſt fon of Ibrahim and 


Adalaide was called to the throne, who © ; 


ſwayed the ſceptre with a moderation 
which, while it recalied the memory 
of his father, endeared his own name 
to a grateful poſterity. 3 


LYCANDER any POLYPHON; 


| OR, La 
THE RIVAL BROTHERS. 


AN ANCIENT BRITISH STORY. 


BY MR. HARRISON. 5 


THE RINT FROM A POEM BY MRS, LEAPOR, IN MR, HARRISON'S COLLECs 


TION OF THE BEAUTHES OF BRITISH POETRY. 


JA thoſe gat days of lawleſs anarchy, 


when the feudal ſyſtem - prevailed 
throu haut Europe; and every peer had 
his legions of enflayed vaſſals, ready to 
facrifice Ives of little value to themſelves, 
for the promotion of his own arbitrary 
views, or to ſecure him all the baſe gra- 
tifications of his brutal and ungoverned 
appetites ; it was the fortune of the good 


- 


% 


Clytiphot to live in the neighbourhood . 


of Baron Laon, a nobleman of the moſt 

unblemiſhed honour. 5 
Clytiphon had loſt an amiable wife on 
the very day in which ſhe had preſented 
him with a daughter, the ſ le pledge of 
their matual attachment: ard the edu- 
cation of his darling girl, with the fond 
hope of ſeeing her haypiiy fixed in a ſta- 
tion 
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tion equal to her merits, conſtituted the 
| full meaſure of that bliſs which he now 
locked for on this ſide the grave. 
3 Saphinia was the exact image of Cy- 
| „ _ *Qania, her deceaſed mother, whoſe 

| dona charms had ſeldom been equalled; 

nud often, indeed, did the notice of their 

*  Rrrong reſemblance ſuddenly overwhelm 

 Clytiphon with a flood of tears, which 

. Kindly dimmed his fight, and ſecluded 

the painfully pleaſing viſion, for a few 

minutes, that he might have time to re- 

colle& himſelf, and fodmit, without re- 

» TY piving, to the will of Him, © who had 
' given, and who had taken away!” 

| But Sophinia, like her departed mo- 


CE 


FFP ²˙üꝛm — 8 
* 
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© luable, and more la ing, than beauty : 
ber manners were mild and amiable, and 
| her wind was at once pure and en- 
> tightened. | 
133 Wich ſuch attractions, it may ſeem 
uuneceſſary to add, that ſhe was adored 
f dy every youth who beheld her; after 
t. *” obſerving, therefore, that the noble Laon, 
{ her illuſtrious neighbour, had two ſons, 
Lycander and Polyphon, it will not ap- 

ar at all extraordinary, that both 

ould be enamoured of this paragon of 
perfection; and, though brothers, prove 

+ rivals for her love. | 
„ Theſe noble youths greatly reſembled 
| each other in gens ut their minds 
| were widely different. Their forms were 

| 


5 | Equally elegant ; and the features of each 


were pleaſing, though in different de- 
rees. | Lycander, the eldeſt, was of 
what is n{ually denominated a ſaturnine 
complexion ; art w the youngeſt, 
of a more open countenance, and a leſs 
. reſerved diſpoſition: yet they loved each 
8 other with the trueſt fraternal affection; 
till hat potent paſſion, which is the tyrant 
of the human heart, entered tueir per- 
turbed boſoms, to ſubjugate every op- 

poſing regard. 5 


| Long h-d the illuſtrions*youths nou- 
riſhed their growing love for Sophinia; 
2 and long * they ed the much to 


be dreaded effects of a rivalry, which 
each could perceive already began to 
deſtroy that vnliniited confidence, that 
mutually unreſerved communication of 
ſeutimWnt's, which had heretofore ſub- 
ſiſted berween them. 


: The intimacy of the two families, not- 


withſtanding the differenor of rank, 
gave them frequent. opportunities of 
viſiting the peaceful manſion of - 4 


. tiphen,. and of enjoying the cony 


| 
: 
: 


reaſon; but love ſoon intru 


| * | * ther, poſſe ed accompliſhments more va- 


as: cache 
7 — 


* 


had v early perceived their ceaſcleſs 


tion of his lovely daughter; and Sophini 
efforts to inſpire her with a regard 0 


* 


the felt the impropriety of entertaining 


ir 0 nal of 
is was the original ſuggeſtion of 
1 920 ſenti- 


ments more gratifying - to the not alto- 


gether illaudible ambition of a' virtuous 


young woman, who felt herſelf diſpoſed 
to merit, as much as poſſible, any ad- 
vancement-which Fortune ſhould 4 in- 
clined to beſtow. But, though ambition 
might be beſt gratified by an attachment 


to the elder brother; her heart, governed 


by no ſordid conſiderations, hefitated not 


to decide in favour of Polyphon. Yet 


ſhe feared, with great reaſon, the fatal 
conſequences of 3 impetuous 
temper, ſhould he by any means diſ- 
cover that he was likely to '£ diſappoint- 


- ed in what was manifeſtly, at this period, 


the firſt great purſuit of his life. 


Polyphon, however, had too large a ſhare 


of underſtanding, not to perceive the par- 


tiality in his favour; nor was the too 


violent love of Lycander accompanied 
by ſo fmall a degree of it's concomitant 
jealouſy, as to be quite free from ſuſpi- 
cion of the fact, which his pride only 


refuſed to recognize. 


Polyphon having at length obtained 


frorfi Sophinia an acknowledgment that 
the could not remain inſenſible of his re- 
gards, with much difficulty prevailed on 
r fo far to favour his pretenſions, as 
privately to bleſs him with her company, 
as often as poſſible, in thoſe ſequeſtered 
ſhades which ſurrounded the retirement- 
of Clytiphon. Amidſt the mazes of theſe 
delightful retreats, the Jovers had fre- 
quently contrived to meet undiſcovered z 
and there, with a purity equal to that of 
the chaſteſt inhabitants of the groves, the 
ſale witneſſes of what angels might with- 
out diſapprobation have beheid, they re- 
peatedly interchanged vows of eternal 
conſtaney, and proteſtations of unalter- 
able regard. They lamented, it is u ue, 
on theſe occaſions, the neceſſity of thus 
meeting in private; but they dreaded the 


conſequence to Lycander's peace, ſhquld- 


they venture to make a haſty publick 
avowat of an attachment whith was in 
reality their chief pride, and thus ſud- 
denly conſign him to the pangs of ſo 
ſevere a diſappointment, without that 


gradual preparation which they felt 


would be requiſite, thaugh the means of 
adopting meaſures, at anon ſelonngy 


. "=. 


a” 


* 


pre this deſirable effect, invariably 
kd their endeavours, when the 
hour for practice arrived, though the 
theory had not unfrequently amuſed them 
with the e what they 
both ſoardentiy wiſhed, | | 


But while the lovers were thus anx- 
ious to ſhield Lycander from infelicity, 
he was full as actively engaged in pur- 
ſuits caleulated to deſtroy their happi- 


neſs. * 8 
The vigilance of jealouſy, though it 
had for ſometime been elude —_—— 


diſcovered 'that Polyphon and Sophinia 

ivate interviews; and the agony 
which this diſcovery conveyed to the 
mind of Lycander, is neither to be de- 
ſcribed by a writer, nor conceived by a 
reader, who has never felt the miſery of 
a ſimilar ſituation. 

Unaccuſtomed to reſtraints of any 
kind, he would have inſtantly ruſhed on 
the lovers, and ſacrificed the life of the 

one, and the ſtill dearer honour of the 
other; but they were quitting the retire- 
ment too favourable to ſuch a deſign, 
when he at firſt perceived them him- 
ſelf unperceived—and a fingle moment's 
reflection was ſufficient to deter him 
from the actual perpetration of ſuch ſu- 


barbarity. | 
His more deliberate , however, 
was perhaps little leſs inhuman. 


Lycander had long been in habits of 
intimacy with Miranthus, a young man 
in the uncontrouled poſſeſſion of an am- 
ple fortune, and w paſſions. were 
congenial with his own, 

o him, therefore, he haſtened; and, 
having bitterly inveighed againſt what 
he judged it expedient to denominate the 
_ perfidy of his brother, it was _ to 
watch narrowly the motions of Polyphon, 
and contrive that he ſhould be effectually 
delayed, as by accident, on his way to 
meet Sophinia, at their next intended 
interview, while ſhe was carried off by 
armed ruftians, the vaſſals of Miranthus, 
to a ſolitary caſtle in the neighbour- 
hood, where ſhe ſhould either be per- 
ſuaded or compelled to give her hand 
to Lycander. ; 

At the ſame time it was concerted, 
that a ſufficient force ſhould be in readi- 
neſs to defend the caſtle againſt all gc- 
tacks from the friends and dependants 

of Polyphon; who, it was not doubted, 

would ſoon diſcover where the object vf 
- his regards was concealed, 

VorL, II. . 
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IVAM DER AND-/POLYPHON; 
delicate, and fully adequate to the taſk of 


% 


* 2 


In two days an offered ; 
and the amiable Sophinia, having juſt 
entered the grove, where ſhe 5 
find, as uſual, her beloved Polyphon im- 
pony waiting, was ſuddenly alarmed 

y the 8 of three armed men, 
ruſhing from a thicket, who inſtantly 
ſeized the ſuriek ing fair, and ſoon con- 
veyed her to the place which had heen 
gone on, where ſhe was ſhut up in a 
gloomy a nt, and left to meditate 
alone on her ſituation, in undeſcribable 


agony. 
As yet Lycander had not made his 
8 but Sophinia rightly con- 
jectured, as ſoon as ſhe was capable of 
reflecting, that it was to his machina- 
tions ſhe owed this otherwiſe unaceount - 
able violence. l 


In the evening, this idea was abun- 


- dantly confirmed by his entrance. He. had 
at length ſummoned up reſolution enough 
to meet the fair whom he had thus in- 
jured : but he was unable to approach 
without trembling z and his tongue fal- 
tered with the conſciouſneſs of it's baſe 
office, as he framed excuſes to palliate 
his unjuſtifiable condudt. 

In vain did he urge the force of his 
paſſion, and offer to repair the inſult by 
an immediate marriage, and a life de- 
voted to her love, With all the indig- 
nation of wronged © innocence, ſhe re- 
jected every propofal ; and demanded . 

er liberty, with a firmneſs which at 
once aw n 

She reproached him with the meannefs 
of thus ſeizing a defenceleſs woman ; 
and ſtung him by the moſt ſolemn aſ- . 
ſeverations, that ſhe loved his injured 
brother with a regard which could alone 
be equalied by her deteſtation of himſelf: ' 
that brother, ſhe warned him, would 
end, or revenge, her wrongs ; and Hea- 
ven, who well knew how unmerited 
theſe wrongs were, would not fail to 
aſſiſt him, 

The voice of ſoothing having been 
fruitleſsly employed by Lycanger, he 
now began to try the effec᷑t of menaces : 
and the brutality of .his threats would 


have inſtantly ſunk Sophinia into inſen- 


bility, had ſhe not providentially been 
ſuſtained by the reflection of what con- 
ſummate villainy might be induced, to 
attempt when there was no longer a poſ- 
ſibility of 


- 


me death bf the lovely victim; andthe 
hand of the r I Murder * 


% 


as. 


ed to 


* 


and aftonithed bin. 


nce. In the frenzy which 
now poſſeſſed his ſoul, he even meditated - 


- 
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- _ \Eycander. 75 | 

| - *Acanthus, the friend of Polyphon, 
Wehe bad deen too ſucceſefully rivalled lence 
dy- -Miranthvs' in the #ſ&Qtions of the 


 *his difappo 


tof arme, reſounding through cher caſtle, 
Eg By 
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:Jaſt only reſtraned by the ſuggeſtions of 
whe Devon of Luſt.” + 8 

At this critical juncture, the watch - 
- word was ſeudly repeated; and the cry 


attention of 
l 


un ſortunate Elwina, 'whoſe hapleſs fate 
he ſtill tooikeenly regretted, was indulg- 
ing his favourite contemplation” in the 


- + impervious gloom of the foreſt that af- 
_ -ternoon, 'w 


his ears were invaded by 
the cries of a diſtreſſed female, whoſe 


- voice he had been able to trace as far as 
caſtle; und, ſoon afterwards, 


* this lon 
meeting Polyphon in all the agony of 
intnient, it was concluded 


that Sophinia had deen · carried off, and 


not a moment was loſt in convening 


* their mutual friends and dependents, 
© with'a determination to effect her reſcue, 
or die in the attempt. 


ſurrounded the caſtle, made a moſt fu- 
riaus aſſault, and at length forced an 
entrance, with conſiderable ſlaughter. 
'The fortreſs was defended by a hundred 


and fifty men, and Polyphon had 
brought about an equal . againſt 
it. As they now fought hand to hand, 


the 1 of Miranthus glanced at the in- 
jufed Acanthus; and the remembrapce 


of his baſenefs made him dread the 
avengipg hand of retribution: but his 
the Vehemence of his attack gave the 


urged him to deſperation, and 
cooler Acanthus an opportunity of do- 


ing himſelf Juſtice; the ſpear of Miran- 
thus was evaded by the dexterity of 


12 n plunged his 


. Poly 5 


his enemy. 

cander ſaw Mirapthus fall, 

furiouſly towards his brother 
who now requeſted a parley ; 


-When' 
advanc 


but the rage of Lycander was too great 


* 


* | +» * 


Luycander; who died in the arms of his 
of but little i 


the nuptials of Pol 
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ito/accept my terms of accommodation, 
2 porn dv 1 mpu 
to a animi fepri 
-of — He dif —— 
che title of brother; and madly im; 

ed the ſacred and unſullied honour of 


their deceaſed parent. could 
no longer ſi fuch inf! le inſo- 
„ und his arm was nerved 


-againſt the ſlanderer of his ' mother's 


fame. In ſuch a ſtruggle, the battle is 


not always to the ſtrong; and Lycander 
who could hardly have been vanquiſhed 


in a righteous cauſe, fell beneath the 
ſword of his brother. | 


© Tis well!" he cried; thou haſt 
proved thyſelf the ſon of Laon, and 
© nobly vindicated our mother s virtue 
O my brother, I am juſtly puniſhed 
* for my perſidy; but, unworthy as 'I 
© am, fee my remains 
© tomb of eur | anceſtors; whoſe worth 
© could never have been perpetuated had 
© Lycander's arm preyailed. By thee 


and the chaſte Sophinia ſhall our an- 
Polyphon and his brave friends had 
now reached the walls; and, having 


© cient hònour be tranſmirted unſullied 
a * and, with this reflection, 
1 your forgiveneſs, as well as that 
of ,a father whom you muſt continue 
© to comfort, I now eloſe my wretched 
* exiſtence!” | 


* 


Theſe were the laſt words uttered by 


brother Polyphon, and left him in a ſtate 
jor animation. 
Thus ended the conteſt of the Rival 
Brothers. L was with difficulty 
conſoled by his duteous ſon, who him 
ſelf greatly needed conſdlation ; and it 
was not till two years afterwards, that 
the peace of the ' ſeveral parties in this 
melancholy affair was 'tufficiently re- 
ſored, to admit a joyful celebration of 
yphon and Sophinia, 
whoſe conduct diſappointed not the high 
expectations which had been formed of 
the connubial felicity to be derived from 


the union of ſuch conſummate virtue and 


honour, 
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inqetingongy, whoſe preſerceclerayes. 
the ſoul, and whoſe ſentiments raiſe us to 
the pinnacle of felicity. 
w flecting is time Alas l it ap- 
but a8 ys that in traverſing 
Mall, I met two lovely creatures, 
who called forth wonder and admira- 
tion. Their complexions were fingu- 
larly beautiful; one was delicately fair, 
the other an animated brunette. The 
one, by a bewitching lobk, diſplayed a 
feeling heart, and the livelieſt ſenſibility 


 —butthiey are nomore! The latter fell a 


victim to an | and the 
former is the dab of this fie tale. 
Auguſta Muſkroſe, at the age of fif- 
teen, was one of thoſe beauties who call 
forth unzverſal. admiration, Her eyes 
were ſparkling; her arched eye-brows 
of a ſable. hue; her complexion was the 
tint of the lily and the roſe; ber mien 
majeſtick and graceful; her ſhape fingu- 
larly ſtriking; and her manner enchant- 
ing. Such is the ſketch of our captivat- 
in ne. 
1 ſo ſuſceptible herſelf of the 
tendereſt ſentiments, inſpired the po 
Mr. Beauchamp with the moſt violent 
+ He was the only fon and heir 
to a very conſiderable eſtate; and this diſ- 
parity in their fortunes led to their mu- 
tual ruin, Auguſta ſoon diſcovered his 
attachment; and, with a kind of con- 
cern mixed with fear, ſhe received his 
viſits with a froideur that awed her lover 
into a reſpe&ful ſilence. Her looks 
ſeemed to indicate When your ad- 


© dreſſes made to me? Why will you 
© expoſe me to the danger of becoming 


too ſuſceptible, at the expence of my 
happiness??? Bi 
The lover had already drank ſuch large 
portions of love, that nothing could hin- 
der his affiduities. He got himſelf in- 


troduced into thoſe families that Auguſta . 


viſited, in order to behold more fre- 

uently the object of his adoration. No- 
thin eemed to amuſe him; a deep me- 
— * reigned in his countenance. 
While Auguſta affected not to obſerve 
this alteration, ſhe ſtudied how to ſhun 
his importunities; nevertheleſs, he was 
ever uppermoſt in. her thoughts. This 
1 condurt in Mr. Beauchamp 
N e natural effect of pity for 
his . miſery. The lover was 

0 


conſoled in experiencing this change in 
his favour; he ventured to articulate cer- 


tain phraſesz he was liſtened io with a 


1 _ 
bs * 


certain degree of condeſeenſion. Thi 
point being once gained, b 
came rapid. | 


One day, as the lovers were ſingular- 


ly emparraſſed at Lady Hume's concert, 
2 


 ladyſhip, * when did you ſee Mils Sophia 


* Medwin?* _ 7 
Ah, Madam, do not name the ty- 


© rant!” replied Mr. Beauchamp, with 


apparent emotion. TRY 
* Bleſs me! what an epithet ! This 


© lady's adorers have eternally on their 


© lips chains, flavery, and wratched- 
© neſs!- Your admiration 1 
„champ, has ſpoilt the polite, affable, 
© and eaſy gentleman. Let me yyde- 
© ceive you, Sir; I believe Miſt Sophia 
© Medwin the moſt amiable of ber ſex. 
Take my word for it, ERIN och 
© tyrants as you may ſuppoſe us, Thy 

© air of ſadneſs 4 hai + 
* where, but at the repreſentatian of a 


A Wigan! tal his dy who 


© has won « heart, to quit, hers, and I 
will inſtan y quit _ 

And do I know her? may Icraye 
© her name? -faid Auguſta. 

© Her name, Madam, is the All. 
* amiable: nothing is equal to her in the 
© world; The lilies and roſes diſpute 
© the __ * r ; her 
eyes (deceit es, fort 2 
6 par Few com 3 ionate Ne ook 
© 18 raviſhing—on her lips fit the Loves 
© and the Graces.” * 3 

But, Sir,” ſaid Lady Hume, * this 


« deſcription js, perhaps, applicable to | 


1 may page are now print, | 
oF; t th nety of your re- 

6 N 7 9 has 
© no equal; 
© 38 her I adore 2 

Lady Hume diſcovered the original of 
this portrait, and left it immediately to 
his entire poſſeſſion. * 

Madam, ſaid Mr. Beaychamp, * the 


* favourable moment is too precious not 


* to tell you, that Auguſta Muſkroſe is 
* the lady to whom * up for happi- 
© neſs or miſery. 

© marked with joy or ſadneſs, every 
movement of my ſoul will depend upon 


you, and you alone. Ah, ſovely wo- 


« man! L only dread your mdifference; if 
* Thave incurred * n I Ba 
p ; ie 


1 


and, for my unhappineſs, it 


e my future days 
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Are you ſo 


. © cauſe of your imprudence. 


-F 
* 


ö „die with grief and vexation. I call 
5 Heaven to witneſs, that whether I in- Beauchamp, who ſeemed delighted with 
| . * fpireyour love or hate, my deſtiny de- addreſs. 8 


- 


©« pends upon you alone. 
; 171 little, Sir xpetied from you, this 


© Ayperbolick manner of ſpeaking; I 


- © am ignorant to what it tends; perhaps 
- © this Tpecies-of badinage gives you | 


Ppleafure !** © 


I muſt-interrupt you, Madam; this 


beginning is too cruel to deſire the con · 


tinuation: you are as inſenſible as you 


are handſome; I have the unhappineſs 


© of eee Ser fast when too late. 
The peri 


for flying your preſence 
. pal It is true, that Lady Hume's 
© raillery furniſhed me with an occaſion 
© of declaring my ſentiments.” 
ick, Sir, as to think 
© L ought to diſpenſe with the laws im- 
© poſed on our ſex ?? 

« Ah! if T knew the motive of your 
© rigour — but, kneeling, < pardon me, 
2 lovely creature, this ipdiſcreet tranſ- 
© Sir,” ſaid Auguſta, bluſhing, I 
© muſt pardon you, ſince I have been the 


© Gracious Heaven! how am I to in- 


0 wh this language? | 
Let me intreat you, Sir, to finiſh a 
- © difeourſe that cannot fail of giving me 


the moſt lively inquietude. 
"© No, Madam, I cannot, dare not 


e quit your preſence, till you have ſeal- 
ed my pardon. Permit me, then, to 
_ © explain my ſentiments more fully: 
. ©-you know I adore you; you know my 


* tamily; you know that you are there 
* m high favour; my ambition is only 
©. to pleaſe. you, and to offer you a heart 


+ © ennobled by your beauty, worth, and 


© talents, Life has it's pains, it's mi- 
* ſeries, it's torturgs; but ſoftened b 
your gracious looks, by that magic 
* yaice that penetrates to the bottom of 
my ſoul, -theſe calamities will be in- 
« ſtantly 3 into pleaſures.* - / 
Auguſta liſtened to this peroration 
with a mixture of complaiſance and ti- 
midity. She preſently ſaw that Mr. 
Beauchamp could talk no other lan- 
guage than that, of love, and ſhe ab- 
ruptly withdrew. ; 
A few days after, our lovers, by in- 
vitstion, dined at the ſame houſe, where 


Mrs. Beauchamp, the mother, was of 


the party. This lady being announced, 
Auguſta coloured up to the eyes; in that 


% 


her beauty and 


©I am happy,” ſaid Mrs. Beau- 


champ, in having a few hours of your 
© agreeablecompany; and, if Iam not too 
« preſuming, I beg you will be ſeated 
© near enough to converſe together. 


Thele flattering compliments had their 


deſired effect, and Auguſta was delight- 


ed with the reception ſhe had fo unex- ' 


pectedly experienced. The communi- 
cative Mrs. an megane made a pane- 
rick on her ſon; adding, that ſhe 
mould eſteem it as a happy event if he 
ſhould be fo fortunate as to be diſtin. 
guiſhed by a lady of her worth and ac- 
compliſhments. It is impoſſible to ex- 
preſs the confuſion which was viſibly 
marked on the expreſſive countepance of 
Auguſta: the mother immediately diſ- 
covered it; and, Jeaning tow her 
with a kiſs, whiſpered, he if ber ſon 
was not indifferent to her, ſhe could not 
make choice of a better confident. _ 
Madam, ' anſwered Auguſta, I am 
© not infenſible to the merits of vour 
© ſonz but do me the juſtice to believe 
© that I have not, as yet, thought upon 
© the ſubje& you have juſt mentioned» 
© on. the contrary, Madam, my ſenti- 
ments 5 
Enough, my dear lady, I am per · 
© feftly ſatisfied on that head; and there» 
* fore let me offer you his heart, and his 
© hand,” - ES RET 
© Tf this came—if this came from 
© you, Madam 
Ves, this offer comes from me on 
© the part of - a mother, intereſted in the 
« happineſs of her only child. 2 
Ah, Madam! I am ſenſible I ought 
* to give you a different anſwer than if 
I received it from him. The honour 
© of being allied to your family—* .. 
I underſtand you, my dear Auguſta. 
This marriage meets my warme ip 
robation, I muſt confeſs. The pub- 


- 
* lick have adopted the ſame ſentiment, 


© and the deference I owe to my friends, 
* makes me readily ſubſcribe to ſo pro- 
© miſing and reſpectabſe an union. At 
my return, I will open the affair to his 
* father; in the meanwhile, deign to re · 
* ceive my ſon with marks of your fa- 
© vour. He adores you; he has repeated 
* it a thouſand times; I tenderly love 
and eſteem my ſon.” 
Such was the ſubſtance of what paſſed 

| between 


* 


1 1 ac con 


NZ 6. tit th. 


Tit bear of Love! | 
beteten them: enough had been ſaid'to” now gh time to put a finiting drohe 
pi to her — — 2 perfidy. She had 


break down the barrier between the two 
lovers. Alas! was perfidy neceſſary to 
" ſeduce à young and feeling heart, attach 
ed by the ſeductions of love! 

Mr. Beauchamp was' delighted with 
the apparent cordiality between his mo- 
ther and the object of his affections. 


But it is time to inform my readers of 


Mrs. Beauchamp's horrid treachery. 
is lady was a monſter of ambition 
and avarice. She was deſirous of en- 
riching her ſon, already ſo opulent: to 
obtain which, no meaſures, however ex- 
ecrable, were to be rejected. Her ſon's 
paſſion for Auguſta Le an obſtacle 
to her views; but ſhe knew, by oppoſing 
her fon's* penchant, it would only ſerve 
to irritate and inflame him the more, 
For this»reafon ſhe was determined to 
make Auguſta the firſt victim of her diſ- 
pleaſure. This barbarous project was 
no ſooner conceived, than the ſtudied 
how to put it into immediate practice. 
Her plan was to indulge her fon's in- 
clinations, to bring the lovers together 
as much as poſſible, She received Au- 
ſta with open arms, and left her to 
indulgence of, thoſe tete à· tẽtes that 
—_— the happieſt moments of our 
| lives. - | 
The amorous Mr. Beauchamp, im- 
patient for the day that was to unite him 
to the moſt amiable of women, waited 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Muſkroſe, to have 
their iſſion to viſit their daughter; 
and his mother, at the ſame time, joined 
in the requeſt, . Mr, Beauchamp was 


immediately permitted to pay his ad- 


dreſſes, and conſequently obtained the 
er and egreſs he had ſo ardently ſo- 

cited. | 
In one of theſe interviews, the lovers 
converſed together on the cauſe of the 
diſunion ſo often found in the marriage 
ſtate, Mr. Beauchamp obſerved, that it 
reſulted from the different intereſts of the 
man and wife, and the want of harmony 
in their affections, diſpoſitions, and in- 
elinations; — this N was not 

operly inveſtigated before marriage; 
* 495 ſeldom conſulted any thing 2 
their fortunes. Thus two years were 
elapſed in the reciprocal intercourſe of 
exchanging their honeſt ſentiments, and 
in cultivating the tender affections with 
which they were mutually inſpired. This 
diſcqvery, on the part of Mrs. Beau- 
champ, induced her to think that it was 


deny my ſon's * 


* 


29h 


obſerved, that her fon for ſome days ap- 
peared remarkably in high ſpirits. From 
this circumſtance ſhe augured two cir- 
cumſtances; the one, that his paſſion was 
leflened, or that he had been the happy 
lover; either of which, iv her eſtima- 
tion, amounted to the ſame thing. With 
this hope, the artfully interrogated ber 


ſon; but he replied to all her queſtions 


with his uſual candoir, declaring, that 
by Auguſta's avowal of her „be 
was become the happieſt of men. Ne- 


vertheleſs, ſhe concluded that this was 


an artful repreſentation;, and, at all 
events, it was high time to put a ſtop to 
any farther proceeding, eſpecially as the 
had her views reſpecting a young lady, 
whoſe fortune was as much ſuperior to 
her ſon's, as his was to Avuguſta's. 
This meaſure being previouſly concerted 
between Mrs. Beauchamp and her bau- 
band, ſhe gave her ſon to underſtand, 
that he muſt no longer think of a mar- 
rage with Miſs Auguſta Muſkrofe. - 
his was a thunder-ſtroke for the 
enamoured Mr. Beauchamp. He was 
ſhocked at this ſudden conduct of bis 
rents, and ſecretly determined withim 
imſelf, to effect, if poſſible, a clan 
deſtine marriage; but the reſpect and a 
that Auguſta had inſpired, deprived ham 
of the power of even hinting his withes 
upon that. ſubject. His mother. learnt 
that their correſpondence and occaſonal 


viſits were ſtill repeated; and, by her 
artful repreſentations, the father de _ 


termined to come to an open ayd 2 
lick rupture. For this — bing 
bribed a ſervant's fidelity, he paid an 
unexpected viſt to the family where the 
lovers had been accidentally invited. 
On entering, he ſaw his ſon futing by 
Auguſta, and interrupted their conver- 
fation, by telling his ſon he had buſineſi 
that required his immediate attention. 
Then turning to the young lady, be ſaid. 


—* Miſs Auguſta. Muſkroſe, there are : 


important reaſons which oblige me to 
the honour of 
© your company. I plainly perteive he 
C — not informed you of my injunc- 
©* tions; but I flatter myſelf I am ad- 
* dreſſing a lady whois too well-bred to 
* ſtanced, I have, therefore, come to 
© the reſolution of giving you this in- 


formation; and I do not doubt that 


6 pon the viſits of one thus circum - 
an 
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* 
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fet her down, when ſhe fell breathleſs in 


The artleſs Auguſta concealed nothing 


feebleneſs at that 3 made her life 
| but a gaſp; yet, in t 


_ . 
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m — 5 
- Anguſta, pale, without, reſpiration, 
had not a word to aufwen, and inſtantly 
leit the room in a ſtate impoſſible to be 
had ſcarcely 


Sn family, who were diſtreſſed at 


began to waverzeventhe mother heſitated: 
but the deliberation was too long; the 
heari- broke Auguſta was haſtening to her 
gomb. At laſt permiſſion was obtained for 


Mr. Beauchamp to viſit his adorable miſ- 
eſs. That evening Auguſta ſeemed to 


ve. ſome faint hopes of a recovery: ſhe 
— n her mother, and ſaid Ma- 
dam, I feel myſelf ſomething better 
8 1 no longer beats —oppreſ- 
* 
Beauchamp is now free; let him be 
© happy even with another: for me, I 
s would not—1 think, at teaft, I could 
not accept the title of being his wife.” 
A torrent of tears prevented her from 
diſtinguiſhing objects. She extended her 
Hand towards her mother, who devoured 
"Itwith her kiſſes. Au was ſo af- 
focted with this mark of tenderneſs, that 


me caught hold of her mother's, and 
. tbathe&1t with her tears. During. this 


affecting. ſcene, a ſervant made ſigus to 
Mrs. Muſkroſe, that ke wanted to {peak 
to her. The repetition of the gn was 
obſerved by his young miſtreſs: her 
» ſhe aſked 


* 
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ud ” % * 1 
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by an unhappy paſſion. Mr. 
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| | what the man wanted, « Agentleman, - 


replied the domeſtick, * defires. to ſpeal 

« unihediately to. Miſs,” Mrs. b 
roſe retired into an adjoining chamber, 
where the found Mr. c who 
threw himſelf at her feet. | 


© I cravt your pardon, Madam, not' 


* for me, but for m nts 
© have at laſt relented; 14. 1 
5 prudent to ſee you firſt ; I fear 
Ah, Sir! my daughter, I have loſt 
© my 8 It is now too late. 
Too late! exclainied Mr. Beau- 
champ, with an accent of grief and aſto · 
niſhment, and in a tone ſo loud. as 
pierced the ear of the dying Auguſta. 


She made an effort to raiſe her head: that 


effort was her laſt—ſhe expifed, 

It was agreed between Mrs. Muſk- 
roſe, and Mr. Beauchamp, that his vi- 
ſit ſhould be cautiouſly announced to 
Auguſta. - She entered the apartment— 
ſhe drew near the bed her only hope 
the only object of her affection — 
only daughter was no more ! ſhe found 
her without life! Mrs. Muſkroſe ſhriek- 
ed out, and fell lifeleſs beſide her daugh- 
ter. The lover heard the piercing accent 
of diſtreſs; and, ruſhing in per- 
ceived Auguſta with the pallid bue of 

th upon her countenance, and her 


mother in a ſwoon on the carpet. He 


flew to their aſhſtance; but, on behold- 
ing her whom he loved more than life, 
pl and disfigured, his ſtrength forſook 
im; and, with the cry of. diftraftion, 
he pronounced Heavens! my Au- 
© guſta is no more 
The houſe was immediately alarmed. 
What a ſpectacle for an unfortunate fa- 
ther! Every means was employed to re- 
ſtore Mrs. Muſkroſe: at laſt they ſuc- 


, ceeded. Others N 


ſiſtance and conſolation to 

lover: he no ſooner recovered his ſenſes, 
than he tore himſelf from thoſe who 
held him, and precipitately threw him - 
ſelf on the dead body of his miſtreſs. 


Leet me ſpare the ſenſibility of the rea - 


der, by drawing a curtain before a ſcene 
ſo diſtreſſingly affecting: ſuffice it to lay, 


that the lover did not long ſurvive his 


misfortunes; and that, by his death, two 
more wretched parents. were leſt to be- 
wail the miſeries which reſult from ava» 
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A CHINESE STORY. 


RE was. in the dynaſty of 

.4 Ming, in the;ſmall city Yungkia, 
- of the diftrit of Oventcheou, in the 
province of Tchekiang, a ſcholar whoſe 
name was Ouang, and firname Kie, 
band whoſe title of honour was Ou-enhoa. 
He had married a lady called Lieou, who 
alone poſſeſſed his whole affection. He 
bad no other child but one daughter. 
Thus the. whole family conſiſted but of 
three perſons, beſides ſlaves or domeſticks. 
Though he was not rich, yet he lived in 
in a handſome manner, and ſtudy was 
his whole employment. He had not yet 


taken a degree, hut he was in queſt of 


- that honour ; and, in order to attain it, 
he ſived in retirement, conſtantly taking 
up his time with books, and not ſuſ- 
pending his labour on any account, un- 
- leſh naw and then to viſit two or three 
friends, -who mutually communicated 
their productions to each other. As for 

the Lady Lieou, ſhe was a model of vir - 


tue; 3 diligent, frugal, and 
induſtrious an 1 theſs two perſons, 
of ſo amiable a character, lived to- 


- getherin perfect union. One afternoon, 


about the latter end of the ſpring, in 
charming weather, a friend or two came 
to draw him from his books, with a 
defign to take a walk in the fields. 
Ouang, invited by the ſweetneſs of the 

n, was willing to take a little diver- 


ſion; and he and his, company went and 


regaled themſelves, dran ſeveral bum - 

pers, and ſo parted. Ouang, coming 

neat his own houſe, found two ſervants at 

the door. who were in a creat paſſion with 
This. 


a man in the. ſtreet. tter lived 


at Hou- and was called Liu: 
he had . in bis hand, full of 
+ gin T he fold ; the ſervants pre- 
tended.. 


For ther quantity he had given them; 
the, dealer, on, the other hand, ſaid 
they would wrong him if they with - 
held a ſingle mite. © | 
Ke yg gre the: 3 3 to- 
Wards 0 nd ſaid -“ Vou are 
very al ex] 3 go about your bu - 


. ſwoon. 


money of. 
: turned” his 


© neſs, and don't make fuch a noiſe at 
© my door.” The dealer, who was a 
lain honeſt man, replied, with his u 


freedom It is not poſſible for us {m 
© traders to bear the le 


eaſt loſs ; and it 

© yery ill done in you, who ought 5 
© have a great and generous ſoul, to he 
* ſo hard with us poor people.” Oyang, 


who was à little TR with wine, 


into a great paſſion at theſe words 
© You raſcal you, faid he to him, — — 
© dare you talk to me in this manner?“ 


Upon this, without . conſidering he was 


.a man in years, he gave him a hearty 


puſh, and threw him down : the fall was 
violent, inſomuch that the poor wretgh 
lay. without ſenſe or motion. To 


the truth, one ought never to be in a 


paſſion, eſpecially with people who 
their livelihood by dealing in a 


. mite oy two can never be worth wrang= 


ling about; and yet it is very common 
to ſee ſervants, ſheltering e 
under their maſters authority, affe 
and abuſe people, to the diſcredit £ 
their maſters, who are often brought 
into trouble by that means; hut prudept 
perſons give ſuch ſtrict orders, that ali 
inconveniencies of this kind are.pre- 
vented. It is very certain, Ouang ſhoujd 
have been more moderate; for waptpf 
this, he committed a great fault, and he 
was ſeverely puniſhed for it, as will ap- 
pear hereafter. As ſoon as ever he ſaw 


the ranger fall at his feet without m- 


tion, an 


fixed with. extreme dread, which, 
iſſipated the fumes of the wine. . 


almoſt without life, he 


went to his aſſiſtance, and cried out for 
help :. they. carried the man half degd 


into the hall; as he yet diſcoveged po 
_ Hgn of life, they poured into him a litgle 
he had made them, pay too dear hot 


tea, which recoyered him from the 


* 4 


8 ;, after which he made 
A — a piece of ſtuff, to — 
Tbis good treatment Nn 
relentment into Joys. _—_ 


f 


* 


Then Ouang aſked his pardon, 
and treated him Sith pI 
1 givin him ſomething to eat, to renew 
having learn- | 
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met with. His. conduct ma 


3 
1 
; 


' — - 


he tefificd by a thouſandthanks; after 44 this affair, which. I conjure yo to 


which he took his leave, and made the do: for this reaſon, go to Hou-tcheou 
beſt of his way to the fide of A river, ** as {bon as you can, to acquaiat my 


which was neccllaty to paſs before it was 


dark. If Ouang could poſſibly have 


foreſeen what would happen, he would 
have urged the ſtra toa 


and maintained him for the two following 


months : this hoſpitality would have 
prevented the croſſes which he afterwards 
afford a 


- good leſfon, which is. expreſſed in this 
proverb We throw a golden net with 


* both hands; arid catch a hundred miſ- 


_ "© fortunes.” Ouang no ſooner faw that 


$ 


„She Began with giving her huſband a 


4 


: 


was gone, but he entered into the in- 
ner part of his houſe, and rejoiced with 
his wife that he was fo ſoon got rid of 
' troubleſome an affair. As it was 
Night, the Lady Lieou called her ſlaves, 
and ordered them to ſerve in ſupper, 


draught of hot wine, to recover him from 


Dis fright': he bad already regained his 


o 


FÞirits ; and his heart was at reſt, when 


"he Heard a fudden knocking at the door. 


He was ſeized with new dread; and, 
taking a lamp, went haſtily to ſee what 
was the matter: he found a man, called 
Tcheou>ſe, maſter of the ferry-boat by 
which they croſſed the river; who had 


in his hand a piece of ſtuff, and the 


. 'merchant's baſket. 


As ſoon as he per- 


® ceived Ouang, he ſaid, with a wild look 


What a dreadful affair have you 
©* falled into! you are abſolutely loft ! 
© What! a ſcholar like you to kill a 


9 *. This was like a clap 


thunder to the unfortunate Ouang. 


What is it that you ſay?” replied he, 


I mean?* anſwered Tcheou-ſe: © I 


trembling. * Don't you know what 


"© ſuppoſe you know this ſtuff, and this 


Tha 


et? Yes, I do, aid he; a 


© dealer in ginger, belonging to Hon- 


"© tcheou, came to my houſe, and had 


0 


©. this piece of (tuff of me to-day; and 
© this is the baſket in which he carried 


his ginger : how did they fall into 


© your hands ?'—* It was almoſt night," 
Tcheou-ſe, * when a man of Hou- 


4 tcheou, called Liu, wanted a paſſage 
- © in my boat: he was hardly got in, 


© before he complained of a violent pain 


in his breaſt, which reduced him to 


$7 
; 


the lait extremity 


then telling me it 
© was the effect of blows which you 


* 


gave bim, he put the baſket and ſtuff 


into my hands—* Theſe,” ſaid he, 


will be a proof when you proſecute 


Sy 


(© relations, and pray them to reven; 


© of the tiver: y=-” ma 
elf, 


who is hemm 


% my cauſe with the life of him w 


deprived me of mine. When theſe 


Words were ended, he expired. His 
© body'is ſtill in the boat, which I have 
brought into your port at the entrance 
examine into 
© the affair your ſo take proper 
© meaſures for your ſafety.” 

At this relation Ouang was ſo full of 
terror, that he could not ſpeak one word; 
his heart was agitated like that of a fawn 
in on all fides, and ſeeks 
on all ſides a paſſage to eſcape by. At 
length, coming a little to himſetf, he en- 
deavoured to diſſemble the confufion he 
was in. What you relate,” faid he 
boldly, cannot poſſibly be. However, 
he ordered a ſervant to go privately to 


the bark, and examine if what he had 


ſaid was true. The ſervant returned 


ſpeedily; and affored kim that ths dead 


y was certainly there. © Ouang was 

a man of an irreſolute mind, and could 
not ſee very far into tranſactions : he 
s back into the houſe, almoſt out of 

is wits, and told his wife what he had 
juſt heard. It is quite over with me," 
cried he; I am a loſt man; the ſtorm is 
* ready to burſt over my head; nor do I 
© know any remedy for my misfortunes, 
* unleſs I can bribe the waterman to 
© conceal the body in ſome place or other 


- © while it continues dark,“ Upon this 


he takes a purſe of filver, amounting to 
about twenty taels, and returned haſtily 
to the waterman. Maſter,* ſaid he, 
I hope you will keep the ſecret, and I 
* will entruſt you with the whole affair: 
© I muſt own I had a hand in this un- 
* fortunate buſineſs, but more through 
©-1mprudence than malice. We are both 
natives of Ouen Tcheou, and I flatter 
* myſelf that you will uſe me like à fel- 
* low-citizen, Would you ruin me for 
© the love of a ſtrauger ? What advan- 


(tage can you gain by it? Is it not 


© better to huſh up this affair? If you 
* will, my acknowledgment ſhall be 
© proportionahle to the benefit-received 
from yon, Take, then, the corpſe, 
and throw it into ſome bye: place; the 
* darkneſs of the night favours our de- 


- © ſign, without it's coming to the know- 
=» 1 perſon whatever. What 


* place.can I chuſe?* replied the water- 
man, * If by clante , diſ- 
FT. lee 
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© cover the y to-morrow, and 
< there — & aa, hoe after the cri- 
+. mi me as an 

the 3 and, by 
doing you ſervice, I ſhall equally in- 


, and there is no fear of * 


he, with a ſcornful air, * here is murder 
in the caſe; and you think to get out 
« of the ſcrape for ſo {mall a fum! It 
« was my good fortune tnat conducted 
this man to my boat; Heaven has given 
me an rtunity of changing my 
* condition for a better, and you would 
put meoff with ſo little: this buſineſs 
© 1s- worth at leaſt a hundred __ 
Ouang, who was very eager to get r 

of the danger as ſoon as poſſible, durſt 


not contradit him; he ſignified by a 


nod that he accepted the condition; and 
immediately went into the houſe, where 
he- baſtily took the remainder of his 
filver, together with habits, his wife's 
jewels, and ſuch-like things, and re- 
turned \ to offer all to Tcheou-ſe; 
telling him, that what he had brought 
amounted to about ſixty taels, which was 
all that his circumſtances would permit 
him to give, and he 3 him to be 
contented therewith. In , Tcheou- 
ſe ſeemed to be mollified : © I will not,” 
ſaid he, * over-rate the misfortune ; but, 
as you are a man of letters, I hays 
« hereafter you will have a regard for 
+ me.” Ouaug began to be revived from 
this moment, i a lutle ealy : 
he got a collation for the waterman ; 
and, while it was preparing, ſent two 
faves for ſhovels and mattocks. The 
name of one of the two was Hou; he 
was a brutal fellow, for which reaſon he 
had the ſurname of Hou the Tyger. 
The-tampany ſet out ſoon after; and, 
when they were come over-againlt the 
ſepulchre,. they choſe a place that was 
ſoft and eaſy wes where they made a 


grave, and buried the carcaſe; after 
Thick mw re-embarked, aud returned 
Vor. 1 


Or OVANG, '/ 
to the houſe. However, this labour took 


up the greateſt part of the night, and the 
day began to break before they came 
home. Breakfaſt was ready for the 
waterman; after which he took his 
leave. Quang (ent away his ſervants 
and, W went into his wife's 

nt, to bewail their mis fortune. 


© Is it poſſible, cried he, that a man 


of my profeſſion, and of ſo ancient a 
* family, ſhould be reduced to ſubmit 
to a wretch,-to whom, upon any other 
* occaſion, I ſhould not condeſcend to 
"ſpeak ?* At theſe words he ſhed a 


flood of tears. His wife endeavoured to? 


mitigate his ſorrow : * Why are you ſo 
* fad?” faid ſhe to him. Your un- 
happy fate is the cauſe of it: you are 
* deſtined to this trouble, and to pay the 
© ſum that it has coſt you. Inktead of 
* murmuring, as you do, praiſe Heaven 
© that has protected you in this misfor- 
* tune; compole yourſelf to reſt as well 
* as you can, for you have need of it, 
© after the troubles and fatigues of the 
night.“ Ouang followed her advice, 
and went to bed. As for the waterman, 
he fold his boat; and, with the money 
that the ſcholar had given him, opened a 
ſhop, and applied himſelf ta trade. The 
common faying is true, that mie for- 
tunes ride poſt, and ſucceed one an- 
© other.” The daughter of Ouang, be- 
fore mentioned, entered her third year, 
when ſhe was attacked w the ſmall- 
x, of a malignant fort. Th 
artily for their on] Fare hog cs” 
e the beſt . to come to 
er aſſiſtance. The parents ſpent whole 
days together, weeping by her bed-fide z 
at length they learnt. that there-was'a 
phyſician in the city called Siu, greatly 
experienced in theſe diſtempers, and who 
had ſaved a great number of children 
that were given over. Ouang wrote a 
very preſſing letter; and gave it to Mou 
the Tyger, his ſlave, charging him to 
make all the haſte poſſible. He reckon- 
ed all the hours of the day, and no phy- 
ſician appeared: as, for the child, 
grew worſe, but lingered on till the 
third watch, when the expired; in the 
midi of the tears and groans of her diſ- 
conſolate parents. It was not till the 


next day at noon that Hou the Tyger 
returned home: his anſwer was, that the 
phyſician was abſent, and that he had 
waited for him all the day to no pur- 
poſe. When the father heard this, his 


ief was renewed : It was 7 
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© mined,” ſaid he, tliat my d 
© ſhould die thus: I was not to be ſo 
get the aſſiſtance: of ſo 


words, he into tears. | * 
pfterwards, they diſcovered, by 
means of one of the domeſticks, that the 


, flave, inftead of going on the errand, 


Ropped at a publick. houſe, where he got 
drunk ; , when the fumes of 
wine were diſſipated, he invented the 
tory he had the impudence to relate at 
his return. n 
At this news, Ouang, tranſported 
with anger, called the reſt of his flaves: 
© Be quick, faid he, take this raſcal 
© and lay him on the ground, and give 


dim fifty hearty blows with a battoon, 


© and be ſure to lay them on handſome- 
© ly.) When the correction was over 
he withdrew, full of grief, into bis a- 

rtment. The ſlave got up with great 
ö — greatly bruiſt 


. as to get | 7 
5 kilful a phyſician,” Saying theſe 


* 
1 * 
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with the 


ſtrokes he had received, and crawled to 


his room as well as he could, full of 


rage; and dehating with bimſelf there 
like a madman, Cruel maſter,” ſaid he, 
vou ſhall pay dear for your brutality: 
« Pl be revenged for this. Then, after 
he had confidered a moment, I need 


© not go far, ſays he, to ſeek for an 


1 ee. it is near at hand, and I 
< will not let it flip: as foon as my 
© wounds are healed, you ſhall know 
© what I can do; I ſhall teach you, ac- 
© cording to the old proverb, whether it 
© is the bucket hung by the rope that 
goes down into the well, or whether it 
© is the water out of the well that falls 
< into the bucket,” hy | 

In the mean time Ouang was incon- 
folable, and taken up with.nothing but 


grief: at length his relations and friends 


invited him, one after another, to come 
to ſee them, and by little and little dried 
up his tears, and drove away his melan- 
eholy. A few. days after he returned 
home, as he was walking in the gallery 
belonging to the hall, he ſaw a company 
of officers enter, who came directly to 
him ani put a cord about his neck. 
© How!" cried Onang, in a conſterna- 
tion, t you know that I am one 
© of the learned? Is it uſual to treat one 
© of my rank-in ſo unworthy a manner, 
© eſpecially when I know no reaſon for 
© it?” The officers'replied, in an inſult- 
ing manner, Ves, you are a fine man 
of learning i the Mandarin will teach 
* you whether it ſuits with a man of let- 


— 


* ters to knock people on the head. 
At the ſame time they 
the tribunal, where the magiſtrate gave 
audience. Hardly was he fallen on his 
knees, but he perceived his ſlave at u 
little diſtance, who was become his ac- 
cuſer, and ſhewed by his / countenance 


ho pleaſed he was to bring his maſter 


into trouble. He then imagined that 
the accuſation was deſigned by this 
wretch, as a revenge for the juſt puniſh- 
ment that he had given him. Tbe 
Mandarin thus began bis examination: 
* You are accuſed,” ſaid he, 5 of having 
© killed a merchant of Houstcheov ; 
* whatdo you ſay to the accuſation ? 
© Alas! Sir,” replied Ouang, * you. are 
© the repreſentative of righteous Heaven, 
© do not liſten to the calumnies of this 
* wretchz confider whether a ſcholar by 
* profeſſion, weak and fearful as I ami, 
© ought to be ſuſpected of aſſaulting or 
* killing any n Whatever. My ac. 
© cuſeris one of my ſlaves that Ireatched 


in a fault, and have — 
1 


according to the right as his 
© maſter: this wretch has formed ade: + 
© ſign to ruin me, but I hope, by yout 
* {kill and equity, the ation of ſuch 
© a wretch will not turn to his maſter's 
* prejudice, aud that you will eafily un- 
* veil the ſecret of his dark intrigues.” 
Hou the Tyger, ſtriking his forehead 
againſt the ground, ſaid, . Sir, ug you 
act in Heaven's ſtead, I conjure you 
not to regard what this learned-perſon 
© has faid, who has an excellent talent 
© at counterfeiting z it is a common 
thing for a ſlave to commit a fault, and 
© to be puniſhed, and yet there are but 
© few that reſent it ſo far as io accuſe 
© their maſters of a capital crime : but 
© it is eaſy to clear this matter up; the 
bones of the murdered perſon are 
actually in his ſepulchre ; give orders 
© that they may dug up: if they 
* are found, it will appear that I have 
© ſaid true z but if not, then I am a 
* flanderer, and ſubmit to be puniſhed 
© with all che rigour of the law. 
The Mandarin did as the ſlave deſired: 
the officers were ordered to go with him 
to the place he mentioned, and there the 
carcaſe was found, which was now 
become a ſkeleton, and was carried upon 
a bier to the audience, The Mandarin 
riſing from his ſeat, and conſidering the 
earcaſe—* The crime, ſays he, is plain. 
Ouang was going to be put to the tor» 
ture, when he deſired they would _ 


—_ 
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ſaid he, ſo bare as this is, makes it 
appear that the man was not lately 
© Kkifled; if I am guilty of this murder, 
© why did my accuſer” put off the accu- 
© fation-ſo long? Is it not reaſonable to 
think that Hou the T yger has procured 
© this ſkeleton, to fix the calumay upon 
© me, and to ſtrike me as it were with 4 
© thunderbolt ?'—-* The anſwer is pretty 
© good!” ſaid the Mandarin. But Hou 
the Tyger immediately replied, It is 
* true that this is the body of a man 
* killed a year ago; the attachment of a 
* ſlave to his maſter is areftraint difficult 
© to break through, in order to become 
his maſter's accuſer: I own that I 
* have connived at it, not being able to 
come to a reſolution to bring a maſter 
into trouble that I had an affection 
for j I hoped in time he would correct 
© his paſſionate and turbulent diſpoſition; 
* but as he becomes every day more 
brutal than other, I was apprehenſive 
he would take ſome falſe ſtep, and drag 
\* me with him down the precipice; this 
is the reaſon that I have now informed 
* againſt him, and I own I ought to have 
done it, ſooner; but if there ſtill re- 
* mains any difficulty with reſpe& ro 
© my evidence, let the neighbours be 
\4 ſent for, and queſtioned about it; there 
* is none of them but can tell the year 
and month in which Ouang killed a 
* man; this is a ſure method to diſcover 
© which of us two have ſpoken the 
truth.“ The Mandarin, faid he was 
in the right, and ordered Ouang's 
neighbours to be ſent for: when they 


came, they were aſked what they knew 


of the murder in queſtion? It is true, 
replied they, ,* that a year ago, on ſuch 
© month and day, Ouang violently 


© aſſaulted a dealer in ginger ; he was 


© thought to be dead for ſome time, but 
© at length hecame to himſelf, and we 
© know nothing at all of what happened 
© after." At this teftimony of the 
neighbours, Ouang looked very pale, 
and afterwards did nothing but contra - 
dict himſelf. There needs no more 
© queſtions to be aſked,” faid the Man- 
darip ;. you are convicted of this mur- 
* der; but you will never confeſs it if 
© rigorous methods are not uſed.” 
the fame time he ordered him to be baſ- 
tinadord. Immediately two luſty fel- 
lows, belonging to the tribunal, gave a 


great ſhout, to (few their readineſs to 


execute his commands ; and ſeizing the 
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hear biin for = moment, A ſkeleton," 


'< his relation, an 


+ her with every thin 


At 


ſebolar, they threw him on the ground, 


and laid on with all their might twenty 


ſtrokes of the battoon. This was more 


than m—__ for the poor ſcholar 
whoſe conſtitution was tender and b 


cate, was ſo fearful of being morecruelly 
handled, that he made no ſcruple of 
confeſſing whatever they pleaſed. The 
Mandarin having taken down his exami- 
nation, ſpoke thus to the ſcholar 
© Though it is no longer a doubt that 
© you deſerve to die, yet as the mur- 
© dered perſon has no relations that de- 
© mand juſtice, your execution ſhall bs 
© delayed for ſome time; and perhaps, 


ere it be long, ſome perſon or other 


© will acknowledge the deceaſed to be 

La will I determine 
© the kind of puniſhment you muſt 
© undergo.” Ouang was then conducted 
into a dungeon, and the ſkeleton buried 
again in the place from whence it was 
taken, that it might be delivered to his 
relations whenever they ſhould appear. 
The audience ended, the Mandarin re- 
turned to his palace, and Hou the Tyger 
withdrew well fatisfied with the ſucceſs 


of his accuſation, and greatly rejoiced - 


at the baſtinado that his maſter had 
undergone. The other flaves that 
belonged to Ouang, who were ſent to the 
audience by the lady his wife, acquainted 
that paſſed. At 


this news ſhe fainted away, and remained 


ſome time in that condition, inſomuch 


that one would have thought her three 


ſouls had left her; but at length, coming 


a little to herſelf, ſhe made the neigh- 
bourhood echo with her cries and la- 
mentations, which were followed with 
another fainting fit, more violent than 
the former; at length, by the aſſiſtance 
of her maid-ſervants, ſhe came by little 
and little to herſelf. * My dear huſband?” 
cried ſhe, but could not utter any thing 
elſe, Her complaints and fighs began 
anew, and lafted above two hours. This 


ey fit of grief being over, ſhe 
v 


took what filver ſhe could, and another 
habit, and ordered one of her. ſlaves to 
follow her, and another to go before« 
thus ſhe croſſed the city, and went to the 
gate of the common priſon, When the 


huſband and wife came to the fight of 


each other, they were ſo greatly ſhocked, 
that they had ngt * ſpeak. At 
length Ouaug rganed bis ſpirits, and 
with a voice mibgled with fighy—* My 
© dear. wiſe, ſaid he, © it is Hou the 
©« Tyger, thatill-natured ſlave, who has 
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ing his days by a ſhamefu | 
death. For fix months together he led 


» © ſince I have the conſolation o 
- © thee, I die content; it is my laſt re- 


N 
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© caſt me into this abyſs of mis fortune. 

The Lady Lieou famed dreadful im- 
10ns againſt this malicious wretch 
ſhe took the filver that ſhe 

G angry ave it to her huſband, 

© Take this, ſaid ſhe, * and diſtribute 


/ © it tothe gaoler and your keepers, and 


<. they will treat you with mare mildneſs. 


As ſoon as ſhe had done this, night 
' obliged them to ſeparate. The Lad 


Lieou went away overwhelmed wit 


| n and her heart pierced with 
i 


the moſt lively grief. Ouang did not 
forget to bribethe gaoler and the keepers, 
by which means he was exempted from 
the whip and battoon, which commonly 
fall upon moſt of the priſoners; but he 
had a great deal to ſuffer from the crowd 
of villains among whom he was forced 
to bez and through the 3 of end- 

and cruel 


this melancholy life in the obſcurity of 
a dungeon,. when he was attacked with 
a violent diſtemper. The phyſicians 
art, and all the remedies-that were given 
him, had no effect, and he found him- 


ſelf reduced to the laſt extremity. The 
very day he deſpaired of recovery, a 


ſervant came to bring him ſome aſſiſt- 
ance. As ſoon as Ouang perceived 
him, Turn back, ſaid be, as faſt 
as you can, and tell your miſtreſs what 
a condition I am in, and let her make 
all the haſte poſſible to ſee me, that I 
© may give her my lait embrace. | 
Ouang's ſlave had no ſooner informed 
his miſtreſs, than ſhe ſet forward full of 
grief, and went to the priſon; where, 
at the fight of this melancholy ſtate of 


her huſband, ſhe ſhed a flood of tears. 


Then Ovang; collecting his ſtrength, 
ſaid—“ Alas! my dear ſpouſe, how 


\ © wretched is thy unfortunate huſband, 
- © to bring upon himſelf ſuch a train of 


© miſeties, wherewith he orerwhelms his 
.© prudent and virtuous wife! My diſ- 
© eaſe gets ground every moment; but, 
my dear and amiable 298 
ſeeing 


* queſt, that you will not. leave the 
© tueachery of my perfidious ſlave un- 


4 <- puniſhed.” . | 
The Lady Lieou witholding her tears, 


that ſhe might not add to her huſband's 
grief Forbear, ſaid the, * this kind 
of diſcourſe; and endeayour to make 


. © yourſelfeaſy, that you may take 
* medicines for the recovery of your 


a . 
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© health : hitherto no perſon” whatever 


© has proſecuted or meddled with this 
© affair for which you languiſn in prifon; 
© and I amreſolved to fell all our lands, 


© houſes,” and every thing elſe, to pur- 
* chaſe your li „ and then we may 
* live a long while toget As for 
1 _ unfaithful ſlave, the juſtice 'of - 
© Heaven will overtake him, and you 
© will certainly be revenged; therefore 
© ſet your mind entirely at reſt.. 
Since I ſee, replied Ouang, ** a wife 
© ſo ready to aſſiſt me, if Heaven pro- 
© long my days, I ſhall look upon it as 
© a precious gift.“ He was going on; 
when they obHged the lady to with- 
draw, becauſe night approached. It 


was then ſhe gave vent to her grief; 
which ſhe had ſmothered in her bo- 


ſom; ſhe went to her own houſe all in 
tears, and retired to her apartment, 
where ſhe was wholly taken up with the 
diſtreſs and melancholy ſituation of her 
huſband: meanwhile the ſervants were 
in a lower room, in the fore-part of the 
houſe, where they were endeavouring to 
diſpel their melancholy; when ſuddenly 


they ſaw a man advanced in 2 enter 


in, carrying a preſent, and aſking if the 
maſter of the houſe was at home. When 
they looked at the ſtranger ſomewhat 


earneſtly, they all cried out aloud, A 
* ghoſt! a ghoſt” and took to their 


heels. 3 recolleded the dealer 
in ginger, belonging to Hou - tcheou, 
called Liu; but he perceiving them all 


run away in a fright, laid hold of one 
by the arm. Are you mad?” ſaid he; 
© I come to make your maſter a viſit, 
* and you miſtake me for an apparition.” 
The Lady Lieou, hearing the noiſe that 
was made, came haſtily out to ſee what 
was the matter. The good old man 
advanced and ſaluted her in a very obli- 
ging manner: Madam, taid he, © you 
© have doubtleſs forgot the old man of 
Hou-»tcheov,: called Liu, who dealt in 
ginger; it is I myſelf, and I ſhall al- 
ways have a grateful remembrance of 
your hnfbaad's entertainment, and the 
preſent he made me of a piece of ſtuff. 
When I went from your houſe, I 
returned to Hou · icheou, and for a year 
and half ſince I have been carrying on 
my little trade in ſeveral places: I 
have now taken a-trip to your noble 
city, and brought ſeveral trifles*from 
my own country, that I take the liber- 
* ty to make you a preſent of, I cannot 
© comprehend what could induce your 
People 
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_ © your account.“ The 
in a conſternation at this reply. Alas! 


people ſo oliſhly to take me for a 


_ © ſpirit come from the other world. 


One of the domeſticks, who lay ſnug in 
the corner of the hall, began at this to 
cry out . Madam, take heed what you 


do; be certainly knows that you are 
- © endeavouring to get our maſter out of 


© priſon, and be has aſſumed this fan- 
< taſtick body to embroil his affairs, and 
© compleat his deſtruction. The Lad 

Lieou ſilenced the ſervant, and addrei- 
ſing her diſcourſe to the ſtranger— As 
far as I can d,“ ſaid ſhe, 
from the manner of your ſpeaking, 
© there is no reaſon to believe you roſe 
© from the dead; but youu are to under- 
© ſtand that my huſband has ſuffered 
greatly, and is like to ſuffer more, on 
man was 


is it poſſible I could do the leaſt wrong, 
© con to my inclination, to ſo wor- 
thy a man?” Then the Lady Lieou re- 
lated the particulars of what the water- 
man Tcheou-ſe had done. © He brought,” 
faid ſhe, * in his boat a dead body over- 
© againſt our door,. and AN your 
baſſet, and the piece of ſtuff that we 
* gave you, ſaying, that you had de- 
© livered it to him, as a proof that you 
© were killed by my huſband: this was, 
* as you muſt think, like the ſtroke of a 
©-thunderbolt to us; but, by the aſ- 
© {iſtance of money, the waterman was 
« prevailed upon to conceal the murder, 


and aſſiſted in carrying the 8 and 


© burying it. In a year after, Hou the 
Tyger informed againſt his maſter at 
© the tribunal: the torture which they 
© put. my huſband to, obliged him to 
© confeſs all, in conſequence of which 
s he was caſt into a dungeon, where he 
* has languiſhed for ſix months.” 

At this relation Liu violently beat his 
breaſt.  * Ah, Madam! ſaid he, my 
© heart is ſeized with the moſt lively 
© grief: is it poſſible there ſhould be a 


man under Heaven capable of fo black 


© an action? When I left you the laſt 


year, I went directly to the bark to 


* croſs the river: the waterman, ſeeing 
© the piece of ſtuff in my hands, de- 
© -manded where I had it. I, who had 
no ſuſpicion of his villainous — 
* ingenuouſly told him the whole affair, 
© that being thrown down by your huſ 
* band;-I lay for ſome. time ſenſeleſs; 
© that afterwards he entertained me 
© handſomely, and made me a preſent of 
© this piece of ſtuff. He defired me to 
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* likewiſe my bamboo baſket, which I 
gave him for my paſlage over the river, 
Could any one have gueſſed he had got 


© theſe things of me to. tranſact the moſt © 


horrible piece of villainy with? 
© My good friend,” replied the Lady 
Lieou, * before I ſpoke to you, I could 
* not be certain that the accuſation 


© but whence had he the dead 

© which was /Aid to be yours?“ Liu 
having conſidered à moment, ſaid “ I 
* now recolle&, that while I was in the 
© boat, and relating my ſtory to the wa- 
© terman, I ſaw a dead 
© the bank of the river; I obſerved that 
© the water came out of the mouth 

© eyes, and made no queſtion but it was 
© a dead carcaſe. Could one have be- 
© lieved the waterman would have form- 
© ed ſuch a diabolical deſign? He is 2 
* monſter that fills one with horror. 
But, Madam, there is no time to loſe 
accept, I beſeech you, of this na 


* agamft my huſband was a forgery: | 
y 


<- preſent, and then we will go together 


and get audience of the Mandarin: I 
* will convince him of the calumny, 
* which ought to-be done as ſoon 'as 
* poſhible.” The Lady Lieou took the 
preſent, and ordered in dinner for the 
ood old man. In the meanwhile, 
— up a petition herſelf; for, belong - 


ing to a learned family, ſhe could write 


elegantly: after which ſhe ſent for a chair, 
and ſet out, atterided by ſlaves, and was 
followed by the old man to the Manda- 
rin's palace. As ſoon as this magiſtrate 


was {cated on his tribunal, they both 


cried out aloud —* The in t is op- 
© preſſed with ſlander !* and, at the ſame 
time, the lady preſented her petition. 
The Mandarin having read it, made her 
draw near, and aſked her ſeveral quei- 
tions. She gave him an account of all 
that had contributed to her huſband's 
diſgrace; and ended with ſaying, that 
this very day the dealer in ginger being 
happily arrived in the city, ſhe came to 
ſecute the dreadful calumny for which 
demanded juſtice in the petition. The 
Mandarin having heard her atientively, 
made Liu draw near in his turn to be 
examined, Liu related the beginning 
and end of the diſpute in which he was 
hurt by the fall, he explained the man» 
ner in which he was prevaned upon to 
ſell the piece of ſtuff, and gave entice ſa- 
tis faction to all the queſtions that were 
aſked him. But, faid the Mandarin 
3. ba, 
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{du ot th e 
y to give this evidence 
1 king his fo 


- trick is impracticable; I am a mer- 


2 chant of Hou+tcheon, and Have trad- 


ed in this city for ſeveral years; I am 
n by a great number of perſons; 
* how then can I carry on an impoſture? 


If that which they have feigned con- 


© cernitig my death was true, do you 
* think, when I was ready to die, I 


. © ſhould not have ordered the watermun 
to fetch ſome of my acquaintance, to 
give them a commiſhon to demand 

. © juſtice? Was it likely that I ſhould 


© oive this charge to a perſon unknown? 
6 But if I had been really dead, would 
© none of my relations at Hou-tcheou, 
'* when they found I was'a long while 
* abſent, come and make an enqui 

© after me ? If T had been killed, as has 
© been ſaid, would they not have carried 
* my accuſation to your tribunal ? How 
© then comes it to paſs, that for a whole 
© yeart nobody has appeared; and, 


« ſtead of one of my relations, a flave , 
* ſhould take upon him to accuſe his 
© maſter? I returned to this city but 


* this day, and therefore could be in- 
formed no ſooner of this horrid ſcan- 
* dal: in ſhort, though I have contri- 
* buted nothing towards the miſery of 


this unfortunate ſcholar, yet, as I am 


in ſome ſort the occaſion of his ſuffor= 
ing, it was not poſſible for me to ſee 
innocence oppreſſed, without emotion; 
and this is the only motive that has 
brought me to your footſtool. Give 
orders, I beſeech you, that enquiry 
may. be made concerning what relates. 
to me, for nothing can be more eaſy.” 
Since you are known here by many, 
replied the Mandarin, mention ſome, 
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4 that I may examire.* Liu mentioned 
4 wp 
to the number of ten, whoſe names the 


Mandarin took down, but fixed on the 
four laſt, whom he ſent for. When 
they entered the hall of audience, it was 
obſervable, that as ſoon as they perceiv- 
ed the old man Liu, they ſaid one to 


another — Ahl here is our ancient 


* friend Liu, of the city of Hou - tchecu; 
© he is not dead, then, as was/grven out,” 
The Mandarin ordered them to draw 


wearer, that they might take the better, 


motice of him. * Are our eyes enchant- 
© ed” added they.” * No; it is he him- 
ff. This is the dealer in ginger that 
« was faid to have been killed by the 


| tehead upon the 
22 immediately replied Such a 
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orders to ſome of the officers to in 
themſelves ſecretly where the watermaty 


. Tcheou-fe lived, and to amuſe him with: 


falſe hopes, that he might come dir 
to the tribunal, without having the 
ſuſpicion of the buſineſs in hand. As 
for Hou the Tyger, who had given in 
the accuſation, as he had a perſon hound 
for him, he was eaſy to be found: the 
order was given that — ſhould both 
be brought into court in the afternoon. 
The officers replied with à ſhout, that 
teſtified how. readily they obeyed, and 
ſeparated immediately to go to different 
arts of the city. In the mean time, the 
Lady Lieou, who had orders to be there 
with old Liu at the hour, went to 
the priſon, where ſhe ifformed her buſ- 


band of all that had paſſed. This re- 


lation fo tranſported him with joy, that 
one would have thought the moſt ſpi- 
rituous eflence was poured upon his head, 
or the ſweeteſt dew fallen upon his heart, 


and the ſame moment his diſtemper left 


him. I was chiefly provoked,” ſaid 
he, at the vile flavey whom I looked 
upon as a monſter, and did not be- 
© lieve there was a more wicked man to 
be found; but the villainy of the wa- 
© terman far exceeds his. Is it poſſible 
© to carry wickedneſs to ſo great an ex- 
* ceſs? If this good old man had not 
appeared himſelf, I ſhould never have 
* known whether I had died for a real 
or a ſuppoſed crime; but at length the 
* truth is manifeſt,” > 

The Lady Lieou did not fail to be at 
the audience with old Liu, whom the had 
handſomely regaled at her own houle. 
They bad by cunning prevailed upon 


Tcheou-ſe to be there; who, after he had 


quitted his boat, opened a ſhop, and was 
become a ſtuff- merchant. The officers 
of the tribunal had perſuaded him that 
their maſter would make a good pur- 
chafe, fo that he entered the hall of au- 
dience with an air of ſatis faction: hows 
ever, the juſtice of Heaven was on the 
point of diſcovering ulelf. When he 
thought leaſt of the mater, and was tutn- 
ing his head here and there in a confident 
manner, he perceived old Liu. In an 


inſtant, by an emotion in his mind which 
he could not command, his ears became 


as red as blood. Old Liu called to him 


with a loud vice“ Well, Mr. Boat- 


man, how have you done fince the dx 

© that I fold. you the piece of, ſtuff and 

* the bamboo baſket ? Has the 11affick 
© been. 


1 


# 


£ beenlocky?* At theſe words I cheou · ſe 
hung down his head and made no reply, 
but his -countenance ſuddenly appeared 
like the branch of a tree that is withered 
by the ſun. They introduced at the 


fame time Hou the Tyger- This wretch, © 


after he bad betrayed his maſter, did not 
return back to his maſter's houſe, but 
lodged in another place, as if he had ceaf- 
ed to be a ſlave, and was coming that 
day to the audience for the ſake of di- 
verſion, and to'fee what was doing. The 
officers of the tribunal met him very 
luckily near the Mandarin's palace. 
© We were looking for you,” ſaid they 
to him, * becauſe to- day ſentence is to be 
paſſed on yourmaſter; the relations of 
the murdered perſon proſecutethe cauſe, 
© and there is nobody wanting but you, 
* whoare the informer, to condemn him 
© to the puniſhment his c:ime deſerves,” 
Hou the Tyger, tranſported with joy, 
followed the officers, and kneeled down 
at the foot of the tribunal. When the 
Mandarin ſa him“ Doſt thou know 
© that man?” ſaid he, pointing to old 
Liu with his finger. Hou the Tyger, 
after he had beheld him a little earneftly, 
was immediately in ſuch confuſion and 
aſtoniſhment, that he could not ſpeak a 
word. The Mandarin perceiving the 


embarrafiment and concern of theſe two 


villains, took about a moment for con- 
ſideration i then holding his hand towards 
Hou the Tyger, * Thou dog of a flave,” 
ſaid he to him, * what has .thy maſter 
© done to thee, that thou ſhouldeſt con- 
« trive his ruin with the waterman, and 


© invent fo black a calumny ?*—* No- 


thing is more true, replied the ſlave, 
© than that my maſter has killed a man, 
© nor was it a ſtory of my own inven- 
tion. How! ſaid the Mandarin, 
* are you ſo obſtinate as to continue in 
* this falſhood Let the wretch be taken 
© and put to the torture till he owns his 
crime.“ Hou the Tyger, in the midſt 
of his torture, cried aloud—* Alas ! Sir, 
* if you reproach me for conceiving a 
mortal hatred againſt my maſter, and 
becoming his accuſer, I plead” guilty; 
© but if I am killed, I will never own 
that I have conſpired with any perſon 
' whatſvever to invent what is called a 
e flander: yes, my maſter having one 
day a diſpute with Liu, ſtruck him ſo 
hard that he fell down ſenſeleſs; im- 
* mediately they gave him —— 
drink, and he camo to himſelf; 
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© fame night, about the ſecond 4 
the boatman Tcheou-ſe brought a dead 


* they him, and made him a 
* ſent of a piece of ſtuff. Liu went 
* thence to croſs the river; and the {@l&- 


© body in his boat as far as our 

© and, to make it appear evident that & 
« was Liu, he ſnewed the piece of ſtuſf 
and the bamboo baſket, and there was 
not one of our domeſticks but what 
took it for fat; The money and the 
jewels, which my maſter gave the wa. 
terman, ſtopped his mouth, and he 
promiſed to conceal the murder: I was 
one of thoſe who helped to bury the 


uſing me ill, I reſolved to revenge my 
ſelf, and accuſed him at this tribunal. 
As for this man that died, I ſwear T 
have not the leaſt knowledge of him 

nay, if I had not ſeen old Liu here, i 


was falſely accuſed in having this mur- 
der laid to his charge: it is no way in 
my power to tell what body it was, or 
whence it came; none but the water 
man can give an account of it,” This 
examination being taken by the Man- 
darin, he made Tcheou-ſe draw near to 
be interrogated in his turn. This man 
made various pretences to diſguiſe his 
crime; but Liu, who was. preſent, im- 
mediately diſcovered his knavery, and 
the Mandarin put him to the torture, 
which quickly made him confeſs the 
truth. I drelate, ſays he, that this 
© lait year, in ſach a month and ſuch a 
day, Liu came to me for a paſſage in 
my boat, holding in his hand a pi 

of ſtuff: I accidentally aſked him h 
had made him that preſent ? 'Upan 
which he related the whole ſtory; and 
at the ſame time there appearing a dead 
body near the bank, which was thrown 
by the current, it came into my head 
to make uſe of it to deceive 

this made me purchaſe the pi 
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ſoon as Liu was landed, I took the 
corpſe out of the water, put it into my 
boat, and rowed to Ouang's door. 


what I ſaid concerning Lin's death, 
and gave me a good ſum not to divulge 


vants to bury the body, who took it 
for the corpſe of old Liv, There is 
nothing but what is true in this con- 
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« felſion that I have made; and I am - 


© ready 


- 
- 
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corpſe; and afterwards my maſter * 


ſhould never have thought my maſter 


ſtuff and the bamboo baſket and ad 


Contrary to all appearance, he believe! 


it; and I went with ſome of his fer» 
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. ®. deſign was to make Ouang | 
AM author of the murder. Ah! Sir," 


_ © bamboo baſket, that they 
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ready to ſffer- any thing, if the leaſt 
Il this,” ſaid 
the-Mandarin, agrees with what I know 
already; but there is one article ſeems 
very dark: is it pofſiblez that at that 
very inſtant a dead body ſhould be 


found near the bank? Beſides, is it cre- 


© diblethatthis corpſe ſhuuld reſemble old 
* Liu? Without doubt thou haſt killed 
* this man in ſome other place, and thy 
paſs for the 


*eried Tcheou-ſe, if I had any thoughts 


of killing any body, could not I have 


* Killed Liu fooner than any other per- 
"© fon, ſince he was alone with me in the 
© boat in a dark night? What I have 
4 faid is true: ſeeing a body float in 
© the water, I thought it would be eafy 
to make uſe of it to deceive Ouang; 
for which reaſon I purchaſed the ſtuff 
© and baſket of Liu: but that which per. 
* ſuaded me moſt that I ſhould fucceed, 
was, that I knew Ouang to be a fear- 
ful and credulous man; and. I knew 
* likeweſe, that he had never ſeen Liu 
but this once, and that when it was 


night, and by the light of a lamp. I 


© procured the piece of ſtuff, and the 
might im- 
« mediately bring to his mind the dealer 
in giuger. Theſe were the reaſons 
that made me think the trick would 
* ſyeceed, and that he would fall into 


- © the ſnare that I had laid for him. As 
for the dead body, I ſweor that I know 


nothing of it; and I make no doubt 
but the perſon fell accidentally into the 
#. river, and was drowned, though I can 
* fay nothing certain as to this point.” 
Then old Liu, falling: en his knees, ſaid 


ahus— Ir is certainly true, that when - 
_ ® paſſed over the river in his boat, there 
6 


a dead body floating in the 


©. water,” Upon which the Mandarin 


ge credit to what he had ſaid, and com- 


mitted all theſe depoſitions to writing. 
Teheou- ſe falling into tears, cried out 
Take pity, Sir, on this poor wretch 
«who lies at your feet; for I had no 
+ other deũgn by this artiſice than io get 


© alittle money, without thinking of any 


« farther harm; therefore mitigate the 
© puniſhment, I beſeech you. The Man- 
darin raiſing his voice—* How, auda- 
« cions wretch!” ſaid he, canſt thou 
© expet favour, when thy paſſion for 
another perſon's wealth has brought 


bim withinahair's breadth of deſtruc- 


Pp 1 
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2 tion? "This defign'was laid tos 


* to be the firſt trial of your Hill; 22 | 


© not unlikely, that many others may 
© haveperiſhed by ſuch- like vontrivunces: 
© it is my duty to free the city from fo 
* dangerous a plague. As for Hou the 
* Tyger, that unnatural flave, who for- 


getting the beneſits he received from 


© his maſter, has contrived his deſtruc- 
© tion, he deſerves to be ſeverely puniſh- 
ed.“ At the ſame time he ordered the 
executionersto take the two villains, and 
laying them on the ground, to give Hou 
the Tyger forty blows with the battoon, 
and to baſtinade Tcheou- ſe till he ex- 
pired under the blows. They did not 
know that Hou the Tyger had juſt got 
over a dangerous diſeaſe, and conſe- 
quently was not in a condition to under 
puniſhment ; but the juſtice of Hea- 
ven would no longer ſuffer this treache- 
rous flave to live, for he expired on the 
Pavement before he had received hisnum- 
ber of blows. Tcheou- ſe did not die till 
he had received ſeventy. This done, the 
Mandarin ſent for Ouang out of priſon, 
and in full audience declared him in- 
nocent; beſides, he ordered all the cloth 
that was in Teheou-ſe's ſhop, and had 
been bought with Ouang's money, to be 
delivered to him: the whole ſtock 


- amounted to about a hundred taels. 


According to the coutſe of juſtice,” 
faid the Mandarin, * this ought to be 
* confiſcated; but, as Ouang is a ſcholar 
* that has greatly ſuffered, I rompaſſion. 
© ate the miferable condition to which 
he has been reduced: let every thing 
© that is found at the thief's houſe be re- 
* turned to him that it was extorted 
from.“ This was an act of goodneſs 
in the Mandarin. They went, accord- 
ing to order, and took up the dead body; 
in doing which they obſerved that his 
nails were ſtill full of fand, which was a 
proof that ke fell into the river off the 
bank, and was drowned in endeavouring 
get up it again, As none of his rela- 
lations laid claim to him, the Mandarin 
ordered the officers to lay him in the 
common burying-place ' of the poor. 
Ouang and his wife, together with old 
Liu, after returning their humble thanks 
tothe Mandarin, returned to their houſe, 
where they careſſed the good old man 
who had taken ſo much pains to diſ- 
prove the calamny, and ſhewed him all 
the kindneſs that could be expected from 
the ſincereſt gratityde, From this time 

forward 
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heat of bis temper, and to reſtrain his 
natural impetuoſity. If he met a poor 
man who aſked an alms, or defired any 
ſervice; he received him with an air of 
affability, and ſhewed his readineſs to 
aſſiſt him. In ſhort, he came to a reſolu- 


tion to labour in good earneſt to attain 


his degrees, and to obliterate the remem - 
brance of this fatal accident: he ap lied 
himſelf conſtantly to his books, ha little 
commerce with the world, and lived in 
this manner for the ſpace of ten Jouve 
after which he was raiſed to the degree 
of a doctor. There is a great deal of 
reaſon to ſay, that magiſtrates and officers 
of juſtice are obliged to regard the life of 
a man more than that of a contemptible 
plant, and that they are highly culpable 
when they are as careleſs in examining a 
proceſs, as if they aſſiſted at the diſputes 
of a company of children that are at play. 
Nothing ought to be done precipitately: 


' as for example, in the cauſe of, Ounng, 


the main point was to penetrate into the 
tetches and artifices of the waterman, If 
the dealer in ginger had not happily arriv- 
ed at Ouentcheou, and if through too 
much precipitation they had not waited 
for his arrival, the flave who had accuſed 
his maſter would not have ought he 
had ſlandered him; the wife would not 
have imagined her huſband had been in- 
nocent of the murder; and the accuſed 

erſon himſelf would not haye known he 

d been unjuſtly oppreſſed; much leſs 
could the judge have had the leaſt know- 
ledge of the matter, for it was impoſſible 
for him to penetrate into things concealed 
with ſo great care. Let benevolent ma- 
giſtrates, as they ought, have the ſame 
compaſſion for the people, as the father 
has for his children; and they may learn 
from this ſtery, both in what manner 
they ought td conduct themſelves, and 
what faults they ſhould avoid. 


MATILDA MARKHAM. . . 


I Was the only daughter of a gentle- 
man, who held an employment un- 


der the government that amounted to 


five hundred pounds a year; yet, though 


this employment was his principal de- 
pendance, - and. though he was always 
under a neceſſity of appearing rather 
elegantly in the world, till no care was 
omitted to give his favourite Matilda a 
finiſhed education. I was therefore in- 
ſtructed at an early period in French and 
Italian z was taught all the faſhionable 
needleworks that keep a young woman 
regularly „* without anſwering 
any one purpoſe of real utility; and 
made ſuch a miſtreſs of the harpſichord 
before I attained my fourteenth year, 
that I was conſidered by the connoiſſeurs 
on this inſtrument as a kind of muſical 
miracle: add to all theſe accompliſh- 
ments, that I ſung with ſome voice and 
much taſte, danced with remarkable 
grace, and poſſeſſed a perſon which was 


the inceſſant object of general adula- 


Dion. 


In giving this picture of myſelf, I ſhall 
not be ſuſpected of. vanity, becauſe, at 
the very period I am ſpeaking of, I was 
much more intitled to pity than to praiſe, 
% Vor. II. 4 
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My education had been elegant, but no 
way uſeful, and it rather ſerved to in- 
creaſe my pride than to enlarge my un- 
derſtanding: inſtead of teaching me to 
be chearful, humble, and obliging, it 
rendered me ſullen, froward, and capri- 
cious; and therefore, inſtead of modeſtly 
endeavouring to obtain the eſteem of 
thoſe with whom I converted, I laid an 
inſolent claim to their admiration. My 
pare father, who imagined ' the world 

eheld me with the eyes of his own par- 
tiality, rather encouraged than diſcoun- 
tenanced the extraordinary value which 
I ſet upon my own accompliſhments, 
and negieted the cultivation of my 
mind, though he hourly ſacrificed to my 
vanity. He fancied that the knowledge 
of a language or two would neceſſarily 
give me good ſenſe; and believed that 
the turn of my diſpoſition mult be light, 
becauſe I fung prettily, and made a 
figure at my harphchord. Alas! how 
ſeverely has experience convinced me, 
that a ſingle ſcruple of diſcretion gut- 
weighs all the benefits to be reaped from 
the French or Italian; and how heartily 
do I wiſh, that the hours which have 
been ſo prodigally laviſhed in the attaio- 
Tür ment 
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ment of mere embelliſhments, had been 
FF 
adies of a 
— wn will not, to uſe the 
foreible language of a modern writer, 


© Roll back the flood of never-edbing time; 
and, cherchore, from uſeleſs exclama- 
tion, I Malt proceed with theGimple nar- 


ration of fa g 

Notwithſtanding my boundleſs vanity, 
and notwithſtanding 'the well-known 
flenderneſs of my father's circumſtances, 
F had feveral advantageous matches pro- 
poſed to me before I reached my 
eighteenth year: Hut theſe were in gene- 
ral diſregarded, both becaufe no im- 
preflion had been made upon my heart, 
and "becauſe I fancied my wonderful 
merits would at any time procure me a 
huſband with an affluent fortune. At 
length Mr. Markham, who had acquir- 
ed a prodigious property as a commiſ- 
ſary . the late war, making over - 
tures, my father thought it prudent to 
conſent; and, as I had no objection to 
Mr. Markham's perſon or manner, we 
were married in a few weeks, and 1 
found myſelf miſtreſs of a magnificent 
houſe in the neighbourhood of Groſvenor 


Square. ; 
Being thus happily ſettled, and in- 
dulged in every with of my heart by 
Mr. Markham, my pride foon 'broke 
out into the moſt exceſſiye extravagance, 
and I grew wholly indifferent to every 
enjoyment but my rage for admiration. 
In vain my haſband exerted every argu- 
ment of tenderneis, and ny act of 
eneroſity, to thew me the folly, nay, 
The danger of my purſuit. His remon- 
ſtrances I conftrued into inſolence, and 
imagined he was ſufficiently happy in 
the poſſeſſion of fo invaluable a treaſure 
as myſelf, without putting a diſagrepable 
reſtiaint upon my inclinations. e 
truth was, he had married me from a 
inciple of affection; and I had given 
im my hand entirely Com motives of 
vanity. He expected to have his paſſion 
returned with tranſport; and I looked 
for a continual round of glitter and diſ- 
ſipation- Ie pined to have me more at 
home; and I ſickened for every faſhion- 
able amuſement. The conſequence at 
laſt was, that he hecume gloomy in pro- 
portion as I grew indifferent; and 
this gloomineſs appearing, in my con- 
ception of things, very ungrateful, T 
determined to puniſh it as much as poſ- 
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kble, by ing myſelf abroad. in an 
— om, of v4 9m and by 2. 
little more than a ſleeping · place of 


In this manner matters continued al. 
moſt two „during which time we 
had two children; but the parental du- 
ties were much too vulgar for a woman 
of my ſuperior accomphſhments, there · 
2 
with m on account of this in- 
creaſe ia my family. 'Notwi 
my continual | abroad, how - 
ever, I was about this time informed of 
a circumſtance which extremely morti- 
fied my vanity ; and this was, that Mr. 
3 _ _ * z who was a 

fy likely girl, ent meets; 
3 in one fakes — 
of our neighbourhood, Though I ne- 
0 felt any —— for Mr. Mark - 

am, this intelligence gave m ide a 
ve ae reed : . 
different I might be about him, there 
was no ſupporting the idea of his infi- 
delity to me. I could bear to ſee him 
miſerable by my negligence, but it was in- 
tolerable to think of his being attached 
to any body ele: it was a treaſon againſt 
the majeſty of my merit; and I deter- 
mined, in à fatal hour, to be amply re- 
vetiged on the criminal. O ye daughters 
of reputation! beware of exerting à falſe 
reſentment, even where the perfidy of 
our huſbands may be evident. Let not 
is errors lead you into actual crimes 
nor madly make a ſactifice of your own 
happineſs, and your own character, 
through a ridiculous notion of retaliating 
your wrongs; you can fuffer no diltre(s 
that will equal a fall into infamy. The 
affliction of the innocent is an elyſium 
compared to the anguiſh of the gujltyz 
and the ſtroke of calamity is always 
keen in proportion to the conſciouſneſs 
of having deſerved it. Had I prudent- 
ly conſidered this, while the conſidera- 
tion could have been uſeful, my bloom 
of life would not now be chilled by the 
blaſts of ſhame; nor had the ſtorm ef 
roach rooted up all the flattering 
8 of my future felicity: the ſun · 
thine of tranquillity would ſmiled 
upon the morning, und my evening 
would have been wholly unimbittered i 
tears. But, alas! I muſt reſent where 
I ovght to reconcile; and inſtend of re- 
covering my huſband's affeRion, I maſt 
excite his deteſtation. It is onneceſſary 


to explain myſelffarther; 2 
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to ſay, that there are men enough 


, 
. 
very im ate, that I Ii to hi 
from mgtives of revenge; and, yielding 
to his ſoliaitation on purpoſe to puniſh 
my huſhand, was utterly undone. 

The inconſiderate, the unpardonable 
ep I had taken, was not long eonceal - 
ed; nor did it ever ſtrike me, till it was 

liſhed, that, without * my in- 
my univerſally known, I cauld enjoy 
no triumph over poor Mr. Markham. 
It was however na ſooner known, which 
was in a few days, through the vanity 
of my paramour, than I was overwhelm- 
ed not only with diſgrace, but with re- 
morſe; and diſcovered that my reſent- 
ment againſt my unfortunate huſband 
was as unjuitly founded as the fatal in- 
difference which originally gave birth 
ta my crime. Mr. Markham, indeed, 
had frequent meetings with my woman 
at the milliner's I have mentioned; but 
theſe meetings —— innocent, 
— were ly laudable. The 
amuſements in which I was 
„ and the avidity 
with which I liſtened to every coxcomb 
that offered up incenſe at the ſhrine of 
my vanity, had for a long time filled 
him with doabts of my honour; and he 
naturally enough imagined, that ſhe who 
diſdained to preſerve the appearance of 
reputation, would entertain but little re- 
gard for the reality. Adtuated by a 
belief of this nature, and ſuppoſing that 
my woman muſt neceſſarily be my con- 
tin caſe of any illicit correſpondence, 
he had frequently appointments with her 
at the milliner's, not chuſing, for fear 
of ſuſpicion, to converſe with her pri- 
vately in his own houſe. Thus the very 
meaſures he took to ſave me from ruin, 
became material cauſes of my deſtruc- 
tion: and thus, by the prepoſterous pride 
of a wretch who was wholly unwarthy 
of him, the happineſs of his family was 
eternally blaſted, while he earneſtly la- 
boured for it's reſtoration. - 

Had the unhappineſs of conſequences, 
however, terminated here, I think it 
would have. been poſſible for a life of 
penitence to give me ſome diſtant idea of 
comfort; and the diſgrace to which I am 


juſtly caſt out, might be conſidered as a 
2 expiation for my crime: but, 
alas! the guilt of infidelity was to be at- 
tended with blood; and Mr. Markham 
was not-ouly to be ruined in his peace, 
but my father | O Heavens! the recol- 
lection, the bare recollection of the mi- 
ſeries Which my infamy has produced, 
almoſt drives me into m 3 and, I 
am aſtaniſhed that the laws do not cut 
off ſuch monſters as myſelf from the 
face of ſociety, Mighty God, look 
down upon me with an eye af compaſ- 
fon! Theſe tears are not the tears of diſap- 
pointed pride; nor are theſe treſſes now 
torn from my miſerable head becauſe my 
vanity is no longer to be indulged. No; 
the anguiſh of my foul is now the genuine 
reſult of contrition; and I will hope for 
pardon in the future world, though I 
neither can look for tranquillity nor for- 


giveneſs in this! 


The inſtant that perfidy reached 
Mr. Markham's — he flew ta me, 
(I was then in my dreſſing room) and, 
in a tone of the-utmoſt deſpair, exclaim- 
ed O Matilda! what have I done to 


* deſerve this? Was it not h to 
© deftroy my repoſe, without murdering 
my tion! or, if you had no re- 


* gard for my honour, why were you 
* loit to all pity for your helpleſs inno- 
© cents! they have never offended, 
* though I may have unhappily diſpleaſ» 
ed; and they were intitled to ſome 
little compaſſion, though no pity what- 
© ſoever might be due to me. But, Ma- 
dam, continued he, raiſing his voice 
into à  fierceneſs that petrified me, 
© thongh you have made me wretched, 
s = ſhall not make me contemptible, 
This moment you muſt quit my houſe, 
© nor ſhall you enter my habitation 
more. The unhappy little ones will be 
carefully attended to; but they ſhall 
be taught to forget — trace of a 
mother who has covered them with 
infamy, and planted daggers in the 
© boſom of their unfortunate father!“ 
Saying this, he hugied out, while I 
fainted in the arms of my woman, and 
remained ſo wholly ſenſeleſs for ſeveral 
hours, that my recovery was entirely 
deſpaired of. | 


On recovering the uſe of ny ſenſes 


O what a misfortune is the power of re- 
collection to the wretched!—T was re- 
moved, in obedience to Mr, Markham's 
fitive order, to my father's. Here, 
inſtead of receiving conſolation, I was 
Y 2 to 
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to look ſor the keeneſt'of all reproach; 
but, contrary to my e tions, the 


voice that hailed me was the voice of pi- 


ty; atid-the venerable author of my be- 
ing was almoſt in the agonies of death as 
they led me trembling to his apartment. 
He had been for a long time confined b 


the gout, and this unlooked- for calami- - 


ty throwing it inſtantly into his ſtomach, 
beyond the power of medicine, he la 

patiently waiting for the moment of Af. 
ſolution. On my entrance he was raiſ- 
ed uy. in his bed, where he held forth his 
trembling hands, and with ſome diffi- 
culty articulated— O Matilda, forgive 


«your dying father: it was my miſtaken 


manner of education that has ruined 
* my unhappy child! He could utter 
no more; his pangs came on him too 
faſt; and he expired before they could 
convey me from the dreadful ſcene to 


another room. Here I was ſeized with 


a violent fever, and lay delirious for ſe- 
veral days. When the violence of. my 
diforder was ſomewhat abated, I ven- 
tured to - enquire after Mr. Mark- 
ham and my poor children; the ac- 
— * 1 were — and 
.vreatly forwa! my recovery; but m 

Health wen no — — than 
1 found theſe accounts to be entirely the 
pions frauds of friendſhip, and calcu- 
Jated only to haſten my amendment. The 
truth was, Mr. Markham had been 
ohliged to fly for killing the wretched 
partner of my guilt in a quel, and he took 
the two children along with him: where 
he had taken refuge nobody could tell 
me, nor have I to this hour diſcovered 
the place of his retreat. His houſe, his 
eſtates, his property in the funds, were 


all converted into money; and once a 


r receive a cover containing a note 
for two hundred pounds; it comes from 
his appointment I am well convinced, but 
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there is no poſſibility of tracing him, 
though it is now ſeven years fince he 
juſtly ſpurned me from his protection. 
O that he knew the anguiſh of my heart, 
or heard that my time is wholly pally 
in ſolitude and tears! O that he wou 

bleſs me with one look at my poor chil- 
dren! Tis true their mother is a ſcan- 
dal to them, and the mention of her 
name muſt tinge their young cheek s 
with an inſtant 12 of indignation; 
but, my {weet s, my lovely little 
ones, gh your mother is an outcaſt, 
though ſhe is a wretch, ſhe feels for you 
with the keeneſt ſenſibility, and would 
ſacrifice her life with joy to be convinced 
that you are in health and ſecurity : ſhe 
mult not dare to indulge the hope of ever 
ſeeing your-highly-injured father; that 

1 ſhe has eternally forfeited; | 
could ſhe, however, claſp you for a mo- 
ment, a ſingle moment, to her agonizing 
22 ſne Pane Oh, Mr. oe! 
if this ſhould happily fall into 
1 
upon a creature now humbled in the 
duſt, and bleeding with the deepeſt con- 
triton for her crime: as a wife ſhe does 
not preſume to mention - herſelf; nor 
means to addreſs your tenderneſs, but 
to implore your humanity: Have pity on 


| her, therefore, dear Sir; only ſay, that 


you are well yourſelf, and that your 
children are in ſafety; and, if the prayers 
of ſuch a monſter to the throne of Mer- 
cy can be any way efficacious, the little 
remnant of her unfortunate life ſhall be 
employed in ſupplicating that happineſs 
for you and yours, both here and here- 
after, which ſhe can never enjoy in this 
world, and which, without: your for- 
giveneſs, ſhe may poſlibly forfeit in the 
next, 
MaTILDA MARKHAM, 


THE 
GENEALOGY OF TASTE, 


AN ALLEGORY, 


N a cave of a mountain in the iſland of 
Crete, dwelt a nymph called Con- 
teinplation, ſprung, as the mythologiſts 
report, from Jupiter, the greateſt of the 
Gods; for, according to their accounts, 
ſhe was conceived and leaped forth from 


the brain of her celeſtial parent, as Pallas 
did, while he was deeply attentive in be- 
holding the beauties of the creation. In 
this ſacred retirement the nymph had 
lived many ages, whither ſeveral ancient 
poets, heroes, philoſophers, and legiſla - 

. tors, 


© /GENBALOGY/ or TASTE, 


tors, frequiefitly reſorted, for no one ever 
left her without receiving the * 
pineſe : from her divine precepts. 

Apollo was wandering one day over the 
top of this mountain, he chanced to light 
upon this heavenly maid, while ſhe was 
buſied in her uſual employment of medi- 
cating on this ſtupendous ſyſtem, and the 
divine perfections of the great Creator of 
the world. Smit with her charms, he 
immediately deſcended into the gave, and 
having enjoyed her, ſhe bore him a ſon, 
whom thg God named Eudoxus, allud- 
ing to the noble ideas which filled, the 
mother's mind when he firſt beheld her. 
"Tis ſaid, as the nymph Contemplation 


was one night counting the ſtars, and 


deſcribing on the ſand with a wand their 
different ſituations and motions, having 
left the child not far off on a bed of vio- 
lets, that the nightingale came and eco- 
wered him with laurel leaves, and lulled 
kim to ſleep with the melody of her long, 
ſoftly modulated to the tender ear of 
the liſtening infant, About this time 
the Delphian Oracle declared that a ray 
of light was deſcended from the Sun, and 
being diſcerped from that mighty lumi- 
nary, ſhould be ſpread all over Greece, 
Italy, and part of Aſia Minor, for man 
ages. When Eudoxus had paſſed the 
years of childhood, Apollo being deſirous 
not only to inſtru him in the abſtruſer 
knowledge of his mother, but to unite in 
his education a thorough reliſh of ſuch 
other arts and ſciences as might render 
him a benefactor to mankind in general, 
and his favourite nation the Greeks in 
particular, he took the boy to his own 
beloved ſear of retirement, and committed 
his darling charge to the care of 'the 
Nine Muſes, and their ſiſters the heavenly 
Graces, Here Eudoxus was inſtructed, 
firſt how the great Architect of the crea- 
tion divided the warring elements, and 
out of Chaos formed by his plaſtic man- 
date the unmeaſurable frame of this ſtu- 
pendou: univerſe, Next, how that reful- 
gent ſource of light and heat, the ſun, 
prung through the blue ſerene of heaven, 
and being fixed immoveable in the center 
of all, drew round his glorious orb thoſe 
inferior- globes, whoſe certain and un- 
erring courſes, in unchangeable periods 
of time, form that ætherial harmony 
imperceptible to all beings but the inba- 
bitants of heaven. Then he was told 
how the oblique poſition' of this our earth 
in it's annual progreſs cauſed the delight- 


37$ 
ful revolution of ſeaſons ; bow the ſoft 
deſcending rains, and genial warmth of 
ſpring, opened the relenting earth, called 
forth the infant buds, and afterwards 
unfolded all the vegetable pride of flows 
ers and blofloms; how the mare perpen · 
dicular rays of heat ripened the riſi 

harveſt in ſummer; how autumn gloria 
in the regal hue of it's purple vintages 
and, laſtly, how the ſterile winter itlelf 
was as uſeful to mortals as the other 
teeming ſeaſons, by affording in it's cold 


_ embraces the requiſite reſt to the neeping 


vegetables, which thereby gain tr 


, vigour to renew their ſpecies, and to per- 


petuate ſuſtenance to all animals, in the 
ſame rotation, till time ſhall be no more, 
From this general knowledge of nature, 
he was led to enquire into the conſtruc- 
tion of particular parts of the bodies of 
animals, and eſpecially thoſe of the hu- 
man race; to diſcover the canſes of pain 
and diſeale, and by what methods to're- 
ſtore them to their priſtine beauty and 
internal harmony called health, and to 
recall the natural original ſenſations of 
eaſe and pleaſure, When the dau 

of Memory had fully inſtructed Eu- 
doxus, as Apollo had directed them, in 
every branch of this knowledge, they 
brovght him b s to conceive that 
an #therial ſpirit'was for a while united 
with the human body: bow jt was agi. 
tated by different paſſions while in this 
conjunction; and then, after ſolution, the 
body ſhould return to it's kindred duſt, 
out of which it was formed, and the 
ſoul to a ſeparate ſtate of happineſs or 
miſery,, according as it acted in this 
probationary ſtate on earth. — 
taken this view of man in the abſtra 
with all his wants and infirmities, the 
Muſes, laſt of all, gave their difciple a 
thorough inſight into the human race in 
ſociety, where, by the goodneſs" of the 
firſt Author of all things, thoſe very de- 


ficiencies of individuals united the whole - 


ſpecies, and the mutual ſupply of each 
other's wants linked all degrees into one 
irrefragable chain together, each different 
part of which reciprocally depended upon 
the other from the beginning to the end. 
They taught him too, by way of amuſe. 
ment, the uſe and power of muſick, paint- 
ing, and poetry; the firſt of which could 
aſſuage mental agony, the ſecond revive 

alt pleaſurts in beholding beautiful ob- 
jects, and the third inſpire a true · love 
of virtue by perpetuating the revered 
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memory of thoſe who' had been orna- 
ments to our ſpecies, - Bodonus, being 
at length quite accompliſhed in art 


und ſcienee, became enamoured of one 


of the Graces, who rerurnedhis. paſhon 
with mutuat ardour.” One day they took 
an ity, while the other two were 
bufied in ſporting with Plora and her 
train of yrs, to ify their deſires 
In ® cave of Mount Ida. offspring 


of their embraces was a daughter, whom - 


"CHARLOTTE; 


grew up, the chief favourite both 
Gods and men. In the celeſtial bun- 
quets ſhe always fat next to Venus; and 
on earth had the honour attributed to 


her of inſpirin 
monly beauti 
ſoiences. 


whatever was uncom- 


in morals, arte, and 


1 


por ca % OR, 
uk PRUDENT. CHOICE, 


> $%. "5 l 
ADY * the reſpectable re- 
lit of a haronet, had devoted to 
the. education of her only daughter, 
Charlotte, ſome very agrerable years of 
her life, when ſhe mi bt without ceniure, 
— 


#ul in charms, have 


ſoul ſuſceptible of the moſt lively impreſ- 

ons; and her mother, who ſtudied it 

inceſſantly, experienced an uneaſy joy on 

— this ſenſibility, which does 
much harm and ſo much good. 

A crowd. of admirers, caught with 
the charms of the daughter, paid, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, aſſiduous court to 
the mother. Of this number was the 
Lord Rivers; who, to his own misfor- 
tune, was commendable for a very 
hand ſome figure. His glaſs and the la- 
dies had ſo often told him ſo, that he 
could not but believe it. He liſtened to 
them with pleaſure, contemplated him- 
ſalf with delight, ſmiled upon himſelf, 
and for ever ſung his own praiſes. No- 
thing could be objected to his politeneſs; 
but it was ſo cold and flight compara- 
tively to the attentions with' which he 
Honoured himſelf, that one might clearly 
perceive he poſteſſed the firſt place in his 
on eſteem. He would have had, with- 
ont thinking he had, all the graces of 
nature; but he ſpoiled all by affectation. 
In regard to underſtanding, he wanted 
only juſtneſs, or rather reflection. No- 
body would have talked better than he, 
had he known what he was going to ſay; 
but it was his particular care to be of an 
opinion contrary to that of another. He 
was perfectly verſed in all the female 


as being ſtill 
. in a marriage. 
Charlotte had received from nature a 


ſmall talk, and 2 — 2 
mean nothing; and he was likewiſe tho- 
roughly acquainted. with all the love- 
anecdotes of the town and court, 

Lady Stephens ſpoke of him at times 
to her daughter with a kind of compaſ- 
ſion. It is a pity,” faid the, this 
young lord was ſpoiled in his educa- 
* tion. Had not his governors given his 
„genius a wrong bias, he might have 
* {ucceeded.”' He had already fucceeded 
but too well in the heart of Charlotte. 
That which is ridiculous in the eyes of 
a mother, is not always ſo in the eyes of 
adaughter. Youth is indulgent toyouth ; 
and there are ſuch things as beautiful 
defects. 5 

Lord Rivers, on his ſide, thought 
Charlotte tolerably handſome, only a lit- 
tle too plain; but that might be corrected. 
He took but very little care to pleaſe her; 
but, when the firſt impreſſion is made, 
every thing contributes to ſink it deeper. 
The very diſſipation of this young cox- 
comb was a new attraction to Char- 
lotte; in it ſhe ſaw the danger of loſing 
him; and nothing accelerates, ſo muc 
* jealouſy, the progreſs of a growing 

ve. 

Once, in giving a hiſtory of his life to 
Lady Stephens, Lord Rivers repreſented 
himſelf moſt deßirable man in the 
world. Lady Stephens gave him ſome 
oblique hints on modeſty: but he pro- 
teſted that no man was leſs vain than 
himſelf; that he knew perfectly well that 
it was, not for his own ſake he was ſo 
much in favour with the ladies; that his 
birth, it was true, did a great deal, but 
that he owed the moſt to his wit and 

figurez 
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her charms, with 
which Lord Rivers was ſofaintly touched, 
inſpired the wiſe and modeſt Mr. 
Stanhope with the tendereſt paſſion. He 
tleman, not long poſ- 
ntiful paternal eſtate. A 
juſt way of thinking, and an upright 
bs formed tire — of his 
character. His agreeable and open fi 
was ſtil more heightened by the noble 
idea conceived of his ſoul; for we are 
naturally diſpoſed to ſeek and believe 
what we diſcover in the features of a 
man to reſide in his heart. | 

Mr. Stanhope, in whom nature had 
been direQed2o virtue from his infancy, 
enjoyed the ineſtimable advantage of be- 
ing able to give himſelf up to it without 

ecaution and conftraint. Decency, 

neſty, candour, that frankneſs which 
gains confidence, that chaſtity of man- 
ners which inſpires reſpect, had in him 

the free eaſe of habit. An enemy to 

vice, but without pride; indulgent to 
follies, but without contracting any; 
complying with innocent cuſtoms, incor- 
ruptible by bad examples, he ſwam upon 
the torrent of the world ; beloved, re- 
ſpeed, even by thoſe to whom his life 
was a reproach, and to whom the pub- 
lick eſteem had made it a practice to op- 
poſe it, in order to humble their pride. 

Lady Stephens, charmed with the cha - 
racter of this young gentleman, had 
choſen him in the bottom of her heart as 
the moſt deſerving huſband ſhe could 
pive her daughter. She was inexhauſti- 

le in his commendations. Charlotte 
applauded with the modeſty of her age; 
but, as her eſteem was not mingled with 
any ſentiment ſhe needed to conceal, ſhe 
was quite eaſy and tranquil. 

She was far from being fo in regard 
to the dangerous Lord Rivers. If her 
mother ſpoke in commendation of him, 
ſhelookeddown, and kept filerice. * You 
do not ſeem to me, faid Lady Ste- 
hens, '* to have a reliſh for thoſe light 
© and ſhiuing graces on which the world 
© lays ſo refs, -I-know- no- 


„ 


© thing. of them,“ anſtwered 


Charlotte, 
 bluſhing- The good mother concealed her 


joy: the chougtit the ſaw the modeſt vir 
tues of Mr. Stanhope triumphing in 
Charlotte's heart over the little amiable 
vices of Lord Rivers. An accident, 
trivial in appearance, but ſtriking to 4 
. drew her out of this il. 

On. 

— of Charlotte's ac 
was drawing in crayons. She had 
choſen 2 as — moſt ſuitable to 
— a ——— to fee a roſe 
3 by a — ſomewhat reſembli 

, was paſſionately fond of flowers, 
and was ſeldom ſeen without a noſegay, 
the prettieſt of it's kind. 

One day, Lady Stephens's lanced 
caſually on Lord Rivers's el The 
day after, ſhe perceived that Charlotte, 
without thinking of it, was drawing the 
flowers of it. 1t was very natural that 
the flowers ſhe had ſeen the evening be« 
fore ſhould be ſtill prefent to herimagina- 
tion; but that which was not quite fb 
na'ural, was the air of enthuſiaſm fhe 
betrayed in drawing them. Her | 
ſparkled with the fire of genius z 
mouth ſmiled amoroufly at every ftroke 
of the pencil; and a colour, more anĩ- 
mated than that of the flowers ſhe wanted 
to repreſent, diffuſed itſelf over her l 
cheeks. * Are you pleaſed with your 
execution? ſaid the mother to her; 
eareleſsly. It is impoſſible,* replied 
Charlotte, * to repreſent Nature wel 
* when we have her not before oureyes. 
It was certain, however, that ſhe had 
never drawn her more faithfully, 

Some few days after, Lord Riverscame 
again with new flowers. Lady Stephens 
obſerved them ore after another; 'and, 
in Charlotte's next drawing, his noſegay 
again appeared. The ſame-obſervations 
were continued, and every trial con- 


" firmed her ſuſpicions. If I declare 


© my will to Charlotte,” ſaid ſne to her- 
ſelf, © ſhe will ſubſcribe to it without he. 
© fitation; ſhe will marry Mr. Stanhope, 
a man whom ſhe does not loves 
and the remembrance of the man the 
loves, will haunt her even in the arm 
© of another. I know her very ſoul; 
© ſhe will-become the victim of her duty. 
© Rut ſhall I ordain this grievous ſaeri- 
© 'fice? God forbid! No; let her on 
< inclination decide it. But Imay di- 
© ret herinclination, ow htening it; 
and chat is the only lawful uſe of the 

authority 
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certain of the 


* 


authority which is given me. I am 
s of heart, of the 
© -juftneſs of my daughter's ſentiments : 
jet me ſupply, by the light natural to 
my years, the mexperience of hers; 
© let her ſee by her mother's eyes, and 
believe, if poſſible, that ſhe conſults 
only her own inclination.” 

Every time that Lord Rivers and Mr. 
Stanhope met together at Lady Ste- 
phens's, ſhe turned the converſation on 


the manners, cuſtoms, and maxims, of 
the world. She encouraged contradic- / 


non; and, without taking any ſide, gave 
room for a diſplay of their reſpective diſ- 
tions.  Thole little adventures with 
which ſociety abounds, and which enter. 
tain the idle curioſity of the town, fur- 
wiſhed moſt commonly matter for their 
xefletions. Lord Rivers, light, vain, 
decifive, and lively, was conſtantly on the 
fide of faſhionable vice. Mr. Stanhope 
defended the cauſe of morality with a 
noble freedom. | 
The arrangement of a certain. duke 
with his lady, was at that time the town- 
talk. It was faid that, after a quarrel, 
and bitter complaints on both fides, -on 
the — 2 mutual gd 
„after the prevailing mode 
2 to decline the inſipid for- 
mality of a divorce; that they owed 
each other nothing; chat they had ended, 
by laughing at the folly of being jealous 
without loving; that the duke had con- 
ſented to ſee Lord Fribble make love to 
his wife; and that ſhe had promiſed, on 
her fide, to receive, with the greateſt = 
liteneſs, Miſs Flirt, whom the duke had 
in keeping. Lord Rivers cried out, that 


nothing was wiſer, confirming his opi- 


nion by a variety of trifling reaſons; Mr. 
Stanhope oppoſed him with great ſoli- 
dity of argument : and this was the firſt 
experiment that made a lively impreſſion 
on Charlotte's underſtanding. Her mo- 
ther,” who perceived it, gave free courſe 
to her reflections. Still Charlotte's heart, 
within itſelf, did it's beſt to excuſe in 
Lord Rivers the fault of having defended 
the manners of the age; but ſo many 
Inſtances ſhortly afteroccurred to put her 
out of conceit with Lord Rivers, that ſhe 
began to be violently agitated,. and at 
nights enjoyed but little fleep. * What 
a difference! ſaid ſhe frequently to 


| herſelf; © and by what caprice is it, that 
_ * I muſtfighathaving been enlightened ? 


* Ought not the ſeduction to ceaſe, as 
5 ſoon as we perceive that we are ſe. 
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- appeared, accordin 


% 


© duced? I admire one, and love the 
other. What is this miſunderſtand - 
© ing between the heart and reaſon, 
© which-makes us ſtill hold dear that we 
© ceaſe to eſteem?” / Ni 5 15 
After one of theſe reſtleſs nights, ſhe 
to cuſtom, in the 
morning, at break faſt with her mother. 
5 You ſcem to me altered, ſaid Lady 
Stephens to her. Yes, Madam, I am 
very much ſo. What, have you not 
+ flept well P=—© Very little, ſaid ſhe, 
with 2 ſigh. * You mult, however, en- 
deavour to look handſome; for I am 
© going to take you, after dinner, to 
Richmond Gardens, Where I hear 
© there is admiſſion for all the beau - 
monde who. chuſe to repair thither. 
Lord Rivers failed not to be of the party, 
and Lady Stephens retained him about 
her. A thouſand beauties, io all the 
luſtre of brilliant dreſs, attracted the de- 
ſires after their ſteps. Lord Rivers 
knew, or pretended to know, them all; 
and ſmiled upon them, following them 
with his eyes. It was not long before 
Mr. Stanhope joined them. Lady Ste- 
phens obſerved, that the modeſt women 
received with a cold and reſerved air 
the 1 familiar ſalute of Lord 
Rivers, while they returned with an air 
of eſteem and friendſhip the reipectful 
ſalutation of Mr. — hg She rail- 
lied Lord Rivers on this diſtinction, in 
order to make Charlotte perceive it. 
© It is true, ſaid he, Madam, that they 
© behave rigidly to me in publick; but, 
© tete-a-tere,they makemeamends for it. 
On her return home with them, ſhe 
received a viſit from Mrs. Wilſon, a 
young widow, - This lady ſpoke of the 
misfortune ſhe had ſuſtained in loſing a 
deſerving huſband; and ſhe ſpoke it with 
ſo much ſenſibility, candour, and grace, 
that Lady Stephens, Charlotte, and Mr. 
Stanhope, liſtened to her with tears in 
their eyes. To a young, handſome 
* woman, ſaid Lord Rivers, in a gay 
tone, a huſband is a trifling loſs, and 


© eaſy. to be 1 1 Not to me, 
4 dir lied s. Wilſonz a huſ- 
© band who honoured a wife with his 
© eſteem and confidence, and whoſe love 
© never was tainted either with fear or 
© jealouſy, is not one of thoſe whom we 
* can eaſily replace. Believe me, 
© Madam, the eſſential point is to ſuit 
yourſelf, to unite the Graces with the 
2 — in one word, to marry, if it hits 
« your fancy, or retain your liberty 

| « without 


* For my part," fic dr: Stanhope 
as 


© think he as ſhe is hand- 
< ſome.'—-" Such a gentleman as Mr. 
© Stanhope," ſaid Lady athens ranges 
© be extremely conſoling 

© beautiful a Br if I were the 
. — 
choice, I im to thi 

5 — Yeu do me great honour, 


Madam, faid Mr. - Stanhope, co- 
louring;'* but the widow deſerves a heart 
that is di and unhappily 
mine is not ſo. At theſe words he 
went out, quite overcome with the diſ- 
miſſion which he t he had re- 
ceived. Lord Rivers wok it in the 
ſame ſenſe It is a pity he is ſo gloomy l 
ſaid he, with a tone of compaſſion: * that 
© is all they get by their virtue; they 
6 tireſome, and are 3 
Lady Stephens, without explainin > 
ſelf, aſſured him, that — 
ſaying any thing di ble to 
was one of thoſe ſhe ho- 
moſt, In the mean time, Char- 
lotte ſat with downcaſt eyes, and her co- 
lour betrayed the agitation of her mind. 
Lord Rivers took this confuſion for an 
emotion of joy he retired in triumph, 
and the next day ſent her the following 
billet | 


tended 
a man 
noured 


c Have read your beart; and, if I had 
 ® © only that to conſult, I ſhould be 
© very ſure of it's anſwer, But you de- 
© pend on a mother, and mothers have 


s their caprices. Happily, her diſmiſſion 
© of Stan ines me what ſhe has 
determined; your aſſent, ſignified to it, 


vill crown my wiſhes. 


Charlotte, ind offended as ſur- 


prized at this letter, without heſitation ' 


communicated it to her mother. For 
© this mark of your friendſhip,” ſaid ſhe, 
* I owe you confidence fot confidence. 


Mr. Stanhope has wrote to me; read 


© this letter. 


5 PAVING adored, in your image, 
© every thing that Heaven 
mad moſt affecting, do you think me 
: in 5 condition to follow the 7 
« which you have given me? I wi 
Vor. II. we ns 


of 


Charlotte obeyed, and 


* 


ez my 

| II 

© have not the name, I have at leaſt the 
4 ſentiments, of your ſon, and that cha- 
* raſter cannot be defaced.” F 


Charlotte could not finiſh without the 
moſt lively emotion, Her mother pre- 
tended not to perceive it, and (aid to her 
There, now; child: I, indeed, muſt 


4 anſwer theſe- two rivals, but yo 


* muſt diftate my anſwers.— I, Ma- 


dam! — Who elſe? It is not me 


* they demand in marriage; it is not my 
© heart I am to conſult.— Ah, Ma- 
4 — not your will _ —_— 
© you the right to diſpoſe of me? 

that, my child, is very goad; but, as 
* your own happineſs is. concerned in 
© this affair, it is juſt you ſhould decide 


it, See which of theſe ſuitors comes 


© up neareſt to the idea_you have formed 
* of a good huſband; let us keep him, 
and diſmiſs the other.” Charlotte, 
deeply affected, kiſſed her mother's 
hands, and bathed them with her tears. 
* Compleat your goodneſs," ſaid ſhe to 
her, by directing me in my choice: 
the more important it is, the more need 


© have I for your counſels to determine 


© it. The huſband whom my mother 
© ſhall chuſe, ſhall be dear to me; my 
© heart dares promiſe you that. No, 
daughter, there is no loving out of mere 
duty and you know better than I do 
the man w 
* py. If you are not fo, I wv 
© you: 1 would readily ſhare your for- 
© rows, but I would not be the cauſe of 
© them. Come, I take pen in hand: I 
©. am going to write; you need but to 
* dictate.” 
Imagine the trouble, the confuſion, 
the moving ſituation, of Charlotte. 


Trembling by the fide of this tender 


mother, one hand on her eyes, and the 
other on her heart, ſhe eſſayed in vain to 
obey her; her voice expired on her lips. 
Well,“ ſaid the good mother, to 


© which of the two are we to return an 


© anſwer?s Make an end, or 1 ſhall 
© grow impatient.'—* To Lord Rivers," 
ſaid Charlotte, with a feeble and falter- 
ing voice. Be it fo, What ſhall 1 
« fayto him? r 


$" © J Tis impoſſible that a man ſo neceſ- 


« family. My * bas no quali- 


is 1 


1 
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Aud to Stanhope, what nal! 6e ſay 

| | 5 to him? © Charlotte continued to dic- 

__ eee eee, 


intereſts mne as much as it does me ridg 


| * # honour; it was even to encourage you. 
| i; N . Vour modeſty has reverſed things; and a 
=. | youve bernunjutt bothtowirduyour- her —————— to judge 
*if * ſelf and me. Cn TP which of-the two he d loved 
oy: better of the intentions of a moſt. Lord Rivers was morti fied exceed. 
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4} —_— — er fight was 
1288 les were no longer of 


er niouth- was almoft hid 


kl dy the =. of the noſe to the 
*M . in: n that 

| was ſurunk into a. hapelefs hea 

dead her back ſo bowed, that You wank 


Her infancy. . 


28 a 
you geure to grow 7oung 
Moc eatneſtiy, — — the 
p SE wotitd part. withrall, my jewels to he 
but twenty. — ITben, continues the 
Fairy; © it Will be ner y to make an 
©* exchabge, und. to transfer your 
and infirthities to-{ome- one - who 


, 0-6 


1 and health. Ta whom, therefore, 

— * „ year bed years? 
| _ W Queen gave _— to 

TE eng ur De e 

dom TEE rs yt da might be 3 

ing to opus youth for age upon a 
valuable conſideratiun. When theſe or- 
ders were publickly known, a great 
many poor prop le from all parts flocked 
„ Alf them. deſirous to be 


A Fhiry, wha had-aſſiſted at the birth 
Ws came- to her, and _ 1 60 
** 5 — 


ede contented to ſpare you Nth 


goth ng. 
made 01d a ind ach: * when Lg had 


Bave thought ſhe ——— they, 


and beauty. 
: — to w 
ene 


what —— She 
ber vigor at 

Let us 
vide as — and ſhare alike: 
k 1 Nall reign over the one half, and 

wilt content myſelf with the otller. 
'c This will be In von- 
© ſcience for - L. who are but a little 
© mean No, replies theigirt; 
I am not + cody ſatisfied, Let me 


enjoy my abſcure condiien, und 
4 and much good may 
{ it do your Majelly with your hundred 


c years, and your wrinkles, and more 


*-than one foot 3 
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—* You would laugh, you dance, 
1 2 would n like me, anſwers 2 


— 


g gypſcy; . and immediately he 
out ter, 
3 
_ ow wa — 


| Fe ahen opens a lit- 
Rog and lets an 2 itude of of- 
ficers and courtiers of both ſexes, richly 


app rolled; who ſaon ſhot up into the 
| dxtue of men ende deen and aid 
18 


caſtly banquat ĩs immediately ſet beſore 
her: but, alas! ſhe has no appetite, and 
cannot-bear the fumes af the table; ber t 


ones tmnhapantgps fenks 
— — —— ſhe 1 


es 3 * 14 | 181, 


with youth, and her forehead is fair and - 
ins to recol- 


ane uf; 


ſmooth- And now ſhe 


.Ie&hetygbthful airs and virgin coyneſs, 
and —_ "2 on out to the beſt advan- 


is troubled * her- 
apparelled; coats 
IF fo meagly 2. and her waiſtcoat of a 
be thus poorly egyipped ; and ane £ 
own guards, de, who took . 
ee WARE "10 unn her out the 
Then aid Mop to her— I perceive 


© you are not a little uneaſy in my cope, - | 


dition; and I am much mare weary 
© of ee eee 3 
give me my rullet garment 

change was ſoon made: as ſoon the 
ys Wer, withered ; and the vir e 
bloomed. afreſh. The 4.—— 
hardly compleated on both ſides, l 
each 2 to'xepent.: but it Was 
late; for the Fairy-bad now 


r | 


dition. 
The Queen bewailed herſelf ly 
upon the ſmalleſt 2 nn: 


would 7 N90 i 1 was 
time; 1 2 


for 
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muſick of the pipe. What am I the - 


«* happier. for Ian in an embroi 
5 bed, here I Chon wg 


> Was not wg ; 
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Nature, however, by the liberality of her 
+ favours, ſeemed willing to make her 
" atnple amends for the injuries of for- 


charms and herinward accompliſhments, 
by the ſtrength of her reaſon, and the 
ſprightlineſs of her wit; but what ſtamp- 
ed an*additional value on all thoſe ad- 
vantiges was, that ſhe had à mind ſu- 
—— ere; and even — 

inſt p for her aunt, as well as 
— Gabl only by the labour of 
their hands. bete 

* __ Chance threw lia in the way of 
one of the moſt accompliſhed noblemen 
in England who ſpared no expence in 

che purſuit of his pleaſures, and omitted 
no opportunity to make himſelf agree - 
able to our beroine. Reſiſtance to his 
lordſhip*s flattering 


— 


\ 


With: ſhe had too exalted. a turn of 
thinking to be influenced by merce 

| motives; but to ſecure her heart again 
his intrinſick merit, was a ſevere trial, 
and on that account ſhe felt the moſt 
inful ſenſations, - 93 
His lordſhip, who was a man of pe- 
netration, ſaw the conflict of her mind, 
and ived that he was the cauſe of it. 
This diſcovery redoubled his paſſion, 
and ſeemed to promiſe him ſucceſs, when 
— could find an happy moment to attack 
ſelf maſter of her aunt, who could not 
reſiſt the l ſums which he put into 
her hands. She affected to be alarmed 


ber from the importunities of. her lover, 
by retiring with her into the country. 

Euphelia approved highly of heraunt's 

propoſal. She was conveyed to a houſe, 

of which the miſtreſs and the ſervants 

were entirely at his lordſhip's devotion: 


E and three days afterwards, when ſhe 


| was alone, at work in her chamber, 
1 | which was locked, becauſe ſhe had rung 


i 


w NOVELIST'S MAGAZINE. 


tune 
Euphelia, at the age of eighteen, ex- 
celled the reſt of her . outward 


difficulty - Euphelia - firuggled | 


. umph 


In order to obtain it, he made him- 


for her niece, and propoſed to remove 
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PHELTA was left an orphan ſuſpiei aw | | 
L with a very-flender ſubſiſtence, and i 
taken by one of her aunts for education. 


would be of little avail. + 15 
Throwing himſelf at her feet, he wept 
and intreated; but, finding neither tears 


nor intreaties produced any effect on her, 


he proceeded to threats. In this trying 
ſituation, what could a poor, weak, de- 
licate girl do, who was incapable of re- 
fitting a lover determined to gratify his 
para? Religion forbade her to deſtroy 

erſelf, yet ſeemed ber n de- 


ä in this extremity, Euphelia implored 
with new ſtrength, repulſed his careſſes, 

and conjured him to 
nutes. His lordſhip, who had not pro- 
ceeded to violence without reluctance, 
and who would have given all 3 
ſed in the world to have enjoyed Euphe- 


lia with her on conſent, willingly. 


her requeſt, and ſat down oppo · 


Rows 8 
© Unfortunate beauty l' ſaid ſhe, * of 
« what miſeries art thou not the cauſe! 
Why doſt thou turn the moſt amiable 
© of men into the cruelleſt of ts? 
His lordſhip now conſid his tri- 
as certain, and prepared to con- 
quer by hisentreaties that reſiſtance which 
\ he attributed only to the laſt pangs of 
expiring virtue. But he was miſtaken 
in his object: the glorious girl, after 2 
little recollection, raiſed her voice—! Pe. 
* riſh, ye unhappy features, ſaid ſhe, 
* which reduce me to this extremity!” 
In uttering theſe words, with the ſſ i 
rit of a Roman matron, ſhe dreadfu 
wounded her face in ſeveral places with 
her ſciſſars; before his lordſhip, who was 
not aware of ſo horrid an expedieilt, 
could by any means prevent her. What 
a ſight was N. for the eyes of a lover! 
He caught hold of her, and forced the 
fatal ſciſſars from her hand. 
© Look at your own work, ſaid the, 
© and ſay which of my features urged 
* your lordſhip to meditate my deſtruc- 
© ten] | . ah 
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her a few mi- 
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MEMOIRS of SOPHI A. 


Fabliſhd as the Act directs, by Harriſon & C* Dec? 2. 2,787: 
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ryng for 
to procure a ſurgeon, Euphelia told 
him, in a-reſobate tone, that the would 
not ſuffer her wounds to be dreſſed, un- 
lels he would aſſure her, on his honour, 
that he would 22 ber no more. 
To this he readily eonſented, and pro- 
miſed the ſurgeon a reward ſuperior to 
his expektations, if b& could ſave ber 
face from 1 But this was a 
taſk he had not {kill to perform. Eu- 
elia had no remains of her former 
utyz and, in ſpite of all her ſurgeon's 
care, entirely loſt one of her eyes. 

By the deformity, however, of his 
miltsels, his lordſhip was not cured of 
his affeQion.” Her virtue had ſocharm- 
ed him, that he forgot the dignity of his 
rank, and even o to ſhare that and 
his fortune with her. 

Euphelia was not dazzled. with the 
luſtre of his offer. She repreſented to 
his lordſhip the injury he would de to his 
rank, his family, and his fortune, by 
marrying a girl in her indigent circum- 
ſtances. She even added thteats to re- 
monſtrances, and declared her reſolution 
to retire where he ſhould never ſee her 
more, if he did not divert her deſign by 
a marriage ſuitable to his rank. 

His lordſhip had, by this time, no rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe that ſhe trifled with him. 
. © MEMOIRS: 
ENEVOLUS, in early life, came 
into n of an ettate of about 
three hun undes per annum. He 
poſſeſſed more ſolid ſenſe than is gene- 
rally dealt out to the ſhare of a youn 
man only twenty years of age; and h 


ſeen, when at college, from whence he 


was called by the death of his 2 
parent, an affectionate father, ſo muc 
vice, and ſo much folly, that he reſolved 
within - himſelf no more to viſit ſuch 
ſcenes of diſſipation, but to remain upon 
his paternal eſtate, and improve thoſe 
acres which had been cultivated by the'r 
owners for many rations, and which 
recalled in every field ſome of thoſe 
flexing ideas which reſult from a recol- 
2 — of juvenile ſports formerly en- 
After a time had been ſpent in 
rning for a parent whom Benevolus 
ved wt the moſt ardent affeQion z he 
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| he would not return till ſhe would permit 


his viſus. He flept that evening at he 
houſe of a friend, whom he trufted win 
this extraordinary affair; and, with 4 
heart full of Euphelia, endeavoured to 
alleviate the uneaſineſs which he felt in 
her abſence, by the confidential commu- 
nication of his On, » . 4 
This gentleman, who was about for- 
ty, and in eaſy circumſtances, was no 


* * « 


leis charmed with Euphelia's virtue; and 
told his lordſhip, that he ſhould” think 


himſelf very happy in the poſſeſſton of - 
ſuch a wife. His lordſhip made him no 
anſwer; but, ſome time afterwards, hav- 
ing ſtrove in vain to heal his unquiet 
mind, ever occupied by the image of 
Euphelia, he thought it moſt prudent to 
cut off all hopes. He married, there - 


fore, - the daughter of a noble dukez 


and, being deſirous of rewarding the 
virtue of Euphelia, diſcovered the pa- 
hon he had entertained for her to his 
lady; whom he aſſured, however, that 
he only felt a pure and ref; eſteern 


for the girl, which urged him to-promote 


her happineſs. He then communicated” 
the ſentiments of his friend; and her la- 
dyſhip, to remove all Euphelia's ſuſpi- 
cions, gave her in marriage, with '» 
handſome. fortune, with which the gen- 
tleman was as yell fatisfied;, as he was 
inclined to he with her underſtanding and 


her virtue. 


or SOPHIA. : 
addreſſed a young lady, the daughter 
of -a neighbouring "gentleman, while 
eſtate lay contiguous, and was of near 
ly equal value: not, however, for the 
ſake of the fortune ſhe was likely to prove, 
nor for — — ſhe poſſeſſed; Tor, 
though her perſon was by no means plain, 
there were many, very many, to whom 
ſhe could not by any means compare in 
— 6 —_ 3 | 
grounds: he knew that his Amelia, 
who had received a moſt excellent edu. 
cation from her - mother, aided by che 
ſound good ſenſe and knowledge of her 
father, poſſeſſed the real qualifications to 
make a good wife; and there was, bee 
fides, an agreeable ſprightlineſs, an in. 
nocent chearfu neſs, that 1 | 
her, and was to him irreſiſtibly faſcindt. 
ing. Renevolus was enoug h-w : 
find his dear Amelia 185 8 willi 
attention to his honourable fuit ; — 


** 


father, and his 


% 


wns tranſported to hear her candidly se- 
Amelia was above de- 


er- hat if her parenty objeRed not, ſhe hr 


tran with ſuch 
Wa e e ee Ace, 
— and, with all che at- 
bleſſneſe of undiſguiſed fincerity, peti- 
tioned. 1 * 1 2 * 
q an — 
— ka res | fo 


* 1 it, 1 
21 t: and, where al parties 
.. Benevalus, ha 


= well agreed, little fear was there 
that any obſtructions ſhould intervene. 


A few months faw Benevolus happy : 


in his adored Arveliaz who fully repaid” 
— yooring <n_encrplary 
on, I an en 
wie ee her fo ares wg Ty 
Poffalled--of all chat was wanted 
for the'conveniences of life, and ſuffi- 
ciently careful to five withinthe bounds 


pt their — vime ſeemed to fly 


and to in- 
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How often have the 
wife, ſat with — 
wrt in their 8 to bear the fmart 
ees of their darling grand ei. 


How bliſsfully paſſed the days, when all 


ther, and ſtrove who ſhould 
moſt o 


envy and detrafign generally wp = 
But the time nowarrived, w 


| din was doomed to feel the-won hand of 


afflition. Alas! how often do the fons of 
— with a paofperous gale, . 
tha rocks of futyrity ! 


—— . 4o think we cal 
de as · ſertunate for the whole period of every i 


wur ekiſtence, as w ſcel ourſelves at the 
moment ! 
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Ami was fett — 1 
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the loſs ſo ſeverely, that 


ige! All was delight, without that 
alloy which too oſten embitters the meet - 


inge af more faſhionable eireles, where 


bandsrere engagedin 
e other fe af che. garden, fe. 
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with a deep-drawn — tas 
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2 rick from Amelia | 
brought the gentlemen to her aſſiſtance z. 
but all their efforts, joined to thoſe of an 
eminent i n who was ſoon called in 


from the ne irhood hol 
' — — nl; 
never to return! n 


apt bin. of the old g 

his beloved wife; to deſcribe 
— of Amebha for her invaluable mo- 
ther z to delineate che countenance of 
ing over his afflicted 
Amelia, and ſoothing her by all poſſible 
means; is beyond - e art of wolt 
elaborate deſcription. Nor was the 
of Amelia likely to be aſſuaged by a 
that grand reſtorative to alf mental com- 
plaints; for the poor old gentleman felt 
fell into a 


kind of melancholy, from which he 
never recovered; and; after his dutiful 
child had: experienced the affliſtion of 
I him in this ſtate near two 
nature at lepghh yi iclded the con- 
teft, Je he Followell io wife to-9 that 
% beurn from which vo traveller re. 
« turns,” 
Poor Amelia, from her 8 


Gbilit — tly on this occafion 
. Rel 4eafan 8 


_ health — be materially injured + 
but a y good conſtitution, and the 
effedts of early taught religious princi- 
pes which dictated refignation to the 

vine will, added to the — her little 
daughter Sophia, who now claimed all 
a mother's attention, at 


9 — and the family of 
om 1 am 
— to aſſume that 
dee bs des whi 


eats, 2 
abe ſondeſt parental heart could waſh. - 
About 4his * — a perſon 3 
name it proper to conceal under 
that of — chaſed a ſeat with - 
in faur miles of COR. with about 
a thouſand a year in land around it;. the 
— poſſeſſor of which, «from, tis at. ., 
to. the haneful vice af gaming. <_ 


— rich 4 —— ah pattie. 
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. bob due 6f nöbſe inceftors. That there 


70 n 
An by Providines% eit, where 
beauty kind mckter and 


miei yolith and beau 
| Boy | iy 


" Latfiatio, at th vf 'twenty-one, 
Was left in 12 an Wann um 
of Mone, by Ris Father, whb had been 


i fotk-brdkerz and ne was at full li- 
1 9 to Rx Hmſelf in any part of Eng- 
in 


Mee might be inclined to pur- 


chaſe; But the capital had to him fuch 


ons chathis, chat, unlefs for a lum - 
+ retreat, ho place had power (WF - 


ciently afttaFfivt ts draw him from that 
iinifih and luxury. 
thatio's father, who was a man of 
bw Extraktion, and without education, 
had by a chain of fortuſtous cirfim- 
ſtances been thrown into the plan of get- 


tis money, Wihith he followed with 
bei Bw 


ardovr: but, as he wanted 
not for natural vnderftanding, he was 
determined his Ton nod receive thoſe 
Bihiefies to be Gerdved from education, 
the want of Which be had himfelf often 
en : fpared na aer c 
He accorgt | no expence; 
and tis fon, Who was early initiated at 
Weltmitiffer, being a boy of good parts, 
ery rapid profrefs in Teatning : 
but he alſo, as it too frequently happens, 


made as rapid à progreſs in vice, and 
ra u wicked Ul voſate de cl 
Manhood. 


In mort, hie had bern dt a publick 


{ch6ol; He had deen atthe tniver ity; and 
he had been on the continent: to a good 
5 5 he added the moſt inſinuating 

ddreſsz and, with the greateſt appear - 
ance of op. deln and can our, he could 
cover the deepeſt laid ſchemes that the 
Mit wee heart could invent. 
Such a 'miati-—ſuch a monſter in human 
ſhape, yet with ſo-little of the monſter 
HR man who was capable of äp- 
bearing Alithe heart could with, or ha- 


man nature Aſpire to, certainly ſeetned a 


very deſirable companion; particularly, 


à he poſſeſſed a mòſt retentive memory, 
and could enhven converſation. with 


many plefing and deſctiptive anecdotes 
on TibjeRts of all kinds, from the moſt 
tender and pathaick tale, to the moſt 


; i cal And Meerting Rory. 


W his urrital at his new parchaſe, 
b Fompantons d ut 6h his 
i and conſequently ſubſerviefit"to 
; after a ſhort time employed in 


' 


arranging domeſtick affairs, all the prin- 
cipal families in that part of the coùn - 
try received invitations to viſit their new 
neighbour; and, among the reſt, Be- 
depolus, bis Amelia, and their young 
and blooming Sophia, went to pay him 
their refpe&s, e 
Mutual eivilities begat mutual te- 
turns; and, as Sophia appeared 1 
firable object in the eyes of Lothario 


his friends, it was. reiolved that he ful 


poſſeſs her — not, however, honburably 
not to be yoked in the galling chakng 
e no! he mult have her fret 

om every tye; no woman on earth 
for his 2 were in this refpe# 
truly modern, and faſhionable—tould 
deſerve his being ſhackled; and, he 
thought, maſter” as he was of conſum- 


mate artifice, that the innocent, un- 


fuſpesting Sophia, could never long be 
able to elude his deep-laid plots, = © 
Thus determined, he became à fle- 
quent viſitor at the farm; where he gain- 
ed the eſteem of the good Benevolus and 
his amiable. counterpart, by his chiears 
ful and apparently artleſs converſation. 
On theſe occafidhs, Lothario took cars 
frequently to mention his abhorrente of 
the faſhionable levities of the age, ani 
his dereftation of the vicious tibertin 
which ſtemed to pervade all ranks, An 
of both ſexes, in the metropolis; de- 


Chring, at che ſame time, His reſolurion 


of never viſiting again, untefs*obli 
by buſineſs, that abominible city. 
Daily and hourly did he become's 


more and ſtill mere frequent viſitor at the © 


farm; where the poor, unſuſpecting So- 


phia, Hſtened with rapturę to his-engage - 


iug 3 and he now took 
opportunity of entertaining her, and he 
too well knew haw, alone. , 


wife had both obſerved; and they e- 
out exceedingly in the proſpect of ſee · 

ng their beloved Sophia united to x pers 
ſon of ſuch ündubitable worth. Alas! 


they {little knew the precipice on which. 


their darling ſtdod! Their regard for 


Lothario was ſincere; they thought hum 


as ſincere as themſelves, and entetraine 
not the Tmalteft doubt chat in a Mort 
time he would make propbfals 'which 
a frm ve may ap ef Oe 
 Yeparents, Who have daughters, be 
erer greatly cautions, how ye ſuffer the 
approaches of the other ſex, on wa but 
the moſt ex pltcit terms i It is'thifs only 


you can develope the inſidious 9 


7 


This circumſtance Benevotus and his 
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ious that the baſeneſs of his heart is 


na | a 


NEW NOVELIST's: MAGAZINE. , 
of the deßgning villain; it js thus, alone mixed 


a. 


vou can with , certainty preſerve female 
yirtue! The man of honour, when queſ- 
tioned as to his intentions, will not hefi- 
tate to Ipeak out to your ſatis faction; 
while the dark aſſaſſin, who is forming 
my againſt your peace, deteRted in 

is black deſigns, will. labour ta evade 


queſtion, or meanly {kulk away, con- 


; and the maid, if he has any 


diſcoyered; an 
Pirit, mult deſpiſe the wretch who medi- 


es ſo cruel a blow againſt her own 
nd her parents fame! | 
155 85 . N pants, 51780 on 
in full ſecurity; for, as yet ecious 
ain made . ſmall adyances on the 


| well-principled Sophia, ſo deeply had 


the inſtruftions of her excellent mother 
root in her breaſt. | 


. * 


Ma the mean time, it will be proper to 


Introduce a very different gentleman, 
who is to make a conſpicuous figure in 
theſe memoirs. 4 

| Ruxicola, poſſeſſed a 7 ample for- 
tune from the kindneſs of his indulgent 
aunt, the late Counteſs of Amwell, 
who was pleaſed with his ſpirit when he 
refuſed to follow the profeſſion of the 
law, which a fevere father had inſiſted 
on, and to which he had ſuch an ex- 
treme averſion, that he preferred run- 
ning every hazard to embracing the offer; 
— 5 though his denial was cloathed in 


| 2 reſpectful language, his inexor- 
ab 


parent told him he ſhould ſtarve if 
be continued obſtinate, haviug fixed that 


plan of life for his younger ſon, If his 


liberal-minded, and beuevolent aunt, 
23 had not kindly aſſiſted him, 
would have been his lot: but her 
erofity continued to ſupport him while 
e lived; and, at her deceaſe, he came 
into the poſſe of all her ample do- 
mains. 8 | 
Nurſed as he had been, however, in the 
lap of adverfity, he had early learnt to 
ſee men and things throngh a different 
wm from that in which they are 
viewed by Ne of mank ind: 
he had: learnt to behold things unim- 
paſhoned ; he had a peculiar excellence 
. characters; and could ſee 
into men's diſpoſitions intuitively, 
though maſqued by the deepelt hypocriſy. 
His manners were plain and unadorn- 
ed, but his profeſhons conſtantly went 


hand in hand with his real intentions : 
he was genetally filent and reſerved in 


: © FR = 


companies 3 yet, among 4 
well · choſen friends, be ſcrupled 2 
unbend, and was then entertaining — | 
lively, He was paſt the boyiſh age; 
having numbered thirty-one on the ſame 
day his Sophia compleated her nineteenth 
ear. He ſpent his time in improving 
is eſtate, which lay about ſeyen miles 
from the farm: planting, and experi- 
mental farming, with the peruſal of tome 
well-choſen books, and the company of 
a chance friend, were his principal 
amuſements. His firſt appearance, par- 
ticularly to a ſtranger, from the extreme 
plainneſs of his dreſs, and a thicknels or 
rather trifling impediment in his ſpeech, 
was very unpromiſing; but theſe diſad- 
vantageous impreſhons ſoon wore off, 
and ſuch innate goodneſs of heart, ſuch 
ſound ſenſe, and ſuch a well - dĩgeſted 
and improved underſtanding,” ſoon ap- 
red, that it was impoſſible tobe long 
in his company without feeling an ex- 
traordinary partiality in his favour, © 

Ruricola dad long ſurveyed the im- 
proving charms of Sophia with the fond- 
eſt deſire; and, as bis intimacy with Be- 
nevolus was of long ſtanding, he had, 
from being almoſt conſtantly in her com- 
ber, opportunities of obſerving, that 

innate modeſty, ſenſibility, and 
worth, were even 3 to the beau - 
ties of her perſon · 

This friend, this fincere friend of Be - 
nevolus, ſaw at once through the de» 
teſted character of Lotharĩo who, it was 
obſeryed, always felt uncommonly reſt - 
leſs and embarraſſed in the preſence of 
Ruricola, Benevolus has, indeed, ſome - 
times feli himſelf hurt by his old friend, 
when he had by ſome ſhort, but pointed 
interruption, checked Lothario in the 
midſt of a florid harangue, and ſent him 
back to his chair filent and confuſed, 
notwithſtanding his great art and' ef- 
frontery. _ 1 | 

Such always was, and ſuch muſt ever 
remain, the effect of integrity and truth 
over falſhood and hypocriſy. 
 Ruricola, in ſpite of all bis prudence, 
had began to love the fair Sophia, with 
a rational, and well-founded affection; 
and flattered himſelf with the proba- 
bility of a kind return, when Lothario 
firſt entered the liſts as his rival; who 
be ; perceived was determined, if 
po ble, to rob him of the fair flower 

e had boped to nouriſh in his own bog 


ſom, f 
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_ © MEMoIRs or $0PHIA, 1 
for ſome hours, the reſolved to conſult 


* Yophis for a long time liſtened to the 
aas tiles of the faducing Locharios 


and ſhe now began to think, that the only 


reafon why ſheever liked Ruricola, forhe 
had never explained himſelfon v 

was becauſe no other man, more aſs 
ing than himſelf, had hitherto fallen in 
ker way. But ſhe till entertained dvubts. 
Lothario had a thouſand opportunities 
of telling her—nay, he had even actually 
told her—that he loved her to admira- 


tion: but he had never given the ſmalleſt 


hint of marriage ; on the contrary, he 
had occaſionally ridiculed, with the af- 
fectation of gaiety, that ſacred 
ny it's attendant _ g 
ne evening, as —_ was walking 
in the road, Ab om' her father's 
houſe, a ſtranger accoſted her, and en- 
uired if her name was not Miſs Sophia ? 
the anſwered in the affirmative, and he 
1 gave her à letter: 
mounting his horſe, he gallopped off, 
ſaying no anſwer was neceſſary, Judge 
— muſt have been her ſurprize, when 


ſhe "opened the epiſtle, and read as 


OPHIA, beware; a ſerpent is at hand, 

whoſe ſting is mortal, if not fatal to 

our everlaſting peace. Shun the dread- 

ul abyſs into which — are falling, ere 

it be too late. For Heaven's fake, take 

warning! nor deſpiſe the, advice of your 
ſincere, though unknown, Friend. 


| Scarcely had the finiſhed this 
extraordinary cpiſtle, when i 
Wb , den vil 
u s of a in 
. Ap, 
© pent deſcribed in this curious epiſtle !* 
ypocrite ite as he was, for a moment tinged 
his cheek 
fair and 
the letter from him, and baſtily puttin 


4 


not unobſerved even by the 


- it in her pocket, would have chan 


the diſe6urſe, had he not A 
moſt ſerutinizing curioſity to know 


every icular relative to this affair, 
which faſted till they reached her father's 


door, when he ended the converſation, 
. | heart. 


— 1 


ia, with all the 


ged —_ to differ in opinion with 
artleſs maid ; who, ſnatching. 


tive Lothario made | 


Amelia took the letter; and, unable 
to com ſo myſterious a buſineſs,” 
deliberation, they concluded, that 
Rutricola could be the author: 
ſtrange infatuation! ſo far from ſeeing” 
the ly caution in it's true lights 
their blind partiality for Lothario led 
them even to 
wretch how they ought to treat the periog 


interference they conſtrued into 42 
moſt un warrantable freedom and it was 


agreed, by ſtudied negle&, and 


ceremony, to rid 


of his 
acquaintance. 2 


Ruricola, the next time he called, 


failed not to perceive a ſtriking difference 
in his reception; and, havingexperienced 
fimilar treatment two or three ſucceſſive 


viſits, he only waited for an iy 


of takin leave of , when 
—— | oy en by 
nt preſſ hand, and tenderly, 
bot 4 Adieu,. my 
« dear, but ill fated Sophia ! I ſhall no 
© more'trouble you with my unweome 
com P A 


"Sophia fele greatly aginned ur this 


7 adieu; and 
knew not why, involuntarily ; 


their way down her cheeks ; but the 
preſence. of Lotburio, who reillied ker” © 


=_ nav”. yarns wars 
ted parents at havi us 
eaſily — — plan of driving 7 


Ruricola from their houſe, ſoon obli- - 


terated all rhopghts of her beſt friend. 

IIl-fated, hort-fighted mortals ! 
learn hence to diſtruſt your own fore. 
ſelves ; nor j 9 


friend! for often ſhall e 
or often ſhall you 


raſh decifion, which is ſo evidently made 


againſt the dictates of cool and dif-- 

R vicols — h | 
Ku 5 thus 
perſons he ftill hi 
racitly forbid to viſit 
he had ſpent many happy hours, was 
nevertheleis reſolved not to abandon their 
intereſt, which he had fil warml 


bot ſeduce 


his deſigns on the 

he had expected; ſo well fortified was 

every avenye 3 2 
3 
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bur 


ly valued, and 
t manſion where 


71 


vancement in 
le Sophia tian 
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120 been propo 


Nag a naturally Para wel diol min, wh 
the myſterious. manner of 


wry y. confiderab] hh, ſbare of * tO 
22 to w 
aue 1 WR 
e unfrequenily n for the 


by an attempt which 


on. evening made, as they were wag 


eg ih the garden by moon-light, to 
Day what are 
t freedoms: lance of 
* virtue . ty ca 
m4. and Sophig broke from his 
in wi 


es but with a reſolution that aſto- 
. 
e, w ot . arti 

1 5 — to the taſk of bes ws 

us incautiouſly raiſed, 

25 1 the object of his wiſhes *. 

converſations wi 
previoully bleſſed him. 
dec Sophia never forgo forgot this n on 


Ties rg olds lr. ſide a 
ſervedly as ſhe had done. 


Lothario could not fail to 
this difference :| and be now 
nce with his two friends ; the 525 
_ was, that while Sophia remained 
under the auſpices of her parents, nothing 
«ould be done. It was therefore reſolved, 
1 ſhe ' ſhould 1 off the Ha 
opportunit ter many 
to effect this — 
in the moſt ſecret manner, it was at 
length — * Lothario 1 
ve a when, amongſt 
— hey — from ſuch a meet- 
ing, the would eaſily be ſecured to their 
wiſh. The day was accordingly. fixed 
for the propoſed maſquerade, and cards 
were immediately ſent round the neigh- 
gebe. nd her parent ed 
ia a er ts received a 
ſonal invitation; and the youthful — 


the pleaſure to be derived from partici- 


E pg in an amuſement of which at pre- 


had only heard. 
After much conſultation in what cha- 
raſter Sophia ſhould appear on this oc- 
caſion, it was that the ſhould 


wear the dreſs of an Arcadian ſhepherd- 


eſs, for which 281% «% 
ere 


20 wage co e Fas 
"Theſe ſenſations had bly 
wo bee . ly 


N called 


the, Fexrfalnels of a timid. 


of the' former beat high with her idea of grined 


of the feaſt 


3 | _ eme wagner. 


the great ball; ally, where the beautiful 
oured lamps, the well- 
I aud the eee and 
rg wil f the differen anger 
109 a. brilliant Aland 
r as Hopbia's delicate frame was 
Faresly able to bear. 
Her father appeared i in the Arn of 4 
N riar, and her mother in that 
a Lady aN but, among all the 
ey e nes which reſort hs 
ure, one particularly 
24 e e ed, the at · 
Eden of — Te this was the 
attempt o me ius to imi- 
rats Pit Dirętti 49 "He walked | into 
| nfl. ; and * his tation very near 
phia, quite . unperceived, ſuddenly 
ched out both arms, no head or _ 
being viſible. On accidentally turn 
round, ſhe was ſtartled at ſo vnex 


Ek az t 1 ad Nee were uſhered 1 


aſight: andherſurprize was by ng meant 


2 pl ber perceiving that, on 

de o t-arm, was written 

e road to a, ruttion! On the other 
— + The road to the abyſs 


. of On ns hip eee 


hich 4a of Benevolus, was 
in \ et bee of N Zorn 


grave! el. on . which firſt 
Sarg attention of our lady abbeſs 
age to the vale of . 
has this uncommon 
often as he found himſelf unob el by 
the company, move from toom ta room; 
and, in ev apartment, inſtantly be- 
coming a poſt, with his two moral di- 
refion-bands . 0 Us 
pearance e congenial wi 
— tenor of the evening's intended 


four * 2 dap do ney 


„though he endeavoured to 
11 * the matter, and was even art- 


ful enough to the oddity of the 
invention, felt himſelf exceedingly cha- 
on the occaſion; and, had not 
all the laws of politeneſs oppoſed. th 
meaſures, thoſe of hoſpitality wou 
hardly have prevented him from forcibly 
= rid of 199 A 2 
ia, engaged in 
dance, reſting herſelf on a ſofa, ot 
even ſeated at ſupper, while the maſter 
aha <a paid her every 
Attention, ge the 5 poſt ; 
preſenting 


—_ — * 


Derr 


Derr 


Ne cn Karate adden Sophi 
to an outer room, u 42 the pretence 
wing her a remarkably fins pictur 


. a 
when they had examined the pict 
Lotharid's utmoſt efforts were 1 
of again opening it. He then called for 
ſervant, who informed him that 
was not to be found; when Lethario, 
is if ſuddenly recolle&ing himſelf, ex- 
crime to Sophia Good God! that I 
ſhould thus forget mm for, if we 
© only go a ty the ftair-caſe, we ſhall 
© immediately — . our friends l The 
uſpefting Sophia could make no ob- 
nto tha propoſal; and, when ſhe be- 
gan to think they had juſt reached the 
company, ſhe. was ſuddenly * ſeized by 
three maſques, who inſtantly ſecured ber 
mouth, ſo as to prevent a poſſibility of 
ſhrickiog, forced her into a chaiſe 
| horſex, Lothario following, 
3 his domino; and 
CUE: cor Sophia layin _ 
. inſen at the bottom 
+ Out of this fainting fit, 
—— othario ſoon recovered ber by 
all was dark, and ſhe knew not licher 


length 
eee 


is it thus, + man! you can expect to 
« gainmy love! Inhuman wretch, reſtore 
me to my weeping friends; for know, 
: that, while I have life, our baſe 
ſhall never ſucces 
9 io vainly weden eee 
ber and they proc great 
— 4 for ro hour when the car- 
— 42 about five minutes, and 
1 went on ain another two hours 
with it's original celerity. And fo well 
ad this ps libertine formed his 
boli 7. — to elude all poſſibility of 
rſuit, that he bad ordered poſt-horſes 
from town to be ftationed in readineſs at 


the different inns, and the drivers knew 


not what 2 were wanted for, or whither 
to go, till received his 

Tone ad while, at the end of every 
Rage, hey were again ſent off for Londan, 
even knowing who was their 


„Is this mannes 
2 1 wand all nightz nor 


— W 1 5 


*. 


= NN 505 1 after 


Abr cloſed with a ſpring ſo 


ued with unabating rapidity. At 
2 Four of dinner, the eee * 5 


into che i no wher 
a 8 
to eat a morſel of 2 pruden 
refuſed to drink 3 2 of any { 

of liquid. She was then àgain for 
into the chaiſe, and the journey was 


and the ſame unwi 
refreſhnient manifeſted itſel 
ſufferer; and thus, during corny 
lng, did 22 vg to S travels al 
gth, the carriage to at a 
iron gate, where the — 80 
was compelled to enter. She was jm» 
mediately conducted up ſtair, in 
bedchamber, where a fire was 52 4 
near which ſtood a ſmall table, at! Na- 
es biſcuit, wine, and a decanter of wa 
the mean time, the woman who bad 
attended her up ftairs, and whoſe 
pearance and manner ſufficiently By 
cated the nature of her baſe 


aſked with ill-diſſembled tenderneſs Lt 


ſhe did not wiſh to take repoſe, a 
officiouſly tendered her ſervices to un» 
dreſs — Sophia peremptorily and in- 
dignantly refuſing, the fiery face of thi 
ſcandal to the ſex became ſtill red 


with reſentment and ſhe left the | 
Iced 


ſeemingly in great anger. Sophia 
to Ne & N Solis dene 
the old wretch, as ſhe retired, and whi 
took. away. from the dear girl all —— 
effecting her eſcape. Recommending 


herſelf, therefore, on her knees, to that 


Power who alone.can always preſerve 
oppreſſed innocence, and examining 
with the moſt ſcrutinizing care ev 
corner of the room, ſhe threw herſelf on 
the bed in a ſtate of 
be conceived than deſeri 

Let us now return to the company left 
at the maſquerade, where it was forme 
time before this elopement was diſco- 
vered : for, till the aſſembly begin. to 
withdraw, the venerable Capuchin, who 
was engaged in a lively converfation 
withan inte . ſtranger, and the Lady 
— * 2 — was debe 
occup cards, enquired not 
their Sophia. 

The enquiry, however 


ully made, ; being er 
Gs al a ber 


ir eafer to 
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tering that 
and com · 

1 

Flo _ 
ir ken 
perſons, fo 


* 


beheld his old friend Benevolu 
gri 
7 
r 


in his affliction, 
, in dumb deſpai " 
ping, and 
was al 


perceived in thei 


He went, therefore, in his former un- 


— home in extreme conſtrained manner; and, en 
, once the ſeat of j 


erful inclination he felt to viſit 
that 
be ee) 


qu 
to co 


their heads droo 
frame, Wannen 


Foe be 
and the ſad 
nant, 

tion to 


ly ting by the 


ter's 
u 


ſcoundrel faſt does mental ſorrow wear the human 


1 


Abe 


of their route, 
out, that the 
to his ſorrow- 
did they heũ 


Er pointed 
N 


chaiſe, 
Tadel u d his 


heart, 
ore they could bring 


in which he mentioned how ha 


the account of their da 
an; till they had 


his withes, 


522 
Went 


1 letters from Lothaxio to his 
Py he LEST: the full en 


to kredit 


1 


„ caution, and not been fatally blind 
© to the vices of that baſe wretch 
© rio, we might have avoided all the 


RD 


7 © balere nottht benen 
replied Ruricolaz * ſhe is 's good, 
and her heart never harboured a 
* which a veſtal might not hear! 
Alas l' cried the Amelia, 
reer hario's 
er 
bleſſed, as he calls it, he ſinds 
— in her embraces, and owns 
- © that ſhe is all he can wiſh !. py 
© not all this be written is . d 
turned Ruricola : my A 
« ftill is virtuous!” 


LET not my; dear father be 


with his once darling 8 I can diſtance 


never be happier, than in the arms of 
the man I love. I am now ſetting out 
on a tour to France and Italy with my 
dear Lothario; and, by my return, hope 
that time will have ſo your pre- 
ſent anger, that I may again embrace 
thoſe love beſt, next to my deareſt 
Lothario. Adien, my dear parents! I 
Wann 


5 sor. : 


olus was ſo unfartunate as to 
great irritability of ag aa} 6708 and, 
eftarted 


ng to madneſs by this epiſtle, 

from his chair, gave Ruricola the letter 
to read, and exclaimed—* O curſe her! 
« curſe her! May a father's malediction 
© be her portion! Raſh man! cried 
Ruricola, * recal theſe ſhocking impre- 
« op ! 1 3 = letter * 
4 „In this e truer t 

he . for the other — of Lo- 
thario poſſeſſed a faculty of i — 
hand. aa to the greateſt nicety, an 
this plan ha had been. a 1 to prevent 
all farther enquir the fraud ſuc- 
ceeded but wi 0 „ ite of all the juſt 
obſeryations of the riendly Ruricola, 
© No! no! m my ſriend, replied the ir- 


ritated Bene. 3 « you mean welh, 10 


4 —— aig par 


« were it otherwiſe, 3 
; RT Ranges bop 5 
me with her ſituation 5 


exult.. 


N vile obs 
g in his | ror 2 —4 4 
— at the farm ſuffered unde 


anguiſh from the ay 
of — only child. ricola =—- 


though be falpeBed the treth of hole” 
he truth o 
ter, as well as of the accounts he had 
heard to Sophia's prejudice, ſo numerous, 
reports of this kind, that they 
fairly ſtaggered his belief. Beney 
in the mean time, felt ſo ſeverely the 
farcalms and reflections of the neigh 
bourhood, on his daughter's going off 
from the maſquerade in ſo pu lick aud. 
a manner, that the light of 
his houſe, his lands, and every thing, 
about them, became fo hateful th to 
him and his ſorrowing Amelia, that he, 
formed the reſolution of avoiding all fu- 
ture importunity from his daughter on 
her return from the continent, by ſelling 
his eſtate, biring ſome, houſe at a great 
„and even aſſuming another 
name, that he might remain 4otally un- 
known. Being a man of ſtrong reſolu- 
tion, and his wife s inclinations on this 
occafion, as on molt others, perfectly 
coinciding. with his own, they apprized 
Ruricola of their intention, às the only, . 
friend whom they meant to make ac- 
quainted with their deſign. - He endea- 
voured to diſſuade them from this ro- 
mantick ſcheme with all the eloquence 
he poſſeſſed ; but, after many conver- 
ſations on the ſubject, finding them geter - 
mined to execute their deſign, he at 
length offered to become the ſole pur- 
chaſer of the farm and ſtock. This over 
ture Benevolus highl ly, appr approved, as 
forwarded his plan of baniſhing Nn 
the ſooner from a place where eve: b. 
ject recalled to his remembrance the i 
of his once loved Sophia, Thus cir-. 
cumſtanced, and fe cing a ſmall ready * 
furniſhed bouſe advertiſed to be let Wach 
two miles of a large market-town about 2. 
hundred miles from his preſent pon 
Benevolus immediately ſecured it, The 
accordingly took a ſorrowful 'Jeave 
their hereditary eſtate, with a reſolution 
never to return; and, 1 by. 
Ruricola, they on to 


wang df wh wap oe 
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- thereſt of the workmen were diſcha 
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* 


condulted- the ſortowing pa- 


5 s muſt be dire&ed d to the ſofferings 


e. 
* g. period e 


verance. ji of 
ve Sophia's features 
of animation than Lo- 
perceived fince ſhe had 
„and he now began to 


© Matter himſelf that perſeverance would 
in the end be attended wich the uſual 


Sophia impatiently for the 
next day, u ex Polls 
rent alacrity on the firſt appearance of 
had confulted with his wife, and chat 


they had it would be beſt for him 
to conceal hamſelf in the garden when 


and, if any enquiry was made after him, 
his fon ſhould fay that, not being quite 
well, be had gone home early in the af- 
toruoon: that he could eaſily reach her 
window with the longeſt » Which 


wall, when his little cart and horſe 
ſhould be ready to carry her to a-con- 
Gderable town about twelve miles dif. 
tant, where ſhe might purſue any plan 
te out mw So moved was the 
ell man by the fituation of Sophia, that 
he ſeemed animated with the thought of 
what he was ey mam, Fa her fake. 

Night came, and Sophia was barred 
as uſual. Having fecured her door 


* 
- 


_ of their Hjured and unhappy d . 
E wy Pens ſhe 


would afterwards help them over the 


Ute ſide according to her ipvariable * ſtrength ſhe 


* 4 
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eum, ut the appointed time Fe lifted 


3 


mending herſelf 


4 


. 


ntiy een in eve 
dt the houſe; and, by the time ſhe 
reached the 14 on the outſide 


of the garden, the beheld the hated Lo- 


thatio ready to receive her! All 
of eſcaping was now at an end, and 


was immediately conducted back to her 


priſon, where her confinement 
m_ more —— and her anguiſh 
mind inconceiv it 
— | y greater than 


Lothario, thus undeceived in his falſe 
hopes, determined to try the effe& of 
violence; and, entering her room 
next day after dinner, when he had ta 
more wine than uſual, he told her, in 
the moſtexplicit terms, that as ſhe had now 
abuſed his patience riear four months, 
and had formed the diſhonourable de- 
ſign of leaving him clandeftinely, he had 
at length refolved to obtain the im- 
mediate completion of his deres. 
© Wretch?* cried the terrified Sophia; 
© canſt thou talk of diſhonourable de- 
© ſigns, vile and profligate as thou art f 
Impious and abandoned wretch, think 
© eſt thou that a juſt God will ever ſuffer 


rged; me to fall afacrifice to ſuch an inhu- 


© man monſter!' Happily ſhe fainted 
not under this exertion ; but a torrent of 
tears ruſhed down her crimſoned face 
as the implored him, on her knees, to 
deſiſt from his brutal purpoſe. The vil- 
lain only ſaid, that ſhe looked more beau- 
tiful than ever; and, eL. his 
arms, bore the "poor ſtruggling Vittim 
towards the bed. Her ſtrength'was now 
jult exhauſted, and even hope began to, 
fail, when ſhe ſuddenly reesllected that 
ſhe had always kept a ou of ſharp» 
pointed ſciſſars in her boſom ſince her 
conſinement, againſt the laſt extremityt 
theſe ſhe inſtantiy Giatched from 
Hays, and ſtruck at his face with all the; 
x could collect. Lothario en- 
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effyſion of blood 
relinquiſh has inten- 
tion. f [ — * 5 8 
_ Quitting, therefore, the apartment, to 
proc ure chirurgical aſſiſtance, 8 
was again left alone; 
months remained in a ſtate of the mot, 
horrid uncertainty, 2 
The fact is, that the effuſion of blood 
d been fo great, and Lothario's habit of 
ody, corrupted by his frequent exceſſes, 
as ſa extremely bad, that a violent 
== had taken + ay which the anxiety 
of bis. mind largely affiſted to increaſe ; 
ſo true it is, that none are ſuch ; 
on a ſick. bed as the guilty. Six weeks 
elapſed before any change in his favour 
r ; 12 that period, ir — 
ore n to recover ſtren 
— to ſit up, while his hand ſtill re- 
mained dreadfully inflamed. * De. 
At about five o clock one morning, 
while Lothario remained in this ſtate, 
ia was awakened by the cry of 
| Fire!” She inſtantly aroſe; and, have 
ing juſt huddled on her cloaths, heard her 
female perſecutor open the door, de- 
ring her to follow, . * I muſt not leave 
that little cabinet, however! ſaid the 
old woman, as Sophia followed her out; 
and, ſepping back into the room, So- 
phia, with an admirable preſence of 
mind, in a moment (ht and barred the 
ron the old wretch : then, ruſhing 
wn Rairs, ſhe eſcaped, amidſt the hurry 
and confuſion, through the iron gate, 
which had been thrown open for the ad- 
miſſion of aſſiſtance. She had ſcarcel 
gained the road, when a return-chai 
providentially paſſed by, into which ſhe 
zjoyfully entered, intreating the poſt- 
boy to get on with all poſlible e 


er. thari 22 | 


whoſe violent ſcreams had ſoon brought. 


the domeſticks to her aid: but w 
Lothario, who ſlept in 3 Sans, port of 
houſe, heard that Sophia had eſcaped, 
ſtormed like a madmanz and, order- 
ing his ſwifteſt horſe—for he ſoon learned 
the circumſtance of the poſt · chaiſe, and 
— place of it's deſtination—he purſued 


expedition, 


* 


9 when pour Sophia. 


s often occafioned her to look 


out behind, deſcried her purſuer on a 


foaming horſe, and his arm 


almoſt up with the chaiſe. At this exi- 
— juncture, what were her ſenſations l 
e 


receiving too well that ſhe muſt in · 
ſtantly be overtaken, and obſerving a neat 


and for ſome *houſe by the road-fide, ſhe called ſud 


denly to the boy to ſtop : then, quitting 
the chaiſe juſt as Lothario bad thrown 
himſelf from his horſe, ſhe ruſhed into 
a neat little parlour, followed by Lo- 
tharioz and, exclaiming . O fave mel 
s ſave me! fell almoſt breathleſs on the 
carpet. But, gracious Heaven! whas 
was her ſurprize! what the aſtoniſh» 
ment of Lothario! to find themſelves 


own eyes: Amelia flew to her Sophiag 
and Benevolus, with eyes flaſhing in» 


ment; then, collecting all his ftren 
by a ſudden exertion he freed hi 


and inſtantly diſappeared. 1 
It was long before the affrighted 8o- 
phia could be thoroughly ſatisſied that 
ſhe way actually in the arms, and under 
the protection, of her dear friends, Pas 
cificd, at length, ſhe related her melan- 
choly ſtory: and when Amelia and Be. 
nevolus heard that the letter 
to have been written by her was a mery 
. — — 
pure and un 7 | 
for a moment on their — 2 ſpeech- 
leſs gratitude to the Great Preſerver of 
innocence; nor was the joy of Ruricols - 
leſs ardent or fincere. than that of ber 


parents, 

So great was the ſhock which Sophig's 
tender frame had receiyed, that a moſt 
alarming feverenſued; and r 1 
afflicted parents begin to feel t * 
ſure of having recoveredtheir 


- 
* 


* 


erful chain of events by which they 
wers-again united, as they had not been 


more than three weeks in their 
habiration when Sophia fled — 


" Ruricola, with his accuſtomed kind- 


nefs-and friendſhip, now offered to give 


them back their farm; declaring he 
8 haſed it with that ſole view, under 


that ſome fortunate occurrence 
might lead them to wiſh for it again, 
Toe offer ſo handſomely made, was 
u handſomely accepted Previous to 
their return, yer, they received a 
_ from Lothario, ' importing that 
the agitation of his mind had brought 
back his fever with additional violence; 
und that he wiſhed much to have ohe 
Conference with Sophia; and make her 
forne amends for all the ſufferings he had 
ervely inflicted, as the phyſieians de- 
pate of his life, and he was ſolicitous 
26 obtiin her forgiveneſs, with that of 
Bengvolus and Ruricola, by whom he 


begged ſhe might be accompanied. 

> But Sophia could by no means endure 
the thought of again entering that hated 
manſion, and the gentlemen were not 
without 45 fions of — ſtra - 
tagem 2 z however, to 3 
and Sophia begged them to tell the fek 
penitent, if they found him to be reall 


10, that the freely pardoned him for 


SOR TI pn e 


r. 
On their arrival, they found him al- 
moſt in the ies of death : his voice 


fſlualtered ; and he had but juſt power to 
give orders that the phyſician, ſurgeon, 


and lawyer, might remain in the room. 
He — 2 in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, that though he had baſely 
attempted the virtue of Sophia, yet he 
thanked God his machinations had all 
failed, and, ſhe was, for him, perfectly 
— Dy now TY __ 
r to give him papers; „ taki 
— his hand There, ſaid — 
addreſſing Benevolus; * there, Sir, is a 
more ample proof of ny guilt, and 
© your” daughter's Firtue, 2 - 
* tefted ' And, turning to Ruricola, 
— ſtood — the other — — the bed 
There, Sir, proceeded- ing man, 
is a paper which I muft beg ts not 
© to. open till after my deceaſe. I ſhould 
. have been happy to have ſeen Sophin, 
* but I deſerve not fo much felicity; and 


1% New novitier's MAGAtIhE. 
you and his Amelia” plainly faw the 


\* 


© could I only be certain that Twas for. 
© given" Vo are, are for. 
© given?” cried Benevolus, diſurmed by 
his contrition, * And do too, | 


of you, forgive me! Cari ye pardon 


© me? If you dow"! He ſeemed to 
pauſe, but his voice had failed him; he 
was unable to add another word, but 
held out his two hands; each graſped 
one ; he gave a deep figh, and expired! 
The paper given to Benevolus con- 
tained an ample and well-attefted confeſ- 
fion : that which Ruricola had received, 
was his will, in which, after reciting 
that he had no known relation, he 
left his entire fortune as an atonement to 
Sophiaz and, as he had long perceived 
the real which Ruricola enter- 
tained for that amiable girl, he had named 
him and her his ſole executors, fincerely 
wiſhing, now his death bad removed 
all impediment, that they would ſoon 
be united, and poſſeſs happily, what he, 
by deviating from the paths of virtue, 
had never ly en joy ec. 
Let the thoughtleſs and Jon 
Jibertine attend to the end of Lothario; 
in whoſe fate he may contemplate his 
den: for, | though not, ps, ex- 
actly ſimilar, it is certainly true, that 
ruin, miſery, and unutterable anguiſh, 
are the conſtant and never failing atten- 
dants on vice, luxury, and diſſipation. 
The will of Lothario brought forward 
an eclairciflement between Sophia and 
Ruricola, ſooner than | otherwiſe per- 
haps it would have happened ;, and 
Benevolus and Amelia wiſhed for no- 
thing more, than to ſee their daughter 
under the ſheltering wing of fuch a tried 
guardian and protector. , 
returned, therefore, to the farm ; 
where, the character of 22 being 
cleared from every foul aſperſion, ſhewas 
ſpeedily united to Ruricola, and long en- 
joyed, as the ae Fore bv, the greateſt 
degree of human happineſs, the fruits of 
her © wr Ber in virtue. 
a 


 Tavght by this example, ye amiable 
and — fair, geren with una - 
bating . the paths of virtue; fly 
from the ſmalleſt appearance of deceit; 
nor liſten to a ſervile, cringing flatterer. 
The man of honour and integrity will 
addreſs you in plain and unequivocal lan- 
guage; but he who artfully ſeeks to gain 


your affections without an ample, i- 
ous aſſurance, that his defigns are ſtrĩ 
lot, 2 


honourable, is always to be ſuſp 
Should it, thereſove, be your 
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to fall into 
c harac- 
ter, imitate her rtuous perſeverance 


and, when Fe CS appears moſt 
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t to be fitting upon a cold ſtone, 
Sir William Dowell, as he went 
t of his houſe, to a 


1 is 4 100 "Ih for hot my girl, 
Gai 


woman who 
on the ſteps of it. © Alas, 
ſhe, * my heart is as cold as 
ſtone But the old baronet's was 
as the ſun, and the anſwer of 
e affected it. And 

are_thy diſtreſſes ?* (aid he. I 
5 900 "Six, Tad ſhe, * but yeſterday 
e waggon from the country, in 
order to get a ſervice in town, and 


5 55 


| ». the houſe of an aunt, who had 
1 


ear promiſed to get me a place; 
| found ſhe was dead, and that her 
e Nel had married again! He was 
© indeed diſpoſed to receive me with 
© kindneſs ; but the woman, finding I 
* was a relation of his firſt wife, 
© into à Violent paſſion, and drove me 
© out of doors. It was now night, and 
© T endeavoured to find my way back 
© to the inn, but in vain, having for- 
tten the name of it. 80 as I was 
« walking about enquiriog for a lodging, 
© two men with long ſtaves told me they 
© would ſoon find me one, and carried 
me with ſome violence to a place they 
© called the Round-houſe; where; under 
© the pretence of letting me go, they got 
© all che little money I had brought with 
me. Here I remained all night in the 
5 utmoltdiltrefs, and the next "OD 
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STORY OF MR, 


Ar PTER A reſidence of many 8 
in aol ſouthern part of this iſland, 


buſineſs concurring with the natural de- 
fire one has of reviſiting one's native 
country, induced me to make a Rey 

to deo in the beginning of laſt au- 


mls. "3.5.6 d on horſeback, 
«2, | 
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- THE COLD STONE, 


' AN ANECDOTE. | 


her ſto 


will ever ariſe, 
and eſs. 
road to 


Fee 


/ „ 5 


I was dame W juſtice of thi 
© peace as 4 common proltitute z 2 
© God knows, I am as innocent of ro- 


ſtitution as the babe that ſucks ar it” 


© mother's breaſt. The juſtice 
my ſtory, and diſmiſſed me; but my | 
© money was all gone, my mays of 
© cloaths was purloined from me 
© there was HOLY left for” me 15 to 
way back to my own villa 

1 T! 18 . do; 4155 
© finding myſelf faint with fatigue, 
faſting, and ſorrow, T fat me down 
* upon this ſtone* to repoſe, and, as 1 
© fear, to die. I have indeed a brother,” 
faid e, ſomewhere in London; but, | 
in ſuch 4 wide place, it is not poſſible 
© for me to find him 

Sir William immediately knocked 
his door, ordered his houſekeeper ge 14 
tend him, and bade her tike all; poſſible 
care of the poor woman: (he obeyed her 
maſter s commands, took her: into her 
room, and 'adminittered þ neceſſary 
conſolation. The MiRed creature 
though een in heav on; when, as ſhe 
ſat taking a little hroth, a ſervant entered; 
and no ſooner had her eyes met his, than 
ſhe fell from her chair. This was her 
brother. The good old Knight, finding 
true, took her into his fer vice, 
where the has every reaſon to bleſs the 
warm heart of her * and the cold 
ſtone at his door. 
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with a + ſervant Sending me, I 

Refi. frequently to ſtrike out of 
— common road, for the purpoſe of 
ng Kd thoſe romantick ſcenes 
with which the northern counties. of 


e abound. One evening about 
after ST” fry of * 
AN. 
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eee „Whether there mi 5 

an) hing moteihan a Saber 
e we ever 
N with, ( 2 85 17 ceived 14 he 
i l Pug with Tome at · 
dentiog) JI pad 0 50 ug _after- 
ae? with rr. returing 
- From work, Leng yire the e of the 


age of ns * 1 bad bern 
3 ing, and was informed it was 
intfort. The name truck me. 

1 — to have known at college 
a Will. Saintfort, a young man of 


ſome fortune, of a Jivd a ick 
but in the 8 —. ee 
v and extra nt. 1 rememhered 


have lipco hep 


t e had 1 
Faſhionable wife, w W an f 


uch: 5 to his vx don; Fo that | had 


3 years ſpent his Og or- 
"he ay 4k Di a, I. to myſelf, 


- Te: Sompanion., 1 * I thought 


"recal- 
19 wine, n 
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be ſo ; yet how 
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N do find * 
1275 Ff Fo 


he, © pinch df une , Ye, and 
5 3 The ſame. — 
meeting! r* 

Come, faid be, 
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d 
mutual — 2 ON 
3, no farther * nor 
* 2 —_— for with your 9 res, 67 


ed me 
5 5 yore rin 
25 with it's external apptaran 

n A little hall through: which we 2 
were ſome angling- rods and fowliiig- 

pieces, with a 1 and garden- 
rake. In the parlour wo x piano-forte, 
on which Wa! a violin and ſome _mulick.; 
and ina Foy 


— the Latin 1 4 


ths. 

vant now made h —ꝗ 

ele u f 
Lan miſtreſs to prepare rag 
and to get ready an 

way n, the interval we. LI 


out into the fields, and palled the time in 
dinary | 22 Done” our on com- 


till we were ſummoned to ſup- 
e e boy. EM Woe ears 
5 who, with a 
unger, were my frie 1005 7 
Mr. intfort introduced me to his wife 
by the title of an old and valuedgcquaint- 


ance; and I found in that lady the moſt 
peel pe neſs and Adil, foitied 
to —— eaſy gracefulneſs of manner which 

diſtinguiſhes thoſe who have moved in a 
ſuperior n ne, Our ſupper was 
_ ä excellent _ 

in, a variet orms, 2 

- les BE converfition intereſting, 


nimated, and good-hamoured. . It m 
. fi . ou \ "Jelightfu! 
evewng. .. After Mrs. Saintfort had 5 
fired (ike Ee, e thou 


«< intent2?”). faid, 9 5 
r 

me 

formerly 
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ſurprize you nding 
in this hs Girvan You ſhall have 
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envy of 17 
intance, as it was genera u 

I had ſucceeded bo a e 
> thouſand pound I 


Ie 


VAgancez patzon 
ich I now ye indy joined to 
ce of temper not uncommon 
p life, n 
diſcovering 
the Ter wo of my eſtate did 
exceed one half of the income I 
ſed to poſſeſs. Even after 
2 „ vl iſh I had ac- 
ies ＋ faſhionable 
« Gifipation, 20s 2 — vanity — 

4 appearance of a man 
8 12 me to continue my ex- 
ces, after Thad become convinced 

pen 

6 that they were leading me to my ruin, 
vanity was not a little flattered 
a by attentions ſhewn me by the 
« ladies, who, it was eaſy to be per- 


g 15 
5 


28 
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© cel me as a young-fel- 
© low of whom there was ſome honour 
in making a conqueſt. | Lucinda N 


« * whe © that time the ornament of the 


iteſt circles in town. What her 


s was in thoſe days, may 
eſs from what you ſee it is at — 
t. With every attraction of face 
« rr 


© able accompliſhment, and poſſeſſing a 


C * handiome independent fortune, 

be had numberleſs ad irers. It was 
no mean triumph, when I perceived 
© that this age m 
upon the capricious ſo- 
a 2 maintained 
„ with me fo oppolite a manner as to 
"4 convince me o ber decided affection. 
© ] availed we of the - diſcoyery, 


„ than} 


ore this . ed many habit | 


who exerciſed | 


* 4 
— 

* 
* 


27 back, to the, firſt fo 
* N ſtate, it is 
6 the confuſed remembrance of ſore fu 
6 multuous 1 Ia that pe 

ipation in which we K now ing 


ich the gay and lively 

of my viſe 15 5 
one hoy reſtraint, I di i 
ceive ort conſiderable 

« 27 was, was tory Trice to 


repair the waſte I had already m 


* . 2. and to w 


* temper 


my own. At length by ora 
J. 


from my letha a refuſſi of my 


© banker to make vances wi 
5 out a gat elne and e 


* applied for that, purpoſe to a friebd, 
* be frank] told me that 1 
SE 


715 place of being ove 
C this intelligence, it * me 8 — 


© ſenſes; like tho e a. applications, 
* which, by 775 itſelf, put a ſtop to the 
6 2 of a fever. I faw the folly 


of concealment, and the inhumanity | 
« of 8 mY to Aa our ſitu- 
ation from e but my own. 
6 . 10 dae o- 
C caſioned 1 N of 5 0 ray a3 
: x is impoſſible for me we cri I 
ſed two fſeepleſs ni hes, without 
nding courage. to un myſelf; _ 


: and Lucinda's anxious 


length led to the diſcovery ab. Ai. b. 2 


vas ſevere, and for a moment ſhe gave 


ay to the natural ferlings of 
man. 


a wa- 


« dear Will, ey we claſpi 2 82 
© her boſom, ©* we have both ord 


« it is ft that we thauld pay the pi 


* of our folly: but let us thence 


« to he wile. 


Thank God, we are bleſt 

14 22 beal;b th, and with each other's 
ian; and there i is 5 much of life 

5 ſaid 4 
She done! 


«© before us. —“ But 
« js to be done? — 


© ſaid . in hs frſt place. 


Let us with accuracy the full 
1 extent of gur debts, and the means 


* which uall and we have to diſcharge them.” | 
© my. patſion; for - 2 ber; It be 1 ſevere, 
and in my marriage with Lucinda, ro cle my . to the world; . 
* whoſe temper and taſte were appa- 1 ing Lune e a ae falſe 
* rently much wembling my ps * e r have mean 
c ; lang pr one with 2 en- « the time in viel eſs procraſfination but 

: to A a bn cee 5 by Ins ſpirit of my . ; 
5 whic dated chis unma cls, R was 
1 of Sac © no ſy 42 ror to learn with 

| | a b 2 cextainty 
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. zn war hai long bern expedited, 
In a little time the amount of our debts 
© and effects was aſcertained with pre- 
* cifion ; and, ſetting apart a ſmall > 
© portion of my wife's fortune, which 
© was ſecured to her oy law, the reſt, 
with mine, fell ſhort of t 
yment of our debts by two thouſa 
© pounds ſterling. Having, however, 


= 
64 


© mate a fair ſurrender of all that was 


© my own, I compounded with my cre- 
© ditors, and received their diſcharge. 
© Tt remained to determine what was 
© to be our plan of life for the future, 
A old domeſtick of my father's had 
been for ſeveral” years ſettled in the 
© north of- England, where he rented 
this farm from the Earl of . Hither 
. '< wepropoſed toretire for a few months, 
© till we ſhould arrange our future 
< ſchemes. I was ſtruck with the wild 
and romantick ſcenery of this beau- 
' © tiful dale; and, haraſſed as I had been 
with care and anxiety, my ſpirits were 
= ſoothed for ſome time by the quiet and 
© ſolitude of the countky. I own to you, 


© my friend, that this compoſure of 
© mind was not permanent. e man 


| © "of the world cannot at once aſſume the Sir, I was pleafc 


© manners and taſte of a recluſe. The 


© change was too violent, from the tu- 
© mult bf my former life, to the dead 


calm in which I now paſſed my time. 


yz and in the ſociety o 
the x h 


the country people offended b 
"y— f 


or e 


impoſſible as it was for me to indul 


-woul 


ſame humiliating part I have ſeen ex- 


haunt, like ghoſts, the places of pub- 


of thoſe ſcenes where they have for- 
merly figured as the moſt brilliant 
actors. My Lucinda ſaw with anxiety 
this increabng diſguſt, and her good 

* ſenſe directed to it's proper remedy, 
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After ſome weeks acquaintance had 
worn off the edge of novelty, I no 
longer ſaw the ſame beauties in the 
fields,” the woods, the rocks, that had 
at firſt engaged me. The manners of 
their 
a few 
e neighbouring gentry, I found 
nothing to amuſe a cultivated mind, 
ge a lively imagination. I 
looked back with regret to the ſplen- 
dor and buſtle of my former life; and, 


in the ſame gratifications, I would 
gladly have returned: to town; and 
„perhaps, have performed the 


hibited by the decayed minions of 
faſhiod, ſpendthrifts like myſelf, who 


lick reſort, content to be the ſpectators 


Py 


* 


% We grow tired,” 23d the; . of this 
« life of inaRivity, We languith. for 
c want of an object to occupy us. 

« have been meditating a fall experi- 
„ ment; and, if you approve, we ſhall 
e put it in execution. "What if we 
« ſhould for a while become farmers 
“% ourſelves? You are furprized at the 
« propoſal, but let me explain my mean- 
© ing. Suppoſe our good ' landlord 


t ſhould transfer to us the remainder of 


„ his leaſe; that he ſhonld have the 
charge of management, with a ſuit- 
« able recompence, while the chance of 
% profit, and the riſk of loſs, ſhould be 
„ ours. I know he will agree to it, for I 
c have ſounded him on the ſubject. The 
&* laborious part, the buſineſs of agri- 
tc culture, ſhall be his, while we oc- 
& cupy ourſelves in — this little 
ſpot with a thouſand embetliſhments, 
«© which nature points out, and which 


« your good taſte could eaſily execute. 


« Remember, itis only an experiment. 
* Our bargain muſt be conditional. If 
© we tire of it, we can when wepleaſe 
40 drop the ſcheme, and purſue any other 
de chuſe to adopt. To be ſhort, 
ed with the idea; our 

plan was ſoon arranged, and I became, 
« what you now ſee me, Farmer Saintfort. 
| © I ſet to work with alacrity in the 
* buſineſs of improvement; and pro- 
* ceeding on the principle of uniting 
© bemity with utility, I had, in the ſpace 
of a few months, accompliſhed the 
© outlines of that plan which have heen 
* continually occupied ſince that time in 
* finiſhing in detail. In this employ- 
ment, in which the mind has much 
© more ſhare than is generally imagined, 
I found a ſource of) pleaſure infinitely 
beyond my expectation. e day. 
added to the beauties of my little pa- 
radiſez and I had the ſatis faction of 
finding, that thoſe operations which 
the motive of ornament had firſt ſug- 
ſted, were frequently of the molt 
ubſtantial benefit. The beautiful va - 
riety of the ground was obſcured by 
an undiſtinguiſhed maſs of bruſh- 
wood. I enlarged the extent of my 
arable ground, by opening fields to 
the ſun, which had lain hid under a 
mating of furze and brambles. In 
© the formation of a fiſh-pond, I have 
* drained an unwholeſome fen, and con- 
© verted a quagmire into a Juxuriant 
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my tutor in huſbandry gave me hopes 
© that the ſucceeding crop would double 
the returns which the farm had ever 
afforded under his management; and 
the event juſtified his prediction. How 
delightful, my dear friend, was it for 
me to perceive that the taſte of 

Lucinda ſeemed equally 9 wit 

own to our new mode of life! Far 
from” inheriting that inſtability - of 
mind with which her ſex is generally 
oached, her ardour was unabated, 
and every thought was centered m the 
cares of her houſhold, and the educa- 
tion of her children. Compleatly en- 
ged in theſe domeſtick duties, while 
ſuperintended the labours of the fields 
and garden, we had no other anxiety 
than what tended to give a zeſt to our 
enjoyments. In place of feeling time 
lie heavy on our hands, we roſe with 
the fon, and found the\day too ſhort 
for it's occupations. 

« We had now learned, by experience, 
how very moderate an income is ſuf- 
ficient-to purchaſe all the real comforts 
of life. At the concluſion of the third 
year, on ſumming up our accounts, 
we found a clear faving of four hun- 
dred pounds. This * we might, 
perhaps, without any breach of wha: 
the world terms honeſty, have con- 
ſidered as our own. But, thank 
God! flaves as we had been to the 
world, we had better notions of moral 
rectitude. It was unfit that we ſnould 
accumulate for ourſelves, while there 
exiſted a ſingle perſon that could ſay, 
we had done him wrong. We ſet apart 
this ſum as the beginning of a fund 
for the payment of that equitable claim 
which yet remained to our creditors; 
and it is now ſome years ſince we could 
boaſt of having faithfully diſcharged 


pleaſure attendant on this reflection, 
you may conceive, but I cannot de- 

{cribe. How poor, in compariſon to 
it, are the ſelfiſh gratifications of va- 
© nity, the mean indulgence of pampered 

© appetites,” and all the train of Juxuri. 

©:0us enjoyments, when bought at che 
s expence of conſcience "A 
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the laſt farthing of our debts. The ' 
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Since my reſidence here, I have mors 4 
than once made a viſit to town on aw 
«errand of buſineſs. I there ſee the 
* ſame ſcenes as formerly; and others 
intoxicated, like myſelf, with the fame 
giddy pleaſures. © To me the magical 
deluſion is at an end; and I wonder 
. where lay the charm which bnce had 

ſuch power of faſcination.” But one 
ſpecies of pleaſure I have enjoyed from 
theſe: vißts, which I cannot omit to 
mention; the affectionate welcome I 
have received from the moſt reſpectable 
of my old acquaintance. I read from 
their countenances their approbation 
of my conduct; and in their kindneſs, 
mingled with reſpect, 1 have a reward 
valuable in proportion to the worth of 
thoſe who beſtow it. Nor is the plea. 
ſuro leſs which I derive from the regard 
and eſteem of my houett neighbours in 
the country. Of their characters 1 
nad formed a very unfair eftimate, 
when teen through the medium of my 
own diſtempered mind; and in their 
ſociety my Lucinda and I enjoy, if 
not the refined pleaſures of poliſhed 
EY the more valuable quali- 
ties cerity, bity, and good 
ſenſe. iron 4 | 
* Such, Sir, for theſe fourteen years 
paſt, has been my manner of life; nor 
do I believe I ſhall ever exchange it for 
another. The term of my leaſe has, 
within that period, been renewed in 
my own name, and that of my ſon. ; 
If a. more active life ſhould be his 
© choice, he is free to purſue it. f hal 
© be cor'tent with the reflection of have 
ing beſtowetl on him a better patri-' 
mony than I myſelf enjoyed—a mia 
* uncorruoted by the proſpect of here- 
« ditary afflience, and a conſtitytion 
© tempered to the virtuous habits of in- 


* diittry and ſobriety.” . . 
Here Mr. 2 made an end of 
his ſtory. I have given it as nearly a 


could in his own words judgi 

it to atford an example — 2 
be recorded, I tranſmit it in that view 
to the author of a work which bids _ 
to paſs down to poſterity, e 
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© STORY OF MOZARA 


Nen 
+ AF © for thy. power beſtoweth 


not 
< hfe more on us, than thy benevolence = 


©; rendereth it a 


his y bs To Zam- 
© rin the Proud haſt thou given riches 
aud might: his palaces ſhinewith gold, 


©. his bowers are cooled by the never- 


© ceaſing fountain, and emulative na- 


the xock. that riſes over the valley of 

ar; his flocks were feeding beneath, 
and the 1h — ſhewed his face 
bebind the the mountain. The 


a4 hand drew dawn his attention, and 
ſaſtened it on a meaner object. He turned 
daſtily round, and beheld, looking over 
him, the form of a female, whom the 


glow of beauty eulivened, and 
of genius might defwive. Her eh 
light, but fringed with gold; 


and a zone. af ti 
encircled her waiſt: on her. bead roſe a 
diadem of various hue, -and a golden 
beamed in her hand; ſcorn and 

uaſion ſtrove on her countenance, 

ile from Her opening lips burſt forth 
accepts—* Fooliſh Mozarad! that 

* canſt take delight in thy wretchedneſs, 
© and deſpiſe the glories which Alla be- 


the ſame precious metal 
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© more elevated joys are diftributed moſt 
© frequently among the children of men? 
© Is it not the principle of every foul to 


© riſe? Awake, awake! — lie 
ſupinely here on the ſun- rock; 
© butaſcend with me to the topmok cliff, 
© and there behold the proſpects of the 
© Genius of Ambition. 

abaſhed, roſe up, and fol- 
lowed whe ſhe. led. Her ſteps con- 


© tile garb, thy barren dwelling, and 


© the ſubjecte over whom thou com- 


* mandeſt. Lo! hearken unto 3 


©* ſpeed thee to the ſeraglio; th 
© GIF ro labour in the gatdens of Zang 


© the Proud, and leave the reſt to me. 


From time to time I will renew 
6 . W en in thy boſom: Fortune 
* ſhall, through me, ſmile on thy en- 
* deavours; and, through me, ſhalt thou 
* riſe to wealth, to = and to * 
While the yet ſpoke, they beheld ad- 
vancing towards them the figure of an 
aged man, habited in the manner of a 
derviſe, with his eyes bent downward 


on the earth. I time had frozen 


d. yet bis brows ſeemed 
ſmoothed by the balm of Peace: he 
marked the Genius and the 8 
and quickened his pace; while the, on 
obſerving him, frowned; and, drawing 
forth from beneath her robe a powder, 
which haſtily the blew acroſs the eyes of 
Mozarad, bade him farewel, and — 
0 | from 
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From Rohit ſight amidſt the erags of the rock 
1 youth l 75 the 3 
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I am come too 
© Carſed 1s a” ins who has 
« theez.gnd 


curſed aft thou if her dictates 
hape taken root in thy heart ! her wiles 
« will unde thee; the will lead thy 


« through the mazes of error into 

+ gulph of evil, an-*leave thee there to 

4 il thy folly. Like thine, my 

check was ohce unfurrowed by age; 

ö 1 9 er 
pe ture $ i 

i i Jolt, 1 guided m Ai der over the 


i SINE and ſat to Ck it's wan- 
« derin , and the haſty tread of the 
« tra acroſs ol defart, She came, 
and conducted mg whete thou ſtandeſt 
« bade me gaze on ke city beticath, and 
c me with the madneſs of her 
c 1 J yielded to per ſuaſions 
« that I then thought proceeded from a 
« friend; and, wages Hock, 
m -book, an e of peace, 
1 2 as ſhe bade me, to the gardens 
© of th be poles The chief eunuch ac- 
c wy proffered ſlavery, and aſ- 
c, y portion of labour beneath 
| s of the women's apart - 
ments. for two moons I toil- 
« ed; when the favourite ſultana ob. 
* ſerved me one evening, as 1 = reſt. 
cj on the $,. and according m 
0 . 44 eee a flute Such 
1 edn received from the chief eunuch. 
© Every night after this did the fair, but, 
© alas! delufive ſultana, come to the 
* window to hear my ſong; ; till, in con- 
© cert with the Genius it undid me, 
© oro by the force of licen- 
« tiouſneſs, ſhe commanded her ſlaves 

« tocontrive my entrance into her a 
« ment, an times, ſcreened b the 
c night, was I admitted into 
© that facred incloſure, and loved the 
* ſultana with an unfeigned paſſion: yet 
my ineſs was not compleat; I 
panted more for power than for love; 
* and each day the limits of m 1 
© tion were extended by the ſig t of the 
ö abopt the ſeraglio, 
even of their Toyereign him * 

iſh, to he an inferior < ufhcer was the 
s wiſh of my ſoul; but the 8 lory of the 
8 vius afoced - itz and 1 debe to be 
© next in rank to the ruler over the peo 
25 den for e T . 


RP the ſultane(s, ip the hour of 
O unt thou 


l bl Inn! unn. 
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wr 
„wert as the lord of India, and. T tilt 
* —— — row 
« paſſion be unfettered by the 
« of reſtraint, —_— bright coumte- 
* ala red bo 4 
gs! 


r peace.! of why ever 
„e the te wee * 
in wrenthed< 
of apathy re- 
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lored ʒ the mart of the city; but 
e þ vain : 2 ſtill — omg 
neither the throng of numbers, nor 
0 e ug) of irs pod could ſoothe 
© them it's poiſon. One day, 
© gov 4 by ſorrow, and — 
©-with envy, 1 fed from the for 
© courts of the ſeraglio, where Fad be. 
© held the fultin with a ſplendid train 
returning from a ſolemn — 
and tuſhed into the thitkeft of à grove, 
© where I threw myſelf on the and 
© lamerited the meanneſs of my condi- 
tion. Glorious ſultan ! I er 
© claimed ; ** Oh, that I were us thod 
e art, and the powers of death encom- 
1 thee about! Never meant 
to delnde thee, cried the Genius 
f Ambition, Who at that inſtant ap- 
c peared beſide me; take this wabf- 
*« man, thrice happy Khordfſanjremove 
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0 inte the preſence of the ſorercign - of 


India, and, ori touching him, he hall 
6 hecome' 41 dead befpre - 
« his life I can impart no inſſuenee timed 
% thee. But at momente the 
«© ſufpenfion' of his powers ſhall com 
* mence, his ſemblance hall be ciftovex 
I thee, and thou de honeurec us the ved! 
* ſultan. Ariſe; go thy way, und ve- 
. not. In an evil hour 1 took 
talifman from the band of the 
ba « Genin intruded myſelf 
efence, and —— . —— 

e ſoyerergn, 'contr 
> near his perſon. At the weuth, he 
© funk as the Genios had foretold and 
8 —— 

e fultana 'the 1 

acquamted her with e truth and 
the fy of LIE. over. der 


8 1 Rn. — — 
— up this ſeraglio, 
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* ple, and the adoration of thy love. 
fait, Jend me thy; hand, and 1 

will guide thee to the ſecret yault 
here the xoyal treaſures lia concealed, 

£. where the ſceptre and the diadem are 
ted.” I acquieſced, with her 

will, and ſhe conducted me—Oh, 
. d, be not ſeduced by the pro- 
* miles of Ambition I—Innumerable 


$-ſtairs we deſcended, never lightened 


©. by the face of day, and (ped through 


_ apartments, in each of which a 
'© fingle np was burning; till at the 
- farther e d I 
by an iron door, againſt which the 


f the laſt we were ſtop 
N. 
t tana knocking, it was inſtantly opened 


2 by a black ſlave, who cloſed it vio- 


#. lently on -ovr entrance. — Ob! gentle 
Morarad, why am not I erer to 
ay farther to thee ? The ſecret of that 
chamber none may reveal. I found 
Ambition a traitreſs; her counſellings 
4 — and her promiſes a dream. 
* "Twenty years have I fince exiſted; ten 
on this rock, endeavouring to expiate 


my guilt, by deterring others from liſ- 


$ zening to her dictates; and bewailing, 


alas! che partner of my youth, who 
: 2 the accurſed limits of the pa- 
ace with her infant child, in ſearch of 


the wretched.Khorafſan, Oh, youth! 
+ ſuffer not my accents unprofitably to 
5 found in thine ear: forget not what I 
have revealed to * and oo to my 
s.. experience... The hour of morning 
meditation calls me hence; but when 
evening caſts her long ſhades over the 


valley beneath, and thy flocks are at 


Sung along while ſuſpende 


S.xeſt in the field, then ſtill let me be- 
4 hold thee here, and ſtrengthen thee 
farther againſt the wiles of the foe of 
Sen.” * : | 3 
Thus ended Khorafſan, and turned 
away from the muſing * who 
7 4 1 3 
which courſe to purſue. myſte 
of the eleventh —˖·[& awakened 4.4 
utmoſt curioſity. He earneſtly wiſhed 
10 explore the ſecrets of it; and at length 
bethovght himſelf of this argunent in 
favour of what he deſired. Khoraſ- 
an, he exclaimed, has there met 


«. with difficulties, which he was either 


© too weak to ſubdve, or too fearful to 
4 brave; and in what ourſelves have fail- 


ed, we love not that others ſhould have 


© a chance to ſucceed.” Thus reaſoned 
the fooliſh Mozarad, who beheld — 


ebdiest in a falſe light; and at 
ſaffered the enticements of the Genius 


n 


* 
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Err the friendly advice of the 
8 e helitated no more; but de- 
ſcended, the rock with haſty lteps, and 
reached the outer gate of the'royal gar- 
dens, from whence, at his "requeſt, 

was brought before the chief eunuch, 
and admitted 10 labour as à ſlave be- 


' death the windows of the ſeraglio. Three 


nights. he ſung near the lodgings of the 
avourite ſultana, a daughter of her who 
had ſeduced Khoraſſan; and, on the 
third, was noticed for the melody of his 
voice. The next evening, a ſlave of the 
beautiful Zalima came ers he ſat, and 
bade him ariſe and follow her. He went, 
and was conducted to the Ones of the 
avourite;. who, by her c 8, finally 
ſteeled him againſt the calls of virtue and 
the reproofs of conſcience. Their con- 
nection laſted not long; for ſoon Moza- 
rad, mo 1 ane the 1 
was to ſu the powers of the ſultan, 
formed the fatal Nth of Khorafſan, 
The Genius attended at his word, and 
he with trembling eagerneſs accepted her 
ſent. Impatient to prove it's virtue, 
flew immediately to the pavilion where 
Zamrin he knew was retired, and pro- 
ſtrating himſelf before him, touched 
him with the magick inſtrument. The 
effect anſwered his expeQationz he be- 
held the ſultan fink inſenſible, and then 
haſted to the apartment of Zalima, to 
communicate his ſucceſs, and the cha 


of his form; for the ſecret of the talil- 


man he had acquainted her with before. 
She bleſſed the friendly Genius, over- 
whelmed the devoted Mozarad with 
careſſes, and inſtantly offered to conduct 
him where the ures of the crown 
were concealed. The heart of the new 
fultan beat high at her words. Filled 
with hope and courage, he gave her his 
hand; and, winding through an alley 
which he had never obſerved before, 
they reached the ſtairs, and haſtened 
through the ten gloomy vaults. At ſight 
of the iron door his courage increaſed, 
and his hopes beamed anew, He impa- 


tiently knocked ; and the black ſlave 


opening to them, they entered, when the 
door inſtantly cloſed. Mozarad then 


looked around him, and beheld, with a 


tranſport not to be deſcribed, by the 
light of torches that equalled in num- 
ber the planets of the heavens, xiches ex- 
ceeding the utmoſt limits of his thought. 
Crowns, ſceptres, jewels, ingots of gold, 
and —__ of filver, _—_ — 
+, and winimed whe 
= ; delight. 


tzeEEEMS Caro 0O0 Foo cat me eg, 


SrFpiagrgs greez 


— 


Algcht. Ob, treacherous KihoraC- 
* fant* he then exclaimed; © how wouldſt 


N 
iſt ariſing, out taper, but 
one, which faintly and pre- 


ended to the ritt of the terrified th 


herd, inſtead of the diadem he had graſp- 


3, but the tor- 
ou ef ſoon arouzed him. 
bewailed his fortune, 


nothing remained but the — the 
robes of the Sultan of India, bo 

For one whole year the wretched 
Mozarad was detained in this dungeon, 
to recal to mind the counſels of the 
friendly Khorafſan, and bewail the 
weakneſſes of youth. His ſcanty food 
was watered by the tears of remorſe; 
and the ſun, as it roſe, ſo it ſet upon his 


lamentings. One night he was rouzed | 
the ſhriekings 


from his unquiet reſt 
of a female voce, that ſeemed to proceed 
from ſome one near him. He 
ſtarted up, for they had not continued 
his fetters; the was ſlumbering on 
the ground, and the ſcorpion o not 
to prevent him. He went to the door; 
and, liſtening, diſcovered that the ſounds 
of diſtreſs he had heard came from the 
adjoining vault. On which, undeli- 
berating, he gently ſtole the key from 
his ſleeping perſecutreſs, and after turn- 
ng the lock, beheld ” lick. cham- 

an aged woman of majeſtick appear- 
ance, . beautiful flave, with whom 
a young man, clad in royal robes, was 


ſtruggling. Unmanly wretch f cried 
Mozarad, deſiſt. At the ſound of his 


voice, the young man ſtarted in aſtoniſſi 
ment, and ſoddenly exclaiming——* My 
© father!” left his terrified prey, and 


fled. The ſlave proftrated herſelf before 
the imaginary ſultan. O mighty lord, 


the cried, * by miracles reſtored 
tinued the elder form, that 


vor. II. 


eſeape from the city, 
_ began to aſcend the rock. - The 


would incite thee to alter the lat ie 

« thou haſt promiſed ſo long. Be marked put for thee, would, either, 

< free,” returned the already captivated * thiough 3 
4 


\ L a 1 
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Moratad. 1 will inflantly lead ye 


forth. 86 replying, he 


. them through the vaults, and by the 


winding alley led them into the courts. 
of the palace; from whence, concealed by 
the gloom of night, they made their 

and c the 


epherd now enquired of his wonderi 
companions the meaning of what he bad 
lately witneſſed 3 and was anfwered'by ' 
the aged flaye, who better ſuppreſſed 
her aftoniſhment at his proceeding than 
the other, that on. his ſuppoſed death, 


the young ſultan his ſon, became ena« 


moured of her daughter Azora, had re- 


fuſed them the freedom that he himſelf © 


had promiſed 3 and; after repeated per 
ſecutions, had that night come 2 * 


ſolution of obtaining by force what had 
| been denied to his requeſt, Soon after 
this, they arrived at the cave of Kho- 


raſſan, who was fitting at the mouth of 
it on the ground: the moon then 


n ſhone. 
clear, and he would have proſtrated him- 


ſelf before Mozarad, when his eye _, 


chanced to mark the features of the aged 

ſlave, * Zadira!* he exclaimedz'* my 

© wifel 1 goat is it her? OE, 

© twen wretchedneſs, do I 
ld 


© agai wy = nnd thee outh, . 
6 the much-loved ſufferer for . "will 
* and from him, too, do I receive her, 
© whoſe amorous paſſion forbade her re- 
* turn with me, when ten years had ex- 


Y * the crime I committed againſt | 


« his father!” Aſtoniſnment filled the 
breaſt of the ſuppoſed ſultan, while 

Zadira embraced her huſband, and the 
young Azora wept for joy. us, as 
they mingled their tears, and the*ſhep- 

herd gazed with wonder, zceleftial form, 
clad in robes of light, *fuddenly ſtood 

before them. Mozarad,' the exclaimed, 
© I am the Genius Gelmoſſar. I have 
© watched over thy ways, and would 
© before now have fixed thee. happy, 
© hadſt thou not liſtened to the dei uſſons 


© of Ambition, Thy misfortunes now . 
© are overpaſſed, for thy ation _ 


© has expiated thy guilt. 'His own form, 
© js at this inſtant returning to the Sul- 
© tan of India, and thou a reſt as t 
© ſhepherd of the valley of Kedar. Wi 
© this inſtruction I leave thee: There is, 


| | * 10 Genius ws in wiſtom to Alla, 
* thy ſervantV=— Nor withold,* con- 


„the Lord of heaven; and whoever 
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Poms edt Mtn 1 


reith, in the circle of Franconia, 3 


. 1 ant, whoſe name was Conrade. 
t 


ed the beſt farm in the country; but 

t was the leaſt part of his wealth. 

girls and three boys, which his 

Ke Thereſa had brought him, were al- 
ready married. They had children, and 

rb of thank Yib-thmates. Thereſa 


| EIN rr 


oved and 
by gra nv us deſcendants, - 
ole greateſt pleaſure gx to render 


their dear venerable parents chearfuland 
Tem ce and labour bad pre- 

mities of old age : ſerene» 
and pleaſant were their — —4 r 

Uvinteruptely happy, they pi he 

ivine Being for his goodne 8, and im- 

noe his choiceſt b 


"hb evening, FI We aring 2 the 

\ Gay in en "the good 
th Thereſa and her family, ſeated on 
the turf, ys indulging themſelves at 
their own door. They were loſt in the 
con tion of one of thoſe ſweet ſum- 
mer nights which the inhabitants of ci- 
ties never know. .* Obſerve," ſaid the 
old man, * how that beautiful ſky is be- 
05 4 rinkled witti ſtars; ſome of which 
© falling from the-heayens, leave behind 
© them a long train of fire. The moun, 
_ © concealed behind theſe poplars, ſheds a 


pale and r light, which tinges 
every object wit 


it's uniform and 
3 „ 


dt the 
15 their feathered ate cho The lis: 
and thruſh ſleep with their heads 
| th their wings; the ring-dove 
© and her mate repoſe amid their young, 
© which have yet no other covering than 


© equa *, luſtre, 


28 5 che feathers of their mother, Nothing 


5 diftarbs- the ſolemn illneſs: of the 
that diſmal and 


- be- 


s on their chil- 


plinine * think of ſows mew of becoming 


4 * k : 


8 


dur 
« ears: a nga, —— 


4 deviate fromvirme, and vil: a- 
© ways happy. cars have 
« your _ 7 and —.— a happy - 


© tranquillity, God grant that none of 


© you may r 


e have done!? 
A tear ſtood in de. eld man's. eye. 


Louiſon, one of his grand- daughters, 


about ten old, ran and flung her 

arms roupd bis neck. My dear grand- 

© papa, ſaid ſhe, you know how pleaſed 
© we _ owe you. tell us 


much more. delighted 


* 


« your on It is not late, and the 


« evening is fine.” The reſt of the fa - 
mily ſeconded the requeſt, and formed 
themſelves in a ſemicircle before their ve- 
nerable fire. Louiſon ſat at his feet, and 
each mother took on her knee. the child 
whoſe cries might diſtract attention. 
They all 1; with tender curioſity; 
while the old man, ſtroaking Loui- 
ſon's with one hand, and the other 
locked in the hands of wes thus 
I = 1 
t is 3 lo Pay 

1 was x ere. 4 _— 
© reſa fixteen, 8 
* ter of Aimar, the richeſt ſarmer in the 
© country. 
© in the. vill 
* till I fell in 
© all Icould to conquer a paiſion, which 


; but never perceived it, 


: I knew muſt 1 —— 
, verty, I * 
me , wretched — y ach 


« certain 
« . tomy vides; and that — 
for _ 


* 


and — 
was — daugb- 


I was the poored peaſant | 
with Thereſa, I did 


3 =” 4 ""—_—— x. 


22 


* 
a 


5 


as © 


— 


88 
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3 


A 


ada But, is 

© malt Have” n 8 boy 
ved: that effet T fon 
r ie 


© "6 1 was eeehved; and ye 6 iy agi 
'* with What alachity T ork T ſoon 


uited the fiendſhi F and 
70 2 9 Thereſa, You, my 


4 children, who <A LK L it 

© many the dear” objeRt 

© tions, have need the 2 bas 2 
„ fable ute, which is mints 


« ſpin by every interview, 2 9 


And every ation. Our ffion was re- 


ally ardent ahd fincere. The- 
+ at my thoughts: fot ler 


© het T foiidly thought that happineſs 
© would be ever 8 

©T Was foon undeceived. A farmer 
+ is the tielghbourhood aſked Thereſa 
© in matriage of her father, Aimar en- 
gquired how mary acres of land the lover 
© poſſeſſed: he found that he was the very 
0 poſted: hefos "that ſuited her, and the d 
„ ot Proc ce union. N. 
colilct dot perceive 1 ray of hope. 
„ Þ be c Sk pre be- 
© come the wife of à man 
„ the could not endure. We faw — 
© 6ne way by which an evil, otherwiſe 
© inevitable, could be avoided: it was 
© to fly from the habitation of a father 
8 whe. i te the tenderneſs of paternal 


2 1 


75 In the middle of the ni 
* the "ge I placed r 
© «eee hor which! ont of her uncles hag 
Her: There was no harm, I 
C in taking it away, fince it did 
© not . to ber fat A ſmall 
Wallet contained our cloaths, with a 
E little money which Thereſa had ſaved, 
* For my own would take no- 
© thing Wick me: fo triis it is, that our 
© youthful virtues ure often the — * 
7 Fancy; for while I was robbing 
Pirhior bf his daughter, I 1 We, 
n — 
* witz from his houſe. 

e travelled all night, and at 455 
1 found ourlelves on the frontiers 
* of Bohemia. . No longer apprebenfve 
of being overtaken, we ſtopped in a 


72 the DEE 0 5. 
My ns whic vers are o 
Thereſa 


. 6 | L.4 Ty N * 90 ** 8 * 2 F- {A » . 88 a 
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© of it. 
4 bn ker hors; be 


0 1 E 


„I worked} for ter I lived; and wih 


1 » Got feaſt from ſome c 


0 r N ben 


* we had finiſhed our repaſt, we nexi con- 


F ſidered what a be neceſ. 


ox fd; 4 long eee os 
b LN ed at it's 


© value, Aan that the whels — 


6 forrune dh 6x hot fo ent 


© cats. Nr ducats are ſoon 


OO gets Berg dy we 


of our way to ſoine great — 


© where we might be 1 M mo 


© Fs Church received. 2 12. 


© rival, and we were 


=, 1 the half of our little treaſure 


his kindneſs ; but no money was 


© ever given with 'fuch pleaſure. We 


© fancied that all our misfortunes were 
4 now at an end; and, indeed, we had - 
- 3 purchaſed the kappineſs ofa 


. At the end of this week, we fold our 
© little horſe ; and, at the beginning of 
© the ſecond month, we had nothing 
© What could be done? I knew no art 
© but that of buſbandry; and the inha- 
© 'bitants of great cities look down, with 
© contempt on the art that feeds them. 
© 'Thereſa-was, not better qualified than 
©. myſelf ; ſhe was wretched; ſhe trem- 
© hl: whenever ſhe ventured to loox 
forward. Mice to conceal 


© our ſufferin rings from each otherz a mi- 


<ſeaya and times more poignant 


than the ſuffecings themſelves. At 


* length, having no other _refource, 1 
© enliſted into a regiment of horſe, M 
© bounty-money I gave to 8 
© received it with a flood of tears. 

We contrived to abſt up upon. * 


and upon ſuch employmen 
.C 1 could 2 At "A! hg 


© the made me happy father 
« child ; which endes us ſtill more, 
1 offible, to each other. 


t was You. my dear Gertrude: we © 


ou as the pledge of our 
; —— e and the hope of our 
Ms We have faid the of eve 
314 that Heaven has ſent us, and we 

© havenever been deceived. You y 


© fent to nurſe, for wy wiſe could not 


© ſickle you: ſbe was, incenſolable . 
Ul A occaſion; ſhe _m_ _— 
e * — 


* 
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e vAing kim w Thee Td hm 


* s attention to m to gain to the here you, my dear Ger- 


; _ 4 Pr ederick my f * was ouly . 90 | you muſtextend your pity.” 
_ © twenty years of age, He was ſupe- 
tit to every officer in the regiment. in * faſt 


"© aifability and figure. He conceived « 
aum or me. I related my adven- 
© res to him, He ſaw f 
©" was intereſted in our fate. He pr | 
_ © miſed that he would write to Aimar in | „aid I. Neu awoke; 
"© aur favour; and he gave me his word 1 and, as if inſpired by Heaven, you 
» © that T mould have my liberty as ſoon * oway Þ upon him, and extending 
d he had made my father-in-law my | * your little arms, got hold of his white 
friend. Frederick had | UE > Bk twined about your 
© ten to our village, but had received no ; fingers, and his venerable face 
© anſwer, | © towards you. . 
In the mean time; I was fu © with kiſſes, and caught me to his 
8 to find that Thereſa on a ſudden be- ſom. * Come,” fad « my ſon, 
"© came extremely dejefted. i When I *-ſhew me my daughter; extending 
** ©" enquired into the realon; the ve ſome * one hand to me, and holding you in 
_ "© evafive anſwer, and diverted the con- his other arm. You may imagine 
| *©'erſation to her father, Little did.T * with what joy I brought him to our 
„ dr pong himſelf was © houſe, 
te ſole occaſion of her melancholy. « Apprehenſive that the ſudden 


This young man, with all the ar- * of her father 7 (ot too much tar 
© dour incident to youth, could not ob- Thereſa, I left Aimar, at diſ- 
* ſerve the charms of Thereſa without *' tance from the houſe, in order to pre- 
emotion. His virtue was too weak to pate her for the tender interview, 1 
© refiſt the ſuggeſtions of his paſſion. * opened the door, and the firſt object I 
He knew our misfortunes, he knew * ſaw was Frederick with Thereſa, who 
© ho much we depended upon him, | * was exertin 1 
and was preſumptuous enough to give * from his baſe attempta. 
2 un ſtand what reward 5 my Svard was in bas bog: He fall 
ex or his age. M e guſhed out; he pierced 
wife could not 1 T air with a cry of mn os = 
© at ſuch an offer; but, knowing my * was full in a minute. 1 
* termper to be bath violent and jealous, * entered; my ſword was ſtill reeking ; 
+ © the withelck the fatal fecret, while I © they ſeized me; and the unfortunate 
© continued to be profuſe in the praiſes * Aimar juſt arrived to fee his ſon-in- 
* of my captain's generoſity and friend. law loaded with irons. | 
N E. | * I embraced him; I recommended 
0 ey, coming off guard, and re- to him my wife and my helpleſs child; 
22 yy to 1 * e, who ſhould © ©. — Gon . yd 2 | 
"ax before my aſtoniſhed eyes but * ſaw me in a deep dungeon. 
* ow At laſt I have found thee! I remained there, in the moſt cruel 
_©exclaimed he: infamous raviſher, * ſuſpence, three days and three 12 70m 
xreſtore my daughter! I fell at his © I was ignorant of Thereſa's fate. I faw 
© feet; I enduted the firſt fury of his © nobody but an unrelenting gaoler, wha 
© anger. My tears began to ſoften him; * to all my queſtions anſwered, that I 
© he conſented to hear me. I did not need not trouble myſelf about any 
© endeavony to vindicate myſelf, ** The * thing, for that, in à very few hours, 
_ W deed is done,” faid I; “ Thereſa is * ſentence of death would be pronounced 
W mine; the is my wife, My life is * upon me, ne "Re 
in your hands; inflict what punimq- The third day, the doors of my pri- 
| ® ment you ' pleaſe on me; but forgive * fon were flung open. I was ordered 
. your child, forgive your only daugh- * to walk out; a detachment waited for 
, At that inſtant, inſtead of « conducted to the parade At f. A. 
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ky we her 
. cries reſtrained his arm. 138 
© ſtared round, and ſaw a figure, half 
naked, * to make way 
through 
©. rick; $6 Friends,” exclaimed he, 6-7 
* am the guilty man; I alone deſerve 
„ death: the innocent! I 
. „iſhed to ſeduce his wife : he pu- 
44 niſhed me; he did what was juſt; you 
„ muſt be- ſavages if you attempt his 
% life. The colonel.of the regiment 
s flew to Frederick, in order to com- 
* poſe him. He pointed out the law 
which decreed death againſt every ſol- 
dier that ſhould raiſe his hand againſt 
© his officer. #5 I was not his officer. 
8 — io given him his 
liberty the evening before, under in 
4% hand. He is no longer in — 
wer.” - The aſtoniſhed officers af- 
— together. Frederick and Hu- 
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guards, It was Frede- 
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manity were my advocates: I was led 
back to priſon. Frederick wrote ww 


© the mini 


I went with: Thereſa and Ai 


Aimar, 
© to throw myſelf at the feet of the man 


© who, from the author of ſuch 
— . 


© verer. He confirmed the preſent of 
* my liberty, which he wiſhed/ to en- 
-< hance by others that we would not ac. 
s _ We returned to the vi 

-< where the death of Aimar has n 


© memaſterof all he ed; and where 
< Thereſa and I | finiſh our d — 
© happineſs. and peace, in the mi 
© you,, my chil rd and thele 
6 of love. Mei 


is — had erept cloſe to their 
venerable ſire during this affecting nar- 
rative; and, when it was finiſhed, 
were ſtill in a li 
trickling 1 checks. Be 
* happy, fa man; Hea- 
6 9 rewarded: me in 
your love.” He then embraced” them 
all round; Louiſon kiſſed him twicez 
and all the happy people withdrew ſor 
the night. p cg! 
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"IN A LETTER FROM A CELEBRATED NATURALIST, AT MADKID.. 


T Have been at all poſſible pains to diſ- 

cover, by means of thoſe philoſophers 
and travellers here who are beſt ac- 
e with Africa, whether any traces 


remain of that ſpecies of men of 


whom your learned countryman has 
taken Tick, mentioned by Agathar- 


chides and Sir Francis Drake, called the 
Arge, Graſibopper-eaters, or, as I 


incline to render the ward, Locufi-caters; 
but hitherto my enquiries have met wit 

no degree of he . Though unſuc- 

cult they have not; however, been 

unprodyRtve, as, in the courſe of my 
h after that ſpecies, I have met wi 

very well authenticated relations of ano- 

ther variety of the human kind, All exe 


KT < i 


tant in that country, which I think has 
not been taken notice of by either of the 
above-mentioned authors, unleſs 2 
ſuppoſe it to be the ſame with that of the 


Angidepays above-mentioned, or perhaps 


with the lafegayou or F/o-eaters, re» 
corded alſo by tharchides,. and 
copied from him by Diodorus, and ſome 
er later writers. The variety I mean 
1 * - the $u7ahopayo, or Tad. eaters; 
which I proceed to. give you. a partis 
cular account, which. 1 ha been, hap- 
pily, not only enabled to colle& from 
report of ſome voyagers who had viſited 


=— 


„ accuſed himſelf, foli- 
© cited my pardon, and obtained it. 


ſtening attitude, the tears 
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inal ſtate, he appears, 
wer e probable. all ſa- been 
vages are, becher to creep or walk on 
all- ours j and the habit of walking erect cu 
or ſtraight is only an acquired one, which 
ſeems uneaſy to him and. therefore he 
takes every opportunity of retur to 
= former grovelling or —_—_ poſ- 
Indeed, from ſome 
— which the above-mentioned 


HeTUriS, by — the leg is 

w have been much en- 
y conſtant uſe; whereas the of 
11 — by which the back is 
kept ſtraight and ereR, was of no ſtren 


| pa 
extenſion, and ſeemed to have been 
in conſtant uſe, which may be likewiſe 


te body, ted for from. the proue * 


natural to this {| The 

width — throat or . 
remarkable; with which Nature un- 
e them, in conſidera- 
of food on which they 


| 2 ens, like that of the natives 
of Aracan, was flat and large, and pro- 
bably had been made ſo by an operation 
Firvilar to what the inhabitants of that 
country practiſe on their children; to 
wit, by preſſing a plate of lead on den 
forcheady GE nr _ birth: 
in that ane by the miſſion 
the os /Fontis was r cr aal he 
Bard, and ſeemed' capable of ſaſtai wt 
ut * 5 without "any ma 


bo whe fhbebitants of the F 
2 125 uſe ali tor made of the ſ 
rs; called by our late cirrumna- 


| — Anf. 
of the nee, either in * 


had an o nity of 
— who had one whom 1 


ry alſo penſi 


ee which the Ptruſttlophagi 


* 


it muſt $ 


rus reports 
. —— das ww fr ho | 
accord- art T0 Tyr oyo— 1 
One inſtance of this the learned 
Faber ; as far gu he had 


or the de 


e mez 


ormed,”. or co 


cuſtom among ſeveral other favage na- 
tions to an union with a'female who 
has formerly had an illicit intercourſe 
with the other ſex 3 but on the contrary, 


bke the Tartars and Tongybatisy often 


„ 


The agility of this pecies, "like thet 


of the Acrido 


is amazing, That 
m the 
perſon above-mentioned, 


would 


p over chairs and tables, at 4 fignal 


8 
— — — — 
8 


aha hes x de- 


22 N 
me excel i in a very 


gth | ſtrength, * the mil- 


reported to be uncommon: 
hey he has ſeen ſome of them bear 
be Toaded- with burdens that would 


have wearied a of Baſſora. 
This one 2 the ule of 9232 
though not to a very 


fection; and, 121 


an . Lede eee, 05 
inclination to filence which ig 


— to man in a ſavage Rate, he did 
not ſeem to have the ez caſt of 
either the Orang Outang, other 
varieties of uncultiva wanted 2 
the contrary, he had a mirthful dit 
tion, or at leaſt a facility of lau — 
and ſeeming merry, beyond an ne 
that could have been imagined 
his ſituation. 
2 W e Ta Him, per- 
loſt all inclination 9 reliſh by 
his manner of livin 
no means averſe to the de ee of <4 
fined cookery : his taſte, however, was 
far from A acute, as at times hee ap- 
ly to reliſh, and 40 be ex- 
— nd of very indifferent fare, 


when. it was ſet” befare him by his ma- 


ſer.” Accbrilng ts the wiſonaty, Tis 
| | countrymen, 


of the 


Grag 2242223523542 125 5.3 mg 


cal 


| - 


countrymen, like the Bedas of Ceylon, 
have a cuſtom of ſeaſonin * thin 


meh prox EL at Hon Ga- 


F this 


s fill . and hid Excel- 
aſſured Tbongn 


12. as well as ſome of his gueſts, 
me they found it yery palatable, 
Like hie taſte” in ons inſtance, his 
other ſenſes a = ho be * to much 
uncertain being and hearing” * 
at Dk times — acute; at 
ere, he ſeems hardly to poſſeſs/thoſe 
faculties'# all. Like the Chacrelas, in 
the ifland of Java, his fight is generally 
much quicker in the night thay the day- 
time; and the later the hour, it a 
to be the clearer and the more diftinR. . 
Like ſome other ſ#vages, he ſeems to de- 
light'in mufick j thou his diſcrimina- 
tion of ſounds, as mi 
not very nice. His 2 Don Gabriel, 
; on the vio] de gamba but very in- 
differently; and yer he ſeems more pleaſed 
with the ſound of this inſtrument, than 


with that of ſome others played' by the 


ableſt muſicians of the ans tb s opera, 
The powers of his min 
_ very 1 — Cort. He does not, how- 
ever, a to be naturally fo dull as 
ſome of his countrymen, of whoſe ſtu- 
pidity Charlevoix gives remarkable in- 
ſtances; who, according to his account, 
cannot count beyond the number 3. 
Though I never had occafron to t 
— 1 of numbers in it's utmoſt ex · 
I faw that he could very readi 
— gueſts at Don Gabriels table, 
who often greatly exceeded the above de- 
nomination, or even the diſhes, which 
were ſtill more numerous. He reſembles 
thoſe natives of Guinea more nearly in 
another particular; he, az Father Char- 
Jevoix telle us of them, ſeems very ſel- 
dom to think ſpontaneouſly. In point 
of memory, however, he differs wi 
from thoſe natives of Guinea, of whic 
faculty he ſeems endowed with a won 


derfu} proportion.” When he had learn- 
ed enough of the Spaniſh language to be- 
able to hold a converfation eably, he 


2 inſtanees of a memory er- 
5 Sy tenacious, and oſten remem» 
hered which had h to Don 
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t be eupected, is 


_ harſh ufa 


ſeern to be of 


bis 


— nobody elſe had the moſt diſtant | 
3 of them. 


he more iſhed f; W 
HERS diſtingu rom 


mentioned dy Charlevoix in 

, memory, than in patience and tem 
poſſeſſed of little genius, 
ſays that A kv £24 * theſe 'Orives 
© groes are extremely acute in their 2 
. 2 1 — ps hc the manner in 

e are they are li 
© or — Fre þ 2 S 


© friendly or hoſtile. When well fed 


© and not ill- treated, they are are content - 
0 ed, cheartu), and for t em 


© ployment; but when ill uſed und op- 
ſullen, and often 


eſſed, they 
1 ly. Of injuries, a9 
« well as of * are extremely 
© ſenſible; and agai le wil jun 
a "them 2 bear a [oe Ger ha- 
he very reverſe of all this- 
8 ment of the Phu. 
agos. e is extramel ient 
10 199 injures 
and is equz earful andeady for 
employment when ill as when-well lou 
ed; with the exception, however, of good 
feeding, which ſeems neceffary 0 him 
in common with the Gvines men. 
I have thus endeavoured to gi 
as 2 deſeription of the wm 
guithing characteriſticks of this ſpecies, ' 
as the accounts I could rely on; or ry" 
own obſervatiom could furmiſh me with. 
But as I know — far ſhort any 16 


— to be the tem 
ſaloph 


cital, how copious or exatt ſoever, folls 

of an actual — ation, I am not 

without hopes of ding able to affoud- 

you an — of examining four, by 

cimen o 

means of ſome 

have © 

with 

one, Fam 2 

maĩtre d' hotel 

you will be kind. u to in — 

— ve next, whether there is indi- 
al naturaliſt who would — 

of flick a reſent : if your ac 

does not furniſl fuck” a perſon, 


be as well that I ſend bim, pi, rm 
any private collectiom, but to the Pre- 
—— of the Royal or 


Antiquarian Society. 
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ie of Cupid, that 1 
every. lady they meet ought to become 


ſe of ho look upon women 


depictu 1 
re 
, that theſe very he- 
of their former ſenti 
thouſand ti 


eaſy, and his appearance engaging. He 


$ deport- 


ment; his temper as affable and good- 


| he was always willing to 
ige thole to whom he could be —— 


btervice: his wit was ready, and rendered 
fall more brilliant by a natural fund of 


god ſenſe improved by the, politeſt edu. 
cation. In he was in poſſeſſion of 
numberleſs good qualities, which made 


him appear in the world with more than 


common luſtre, and gained him admirers 
even among the fair-ſex. Every one who 
was acquainted with him, charmed with 
"merit, teſtified the eſteem 


PR... * in which 10 
1 3 de or MANK1 greatl ledged 
| bets | , a3 in thoſe reſpecti LORD 
> : , Yield themſelves ſo en | 

2 be 
the object of their wiſhes, and that Cy feel 


- have an undoubted right to ſeek the pol- - 
fellion of her charms : while others, on 


e's. quite inſenſible to this of hi 
; paſſion, ſeem incapable of mak. - 
mg an n between beauty and 
ag any diſtinction bet beauty and i 
ity. Souls without the minuteſt 


that ſhe had | 
on the contrary, armed her beautiful eyes 


+ * 
' 
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ing difpleaſed with chis declaration : h 
did not, however, let him perceive, at firſt, 


any inclination for him; but, 


with diſſembled anger and diſdain, the 
better to make proof of his fincerity, 
which the found real. Satisfied, there- 
fore, with his loveandconſtancy, it is pro- 
bable the would immediately have united 


her deſtiny to his, had not ſome family 
reaſons put her 


r a necellity of 
deferring that Ya nl which Don 


was. ſo anxious to be poſſeſſed of. 


is delay, however, far from quenching 

the chaſte fire that burned within their 
boſoms, added freſh fuel to the flame. 

Let us now give the it of Don 


Carlos. He was one of the handſomeſt 
- cavaliersthe city of Madrid could boaſt 


and the . accompliſhments. of his mi 


were not inferior to thoſe of his body, He 


not only profeſſed an extreme indifference 
for the moſt beauteous of the other ſex, 
but affected to treat them with the ut- 


moſt diſdain: he ridiculed their little 
foibles without merey; and la hed hear- 
u, were 


tily at thoſe who, as he exp 
weak enough to become the flaves of 


women; in, ſhort, he imagined that he 
always enjoy the liberty 


himſelf would 
of loving, or not loving, as he thought 


Such were Don Carlos and Don Juan; 


when Don Carlos, who ridiculed the 
amour of his friend, and raillied him 
daily on the tenderneſs he expreſſed for 
Angelica, ſuddenly loſt all his mirth 


and viyacity, became thoughtful and 
| ; r e anche, 
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* — him, 882898 
,- to diſeo dhe cauſe of his 


Don Juan, howev 
friend buried in ſo deep a melancholy, 


2 t off by a ſlight yt 
| — rom A oandudd, that 
the lat importance muſt 
— ſo unaccountable 


| — bi temps; endeavoured to 


chagrin by NT him 
m 88 — — 
Carlos could find no relic i in pleaſure, 


| Don Don Jan Sr bis — ily 
0 


* ervel-fair-one Will feel too ſenſible 4 


2 liſhi it wo the worde 
a invaluable 


c — — N — 
< vain-do- I court ye: IT 
me your ane is boo 
tate; aud, offandedꝭ that you have 

long been rebellous to his domina 


| ke mw his —— | 
£4 


thy happineſs, dear 
4 ee f often raillied ! 
itted: to the ſoft, fatty of. 
© without reſiſtance and the bile god 
© laviſhes his favours on you as a friend, 
* while he treats me with-alb the rigour 


© of an irmplacable enemy. O, be not 


e him © offended at my ſilenae ſhame ties t 


8 — but * 1 
ing vain, he. urſe to ſtrata- 
— hg had-ghſeaved-chat- Don Car- 

often, retired into a ſnady thicket; not 

far diſtant from the oy. 1 
vatched him one day, in order, if poſ- 
ſible, to collect from his ſoliloquy the 
ocaſion .of his . forrow,. and ved to 
— — all the aſſiſtance in his power. 
Carlos little ſuſpecting that his friend 
8 him; after beaving 2 deep 
ig from the bottom of his breaſt and 
— free courſe to a torrent of. teats, 
What a wietch am I! 
Love las taken a ſevere revenge for the 
© contempt with which I treated him. 
© Alas io my ſorrow, I am now ſenſi- 
« ble of his } power. Ie ſoftens as 

©. brealt for the moſt charmibg obj 
© the ſun ever beheldz bat; at the fame 
time, ſteels ber boſom, and-renders her 
inflexible: ſhe meats me with the ut- 
© moſt rigour, ſhe diſdaine 8 


ſhe regards me only a8 

| * he mgk ma — 

« rey pride aid amy inference abandon 
Love alone reigns treumphant 


whe langhs at my miſery . 
Alas! was ever misfartune qual 10 
© mine} Shall I not became the 8 
* cule.of all my friends. who- are ac- 
igted with my former fengiments ? 

+ 4 94 — 


8 e rey 


"vow. 


2 og nas andþcompels me wo fg 


©. my tongue, and forbideme to diſc 


A fecret I ſhould Bluſh to reveal. ' Eer 
6 ys fines E deſerve it: remain 
6 . L 
he me enjoy the poor ſatisl action of think - 
0 ing you bave not diſcovered my weak - 
© neſs.” Dori Juan, whoſe tender heart 


| ſympathized in the diſtreſs of his friend, 


now quitted his concealment, ran to 
embrace him, and teſũ fied the joy he ex- 
pevienced in finding his ſenti- 
ments ſo con with - his: own. He 
aſſured * he ſhaved in his Ar- 

tion; and that, if he would repoſe con- 
in him to ducloſe che 


appy ennc luſion- 
to him, mat 14 he entertained” for him 
the ſame friend ſhip as formerly, he ought 
not to hide any ſeeret from one who was 
as part of himſeli; nor need he bluſh to 
confeſs, that he had offerei up his heart 

at the ſhrine of beauty. That as to the 
— 2 ſſed, he 
need nos fear that they wonld be of an 


prejudice to his amour; but that, on the 


comrary; the longer he had refifted, and 
the. greater — b 


of the faw, who woald moiſt affinedly 
teel-the higheſt atisfaQtion in fubduing 
# heart which ſo many others had laid 


beg to in van; and thar, conſeqaently, 
he copld have no reaſou to d pair” of 


e. cee in iy an, the ee 


of my paſſßon, and ler 


be had reflifed,” 
the more glorious would be the cor queſt 


ſy * 
„„ re <N 
— — A * — — * — — 
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Se 2 im. The furprize 
Preſence of Don Joan had occaſtohed; 
| the ſecret of his paſſion'diſcovered by his, 


Fc. 


* 
* 


incupable of utterin 


chm of the "moſt t bea | 
jn ſhort, you know what confidence I 


- 


, 


of the fair. He added to theſe fo many 
other reaſons, that he at length prevailed 
on Don Carlos to lay open his heart to 
t the unexpected 


friend, from whom he had ſo ully 
ooncealed it; the dread of his raillery or 
reproaches; in ſhort, a thouſand diffe- 
rent thoughts that crouded on his ima- 
gination, rendered him, for ſome time, 
a ſyllable; but the 
ind ſpeeches of his friend produced 
ſuch an effect, that, embracing him 
with all the tenderneſs the ſincereſt 
friendſhip can infpire, he exclaimed— 


© You are too generous, Don Juan; I 


am unworthy of this teſtimony of per 
fett triend{hip. Any one but your- 
< ſeif'would have abandoned me to my 
© ſufferings, nor have taken auy farther 
© trouble about a wretch who placed ſo 
© little confidence in his friend. I con- 
<-feſs I have not ated with you as I 
© ought to havt done with a friend ſuch 
© as I knew you to be: but, alas! how 
© harda1aſk was it for me to * 
my own defeat, after having 

< withſtood the dominion of love! Be- 
©. lieve me, it is no trivial mortification” 
© for a heart vainly eſteeming itſelf lord 
© of it's liberty, and ſcorning the bond- 
© age of others, to find itſelf on a ſud- 


gen enthralled in the ſame chains, 


© and doomed to experience at once 
© the ſad effects of beauty and diſdain. 
© Bit ſince your generoſity is great 
© enough to ogize for him you 


©. ought rather to condemn; and, 
0 inklend of doing yourſelf juſtice for 


© my ſarcaſms againſt your paſſion for . 


© Angelica, you kindly offer me your 
- 7 will now inform you 
Nhat have been the means of producing 
“ſo total a "ay" my heart.” 

. © It is now ſcarcely a week ſince I 
© was 1 on Love, and his 
power. Vou remember what bitter 
* reflections I threw out againſt thoſe 
© who were weak enough to yield to 
© his ſway; and that you me, 
among other things, to take care, for 
that I ſhould he enſnared before I was 
c aware of it. You know how I put 
Love to defiance, and braved the 

fe beauties: 


placed i my own” ſtrength. Alas! 
y was the I; 


© liberty; Loyehadrefolved; on ie mor 


nion. 


o long 


© fuc 


& ofmy © 
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© row, to ponit we for ſo blameable 
* an indiffetence; and load me with 

© chains as beaiiteovs ay eruel. I hap- 
c that day to be in company with 


« perſons of either ſent the diſ - 
© courſe, which at firſt was —— at 
Power; 


© Jength fell upon Love, and 

© on the ao the fair-ſex; and the 
* aſcendency they gain over mankind, 
* Every one ſpoke his ſentiments on the 
« ſubject. I, who placed all my glory 
in braving love and beauty, fpoke my 
* natural ſentiments with the grea 

* unconcern imaginable ; and gave my- 
« ſelf no little trouble to defend my opi- 
I took a ure in coiliteſt; 

* with the fair the power they claim over 
© the heart; and boldly ayowed, in their 
© preſence, that it was to the weakneſs 
© and puſillanimity of mankind that 
Love was indebted for his conqueſts. 
I leave you, who are ſo well acquaiiite 
© with my ſentiments, to imagine | 
© that I aid on this occaſion, e 
* among the any who were fRiran- 
© gers to me, were altoniſhed at the pe 
*. cularity of my ſentiments, and looked 


upon me undoubtedly as 3 moſt ex- 
* traordinary perſonage. The moment 
« was now approaching which was to 


put a period to ſentimente ſoextrava- 
6 — and unnatural, and effect a ſtrange 
* revolution in my brealt. I was in the 
© very heat of my ment, when a 
. moſt exquiſtely beautiful, and 
as I had never beheld before, ad- 
© drefſed her diſcourſe to me; and look- 
ing at me with a fixed and ſerious eye 
aſked me, if T was well perſuaded-of 
what I kad faid? Oh, Don "Juan, 
what did 1 feel in that moment? what 
a conflict paſſed in my breaſt! 
I remained incapable of making any 
© reply, and felt at that inſtant a . 
© thing I bad never felt before. Her 
© beauty, heightened by a crimſon bluſh 
©. that overſpread her countehance, (per- 
hops, becauſe I at her with an 


emotion too eaſy to be remarked; an 
© which it was impoſſible for me to hide;) 


© the argument I had "maintained; 

© ſhort, love, pride, and indifference, 

«© raiſed ſuch a conflict in my ſoul, that 

© T knew not What T ought to reply. 

„While I — gaming at her in 

« raptures, 3 es happened 
mine, A. 8 xd rs dite 


© to. meet 'T rem 


rn rw OF-BEAUTY, 


21 


Ny and I was forced to confeſs, with 
« a bgh 

« 

F 


that Love-reign or. 


upon the earth, I at ed 
« No, Madam; and if. 1 i = 
« entertained ſo ſt a thought, im- 
et pute it nat ſo much to my inclination, 
« ig to the fatal error that has miſled 
% me. My crime was the effect of ig- 
« norance, I was never acquainted 
« with + gt Ne of 2 but eſteem 
« myſelf infinite in owing 
« . — 8 thoſe bright eyes. 
«, let Heaven be witneſs. of the 
90 N I utter! it is you that 
« have, in one moment, convinced me 
« of 92 and I _ RI 
« ledge I am not inſt your 
« charms. Permit — offer you an 
« heart over which you have triumphed; 
« and whoſe greateſt happineſs will 
«© ever conſiſt in endeavouring to merit 


et the eſteem of ſo accompliſhed a lady. 


„Jam ſenſible it is 2 you ac- 
% ceptance: the only favour Re 
s for is, that you will receive it as 

«4 humbleſt of your ſlaves; , too happy, 
* ſhould ys wretched . rg be ca- 
90 inſpiring you with ſome pi- 
8 
« taſk, to convince you of the ſincerity 
gf the flame that conſumes it. This 
© is, as near as I can recollect, the 
70 which the violence of my paſ- 
« Hon; dictated to me. I had y 
* thrown . myſelf at her feet, when ſhe 
* obliged me to ariſe; and, when I had 
* done ſpeaking, faid to me, with a 
«* countenance expreſſive of her ſurprize 
—»<- Surely, Sir, you give into the moſt 
4. violent extremities.. Since you have 
« kept your heart ſo long, you are wel- 
« come to keep it ſtill.” Then turning 
from me, ſhe directed her difcourſe to 
£ a friend that ſat next her, and left me 
in the embarraſſment in the 
© world. I had not — enough 2 
© att ſpeaking to her any more; 

9 1 took leave of the company, to 
reflect upon my adventure at leiſure. 
Lat firſt determined to lay my caſe 
© before you, and-iptzent your advice in 
5 thename of our friend{hip; but when 
I called to mind what had paſſed be - 


rde lore; harden wy wards 


+, 


* 
1 


{ 
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| rigour. Thus, my dear 
© friend, I have informed you of a ſecret 


« which I have ſo long time kept hidden 
from you; and alſo the motives that 
* en me to ſilence. I have every 
© day, ſince this change has beenwrought 
© upon me, paid a viſit to my miſtreſs, 
© to repeat to her the moſt 
* ſurances of my love and fidelity; but 
* ſhe only turns my paſſion into ridicule, 
© and enjoins me a cruel ſilence : ſo that 
© I have abandoned all hopes of ſucceed- 
© ing in my amour, and conſe | 
© all. hopes of future happineſs. Her 


emn af- 


* cruelty has not been capable of alter- 


ing my affection; and my bliſs is ſo 
2 — iately dependant on her ſmile, 
that I feel I muſt be for ever wretched, 
4 unleſs the deity, ſo juſtly offended. at 
the outrage offered to his divine power, 
* ſhould, in pity to my ſufferings, deign 
© to breathe into her breaſt. a ſpark of 
* love like mine.” Don Juan repeated 
to his friend, that he ought not to give 
way to deſpair, but endegvour'to com- 
fort himſelf in the pleaſing hope that he 
might yet conquer the inflexibility of 
his fair-one by the conſtancy of ths 


- 


flame. He added, that it was uſual with . 


the ladies to treat their lovers with diſ- 
dain; but that this conduct did not 

much from any diſlike they had 
to receive the addreſſes of their admĩters, 


as _— — motive, to make 
proof of the fincerity of their love. He 
then deſired to be — of the lady's 
name. Don Carlos told him her name 
was Lucinda, and that ſhe was a couſin 
of An 
to emp 


and ſaid he would make uſe of 


is in- 
tereſt with An 


lica, who, he donbted 


not, would willingly join with him in 


the ſame defi 
her with t 


z whoſe ſolicitations, to- 
merit and conſtancy vf 


perſon in hole favour: they 4 


be made, he was very well aſſured could 


vering in the rfe& amity for cue h 
other. Don Juan waited, immedigtely 
upon Angelica, to acquit himſel of the 


prowiſe ho had — and 


ica's, Don Juanpromited him 
y all the rhetorick he was maſter = 
of, to bring his amour to a happy ue; 


=> fail meeting © ans Arr 

They parted upon this, having firſt ma 

the moſt — 2 —— of. pes ſe- 
pe 5 
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the — hither longed it in 
| herbrealt, to pield-to-more tender demi. ladies 


of Angelica — which had been 
* and mus became 
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2 TE e e ven 
enrpprods CHALDEAN,, | _ 
„aan eee Aﬀtchory, 
| my bx. PERCIVAL... e eee 


. „ 
7 -v 


Chaldean geaſant was condufting 
A a goat to t e cy of Bagdat, Me 

was mounted an an aſs; and the — 
follo wet him, witha bell fy 

Riss neck. I fhallelltheſe: — 
aid he to himſelf, for thirty pieces of 
7 ſiſwer. With this money I an pur- 
© chaſe a new turban, and à rich wveſt- 


convinced "him tis error, and 
dered him fenfible of the mal 
eafure wortals are capable 


— — charms; Nabel 
ves with leaſure united to huf- 


© ment of taffety, which I will die with * Along 


s a ſafþ of purple ſilk. The young 
S + damels will the then ſmile more —— 
J ably upon me, and I ſhall be the ſiueſt 
's man at the moſque. 

While che peaſant was thus antici 
ing in idea his future 8 t 


| artipl. togues concerted a üratagem to hi 


plunder Mm of this" treaſures. As he breathleſs, 
l one of them flipped 

dif the bell neck of the gont; 

and kaſtening „without 


ceived, to the hr the, afs, — 
away hie booty. Phe man riding upon 


bell; continued, to muſe, without the 
ion of the loſs which he had 


ESE. It 


_— * 8 
* 1 wy wv » - 


Aſs, and hearing the found of the di 


turn ohh is 8 a 


comp | tamentations 
4. Pot man," who fatcbyothe 2 
well. He turned wont of the ay! th 


| qa of Gr ike 


= 


Siſthepoorrieh, ws 4 — 
of voice, .I was —— 
A droppen into Me witer u — 


7 of mart 5 1 8 | 


<©T thall*be pot to deach, 


fuſpi- | 


. Er Tar fo'valuable a 
| ure 
Auto the well, in arch 44 ö 


cried the fant, aſtoniſhed at 7 | 
3 0 ' 
A deep,” c the 


© you undertake this kind office for me, 
n reward 'you with thirty 


l of * "The In On 


ity 
„ © and T  Chaldean duped of all his — 
eu neither dive nor 9 Bat will. and hehattened back to his 


— t ock, veſt, 
pe = 


—— — — 
ES 


plunj — — .— in ſearch 6 
the 9 who wes 


no other covering than a 5 
— — wack dy 


SAPPHIRA. 


A TALE TOO TRUE, 


AMING s a paſſion fatal to 
8 when too far indulg- 

; when once it takes poſſeſſion of 
EE how difficult is it to ſtop it's 
[s!” But the love of gaming in 
male breaſt is frequently attend- 


* Wich — ces peculiarly un- 


Mae nowing narrative, I 
. 


ire for the triteneſs of 
hits, e her real name 


y confirming the truth 
tenfleffieſes ta her relations, was 
arent from a —— family in the 

of "Wight. Was a 
8 hut, on the death of her filter, 
derame uu beireſs with a large fortune. 
The was gay, generous, and good natur- 
ed; but Her garety ſometimes bordered an 
Eu par 1 nem _ often car- 

to exttav ce, A good na- 
ture was — — benevolence 
chan judgment. Aud tothis, that 


Or yaa, was — hn ting can eg, 
7 . 


Venn all ber beauty, thawerer, * 
all her amiable goalifeations, 


no ceconomiſt : in relieving the Amsel 
of others, ſhe rather conſidered the con- 
dition of their circumſtances, than the 
ſituation of her own affairs. 

At the age of eighteen, (what a den- 
— 107 in female life!) ſhe was 
conſtantly ded withadmirers; am 
fo highly — with adulation, that the 
4 ſhe could never be 
and never diſtteſſed. There re 8 
girls Who think in the ſame un 
many girls are, therefore, difappo 

Among thoſe who 
cle of 8 4 s admirers, Loreneo was 


Med with ſtriking marks ofher 
— s 


Lorenzo 'had 
might have made a conſp ſpicuous figure in 
the pal ite world, and with which de 
might have proved an honour to human 
nature; but he rendered bimſelf, fer 
want of proper « exertion, the — — 
dempftible being in the univerſe. 


of an amcrous 


compaſſionate diſpoſitidn; he was frienił. 


iy, ant! beneficem: dut "His ove, his © 7 


N „ his friendſhip, and His 
— ll 'wantonly indtlget, all — 
to exceſs. Whatever pa fon arracked 
bim, took full A him; —— 
mate no ae nor — 
N venees. Hewat fratu 
* 


_ 


Rn und, while he 


mane; | 


appeared in * ir- 


parts with which the 


- 
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| BREW NOVELIST'S: MAGAZINE, 
, „ Bapphira had, Tam willi g to believe, det | her pa 5 
when ſhe firſt encouraged t addrefſes 3 

| —.— no other wew than of . 


pending the preſent time gone herſelf to à Rate, of _ indigence, .la& 
(his company. But ſhe encouraged thoſe giyenher an education ſuitable- Bet 
- +nddrefſes too much for her own peace; fortune. | „ 
while her thoughts were employed Luckily, in the midſt of her diftreſſes, 
about felicity, diſſipation only engro the colonel was ſo charmed with, her ac- 
attention. By the imprudence of his compliſhments, as well as her nal 
condutt, his debts amounted to ſuch. a beauties, that he removed her from the 
# Conkiderable ſum, that his creditors ar- protectiam of her |; 
reſted him. He at firſt endeavoured to 
,conceal his ſituation from his miſtreſs; 
but he, in a little time, having diſ- 
covered. the priſon into which he had 
been thrown, inſtantly formed, the raſh 
teſolution of ſilencing all his creditors, 


genteelly in St — — 
very in St. James's . 
He did not, however, enjoy her company 
there long, for he was hurried away to 
America; but he left her a bank · note 
when he took leave of her, and parted 
with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of perpetual 
affection. \ 4 : ; 
After the colonel's „Lady 
Harmall often called at Sapphira's lodg- 
. but ſhe never would ſee a woman 
had, under the maſk of friendſhip 
and hoſpitality, ated the infamous parts 
of a ſharper and a bawd. "She was al- 
ways denied; and, by this conduct, diſ- 
covered her contrition for her paſt-fol- 
lies. Indeed, ſhe truly repented of them; 
and would never, perhaps, have increaſ- 
ed their number, Fad not Lorenzo, in 
whole favour her tender heart firſt felt 
the ſoft emotions of love, come acciden- - 
tally in her way, after having been many 
years abroad to retrieye his embarraſſed 


ws. ; 


- by ſatisfying their demands, This in- 
te generoſity 


— 


eet exertion of her o far 
exhauſted her fortune, that the found 
herſelf in very narrow circumſtances; 
and had the additional mortitication to 
feel, that the diſeſteem of her acquain- 
tance, which all her attractions were un- 
able to preſerve, increaſed in i 
to the diminution of her fortune. 
Sapphira, in her reduced ſituation, 
through the beauty of her perſon, and the 
ſimplicity of her manners, was preſſingl 
Invited to live with the well-known Lady 
Harmall, quite upon an agreeable foot- 
ing. Sapphira thought herſelf honoured 
by the „and embraced it; but 
very ſoon, by the artifices of her lady- 
ſhip, who was ſtrongly addicted to gam- 
ing, and not a little inclined to amorous 


the meeting forta- 


connections, being drawn. in to play 
and fri — hong 9 of ber re- 


maining el ſhe found 1 + al. 8 
together ant on her iÞ's 
liberafit Lops which, however, e 41 
found ſhe ſhould not be entitled. with- 
out adding guilt to folly. But between 
poverty and proſtitution there was, in 
Jer 12 no 2 Fl 
avoid the former, therefore, ſhe ſub- 
mitted to the ——— F 
To the payment of a debt of honour 
contracted by her ering Sapphira's 
character was ſacrificed to Colo Dan- 


e ing t mo- 

ment, when a violent knock at the door 

alarmed Lorenzo; but it alarmed Sap- 

phiĩra more. She knew it was the colo- 

nel's. She knew his fiery temper, and 

ſhe dreaded the conſequences. She had 

reaſon to dread them. She would have 

ſecreted Lorenzo in a cloſet; but he had 

too much ſpirit to deſert the of love, 
and therefore kept his ground till the 
enemy arrived. 


* 


ger, who would not be ſatisfied without 
the poſſeſſion of thoſe, charms which he 
had, in the days of Sapphira's proſperity, 
unſucceſsfully attacked. Lady Harm- 


all, by the molt infernal aſfiduities and 


contrivances, made her a victim to his 


ö and without money? 
might have worked,” it w 


be fad, for an honeſt cabfitende,* She 


might have done ſo, had ſhe been pru« 


The interview may be eaſily imagine$ 
The colonel, —— _ JA queſtion, 
upon Sap- - 

* — IM 
at tho 


after having fixed his 

ira, in a manner the 
Rood, drew. Lorenzo's 
ſame- inſtant, flew from it's ſcabbard, 


T... Eo mrs ref  olþCcCcca cl artLC.C.@C.ona..zczS 2 


She threw herſelf between them, in order 


to prevent their hoſtile intentions, b 


— 


* 
ee 


Pe” * e N 
. i» 


R. Richmore, the elder, bad been 

&A an eminent Spaniſh merchant ; 
he, was. a man of confiderable fortune, 
od ſenſe, and great benevolence. He 
retreated from: buſineſs in the prime 

of his life, in order to ſpend the remamder 
of it in a philoſophical reticement, aud in 
tivating the talents of an only, ſon, 
whom he loved with uncommon tender- 
neſs... T be mother of Frederick, this fa- 
vourite boy, died before he reached his 
tenth year; and in her laſt moments re- 
commended him to the · protection of his 
father in ſo affecting a manner, that the 
old gentleman 
ting into tears whenever he after - 
wards reſſected on the circumſtance. 


After à proper preparatory education, 
Frederick was placed as a ſtudent in the 
Temple; not that he bad any particular 


attachment to the profeſſion 
but becauſe his father had great 8 
tions of advancing. him conſiderably in 
that department, from his intereſt with 
many of the firſt characters ainoug the 
gentlemen of the long wbe. 
2 * at college * ſhewn 
great quickneſs, s,. and a ſingular 
attention to his fuckes, 
into the diſſipated company of the pne- 
e e 
uit 5 $ his primary object : 
he . maſquerades, balls, and 
other publick places; and, unhappil 
getting acquainted with a certain iſh 
Count, was introduced to the ing- 
table; where, not being able to obtain 
money ſufficient to repair his loſſes, out 
of the genteel income Mr. Richmore al- 
lowed him, he was reduced to apply for 
caſhto ſeveral of his acquamtance. The 
unfortunate ſituation he had broughthim- 
ſelf into. could not be kept long a ſecret 
from his father, who remonſt with 
him in ſevere terms on the impro- 
priety of his conduct. Frederick pro- 
miſed amendment; and his affectionate 
parent paid his debts, and forgot his ex 


+ But, as a young man 


travagancies 
has once contrafted bad habits cannot di- 


NN of them withaut the utmoſt 
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- wiſhed to reclaim his fon. 
d not refrain from 


the law, 


on deing thrown 


4 


FI. $1# » 


into the ſame vices which had given his. 
father ſo much uneafineſs, old 
tleman communicated the cauſe of 
is ſorrow, when he heard of hie fon 
ſecond defection, to his triend Mr. Cell 
bridge, who had ſtood ſponſor to the 
diſſipated youth. This gentleman had 
been bred to the bar, and had made a. 
figure in the ſenate, as well as in West- 
minſter Hall: he poſſeſſed a ſound judg-. 
ment, aiſiſted by. great experience and 
obſervation of the world; he had a great 
eſteem for Mr. Richmore, and earneſtly, 
Frederick, about this period, had ac-, 
cidentally got acquainted with an ami- ©, 
able young woman, Miſs Fanny Finch; 
who, though poſſeſſed of no great for- 
tune, had an uncommon ſhare of mierit,. 
good-natute, and virtue. Her mother. 
was the widow of a field officer, and 
had nothing but ber penſion to. ſubſiſt 
on, except the intereſt of two thouſand 
pounds, which her late huſband had left 
ally between her ard his daughter. 
he embarraſſments Fiederick had in- 
volved himſelf in, he took great pains t 
keep from the knowledge of Mrs. Finch. 


That lady, howeyer, ſoon learned the 


true ſtate of his affairs ; and, as he had 
made pretenſions of a very ſerious nature 
to her daughter, prudently inſiſted on her 
breaking off all acquaintance with him: 
in the firſt place, becavſe- he could not 
vindicate herſelf in allowing Fanny-to 
receive his addreſſes without the Kno. 
ledge of bis father; and, ſecondly, 4 
ſhe had good reaſon to believe he was 
little hetter than a profligate..  . ©” 
Affairs were in this fituation when 
„ —— «for ode fm af 
ve bun pound zin conſequence of 
a bond he had pris. , favour of one 
of his rakiſh acquaintanith, who had been 


obliged to leave the kingdom a ſhort 4 


time before. He was immediately car 
ried to a ſpunging bouſe, till he could 
ſettle the matter. From this plac he 
diſpatched Bruſh, a lad who had lived 
with him from the time be left ſchool, 
to ſych of his acquaintance as he thoughy, _ 
were mot likely 10 ſerve him in, this di- 


La 


* 


— ² F EO 


e 


wr, wu, © yt. wi 


. — 
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_ © him, but hat his e 


but every one to whom he 
ple ex nero he himſelf from grming th 
he requeſted, and convinced b 
how little — profeſſions of — 
run of mankind are to be:depended 
in the hour of cbſtreſs. What, 
erpocted from the friendſhi 


© Bs 


5. ! 


roar ron * ſums, Rl te 
tainers againſt him for the money. 

He ſpent two days in confiuetient de- 
fore hie facher heard of his misfortune;- 
a — en length underſtood from the 
en bz by his ſervant; Sho; 


12 maſter's mind in * 
fare; was alurmed for 


con 0 1 dene g 
2 the whole en the old gentle-- 


' caesar Brut 
the intelligence; and, as well — 
chimore; 2 u 
ly what had atter 
feparing to fly to the bailiffs im- 
wei , when Mr, Cellbridge intreat- 
to liſten to a few words in pri- 
— , mutting the door of ms 
I have e to propoſe, my 
e fays he, which I flatter 
* a change for the 
8 es in your unthinking boy. Von 
ahne already; paid a great deal of mo- 
I ney for him; your property is chiefly 
in the tocks ; and be is by no means 
certain hom moch it amounts to: let 
him ſuppoſe you are not able to © 
ve 
oe y impairtd your fortune. This 
ehaviour, perhaps, may work a 4 
formation. We oy d from 
© ſervunt: D ſorry 2 is 
6 for witat is 7 Aer ene wh 
2 + his conneffions with bad x 
© think he has still fore remains of ho- 
* nour and duty, and may, N 


9 treatment, 
—— 
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im after tex 


ee ou 


man appeared thunderſtruek at 
ke _— which, like'ths hal — # and b 


1 2 exclaimed ' 


attended Mr. Cellbridge to 
rarer houſe; where that ck 
animadſertin rede- ' 
12 hits of his fa- . 


8 incapacity to diſch the de- 
mands upon him. The — 


y E400 


rick's cond 


the afforance ———— of his fa- 
ther's narrow circunſtanres. 


re Bruff _= 1  diffeſſed at 
percei Is 'ma uflected; 
and, ir- — ſoothe 88 
his having, met Mrs. Finch's maid char 
morning, who enquired particularly :f- 
ter him, and her miitreſs 
much lamented thtat rhe pecbli 'of 
her mother's difpofition had obliged her 
to refuſe his viſits. This piece 
of information: procured an interval of 
eaſe to the mind of -Frederick; and he 
ſoon after difpatched an” a nate 
epittle to Mifs Fanny, and another to? 
Mrs. Pinch, requeſting, as he wut de- 
termined to reform his conduct mat his“ 
viſits might be permitted as ofoal. 

By fome means, the of Mr.“ 
Richmore's bad circumſtances had reuch- 
ed the cars of fevers tradeſmen ro hom 
Frederick was con ; 
who preſſed him very 
ney. . His mability to difcharge their. 
demand s threw. hint into 4 ſeries of re- 
2 which made him a& Fe one 

fol his reuſon. Byoffr enden 
vou to comfort. him, bat in vam, 
the onfortunate 
there is N. Hp o miſerable 2 


Rec as nryſelf) F love 


father, — the cauſe of his 


2 propoſal; and Bruth immedi- yo and for what? For blindly giv- 


$— 


* 


4 


< fools, whom I deſpiſe} and hunting 
r, in The 
2 

a prey to remorſe 
« with the Joſs of fortune, character, 
JJ. A Ae DO 
His faithful ſervant began to — 
bend Frederick's diſtreſſes would aff; 
his reaſon; and haſted to Mr. Cellbridge, 
to whom 'he mentioned his ſuſpicions. 


As that gentleman had a high opinion 
of the Weyrity 21 


and acuteneſs of this 


affectionate valet, he thought it neceſ- 
fary to let him into the plan he had: laid 
gentle- 


in _ to rn iy Boy) 
man cl as c a 

uſeful — A on this occahon. The 
ates thrown into a 'of 


temnly iſed to do every thing in his 
— 3 eee 6f the 
t, which Mr. Richmore and his 
iend had determined to bring to a 
riod with the utmoſt expedition, as Fre- 
derick ſhewed the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of 
being a ſincere penitent. | 
During the abſence of Bruſh, Frede- 
rick h 
not only his ſword, watch, &c, but the 


teſt of his wearing a [ 
which, ite aſtoniſhment of 15 chful 
the purchaſer and his men were 


valet, 
packing up at his return to the Temple, 


Heaven! Sir;* ſaid Bruſh, © what. 


is the meaning of this? ! I am diſ- 
* poling of my cloaths,” replied his ma- 
ſer, wildly, *© to ſatisfy, in ſome , 
© the harpies that torment me, leſt my 
© poor father ſhopld be called on to pay 
© them.” Bruſh took an opportunity to 
follow the ſaleſman, who had bought 
the things for about a fourth of 
their value, and acquainted him that his 
maſter was nun campos, and therefore 
his bargain was void, Mr. Cellbridge 
_ up i the ny time, and pre- 
val on man, ror A Proper tut , 
to ſend the cloaths to his — Lis: 
coln's Inn Fields. He had got a liſt, 
from Bruſh, of Frederick's debts; had 
privately ſent for his creditors, and diſ- 
charged them all: but, inſtead of put - 
ting the young gentleman out of his 
pain, by acquainting him with: this cir= 
 cumſtance, as his fond father would 

have done, be determined to make him 
believe he was more cloſely beſet than 
on and accordingly hired half a do- 


U 1 5 
— 


RR DIBEKAL  ARTIPICE. © 
* ing ind the ttravagances of a herd of 
har, 2 
A er — — 


on being let into the ſecret; and ſo- 


ſent for a ſaleſman, and ſold 


power to ſhew my du 


219 


2en ill-looking fellows to paſs conſtam- 
ly before his windows... * | , 


Soon after Fredericks cloaths hat 
been carried” off, he received a polite... _ 
ny her daughter and herſelf © 


to acc 
to Ranelagh that evening; a circum- 
ſtance which he could ene com 

wich from the dilpoſal of bis wurd - 


e. This added ſo much to his dif- 


treſs, that We grew ou 3- and 
Bruſh having 5 ed his 3% aqua Mr. 
Cellbridge in the next room, according 


rer 
Frederick had given undoubted e 5 
n 
d 


of the fincerity of his repentance, 

to adminiſter ſome relief. Sir," fai 
be, <do not deſpair; Mr. Gamble, who 
© you know ran away, and left you o 
y the five hundred 1. for him, 


0 returned to loaded wih 


© caſh. | I met him, Sir, juſt now, and 
© told him how much you had ſufferet 
| © upon his account, on which he gave 


© me theſe _ Here the arch lad 
produced ſix bank notes of a hundred 
unds each, which had been given him 

y Mr. Richmore. Out of the latter, 
ſays he, Mr. Gamble defires you wilt 
© take the expences of the arreſt,” It 


was ſome time before Frederick could 


believe he was awake. He turned the 


notes over and over, and at length eried— _ 


© Thank. God, 1 now have it in my 
to my dear 
father. Here, Bruſh, feal up theſe 
© five notes directly; fly to my father's 
* houſe, and give them into his own 
© hands, They require no anſwer, and 


are the leaft reſtitution I can at preſent 


© make him for the immenſe trouble and 
© expence I have colt him. This ſup- 


© ply, ſmall as it is, may perhaps mi- 

4 ile to his preſent want.. 

At this inſtant à loud 1 | 
ſh 


heard at the door; which, when 
opened, two porters entered with the 
apparel, &c. which Frederick 1 
were diſpoſed of to the ſaleſman. What 
© means this? ſays he. Why, Sir,” 
replied Bruſh, *-a worthy gentleman, 
finding Mr, Staytape had got an ex- 
6 cellent bargain, 
© perty of him, an 
© make uſe of it for the 
* ſame good 
the lad, © has 
here are receipts in full from every 
ene of your + on; You impo 
: : | n 


preſent. 


3 the. pro- 
defires ' you will. 


man; too, Sir, continued + 
paid all your debts, ang 


— 
.* 
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' criad hes © What © ov power to whth,'- 
talk. H Your - Ke he lyk na Ne Colbie 


father!” ex 7 nd, if * the Gnalleſt objectio 
5 all % her, 1 Pl „ on my honour 
„ver to tom th 2 

lc, Frederick was obliged to acquieſce; 
dk and they all L Lincola's un 

| ields, where Mr. Cellbridge.introduced 
ak in- the young & Finch 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER, 
BY HENRY PIELDING, ESQ. 
l ner ee ere Hot, | 
mir PROFANE BASCALL. 


La 
the c 

their own a&ions, I may poſſibly be iu- markable for it's pleaſant Gtuation, and 

duced, by the ſame fort of vanity as the abliging behaviour of the landlord 

| ave ere who, mough a downright ruſtick, had 

| ery well ſa- an aukward fort of politeveſs, ariſing 

tisfied with you for my judge; and, if from his good-nature, chat was: very 


you ſhot proper to 8 pleaſing ; | 
notice of the hint I have here ſent you — 2 was a ſort of -brerding 
all con. incnt undreſſed. As I intended e anake a 
correſpondent, but that you are a judi- pretty long = next day, I roſe 
; 1 


| „ however, I muſt ſay, that Im minary the fun ſet out on his court; 
. never better pleaſed than when Ife ex- which, by the bye, is oneof the fivelt 

tdinary abilities employed in the ſup- fights the eye can behold ; . 
Ws e 8 
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TAI TOWN TRAVELLER, 


thing ſeldom feen by people of faſhion, 
unleſ$ it be at the theatre at Covent 
Garden, I could not help laying fome 
ſtreſs upon it here, The kitchen in this 
inn was a very pleaſant room; I therefore 
called for ſome tea, i 

window, that I might enjoy the pro- 


two miles below it, meadows, enlivened 
with a variety of cattle, and adorned 
with a greater variety of flowers, firſt 
caught my fight. At the bottom of this 
vale ran a river, which ſeemed to promiſe 
cooInefs and refreſhment to the thi 
cattle. Theeye was next preſented wi 


fields of corn that made a kind of an 


bare was terminated by a wood, 
at the top of which appeared a verdant 
hill, ute as it were in the clouds, 


where the fun was juſt arrived, and peep- 
ing over the fummit, which was at that 


time covered with dew, gilde4 it over 
with his rays, and terminated my view 
in the moſt le manner in the 
world. In a word, the e t ümpli- 
city of every object round me, filled 
heart with ſuch gratitnde, and furni 
my mind with ſuch pleaſing meditations, 
- made = — Heaven I was born. 
ut this ſtate of joyous t illity was 
not of long duration : I dan karg. be- 
n my breakfaſt, —_ ears were 
aluted with a yung whittle, and the 
noiſe of a pair of ſlippers defeending the 
ſtair- caſe; and, ſoon after, I be a 
contraſt to my former proſpe&, being a 
very beauiſh gentleman, with a hu 
laced hat on, as big as Piſtol's in the 
play; a wig ſomewhat diſhevelled; and 
a face, which at once gave you a perfect 
idea of emptineſs, aſſurance, and mtem- 
perance: his eyes, which before were 
ſcarce open, he fixed on me with a ſtare 
which teſtified furprize; and his coat was 
immediately” thrown open, to diſplay a 
very bandfome ſecond-hand gold-laced 
waiftcoat, In one hand he had a pre 
ſaddle- bags, and in the other a han 
of _ ſize; both of which, with a 
16— — you, he placed on a 
air: then advancing towards the land- 
lord, who was ſtanding by me, he ſaid 
© By G=, landlord, your wine is dam- 
© nably ſtrong VE] don't know re- 
ied the landlord; * it is generall 
* reckoned pretty good, for] live all 


— 


n 


taking ih 


N21 
< from London. Pray, who is: 
* wine-merchant?* fays the man of i 


1 
1 
Ended * a8 if 1 thou not know 


our outs ' 


s than you country puts I who 
* have lived in London all my life-time 


pi to the kitchen-door, with au au- 
ible voice he called the oftler; and, in 
a very ho ul — faid— DES 
8 r , cock-eyed fon a 
0 dach, —— my boots! Did not 
you hear me call? Then turning tb 
the landlord, ſaid Faith, that Mr. 
s* What-de-callum, the excifeman, is a 
* dd jolly fellow P—< Yes, Sir, fays 
the land ee 
man.“ But, ſays ern © as 
e for that ſch66Imaſter; he is the queereſt 
„bitch 1 ever ſaw; de logks as if ha 


© could not ſay bok to 223 
« don't know, 87, fays the 


# 
© he is-xeckoned ti be a deſperate good 


© feoll 


about us, and'the pentry likes 
« ki avds the 


vaſtly; for he. underſta 


© meaſurement of land and "timber; . 


© knows how t make dials, and ſuck 
© thipgs; and, for cyphering, few ca 
©* quit-do'en."'—* 8 ” ſays the gent 


man, * he does look like % ins _. 
0 deed; for lie did not Seals — 
all laſt night.” ö 


Th now pro- 
duced es 1 the gentleman 

hand, and having placed 
1 * ce be 2 


* : > 
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| ing ſpeech: : 

2 "Ds I tell you plainly, that if 
1 yĩou plague me ſo damnably as you did 

* yeſterday morning, by G Il com- 
mit you tothe flames I Stab my vitals! 
* as my Lord Huntingdon ſays in the 


© play.* He then looked full in my face; 


and aſked the landlord if he had ever theref 


been at Drury Lane playhouſe; which he 
- anſwered in the negative. What!“ 
ſays he, © did you never hear talk of Mr. 
©. Garrick — King Richard ?'—* No, 


Sir,“ ſays che landlord. By G==,? , 


ſays the gentleman, * he-is the cleyereſt 
4 fellow in England l' He then ſpopted 
a ſpeech ack on Kong Richard, which 


% Give me an horſe, Ke. 
12 ſays he, that is juſt like Mr. | 


1 » 

. © Garrick." Having pleaſed himfelf 
vaſtly with this performance, he ſhook 
the landlord hand with great good - 
humour; and fſaid-— By G—, you 
© ſeemto be an honeſt fi , and good 
© blood; if you'll come and ſee me in 
London, Fell give you ſkin-full 
©. of wine, and treat you with a play and 


. © a wench every night you ſtay. I'll. 


cho you how it is to live, my boy! 
But here, bring me ſome paper, my 
4 — come, let's have one of your love- 
© letters to air my boots. Upon which, 
the landlord preſented him with a piece 
of an old newſpaper. D— 
the gentleman, * this is not half enough; 
have you never a Bible or Common 
© Prayer-book in the houſe? Half a 
© dozen chapters of Geneſis, with a few 
4 prayers, make an excellent fite in a 
_ © pair of boots! Oh! Lord forgive 

you ſays the landlord; *: ſure yon 
* would not burn ſuch books as thoſe?” 
| —* No!" cries the ſpark, © where was 
you born? Go into a ſhop in London, 
and buy ſome butter, or a quartern of 


© tea, and then you'll ſee what uſe is 


© made of theſe books. Aye, fays 
the landlord, © we have a ſaying here in- 


our country, that *Tis as ſure as the 


« devil is in London;“ and, if he was 
© not there, they could not be ſo wicked 
L ; 
Here a country fellow, who had been 

ſtanding up in one corner of the kitchen 

. of cold bacon and beans, and 

w obſerved, trembled at every oath 

this ſpark ſwore, took his diſh and 

and marched out of the kitchen, fearing, 

' ns I afterwards learnt, that the houſe 
would fall down about his ears ; for hg 


u, ſays. 


went 


x 1 1 2 ; 
DR : 49F.. 0 o 4 
* 4 
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friends, was ſure, he faidschat wan in the gold-- 
The young 


laced _ was the 2 Ea | 

k, having now diſplayed all his wit 
= | Eng ne) — his talents to 
the utmoſt, thought he had ſufficiently 
recommended himſelf to my favour, and 
convinced me be was a gentleman : he 
ore, with an air, addreſſed himſelf 


ta me, and aſked me which way I was 


travelling; to which I gave him no an- 
ſwer. e then exalted his voice; but, 
on my, continuing ſilent, he aſked the 
landlord if I was deaf: upon which, 
the landlord told him he did not believe 
the gentleman was dunch, for that he 
talked very well juſt now. The man of 
e jw in the landlord's ear, and 
ſaid . I ſuppoſe he is either a parſon ot 
©. a fool. He then drank a dram, ob- 
ſerving, that a man ſhould not cool too 
faſtʒ paid fix more than his reckon- 
ing, called for his horſe, gave the oſtler 
a klin , and galloped out of the inn, 
thoroughly ſatisfied that we all agreed 
with him in thinking him a clever fel. 
low, and a man of great importance. 
The landlord, ſmiling, took up his 
money, ſaid he was a comical gen- 
tleman; but that it was a thouſand pities 
he ſwore ſo much: if it was not for that, 
he was a very good cuſtomer, and. as 
generous as a prince; for that, the night 
before, he had treated every body in the 
houſe, I then aſked him if he knew 
that comical gentleman, as hecalled him. 
© No, really, Sir, ſaid, the landlord; 
* though, a gentleman was ſaying laſt 
© night, that he was a ſort of a rider, or 
* rideout, to a linen-draper at London. 
This I have ſince found to be true; for 
having . occaſion to buy ſome cloth, 1 
week intoa linen-draper's ſhop, 
in which I found a young fellow, whoſe 
decent behaviour, and plain dreſs, ſhewed 
he was a tradeſman. b looking full 
in his face, I thought I had ſeen it be- 
fore; nor was it long before I recollect- 
ed where it was, and that this was the 
ſame beau I had met with in Somerſet - 
ſhire. The difference, in the ſame perſon, 
in London where he was known, and 
in the country where he was a ſtranger, 
was bevond exprefſionz and, were it not 
impertinent to make obſervations to 
yous I could enlarge upon this ſort of 

viour; for I am firmly of opinion, 
that there is neither ſpirit por good ſenſe 
in oaths, nor any wit or humour in 
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BEGGAR Au HIS DOG. 


THE" BEGGAR AND HtS DOG. | 
X SENTIMENTAL SKETCH, _ 
1 


. AFTER THE MANNER OF STERNE. 
frau FROM THE FRENCH. \ — 4 
| BY 'FRANCIS ASHMORE, ES. 


C Y. good friend,” faid I, I have 
© nothing to give you.“ This 

was addrefſed to a poor old man in rags, 
who had ee 65 the coach-door, 
with his red night-cap in his hand. His 
lips were ſilent; but his eyes and his 
attitude aſked for charity. He had a 
dog with him; and the dumb wretch, 
as well as his maſter, kept his eyes 
fixed on me, and ſeemed to joĩu in ſolicit- 
ing ſome relief, - _- 12 
_ © T have nothing!” faid I, a ſecond 
time. 2 9+ 24 

It was a lye, and betrayed want of 
feeling. I bluſhed at having told it. 
« But,' I conſoled myſelf, © theſe men- 
© dicants are ſo troubleſome !* This one, 
however, was not ſo, * God preſerve 
« you!” ſaid he, humbly, and retired. 
- © Holloa ! ho! holloa ! horſes in a mo- 
ment: A berlin had juſt driven up. 
The poſtilions were all in motion. The 
beggar and his dog advanced ; obtained 
no relief; and again retired without a 
murmur. | | 
A man who has juſt ated improperly, 
would be ſorry to ſee another perſon, in 
the ſame ſituation, behave better than 
himſelf.” Had the travellers in the berlin 
beſtowed any thing on the beggar, I 
believe it, would have given me ſome 
pain. After all, thought I, theſe 
people are much richer than me; and 
ſince Good God! exclaimed I, 
is their inhumanity an excuſe for 
© mine?” This idea ſet me at variance 
Dich myſelf. I looked after the poor 
man, as if I wiſhed to call him back. 
He was reſting himſelf on a ſtone ſeat; 
and his 4 the before him, with bis 
head on his maſter's knees, who con- 
tinued to ſtroak his faithful companion 
without paying me the ſmalleſt atten- 
tion. | i 
On the ſame ſeat was a ſoldier, whoſe 
duſty ſhoes proclaimed him a traveller. 
He had laid his knapſack on the ſeat, 
between himſelf and the beggar z and, 


-finely 


©© brother, to man 


on his knapſack, his hat and ſword. 
He was wiping his forehead with his 
hand, and ſeemed to be taking breath, 


that he might proceed on his journey. 
His dog—for he, too, had a dog—was 


— peſide him, and regarded all who 
paſſed by with a haughtineſs which 
contraſted the humility of the 


beggar's. He ſeemed conſcious that he 


was a ſoldier's dog. 


This ſecond animal made me more 
attentive to the firſt; which was an ugh 
little black'cur, extremely-bare of hair. I 
was aſtoniſhed that the old man, reduced 
to ſach diſtreſs, ſhonld ſhare with fo ill - 
favoured a companion his ſcanty and 
uncertain ſubſiſtence. 


to my wonder, 


© of all animals ' ſaid I to myſelf; 
thou art a companion, a friend, and a 


© tinueſt to love him not the leſs for his 


© misfortanes; thou alone for{akeſt him” 


« not in his diſtreſs; and it is from 
© thee only that the poor do not meet 
* with diſdain ! Who, then, abandoned, 
© like this gar, by his fellsw-crea- 
© tures, would 
© friend !? | 

At this inſtant, a window of the berlin 


was let down, and ſome remains of cold / 


meat, on which the travellers had break- 
faſted, fell from the carriage. The two 
dogs ſprung forward : the berlin drove 
away ; and one of them was cruſhed be- 
neath the wheel—It was the beggar's 


The animal gave a cry—it was his 
laſt. The poor old man haſtened to his 
affiſtance, overwhelmed with the deepeſt 
diftreſs. He did not : alas! he 
could” not. Honeſt P cried I. 
He looked ſorrowfully round. I threw 
him a crown piece. He ſuffered the 
crown. to roll by him, as if unworthy of 


his attention. He only thanked me by 
| an” 


Thou alone con- 


— 


But the mutual 
kindneſs of their looks ſoon put an end 
O thou the moſt 
© amiable, the fondeſt and moſt faithful 


not wiſh for ſuch a 
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as he took his 


mam s hand, and walk 


— 
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an affetionate inclination of his head, 
dog in his are. 
My friend, faid the ſoldier, hold 


ing out his hand, with the money. which 


he had picked up; © the worthy 


man gives you this. Heis very. happ , 
© he % but every boy © net Gt 


1 have only a dog: you have loft 


1 yours; mine is at your ſervice.” Say- 

ing this, he tied round his dog's neck a 

ſmall cord, which he put into the old 
„ e 


* 
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Heaven reward thee!* cried the good 
and grateful beggar, an his knees, and 
extending his ds towards his bene- 
factor. ſoldier. ſtill went on, leaving 


the poor old man in a tranſport of gra- 


But lis bleſſings and mine will fol- 
low him wherever he goes. © Good, 
* and gallant fellow,” ſaid I, © what am 
I, compared with thee? I have only 
* given this unfortunate man money, 
* but thou. haft Teſlorek to bim 2 
«© friend Y- "2 | 


SLAVE o SENSUALITY; . 


FATAL EFFECTS OF INDULGING THE PASSIONS. 
A MORAL STORY, 


FROM THE FRENCH 


S Wore not always the black round 


wig in which you ſee-me, nor was 


F always ſubje& to that abſence of mind 
_ with which at preſent I am reproached. 


n my infancy I was very pretty, at 
lot aceording to my mother, who pre- 
tended I was too pretty for a boy; I 
own, nobody elſe ever reproached me 
with this fault. Be that as it will, 1 
was an only child; and my mother, who 
had reflected but little on education, 
bumoured and ſpoilt me, inſomuch that 
at nine years old I was one of the moſt 


froward, miſchievous, little boys, you 


have ever ſeen. I was idle, headſtrong, 
turbulent, and teazing; I aſked a thou- 
fand queſtions, and never liſtened to an 
anſwer; I would neither learn any thing, 
nor do any thing, except tattoing 
my drum, and whiſtling my fife. No 
tutor would ſtay with me half a year 
and as I had already driven away three 


Abbẽs, my mother at laſt conſented to 


ſend me to college. 
I was then in. my eleventh year, and 


"wept much at leaving my home and my 


ents; for, notwithſtanding my follies 
SE Tiods med hows, Ain 
I came'to ſchool, however, I was not 
bus | cone ſer myſelf in 8 ſine houſe, 
ſurrounded by boys who all ſeemed 
Full of wizth aud, play; for, as it hap» 
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F arrived juſt at the time when 
hours were over. I began 10 run 
and jump; and told thoſe who brought 
me, I was ſure I ſhould like ſchool ex- 
ee linen, — | | 
immediately conceived a friendſhip 
for a young ſcholar, named Sinclair, 
about two years older than myſelf, who 
won my heart by his open and lively 
temper; though | muſt tell you he was 
as rational and well informed, for his 
5 as I was 4 nt and unthinking; 
next morning I found a2 al- 
teration in the. houſe. I was td 
ſeat, and undergo an enamination, to 


know which clais I belonged to, when 


it was diſcovered I could hardly ſpell: 
immediately a general hue and cry was 
excited through the ſchogl; and a liatle 
0995 007 * . he wa next 
me, laug 0 heartily, a — 
to me ſo unpertinent, that 1 could not 
forbear giving him @ hearty box os the 
ear, which knocked him off his ſeat, 
In vain did I Rruggle and ſcold; I was 
ſeized, and takes ignominiouſty from 


lace, and d out of ſchool. 
A er. look ſo 
— ne n . 
myſelf affect hacks 


rss ess mg ore 
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there ei ſoup, 

. which oa 

"a diſco- 

— 
rabiy la abe 

cir r felt 

better by the 

I had driven 

ner! cried J, 

u would not 

* doller 114 ty bs * 

< rigaurz and yet, had you Dut per- 

rr ſecond, 


c 8 to ãuſlict 2 
5 AS : 
TI Pn nn ho 
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He was wron toſcoff at you, Lown ; 
© hewas guilty of ill mannere j hut 
< weredeficient 'both.in reaſon and ha - 


© mani % . 
c 8 him no great injury. 
© Becauſe you had not the — 
0 72 his arm is black with'the fall. 
. * His am black ! What! and has he 


ſhewed it then? ES 
_ © The maſter infiſted upon ſecint it. 
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He old nat har e conſented! Me 


6 n 
tion you have committed à fault 
© ſeridus nature, and you ought ts 
make what n N 
4 Iwould ra 


fand by diſgracing | 
is queſtion diſconcerted me;I knew 


not what to anſwer, and Sinclair went 


on— | 
To diſgrace yourſelf, is to draw 
© down ſome —— cenſure or pu- 
* niſhment: to act againſt your con- 
£ ſcience; that is, contrary to truth and 
« juſtice. In aſking. pardon of one you 
have wronged, you will do an equitable 
© a&t, and equity is not diſgrace." 
= N bes | afk prodien 
© only for fear of remaining in confine- 
© ment.” 
And if they ſhould, that will noe 


© di err | 
- © ſaid, muſt be 


1 can be 
di 2 a reparation 
ſtrictly con Able to juſtice and 
4 - breeding; and I ſhould be 
© tor him who ſhould fooliſhly 
* ſuch an- aft deſerving of cenſure; the 
« ridicule be would ca you would 
* fall upon himſelf, in the eyes of all 
© rational people; and it is the opinion 
© only of ſuch that is:wortby notice. 
Well, well, lead me Where 
—— you deve.” 
frum the dark chamber; and, after a 
apolagy, I was pardoned: but 
it was not long before I incurred freſh 


penance; idle, unthinking, noiſy, and 


apt to wrangle, I fon drew down ibe 
averſion of all the maſters, and many of 
my ſcheol-fellows; and had it not been 


Sinclair, who was the moſt diſting 
and beſt beloved of all the ſcholars, I 
ſhould certamly have been ſent home in 


di before the end of the yr. 


_ Two years paſſed away, much in the 
fame manner: at the-end of which time 
Sinclair-left college, and went into the 
army. Soon after I had the misfortune 
to loſe i | 
my affliction; I wept, and creme; 


had been a continual (ubjeR of vexation 


me; led me 


mother, and this com leated 2 


- 
* 
ca wu à— 


rr 1 
—— * — — — 
— — : 


- 


never have become 
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© us ure e Hinokzine, 
tbe © Alu? ſaid I, „ did ſhe bleſs . 

s mie with her [parting breath? Could 
* the 


ay for an ungrateful child; who 
* might have been her comfort; but wh 


- © was her tormentor? What dreadful 


© peinorſe muſt I endure? To her Lowe 
* my lifes ſhe bred; ſhe cheriſhed, the 
«'Jgved me? and what have I done for 
* her! Ok, my dear other! is it then 
denied me to repair my My 
* mother! I have no mother! She is 
© ſnatched from me! The ſweet conſo- 
l wy of making her happy is for ever 
* l ; i Xt Wi * 


My grief became fixed, it preyed upon 


. my mind, and I fell into a kind of con- 


ſumption, which put my life in danger, 
Dorival, ay uncle and guardian, took 
me from college, and went with me to 


His country houſe in Fanche· Comtẽ; he 
truvelled with me all through that fine 
province, in order to divert my melan - 
choly. After remaining here three years, 
being then ſeventeen, I went into the 


Fs 
4 


L had continued my ſtudies under the 
eye of my uncle; but, not having à habit 
of induſtry, I made little progreſs; and 
to learn ſeemed to me the moſt tireſyme 
thing in the world.: my temper and un- 
derftanding were equally uncultivated; 
and what were called pranks and pet- 
tiſhneſs in childhood became the 'tor- 
ments of my life. I was haſty and 
paſſionate, even to violence; and in theſe 
ridiculous fits of anger I was abſolute] 
half inſane ; I Ruttered, ſaid a thouſan 
extravagant and highly improper things, 
and was in fact capable of being hurried. 
away into the moſt ſhameful exceſſes, 

My uncle was the only perſon ' who 
could manage me; for I really both 
loved and reſpected him, and ſeldom for- 
got myſelf in his preſence. His too 
great indulgence, however, ſuffered me 
to contract "deftruftive habits, which had 
he uſed his authority to correct, would 
rooted and ſo fatal. 
But when any one complained of me, 
he would anſwer—* Theſe youthful er- 
s rors will wear away, for I am certain 


he has an excellent heart. 


I departed for my garriſon with a ſort 


of governor, to whom my uncle con- 


ded me, and who was to have remained 
with me a year; but in fix weeks time I 
quarrelled irreconcileably with my Men- 
tor; I turned away the ſervant my un- 


Je bad (ut with me, higed a valet vith- 


* 


gut a character, und th 
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Rothgnol, my valet, was young, gen 
teel, and infavating; ooh ems yh 
favourite, regulated my expences, and 
in leſs than two months brought me in 
bills for four thouſand” francs,” (one 
hundred and ſixty-ſix 
to ſay, for the full ſum of my half. years 
allowance I faw then plain enough 
that Roſſignol was a rafcal: but the bills 
myſt bs paid; I borrowed; becume a 
debtor” of 'courſe, and turned Roſſignol 
away, Who, at parting, robbed me of all 
the rings and jewels 1 poſſeſſed. © 


Some days after this adventure, T'quar- 


relled with one of my comrades, fought, 
and received two wounds that made me 
keep my bed two months. During my 


confinement,” I reflected often upon my 


thoughtleſs and impetuous behaviour; 
and n to find; that, in order to be 


happy, it is neceſſary to hear reaſon, re- 


pel firſt emotions, vanquiſn defects, and 
obtain à command over the paſſions. ' 

I had hved a year in garriſon, when 
war was declared; and I departed for 
Germany, Where I made ſeveral cam- 
paigns, and difcovered much zeal and lit- 
tle capacity. Twas very anxious to fight 


battles, but not to learn the art of win- 
ning battles; for which reaſon'my mili- 
tary career was not very brilliant, as will 


be ſeen. © . 
My uncle, mean while, was active in 


| ſeeking to eſtabliſ me well in life: I was 


one · and · twenty; and, deſirous of feeing 
me married, he choſe a' young lady, 
who, had I not been as headſtrong as 
unjuſt, would have made me the hap- 
pieſt of men. N 

Julia, for that was her name, then but 
ſeventeen, added to all the bloom of 
youthful beauty an ingenuous mind, 
and a countenance that was the picture 
of gentleneſs, innocence, and virtue: a 
calm ſerenity dwelt in her eyes; and 
never were the marks of impatienceʒ 
anger, or contempt, ſeen upon her brow. 
Once ſeen, ſhe was always known; her 
ſoul was all outward, it dwelt in her 
face and form; and that ſoul, that face 
that form, were all angelick. - Her mind 
was juſt, ſolid, and penetrating; her rea- 
ſon much ſuperior to her age, her de- 
fires moderate; and her character pru- 
dent and firm, She ſpoke with the 
tongue of benevolence, and ſo unaffect - 


ally, yt pul, tht r 
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I began at firſt by a kind of moderate 


| —_—— lies upon her lips; 
ſound of her voice went to the heart. 
Such was Julia; ſuch was the wife 
my uncle gave me; her perfections might 
have ied the want of fottune, but 
1 _ As ſoon as I wis mar- 
my uncle my eſtate into m 
| own — 7 . at one and 
2 was I in the pes ment of a 
good fortune, and the moſt lovely wo- 
man upon earth: it depended only 
upon myſelf to be happy. * 
The winter after my mar was 
{pear at Paris, where T again met Sin- 
. cHir, my old college friend, and we be- 
came more intimate than ever. Sinclair 
ſleſſed all the eminent qualities which 
-bis early yes hid annbunced't in 
wir he had been highly diſtinguiſhed; 
and, at a time of life When ardour and 
promptitude only are generally diſcover- 
ad, he had given proofs of ſuperior ta- 
leuts, prudetice, arid fortitude; his mo- 
deſty and 1 difarmed malice; 
and whoever ſhould have forborne to 
iſe hu condu ard worth, would 
ave been thought the enemy of virtue. 

Julia, to6; had a RH friendſhip for a 
young widow, her relation, whoſe name 
was Belinda; a perſon femarkable foł her 
virtues and actompliſtiments. 

Behold me chen married to a woman 
om 1 preferred to all the women in 
the world; cheriſhed by an uncle whom 
I reſps&ed” as a father; in friendſhip 
with a man of my own age, but who had 
the pridence and wiſdom of a Neftor ; 
enjoying not only the convetiiences of 
lfe; but even all the imaginary bleſſings, 
of rather baubles, on which vanity ſets 
ſo high a price; all the felicity which 
love, friendſhip, youth, health, and 
wealth, could procure! What was there 
wanting to compleat my happineſs? — 
One ſingle advantage, without which all 
the reſt are fruitleſs a good education. 

The two firſt months of my marria 
were the malt fortunate and peaceable 
momènts of my life; bit my happinels 
quickly began to decreaſe: my paſhon' 
for my wife, which pew Gally ronger, 
made me guilty of the caprice and in- 
juſtice Which” are ſo deſtructive of pru- 
dende and repoſe; I wiſhed to be beloved 
as I loved, that is, to exceſs... Julia had 
a moſt true and tender affection for me; 
but ſhe was too wiſe, and had too much 
conmiind of herſelf, to indulge fancies, , 
which, by inflamin 


deſtroy her tradquility, 
Tb 


Was ſhut 


the mind, might 


complating, but ſoon became ſullen, ſu- 
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ſpicious, and diſcontented; I felt in my 


heart an averſion for every body that Ju- 
lia had any regard for, and efpecially for 


Belinda: I preſerved, however, ſufficient 


reaſon ta condemn my own caprices, 
and carefully concealed them. Lc 
One day, when I was more out of 
temper than uſual, I went to my wife's 
apartment, and was informed that the 
with Belinda, - I opened 
the door ſuddenly, and entered: they 


were in earneſt converſation; but, the mo— 


ment they ſaw me, they were filent. - 
My wife, I obſerved, blumed; and Be- 
linda appeared abſolutely” diſconterted; 


theſe appearances were enough to throw | 
me into the moſt violent agitation I had. 


ever felt. At firſt I tried to contain my , 


ſelf, and turn my own embarraſſment 
into a joke: I know not, indeed, what 
I aid,” but I remember I ſtuttered pro- 
digioufly, and was all in a tremors 


which circumſtances, added to the efforts 


T made to laugh off my ſuſpicions, | 
made me compleatly ridiculous ; and ſo 
much fo, that Juha, who beheld my 
range emotions with ſurprize, could 
nor forbear ſmiling. | 

This ſmile drove me beſide myſelf; 1 
thought it an unpardonable infuſe and, 
loling all reſpe& for myſelf, my wife, or 
the preſence of Belinda, I uttered with 


volubility, and without ſcruple, all the 
extravagances which paſſton could in- 


ſpire. Belinda, as ſoon as ſhe could find 
an opportunity, roſe, and retired. 


o ſooner was J alone with Julia, than 


I found my courage gone: I was ſilent; 
and, to conceal my anguiſh, walked 
haſtily backward and forward about the 
room. | | , 


I I was informed of this before my 


marriage, ſaid Julia, hut 1 could 


not conceive it poſſible. Poor, unhap- 
© py man! added the, with her eyes 
ſwimming in tears, my heart weeps to 
© ſee you ſuffer thus. I 
© ed; the indulgence, the love, the ten- 


derneſs, of your wife, will in time, I 


© hope, cure you of this unfortunate de- 
« fe. 5946 


She pronounced theſe words with ſuch 
ſenſibility and affection, that they pierced 
me to the heart: I deeply felt how cui- 
pable and mad J had been; and, baried 


in tears, ran to the conſoling angel, who | 
held her arms out to receive me, and 


ſobbed upon * 8 


ut be comfort- 
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he ſaid, I am ſure 
to reveal, becauſe it is confided to me 


- 
* 
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As ſoon ns I was capableof. liſteni 
an explanation, Julia informed methat, 


0 ee I entered the chamber, Belinda 


been telling her a ſecret; © which,” 


© without the liberty of mentioning it, 


£ 
This information, far from being ſa- 
i „gave me a ſecret vexation, 


- Us 
which I could with difficulty hide; but 


as I was really humbled by the paſſion 
I had juſt been in, I diſſembled my cha- 
grin, and affected to appear farisfied., 


In this ſituation, wanting ſomebody . 


to complain to, I wentin ſearch of Sin- 
clair, and told him all my griefs. He 


blamed me, and approved the conduct of 
ulia; beſtowing, at the ſame time, the 


igheſt- eulogiums on her prudence and 


fortitude. 


_ * But how,” faid I, can 1 ſupport 
this reſerve, when I have no ſecrets 
from her? f 
© I know it,” anſwered Sinclair, ſmil- 
ing; you will tell her the ſecret of 
© your moſt intimate friend.” 
Fes, Sinclair, I ſhould even betray 
© you to her; and ſurely ſhe- does not 
© love her Belinda better than I love 


No, but ſhe knows her duty; you 


do not: you have only a virtuous heart; 


« ſhe has that, and ſolid invariable prin- 
© ciples likewiſe. You have for her an 
© extravagant paſſion; her love is en- 
* nobledby a ſincere and virtuous friend. 
© ſhip, whichelevates the mind, and will 
© never lead it into unreaſonable follies.” 

© T underſtand you. She will never 


love me as I love her. I am a fooliſh 


* madman in her eyes. She has told 
6 you ſo.” | 
I ſaid this with great emotion; and 
Sinclair returned no anſwer, except b 
ſnrugging his ſhoylders, turning his 
back, and quitting me. I remained pe- 
tified, curling love and friendſhip, ex- 
claiming againſt myſelf, and all that was 
dear to me, and imagining myſelf the 


' moſt unhappy of men. 
Not daring again to put myſelf in a 


ion, I became ſulky; but the gentle 
dad mila manner of Julia e 
i- humour, and we (ame to a new ex- 
planation concerning Belinda, in which 
ſhe offered never to ſee her more, ſince I 
ſeemed averſe to her. I ſhall ever love 


ber, ſaid ſhe; and nothing ever ſhall . 


— & 6 . © 


u will not aſk me 


© though itwill one day be revealed to. 


* 7 


make me betray the ſecret ſhe has en- 
© truſted to me: but there is nothing I 
« would not ſacrifice to your peace of 
Ten aged by this proo gene: 
was is proof of ge 
rous love, and a alike to Belinda 
vaniſhed. I flew to her houſe, entreated 
her to forget my late behaviour, and 
brought her in triumph to my wife, who 
had not ſeen her ſince the filly ſcene in 
which I interrupted their converſation. 
The ſhort remains of the winter glided 
away in tolerable tranquility; and in 
ſpring I rejoined the army. When the 
campaign was ended, I returned to Paris 
with Sinclair, who joined me on the 
road: his catriage waited for him a 
league from Paris; and his ſervant gave 
him a note, which he read with great 
eagerneſs ; and, quitting me, drove away 
in his own carriage. 5 
However imple all this. might be in 
appearance, I found myſelf involun- 
tarily uneaſy, when I conſidered it; for 
which I could aſſign no cauſe, or ra- 
ther, the cauſe of which I was afraid to 
diſcover, Till then, I had always ſup- 
poſed Sinclair buſied about military pro- 
motion, and the advancement of his for- 
tune: I was now convinced the note 
came from a woman ; he was moved 
while he read it; and, what was more, 
I ra ked be was embarraſſed by my 
"He was in love, then; that was cer- 
tain; and why ſhould he make a myſtery 
of his love to me? If there was nothing 
criminal in his attachment, wherefore 
hide it from his moſt intimate friend? 
Then followed a thouſand ideas, which 
I vainly endeavoured to drive from my 
memory. I recollected the enthuſiaſm 
with which he had ſo often ſpoken of my 
wife, and ſhuddered: my brain was 
diſturbed, and I had no longer the 
ed my 


power to expel a doubt that rac 
foul. I found a terrible kind of - 


ſure in yielding to the jealouſy which I 
had vainly imagined was for ever van- 
quiſhed. | | 
With ſuch diſpoſitions I arrived at 
Paris. Julia could not come to meet 
me; 2 violent ſore throat confined her 
to her chamber, At the fight of her all 
theſe fatal impreſſions vaniſhed ; and, 
while I looked and liſtened, I felt a 
calm ſerenity take poſſeſſion of my heart. 


I reproached myſelf for my odious ſus 
ſpicions, and {arcely could conceive 
how they had been formed, 
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< I did not, however; meet Sinclair 
with the ſame pleafure in the compat 
of my wife as erly ; not but I ſuf- 
fered fill as much from the fear of his 
eiving my diſeaſe, as from jealouſ 
itſelf: for ſuch was my inconceivab 
ice, though he inſpired me with ſu- 
ions the moſt injurious to his honour 
and friendſhip, I yet had ſufficient value 
for him to he ſhould think me 
capable of ſuſpicion. I ſometimes looked 
upon him as a rival; but oftener as a 
cenſor, whoſe eſteem and approbation 


were abſolutely neceſſary to my hap- 


pineſs. 
itations like theſe act powerfully 
. — temper when under the im- 
pulſe of paſſion ; they influenced and 
infected all my thoughts, and I was in 
a delirium that deprived me of the uſe 
of reaſon. More incapable than ever of 
reflection, I had not only given over the 
idea of vanquiſhing my errors, but of 
hiding them alſo, and yielded to all my 
natural impetuoſity. Punctilious, and 
eaſily offended, like all people who want 
education, and goaded beſides by the 
fecret thorns of jealouſy, the only vice 
I was afraid ſhould be ſeen, I was al- 
ways piqued, or ſhocked, or angry, and 
nobody knew why. 
In theſe humours, I thought the an- 
gelick mildneſs of Julia hypocriſy ; her 
ntle manner of ſpeaking appeared af- 
ected, and drove me mad. The next 
moment I perhaps became ſenſible of 
my injuſlice; would ſilently own it was 
impoſſible for any perſon to love me; 
and fall into fits of deſpair, during 
which I would bitterly reproach myſelf 
Fog Ong the woman I adored miſe- 
rable. : 


Then would I remember my Julia in 


all her charms, ſee her in all the ſplen- 
dor of her beauty, and all the mildneſs 
of her affection, and wonder at my own, 
cruelty; ' I would recolle& my paſſions 
and caprices, and the thought would 
ſting me to the heart, I called myſelf 
barbarian, madman ;z deteſted myſelf; 
ſhed the ſcalding tears of repentance 
over my errors; determined to ſubdue 
them; imagined myſelf cured; and, 
three days after, was guilty of the ſame 
exceſs. . Bo be | 
Unhappy in my mind, and ſtill more 
ſo been 
own fault, I endeavoured by diſſipation 
to drown my ſorrows, | I formed new 
acquaintance, went more into faſhion» 
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able life, ſeldom made ſmall parties, but, 
invited twenty or thirty friends once or, 
twice a week to my houſe; kept boxes. 
at all the theatresz and never, during 
the winter, miſſed a maſquerade, or. 
a firſt repreſentation, But in this vain, 
reſearch I found not the happineſs that, 
fled me, though I injured my health, and 
nged my fortune. a , 
Sinclair did not fail to remonſtrate, 
concerning my new mode of life. You, 
are become a gameſter, too, ſaid he, 


and have given yourſelf up to the moſt, . 


fatal and moſt inexcuſable of all paſ- 
© fions, Have you well confidered what, 
© a * who plays deep muſt jnevi- 
© tably become—that he muſt continu- 
© ally endeavour to enrich himſelf at 
© the expence of his friends? 

I cannot ſay I have made any deep 
© refleQions on the ſubje&; Ionly know, 
men may play deep, and yet preſerve, 


© their hononr,* 


Ves, by always loſing. I do not. 


ſay merely by ruining themſelves, for 
that is the common deſtiny of the lucky 
and unlucky gameſter; the only dif. 
ference is, the fate of the one is a little. 
longer in ſuſpence than that of the 
© other, Neither is your bare ruin ſuf. 


© ficient; to preſerve your character 


© unſuſpeed, You muſt never win any 
© conſiderable ſum.” 

Do you ſuppoſe, then, a lucky game. 
© fter cannot be thought an honourable 
© one?” 

He will be diſputed the title at leaſt, 
© A crowd of enemies will riſe againſt 
him; a mother, in deſpair, will accuſe 
© him of having ruined the heir and 
© hope of her family, and publickly 
© call him raſciiz and no father will 
ever mention his name in his chil. 
© dren's. preſence but *with contempt. 
© He will be purſued by hatred, over- 
© whelmed by calumny, and condemned 


© by reaſon and humanity; and who, 


© amid this univerſal outcry, ſhall dare 
© to take his part? His friends? Can- a 
* gameſter have friends? He, who every 


© day riſks the ruin of thoſe to whom 


© he gives that ſacred title!“ 


© What, Sinclair, have you never met. | 


6a peter worthy your efteem?” | 
© I have, I own; and yet, had not 
© experience convinced me of it, reaſon 


my unhappineſs was all my never could have conceived their ex 


© iſtence. Men, who are occupied only 


© by dreams of enriching themſelves, 


© think all delicacy the prejudice ' o 
Ff education 
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' © equcationt it is.very difficult, for ſuch, 


c 8 to preſerve noble ſentiments; ſe 


_ © their probity is ſtrictly reduced to not 
© teal, and ſuch kind of probity can 
© never; confer a desirable reputation, 
Such is the general opinion, admitti 

© © many exceptions, concerning a certain 
. © claſs.called monied men, who yet uſe 
© none but legitimate means and calcu. 
* Jations,which often imply great emis, 
to get rapidly rich; and if ſucha pre- 
© judice exiſts againſt theſe men, what 
\ © mult be thought of gameſters? men 
© who conſtantly ſeek happineſs in the 
© deſtrution of others? Thoſe who 
© dedicate their lives to this moſt tire- 
© ſome, as well as diſgraceful] traffick,. 
© prompted by cupidity alone, ſufficiently 

| proinpted by cupidity alone, ſuffi 

c prove the deſire of winning will induce 
© them to. make any ſacrifice ; and that 
© ſuch, who will ſubmit to any mean- 
© neſs for ſordid intereſt, think little of 
© fame and emulation. 

Well. let me counſel you in my turn, 
© Sinclair, not to be ſo at intolerant. 
* togameſters; it may breed you many, 
© enemies in the preſent age. 

That fear ſhall never hinder me, 
© from ſpeaking wholeſome truths!* ſaid, 
be. And ſo ended our dialogue. TS 

Sinclair's reaſoning made ſome im- 

reſſion on my mind; but, led away by 

Efhion and example, I forgot his advice, 
and weakneſs and idleneſs continued me 
a gameſter. , | ; 82 | FR 

1 nlity to play ſoon brought 

. b 1 1 viſited all 
thoſe which are called open houſes, be- 

cauſe at ſuch I was ſure to find a large 
afſembly of gameſters. | 

Ode night, after ſupper, at the Daniſh. 
ambafſador's, I won three thouſand gui- 
neas of a young man, called the Marquis 
de Clainyille, I was not acquainted with, 

him, but his perſon and manners inte- 
reſted me in his behalf. I faw his deſpair 
at the loſs of ſo conſiderable a ſum; and 

as I was not yet gameſter enough to re- 
Wait infenkble to every thing but mo- 
© ney, I had a great deſire he ſhould win 
his guineas again: he ſaw my deſign, 
and, through delicacy, would play no 
more ʒ hat whiſpered me, with great emo- 
tion, I ſhould be paid the next day. He 
gue the company, and left an impreſ- 

ion of 1 45 on my mind, which was 
increaſed by the ill · ſortune that attended 
2 play the reit of the evening; during 


- which I loft two thouſand guinras, and 
wenthomeat ſix in the — fathers 


* 
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exhauſted, and ont of humovr with my- 
A an Gan GK e 
evening. * ele e e e 


IL received the three thouſand guineas 
I had won on the marrow; and, four 
days after, my uncle entered niy room 
betimes in the morning, telling me he 


Was come to ſpeak to me concerning a 


very important affair. We retired to 
A and'T-afked my un- 
cle what were his commands? 
Lou fee me grieved to the foul," 
ſaid be, and you are the.cauſe,” 
© 1! Which wav? How?” © 
© You know D'Elbene has been my 
moſt intimate friend for theſe thirty 
ears; he has an only daughter, whom 
he adores, Who was on the point of 
marriage. Authorized by the conſent 
of her father, the loved the Marguis 
de Clainville, her deſtined. huſband, 
ang each party had given their pro- 
_ miſe.” | 67 
« Well!” | 


The Marquis loft three thouſand 


a 8 1» „ „ a 


ne has withdrawn his conſent; hewill 
not give his daughter to a gameſter. But 


tunate young man, irritated at this 
adventure, has obtained a lettre de 
cachet; and poor Clainville is this day 
departed for Saumur, where he js to 
be confined for two years,” 
0 Heavens! Unhappy youth! To 
loſe at once his father's affection, his 
miſtreſs, and his liberty! And am I 
the cauſe,t e innocent cauſe, of all his 
miſery! But how could I divine his 
c How might 1 prevent his 
olly?* | : ; 


SS 5 xa a a a 


When we have only a flight Know- 


ledge.of thoſe we play high with, and 


debts of honour without their own de- 
ſtruction, ſuch hoxrid conſequences 
muſt often follow; and thus it 18, that 
gameſters always unte inhumanity to 
extravagance. To play high inſt 
a perſon who cannot pay 18 madneſs; 
and it is ſavage barbarity when the 
payment muſt ruin himſelf and family. 
Seldom does a gameſter refleQ, except 
in the moment of loſs; he has then 
© ſome 3 8 1 — re- 
« proaches himſelf, foreſees his deſtruc - 
© tion, and the miſery of thoſe who de- 
4 pend on him; and the dreadful pic- 


© 


* not a varice exclude all generous by 


( * 


goinens at play with you; and D'EI- 


this is not all: the father of the unfor- 


cannot tell whether they can pay their 


- 4 
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© ture'inſpires a ſhort remorſe.” But, did 
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© timents from his boſom, what a mul- . 
ions would riſe 
W to his imagination when, he wins! He 
" would then ſay—4* What is the ſitua- 

« tion of the perſan who pays me this 
« money? Perhaps he has fold his 
«. eftates, reduced his children to beg- 
1 and facrificed all the feelings of 
«nature to honour. Perhaps this ſum, 
« uch is deſtined by me to my plea- 
« ſures, is his all! Perhaps induced 
« by 1 he is no meditating ſome 
« terrible ſtroke againſt his own lite! 

Hold: hold! my dear uncle! 70 
© freeze my blood with horror! The 
three thouſand guineas lie on that ta- 
© ble; I cannot bear to look on them! 
© And yet am I to blame, for being the 
© indire@& means of this young man's 
© affliftion? I did not preſs him to play, 
© and how could I refuſe to take his 
* mo * 1 K 

But do know that, by becom 
© ing a gameſter, you muſt neceſſarily be 
© the cauſe of a thouſand fimilar events? 
and muſt not a thought like this ren- 
© der ſuch a character deteſtable to all 
thinking people? Can we be ſaid to be 
© the indiret means of miſery, when 
© that miſery is the inevitable conſe- 
«© quence of our conduct? Saint Albin, 
« always idle, yet always buſy, a uſcleſs 
© citizen, an inſignificant courtier, driv- 
* ing from place to place, to fly from 
© his own. thoughts, and breaking his 
© horſes wind to give them air; Saint 
Albin, the other day, ran over a man 
in his way to Verſailles, who died on 
© the marrow, You know the-noiſe 
© this affair made; you know the pub- 
© lick outery it excited. And where- 
© fore? Becauſe this tragick accident was 
© occafioned by his want of care; be- 
© cauſe he drives full ſpeed; and becauſe 
«© ſuch careleſſneſs implies as little pru- 
© dence as humanity.” | 

I am convinced, my dear uncle; 
© yap have opened my eyes; I have been 
12 game ter for þ pomenſ, becauſe I 
© had net made theſe refleRions; ſhould 
* I continue one, I am now totally inex- 


* cuſabſe.” 
To f, misfortune of Clainville, 


lations of my uncle, made 

010 on on my mind - which was 
E . 

inſtantly went to Clainyille's father, 

and tendered the three thouſand gyinaas 


my 


I bad bad the unbappine(s to win of his 
ſon; informing him, he might take 
whatever method he e for the pay 
ment, and proteſting 

diate wat of the maney. But my pro- 
poſition was refuſed with diſdain! I was 
even given to underſtand, he was well 
perſuaded I affected a genaobity I 


did not feel; and that I never ſhauld baxe 
made the offer, had I not been aſſured 


it would not be accepted. 
Stung by an infmuation ſo unjuſt, I 


roſe with ſome warmth, and faide=" Well, 
© Sir, ſince nothing can prevail with you 


$ torevoke the cruel order that deprives 
* your ſon of liberty, do not ſuppoſe I 
Will put the money I deteſt to my own 
* private uſe; I will carry it to the 
© Conciergerie, get a liſt of the debtors, 
© and, ſince it has thrown one man into 
* priſon, it ſhall make many free. 

So ſaying, 1 baſtily left the room, 


went to the Conciergerie, did as I had. 


ſajd, and with the three thouſand gui- 
* liberty to forty priſoners. 

en I renounced play, I geceſſarily 
renounced moſt of the new connections 
I had formed within the laſt three 
months. I had neglected my wife; I 
returned to her with tranfport, ang the 
received me with tenderneſs, and an in- 


dulgence that made her a thauſand times 
dearer to my heart than ever. During 


the firſt effuſions of my reconciliation, 
I acknowledged all my wrongs, all mv 
caprices; nor did I hide the injuſtice I 
had been guilty of in ſuſpecting Sinclair. 
r ſeemed both altoniſhed and af- 

icted at this 2 confeſſion; and, 
dreading Jeſt I ſhould again relapſe into 
the ſame weakneſs, begged of me not to 
bring Sinclair ſo often to the houſe as 
formerly; for, during the laſt three 
or four months, I had ſeldom ſeen him, 
and he had, of his own accord, been 
mych leſs frequent in his vifits. 

This was very prudent advice, but T 
did not. fallow it; I fu myſelf cur- 
ed, and would prove 1 was: I havnted 


Sinclair, and made him every kind of 


advance; be loved me, and was eafily 
ſyaded I had at length become tha- 


ble; and though he had too much 
not to have 
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was in no unmet» / 


our friendſhip | 
hawever, hs thought f 0 
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fide a fecret to me, which  unhappily 


produced an effect entirely oppoſite to 


vorhat he intended. He owned he had lon 


been in love: © The perſon I love, faid. 
he, © made me promiſe not to truſt the 
© ſecret to any one; family reaſons of 
© the utmoſt im ce occaſion this 
© myſtery. It is only within theſe three 
4 days, ough I have a thouſand times 
© this year paſt endeavoured the ſame 
© thing, that I could obtain 1 her 
4 permiſſion to inform you of the ſitua- 
©. tion of my heart, and ſhe ſtill obſti- 
© nately 3 that her name {hall be 
© concealed.” | 

Had Sinclair told me this with a na- 
tural and open air, be, perhaps, would 
for ever have re eſtabliſhed tranquillity 


in my ſou]; but, beſides his wiſh to give 


me a proof of his confidence, he likewiſe 
deſired to inſpire me with a perfect ſe- 
curity reſpecting myſelf; and, as he was 
— ing I ſhould diſcover he had ever 
divined my jealouſy, this diſſimulation 
gave him an air of conſtraint and em- 
barraſſment which did not eſcape my 
obſervation; and which, by being attri- 
buted to a wrong motive, again produced 
all my former fears. 

Had he openly told me the truth, had 
he acknowledged he had ſeen my inju- 
rious ſuſpicions, and added, that to pre- 
vent their return, he had informed me of 
this his ſecret tie, he would have ſpoken 
without embarraſſment, and I ſhould 
have thought he ſpoke truth, But from 
a friendly, though falſe delicacy, he 


wiſhed to ſpare my ſhame; he feigned . 


ignorance of my ever being capable of 
ſuſpecting him; bis behaviour was con- 


ſtrained, and his wordshad neither the 


manner nor tone of truth; his eyes 
avoided mine; he ſeemed to fear I 
ſhould read his thoughts in his looks ; 
he appeared confuſed, and I ſuppoſed my- 
ſelf deceived. Thos by an aukward 
and ill timed precaution, did he rekindle 


- , the: jealouſy he wiſhed for ever to ex- 


tinguiſh. 
Criminal or not criminal artifice is 


always dangerous, and frequently fatal; 


diſſimulation can hardly in any caſe be 
innocent; and plain ſincerity ever was, 
and ever will be, che beſt policy. It is 


the natural ſyſtem of capacious ſouls, 


and a certain indication of the ſuperiority 
of mind and genius in thoſe who adopt 
it. * * x 


- T- endeavoured, however, to hide what 


"paſſed in my heart; but this heart was 


2 


\ * 


mortally wounded; and I deteriiined 


ftriftly to obſerve in future the motions 
and conduct of Sinclair. Vexation, and 
the neceſſity of deploring my misfor-. 
tunes, made me guilty of a thouſand 
follies; I diſcovered my jealouſy to more 
than one perſonz- and the world is apt 
enough to believe, that a hu has 
always his reaſons for his ſuſpicions, and 
that he knows more than he reveals. 
Thus did I injuriouſly wound my wife's 
reputation, and give ſcandal a plauſible 
. to take away ber * 
illy, unreaſonable, and unjuſt, I heaped 
ridicule on my own head. 
As I obſerved Sinclair with a jaun- 
diced eye, 1 daily confirmed my own. 
ſuſpicion. Unable to overcome the cha- 


2 that devoured me, and knowing 
inclair's affairs would detain him ſome. 


time at Paris, I took Julia to a country - 
houſe T had near Marli. My uncle 
went with us, and her friend Belinda 
8 p 

o entirely was my mind ocgupied b 

ion, and ſo . 1 ale, 52 

was become almoſt inſenſible to things 

the moſt intereſting. I had been ar- 
dently deſirous of children; and thou 
my wife was five months advanced in 
her pregnancy, I ſcarcely felt any joy at 


the event; though Julia dwelt on it with 


rapture, and was conſtantly forming 
projets for the happineſs of her child, 


whom ſhe intended to ſuckle apd bring 


up herſelf, 


When we had been in the country a 


fortnight, I went one morning into 
Julia's apartment, intending to come to 
an explanation with her. Unfortunately 
ſhe was gone with her friend Belinda into 
the garden. Determined to wait for her, 
I went into her bed- chamber, fat down 
on a couch, and fell into a melancholy 
re verie. 


as I roſe, overturned the pillow, under 


which lay a pocket -· book. I had never 
ſeen this pocket · book in Julia's poſſeſ- 


fon, and yet it was not new. This was 
enough to excite my curioſity, and raiſe 


a thouſand confuſed ſuſpicions. I ſeized. 


it, put it in my pocket, and inſtantly re- 
tired, or rather ſkulked, tomy own room. 


As ſoon as I was there, I locked and 


bolted myſelf in, and ſunk down in an 


arm · chair to take breath: I was'almoſt 


ſuffocated, a heavy oppreſſion lay upon 
my breaſt, and the power of reſpiration 
was nearly My hands _— 


L 


Tired of waiting, in about a 
quarter of an hour I got up haſtily, and, 


ren 


ö 
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and, unable to hold the pocket-book, I 
laid it upon the table, looked earneſtly at 
it, and the tears ſtarted into my eyes. 
© What am I doing!” cried I; © an 
© a& I could not excule in another! Is 
© not a: wafer upon a piece of paper an 
© impenetrable wall to a man of honour 
© or honeſty? and ſhall I break a lock? 
© Oh, Heavens | fraud and violence are 
© not more horrible! What have my paſ- 
© fions brought me to!” 

The reflection made me ſhudder; I 
conſidered a moment, if I ſhould not 
carry it back to where I found it; but 
paſſion wai too powerful; I gave way to 
deſpair, took up the pocket-book with 
a kind of frenzy, gave the lock a wrench, 
and it flew open. 

Heavens! ſaid I, what is this? A 
© picture! a portrait!” | 
My blood ran cold, my heart ſunk 
within me, my head grew giddy, and an 
univerſal trembling came over me. M 
eyes were fixed on the fatal picture! It 
was Sinclair himſelf! Wretch! Wo- 
* man! perfidious woman! I cried, 
thou dieſtl - 

In the firſt tranſports of rage I quite 
loſt all reaſon and recollection; I thought 
Julia à monſter, that ſcarcely belonged 
to the ſame ſpecies, I burnt with a de- 
fire to diſhonour, to defame her, and 
publiſh to the world her ſhame and my 
misfortunes, I began by writing a note 
to Sinclair; it contained the following 
words | 
AT length I am convinced you are 

the falſeſt and vileſt of men: neither 
ſuppoſe you ever deceived me; tis above 
a year finceT learnt your perfidy, Meet 
me this evening behind the Chartreux: 
charge your piſtols. I claim the. 
choice of weapons; you have that of ſe- 
conds. : 


I figned it, and flew from my cham» 
ber, at the door of which I met a ſer- 
vant, Aſtoniſhed at my wild and diſ- 
traced air, he ſtopped. I gave him 
the note T had juſt written, and ordered 
him to ſend a man and horſe away with 
it inſtantly to Paris; © after which,” added 
I, with a voice of fury, go to your 
© miſtreſs, tell her I am about to depart, 
© that I will neyer ſee her more, and that 
a couvent henceforth ſhall be her cter- 
5 nal reſidence. g 
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I then ordered my horſes, and ran ta 
my uncle's apartment. He was alone, 
and drew back with terror when he faw 
me. I related my Gory in two words 
and added that, before this diſcovery, i 
had long been well aſſured of Julia's 
fal hood. p f 

My uncle was willing ſtill to doubt, 
begged of me to ſay nothing of the mat - 
ter, nor take any ſtep till after, mature 
reflection. He added All reſolutions 
made in the moment of anger are im- 


+© prudent, and even incur repentance 


and regret. ' Beſides, the ſtrongeſt 
6 dex are often falſe; and, 
© the longer we live, and the more ex- 
« perience we have, the [eſs do we take 
© things upon truſt.” But my uncle 
talked to the deaf; poſſeſſed by deſpair, 


and ſolely occupied by projects of terrible 


vengeance, I heard him not. ä 


I was loſt in a profound and dread - 
ful reverie, when all at once the door 


opened, and Julia entered. Auda- 
cious creature! cried I, © be gone, or 
© dread my fury!* My uncle, terrified, 
threw himſelf before me, ſeized me in his 
arms, and held me with little trouble, 
for paſſion had deprived me of ſtrength. 

Julia advanced; and, addreffingherſelf 
to my uncle—* Let him go," lad die, 
© T haye nothing to fear. 

It is impoſſible to deſoribe the impreſ« 
ſion theſe few words made on my heart; 
the ſound of her heavenly voice pierct 
my very ſoul, and filled me with doubt 
and remorſe: my fury was gone; I 
trembled ; there was 
a majeftick confidence and undeſerib- 
able dignity in her form and behaviour, 
that gave additional power to her beauty, 
while the tranquillity of her countenance 
enforced the timidity I be to feel. 
Fixed in aſtoniſhment and diſtruſt, T 


looked at her; but the power of ſpeech * 


was fled. \ 

This was a moment of fearful ſilence, 
At laſt, Julia looked round and faw the 
pocket-book open, and the lock forced, 
which I had — upon the floor. She 
ſtopped, and taking it deliberately up, 
faid—* I now ſee the cauſe of your pre- 
© ſent ſituation, and the outage you 
© have committed. | 

© Ab, Julia! cried I, is it poſe 
© ſible you may be innocent ! Yet why 
© do I doubt it? your very looks have 
© juſtified you! ; ; 
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* condemned me unheard?” | 


And yet, is not that the portrait of 
© Sinclar??? Cl gal a 
Ves! but it is not mine. 
May I believe it? 
© Sinclair has been married theſe fix 
months; the pocket-b60k is hiv wife's, 


uud that wife is Belinda. 


#* „ # # 


A juſtification ſo ſhort, ſo clear, ſo 
iſe, left me without à doubt; it 


2 from jealouſy all poſſibflity of re- 


maining or returning; but it covered me 
with confufion ſo durable, and guilt fo 
alpable, I was no longer capable of 
5 inels3 I could not taſte the joy of 
finding x wife ſo lovely and ſo virtuous, 
while I felt myſelf ſo very unworthy of 


While my uncle wept over Julia, and 
claſped her in his arms, humbled- and 
confounded, I: remained ftanding im- 
moveable in the ſame place. My repent. 
ance was without tenderneſs, for t was 
without hopes of pardon. Julia returned 
the tenderneſs. ot my uncle; wiped the 
tears from her eyes; and, coming to me 
with a cold and ſerious aſpect, began to 
relate Belinda's ſtory. 1 
She informed me that Belinda had 
loved Sinclair above two years; but bay. 
ing little fortune, and great expecta- 
tions from her uncle, who had 3 
project of marrying her to a man of his 
2 2 to keep 
ber inclinations for Sinclair ſecret; but 
being her own miſtreſs, and ſtrongly im- 
ned by Sinclair ſhe had at laſt con- 

to marry him, on condition the 
marriage ſhould remain private till ſuch 
time as ſhe could bring her uncle to her 
opinion; which, with a little patience, 
ſhe was certain of effecting. | 
_ © In fact, continued Julia, flillad- 
dreſſing herſelf to me, © her uncle has, 
© within theſe two years, inſenſibly been 


© jnclining towards the wiſhes of Be- 


© lindaz and ſhe was determined, in 


© about two months, to inform him of 


© every thing; that is, as ſoon as the man 
© who governs her uncle, and who wiſhes 
© tohave Belinda himſelf, ſhould be gone 
©, out of town; but the publick breach 
© of to-day has entirely broken her mea« 
© fares, She had left her pocket-book 
ia my chamber; N Gadwg it on ber 


| 


and Julia, that 


return, and peäring the miellage 
* fent by the ſervant, "ſhe exfiſy pu 
* the truth. 'I know my uncle,” 
the, © and am certain that the dife 
« juſt at this moment will de fatal; 


21 will not heſitate an inftant t6 ſacri- 


« fice fortune to the Honour and eaſe of 
© my friend, Go, juſtify yourſelf” to 
© your huſbaud; 1 will ſeek mine, and 
inform him of this event. 11 
Julia's laſt ſentenee inſtantiy ret 
to my mind the note T had written to 


Sinclair. It was above an hour fFnceT 


had been ſo octupi my paſſions, 
5 — oY y paſh 
univerſe: at length; recoll the mor 


tal offence I had given Sinclair, I erd 


out, in a ſudden burſt of ena mation 
© Oh, Heaven! Sinclair has by this time 
© received my note! ON 

Fre thought drove me half diſtracded; 


all the injurious Mons of this note 


came to my mind, and the remembrance 


heightened my confuſion agd remorſe: 
I wrote to him, however, inſtantly; im- 
plored his indulgence; his pityj and con- 
jured him to forget the fins wllieh te- 


pentance and deſpair in vain endeavoured 


to expiate. 


I received no an fer that night, but 


the next morning a letter from Sinelait 
. 
ile it, and read as ful 


17 is true I was your friend, but you 
never ow we er ! who op 
avow you have peed me © 
baſeſt of all —— z You | who have 
believed me the vileſt of men; were you 
ever my friend! Oh, mo! Ion I faw 
your jealouſy, but imagined your heart 
diſavowed the mean ſuſpicion, and ulti- 
mately truſted me; I thought you ſup- 
orcas N [ Ber ion, 
ie eceived m in my own 
Dang therefore 1 contladed your 
jealouſy. extravagant only and caprici- 
ous, but that you could not for a mo- 
ment doubt the 3 of your friend. 
Such was the opinion I had of you; in 
deſtroying this belief, you have for ever 
deſtroyed the friendſhip of which it was 
the baſis. Appearances, you alledge, 
were ſo ſtroug in this laſt i 6% But 
have you not aceuſed me in your heart a 
thouſand times previous to this event? 
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friend js in queſtion, ought we to judge 


appearances ? 


Being determined. never to. ſeo. you 


in, it is my duty here to clear up 
whatever may appear myſterious in the 
conduct of your wife. Her prudence 
would never ſuffer her to hear a ſecret 
from a perſon of my age: her friend 
Belinda was ſufficiently acquainted with 
her to be certain of this; therefore, in 
ay! her own to Julia, ſhe was aſ- 
ſured I ſhould remain a ſtranger to that 
confidence, ſo long as it was nece 
ou ſhould be ſo too. On the other 
hand, Belinda, doubtful of your diſ- 
cretion, mA OR. caring I ſhould 
m to you, ex a pro- 
wiſe — I abſolutely would not; and, 
to me more. readily and firmly 
ſhe was. irrevocably reſolved 

not to confide the ſecret to any one per- 
ſon; no, not even to Julia; neither was 
wan yeſtergay that I diſcovered this ar- 
After this explanation, when you will 
underſtand the exceſs of your injuſtice, 
it is to be hoped you will feel, at the ſame 
2 ney! wire it 4s a yn 
miſtakes- till they- are reparation, 
The reaſonings and counſels of friend- 
ſhip have been all ineffectual; experience, 
I hope, will bring conviftion. Remem- 
ber, that to diſtruſt without ceaſing thoſe 
that are deareſt to you, to cheriſh im- 
ble and dreadful ſuſpicions againſt 

is an — ſelf-puniſh- 
ment, and the torment of the wicked 


Farewel | you have loſt a faithful 
friend! I, an illuſion l but that illufion 
was too dear to me not to be for ever re- 
een What ſocial moments have you 
oregone.! what ties have you diſſolved] 


Unhappy man! I bewail your fate. How - 


ever, anew ſource of felicity preſents it - 
ſelf: you will ſoon be a father; may you 
be a happy one! | 


As ended the letter, my uncle en- 
tered haſtily into my chamber, Riſe 
« inſtantly,” ſaid be; Julia aſks for 
youz ſhe has paſſed a ſhocking night: 


| © yeſterday's buſineſs has had an e 


© which, in her ſituation, may be fatal.” 
An effect] what effect? Good God! 


uncle; * but, in addition to 


trouble, 
Vor. II. 


© ſhe has received news from Paris 
* which ſhe has ſcarcely ſtrength to ſup- 
port. Belinda has written her a 

© which contains nothing very intereſt. 
* ing; but Julia, hearing this note was 
© brought by the valet de chambre, ſhe. 
© would ſpeak to him, and learnt that, 
© Belinda had ſeen her uncle, declared 
© her marriage, and he has determined 


never to look upon her again. The 


« relation has mortally afflicted Julia; 


and the more ſo, for that you alone have 
flary been the cauſe.” . ANG 9g 
During this explanation, I drefſed 


myſelf with a N heart, and few: 
22 28. 1 8 her ina _ and. 
erin the pangs (9) bour. E = 
fician — 5 and fore told the — 
quences, far the ſame evening ſhe miſe. 
carried, Inconſolable for the Joſs of her 
child, ſhe could not diſſemble her grief: 
© See," ſaid the, bitterly weeping; * ſee 
© what you colt me! 5 
This cutting reproach, the firſt ſhe 
ever made me, compleated my diſtreſs. 
I held myſelf in horror! ſuppoſed my - 
ſelf deteſted! and, far from endeavour 
ing to redreſs the wrongs I had done, 1 


aggravated them by a gloomy deſpair. 


As ſoon as my wife was capable, We 
returned to Paris. In vain did ſne en- 


deavour to conceal her grief; ſhe mourn», 


ed over her late loſs, and wept for 


her friend; for Sinclair, inflexible, and 
determined to ſee me no more, had taken 
his wife into the fartheſt part of Poitou: 
add to which, Julia had ſtilt another 
ſubject of affliction, not leſs ſevere than 
the former. ; 

All Paris was acquainted with my 
jealouſy ; and the hiſtory of the-pocket= 
book, and my behaviout, had been toid 
a thouſand di t ways. The avowal 
of Sinclair's marriage had not juttified 

ulia in the eyes of the multitude, who 

d been deceived, too, by falſe recitals; 
they concluded, from my fury, and my 
rupture with Sinclair, it was impoſſib 
ſhe ſhould be innocent. Julia imme- 
diately ſaw, by the manner in which the 
was received in the world, ſhe had lott 
that conſideration and reſpect which, till 
then, had ever been paid to her virtues. 

With feelings too acute for conſo- 
lation, and too proud to complain, the 
cheriſhed in her heart a ſecret and cruel 
chagrin. I ſaw the injuſtice ſhe ſuffered; 
I imagined her grief; I felt ſtronger 


than ever how much.ceaſon ſhe bad to 
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iris thr bang 


ber, and atier ted the 


Tſeovered the leaſt figh 


-'S * peak of parting ! 


* 


2 


all ker troubles : 


7 pros Fes ne at. ad 


T-ende#vourdd not to conſole 

nv ge en 

which ſlie treated me to principle only 

not love. reiterated er by 

increafitg my deſpondency, 

impetous temper to that (Hwa that | 

became euch day more and more fullen, 

rigs, 4 arid 1 upportable. f 
Several march pad th lh ab lf, 


nas E 0 — S 


woes, I Waden e 
from her, and give ber back 


: her liberty. T informed her of my deter. 


mination, aſſuring het, at the füme 
time, it was irrevocuble. 1 confeſs; how< 
ever, notwithſtanding 1 cede *. 
tered myſelf that cis a 2 25 
Aſtoniſh, and produce 4, moſt hi 
emotion in Julia; — 


het part, I ſhould have * 25 — 
, and 8 : Aue which 
reed ſou 
I: ted N 
hated ; I wafrequally wron 
gining my conduct could 
m6mentary love. Great mit 1 in- 
capable of hatred ; but a continued im- 
and bad conduct will produce uce in · 
di us it did with Julia. Thad loft 
her — recal. She heard me with 
tranquillity, without ſurprise, and With. 
out emotion. My reputation,“ ig though 
the, © is already injured, and ' this wil 
confirm the unjuſt fil iclons of the 
11 but if my pre is an obs 
cle to your happineſs, Lam ready to 
my innocence is ſtill my own, 


© depart ; 
and] ſhall have ſufficibnt I 0 
- © ſybmit to my fate. 


Cruel woman ' wried I, 
torrent of tears, * with what — 


I. it hot yout own propulal * 
Anf is it not I who ature you, and 
you who hate me? 
« Of what benefit is e 


© or what injury is . call 

© hatred to you ? 2 . 
I do not hate you.“ | 
The manner in which ſhe denen 

this, ſaid. fo poſitively—. I de not love 


on, thatLwas — * all 
bounds of patience; I became 
yet * next inſtant, imagining I ſaw 


urtaus; 


ab — MEGAZING. 


Wir in me eyes of Julis, 14h ar ber 
— A tear, A ſigh, at that moment, 
future fate; pal 
— * ber cold tranquillity? 1 
Me went to the door, and 
i are wel for ever!“ faid I, Mt 
uſfocated "m_ paſſion. Jula turned 
pale, and roſ&#s_if to come to me; I 
advanced toward her, and ſhe felt back 
into her chairs ready alinoft to faint. I 
interpreted tis violent agitation into 
tertor. What, am 1 become a 
© of horror l cried Tz well, I will de. 
7 liver you you from ts odibus object. 80 
. en 


"MY once Goin I noJonger had 
d, no one to adviſe or eountetact 
the taſhuieſh of the moment. Diſtracted, 
totally beſide myfelf, I ra to che parents 
= ia; declared my 2 
1 . 
— that* F would give back all her 
ortune. 
They endeavorred to ne withive, 
Wy 5 in vain ; I informed them I ſhould 
oy — y into the es Where 1 
Id fa y three days; and; when I cine 
back, eee to find myſelf alone in 
I next writ to rey to 


gin _— m 
hem a oy pong, le 


evening for the coun 
Fee e be oed 
to in me the extent of miſety to 
which-I condemned myfelf f and, what 
now inconceivable, Was, that 
though I loved my wife deater e 


ever, and was 2 "May 75 
m her 2 dun 
a might ye dy +: isfaRion in making. our our” 
rupture 8. ridiculouſly public 
ver could have determined on 1 
tion from ri ou bug coolneſs and 
. propriety which ſuck things, when ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, cconifary; Gan. I wanted 
to aſtoniſh, to agitate, to fouat her from 


her ſtate of indifference, Which to me 
wut more dreadful even than her Ratted. 
that, hearing me, the 


1 412 myſelf 
+ ox pm Pay 


—— able Peel parting e 8 


2 — imagined that * would 
rekindle in her heart all her former af- 
fection; and this hope alone was enough 
to _——_ we in the exteution of my 
I took loſs — 2 ſuppoſin 
128 ment, and dil- 
treſd + my fancy + ed ber when 


reading my letters held — 


1 
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ed by her relations, pale and 


deſcend the airs ; ſaw her ſtop and 


ECT: ſaid or did 33 critical mo- 
but the relation was not long; 
Julia — — ſecluded in her cham- 
— er Lr without a _ 
neſs, a1 by a private - 
caſe, unſeen of any one. 
The ſame afternoon that ſhe left my 
houſe, ſhe wrote we a note, which con- 
tained nearly theſe words 


122 followed your orders, and 
departed from a place whither I 
ſhall always be ready to return when- 
ever your N recall ＋ 2 4o 
pr iving back a ne 
— conſiderable — my —, ſitua - 
tion, I dare expect, as a proof of your 
eſteem, it will not be inſi ed upon : fo 
to do is now the only remaining thing 
that can add to my uneaſineſs. Conde- 
ſcend, chere fore, to accept the half of 
an income, which. can give me no plea- 
ſure if you do not partake it with me. 


This billet, which I waſhed with wy 
tears, gane birth to a crowd of reflec- 
tions. The contraſt of behaviour be- 
tween me and Julia foccibly ſtruck me; 
and I faw by the effects how much af - 
fection, founded Tm” duty, is prefe . 
rable to paſſion, .* I adore Julia," aid I, 
and yet am become her tormentor; have 
determined to proceed even to a ſepa- 
* ration; ſhe loved me without paſſion, 
and vas . conſtantly endeavouring to 
make me happy; ever ready toſacrifice 

der opinions, wiſhes, and will, and con- 
_ © tinually pardoning real offences, while 
© I have been impyting to her imaginary 
* ones and, at la, when my exceſſive 
© folly and 1 — have loſt her heart, 
* ber forgiveneſs and generoſity have yet 
« ſaxvived ber tenderneſs, and he thinks 


and acts the moſt noble and affecting 


duties towards an object ſhe once loved. 
O yes! I now perceive true aſfection to 
pe that which reaſon Approves, and 
0 virtue ſtrengthens. 


Overwhelmed by ſuch refle&jons, the 


molt bitter repentance widened every 


wound. of my hleeding heart. 1 hudder 
r the publick manner in 


Paris. 


to diſſuade me 

it poſſible I c 
without abſolute ruin being the conſe- 
quence. I faw by this, my affairs were 


which I bad put away my wife; and, in 
this feartul dag of mind, I had doubt- - 
leſs gone and caſt myſelf at Julia's feet, 

all my wrongs, and de- 
.clared I could not live without her, had 


I not been prevented leo, 
for once were but — 2 — 2 


I had been a —— and 1 
and, what Was 7: pod 
„ in a ſuperior 
gree, the . — accounts, 
which indubnably _ ſuch a — 
to want either capacity. In- 
ſtead of at fiſt 9 — 2 him, I 
pegged he would not trouble me w 
Ils and papers; which order — 
him needed no repetition, for it was not 
unintentionally t 


t he had been ſo ob- 
ſcure and diſſuſe. 


About ſix months, however, before 
the period 1 at preſent ſpeak of, he had 
ſeveral times demanded an audience, to 
ſhew me thedeclining ſtate of my affairs. 
At the moment, this — im- 
preſſion upon me; but, after readin 
Julia's note, it came into my mi 
and before I would think of obtai 
my pardon, I reſolved to learn — 
bituation. 

Unhappily for me, my condu& had 
bean food, that I had no right to de- 
pend on my wife's eſteern; and, if ruin - 
ed, bow. could I a& her to ratum and 
forget what was pafſed ? Would not 


ſhe aſcribe that to intereſt, which love 


alone had inſpired? The idea was inſup- 
portable; and d would rather even never 
— Julia more, than to be liable to 
With ſuch fears I returned haſtily ta 
But what were my ſenſations at 
entering a houſe which Julia no lon 

inhabited, and whence I myſelf had had 
the-madneſs and-folly to-banifh her! At- 
tacked by a thouſand affliting thoughts, 


” overwhelmedwith grief and regret, I had 
only one bope, which was, that by o + 


nomy and care, I might again re eſta - 
bliſh my affairs, and afterwards obtain 
r and 2 — par to Juſia. 
I ſent for my ſte and began b 
declaripg, the firſt ſtep I ſhould 4 
would be to return my wite's fortune. 
He ſeemed mw 4" at this, and wanted 
faying he did not think. - 
ps + make this reſtitutii 


even much warſe than I had imagined. 
This diſcovery threw me into the 
682 f moſt 
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as new er's MAGAZINE, 


moſt Areadful deſpair z for to loſe my * thing in re 1 
fortune was, 2 to my princi- have abandoned you! What! a 
ples, to loſe Julia nally! ! ' ſo delicate, fo nobje, did I once $ 
Before I ſearehed my fituation to the and have I loft it! Oh, miſery I might 
bottom, 1 reſtored Julia's whole portion: * have been the happieſt of men; I am 

L chen paid my debts; and, theſe affairs the moſt wretched. And can I, in my 

- finiſhed, 1 found myſelf fo __— c preſent circumſtances, accept the gene- 

- :yuined, that, in order to live, I was © rous pardon thou offeraſt! Oh, no! Bet- 
"obliged topurchaſea trifling life-annuity ter die than ſo debaſe myſelf ! No, Ju- 
with what. remained of a _ fortune. lia, though thou mayeſt truly accuſe 
My eſtates, horſes, houſes, all were fold; me of extravagance and injuſtice, thou 
aud I hired a ſmall apartment near the never ſhalt have reaſon to ſuſpect me 
Luxembourg, about three months after * of meanneſs. LOR! a 

my ſeparation from my wife. My uncle Streams of tears ran down my cheeks, 
was not rich; he had little to live on, while I reaſoned thus. I wrote twenty 
except a penſion from government, anſwers and tore them all; at laſt 1 
though he offered me aſſiſtance, which ſent the following. f | 
1 ſed. Og HEB L f , | : 

Julia, in the mean-time, had retired I Admire the noble manner 'of your 

- "into a convent. On the very day I had proceeding, the' ſublimity of your 
- .quitted my houſe, I received a letter mind; and yet this exceſz of generoſity 
— her in the following terms. is not incomprehenſible to me. Les, I 


Ty 


Gy | | conceive all the (elf-ſatisfa&ion of ſaying, 
GINCE you have forced me to receive all which the moſt tendet love can in- 
what you call minez fince you treat = virtue alone ſhall make me per- 
me like a ſtranger, I think mykelf juſti- form,—But I will not take advan 
fed in doing the fame. When I left of it's empire over you. Live free; b 
your houſe, the fear of offending you, happy, forget me. Adieu, Julia; you 
in appearing to deſpiſe your gifts, occa- have indiſputably all the ſuperiority of 
Fond me to take with me the diamonds reaſon over paſſion—and yet I have a 
and jewels which you had preſented to heart, perhaps, not unworthy of yours. 
me: it was your requeſt, your com- 10 
mand, that I ſhould do fo, and I held With this letter 1 ey 
obedience my duty. But ſince you ſhew four thouſand livres; ordering. it to 
me you will not act with the ſame deli - told ber, that the diamonds — — 
racy, I have determined to with given at her marriage, weve undoubtedly 
- theſe uſeleſs -ornaments, which never hers; and having once received, ſhe had 
were valuable but as coming from you. no right to force them back upon me. 
' I found a favourable opportunity of I had now made a facrifice the moſt 
« felling them advan afly for twenty- e Julia had offered to conſecrate 
four thouſand livres, (a thouſand pounds) her life to me, and I had renounced a 
which I have ſent to your attorney, as a happineſs without which there was nei- 
ſum I was indebted to you, and which ther happineſs nor peace on earth for 
vou cannot oblige me to take back, me. My grief, however, was rather 
x vt it is pot mine. profound then violent; I had offered 
I have been in the convent of yp felicity at the altar of honour; and 
for theſe two months paſt, where I in- that idea, in ſome meaſure, ſupported 
tend to remain for ſome weeks at leaft, me. Beſides, I did not doubt but my 
; unleſs you take me hence. We have letter would prove to Julia that, not- 
a fine eſtate in Flanders; they ſay it is withſtanding all my errors, I yet was 
a charming country. Speak but a word, worthy her efteem. The hope of ex- 
and I am _— to go with you, to live citing her pity, and eſpecially her re- 
with you, to die with you. gret at parting from me, again animated 


; | my heart : I ſuppoſed her relenting and 
How ſhall I deſcribe my feelings at eved, and the ſuppoſition gave me à 
| Feading this letter! © Oh, Julia!* cried I, little eaſe. 
| = lovely, adorable woman! Is it poſſible! I had lived about a fortnight” retired 
4 © Oh, God} Can it be, that I have ac- in my lodging near the Luxembourg, 
1 - ® cuſed you of perfidyl have done every when I received an order to depart im- 


z 
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mediately, and join my regiment. Peace 
had been declared near a year, and my 
regiment was in a garriſon two hundred 

es from Paris. I was one of the 
moſt ignorant colonels in Europe; be- 
Hides” that I fill ſecretly cheriſhed the 
fond hope Julia was not loſt to me for 
ever: though I perfectly felt I could 
not recede, nor could ſhe make any far- 
ther advances, yet ſtill I flattered myſelf 
ſome unforeſeen event would again con- 
fer a bleſſing on me which I had never 
ſincerely renounced. 

In fact, I could not reſolve to quit 
Paris, and'put the intolerable ſpace of 
two hundred leagues between me and 
Julia: I wrote therefore to the miniſter, 


to obtain leave of abſence ; which was 


refuſed me, and I inſtantly threw up my 
commiſſion. | 
Thus did I quit the ſervice at five and 
twenty ;z and thus did paſſion and folly 
dire& my conduct in all the moſt im- 
nt events of life. 0 
This laſt act of extravagance was the 
cauſe of great vexation to me; it in- 
creaſed and compleated the difference 
between me and my uncle, who. was 
touſly very angry with me for raſh- 
y ſeparating from my wife: ſo that I 
now found myſelf abſolutely forſaken b 
every perſon in the world whom I loved. 
At firſt, indeed, I did not feel all the 
horror of my ſituation, being ſolely oc- 
_ by one idea which ſwallowed up 
all the reſt, I wiſhed to ſee Julia once 
more. I imagined, if I could but find 
any means of appearing ſuddenly and 


unexpectedly before her, I ſhould revive 


ſome = of the affection ſhe formerly 
had for me. But I could not alk for 
her at the convent; for what had I to 
ſay? She never went out, and her apart- 
ment was in the interior part of the 
houſe; how then could I come to the 
fight of her? 

I had a valet, who happened to be 
acquainted with a couſin of one of the 
Tourieres. I ſpoke to this man, and 
got him to give me a letter for his couſin 
the Touriere; in which I was announ- 
ced as one of his friends, and ſteward to 
2 country lady who wanted to ſend her 
daughter to a convent. 5 

Accordingly, at twilight, I wrapped 
myſelf up in a great coat, put on an old 
ſlouched hat, and went to the convent, 
The Touriere was exactly ſuch a perſon 
as I wiſhed; that is, ſhe was exceeding- 


. by talkative and communicative, At 


1 


o 


* 
a a a a a 


firſt T put ſome vague queſtions to her; 
and afterwards fail, my miſtreſs was 
not abſolutely determined to ſend her 


"daughter te a cohvent 3 whence I took® 


occaſion to aſk if they had many board- 
ers ? ' 

O yes,” replied the, and married 
© women too, I aſſure you.” Here my 
heart beat violently; and ſhe, with a 
whiſper, a ſmile, and an air of ſecreſy, 
added! You muſt know, Sir, it is this 
very convent that incloſes the beauti- 
© ful Madame de la Palinitre, of whom 
© you have certainly heard fo much. 

© Yes, yes, I have: ſhe is a tharm- 
ing woman!” | 

Charming! Oh, beautiful to à de- 
© gree! It is a great pity—— But it is 
© to be hoped 
© gift of repentance.” | 

© Repent! of what?” 

Sir! Les, yes, Sir; it is plain 
enough you are juſt come from the 
country, or you could not aſk ſuch a 
© queſtion. 80 you don't know? 

I have heard ſhe had a capricions, 
* unjuſt huſband; bu. 

© O yes! That to be ſure ſhe had: 
© every body talks of his folly and bru- 
* tality z but that will not excuſe her 
conduct. I hear every thing, and can 
© aſſure you ſhe is here much againſt her 
* inclination; nay, ſhe would not have 
© come, had ſhe not dreaded an order 
* for impriſonment. 

* Impriſonment!' O Heavens!” 
Not for her good behaviour, as you 


eil to go out, nor ſee any perſon 
whatever, except her neateſt relations. 
Oh! ſhe leads a very melancholy lifel 
You may well ink; our nuns will 
not have any communication with a 
wife falſe to her huſband's bed. The 
very boarders will not laok at her ; 
every body avoids her as they would 
infection. God forgive her! ſhe muſt 
do penance yet; but, inſtead of that 
ſhe is playing upon the harphchord all 
ay long; is as freſh as a roſe, and 
looks better every day. She mult be 
ſtubborn in ſin.” | 
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od will grant her the 


mY ſuppoſe. Why, the is neither 
ſuffer 


And does not the ſeem forrowful?* . 


© Not at all: her woman fays ſhe ne- 
ver ſaw her fo contented. For 

own part, I am charitable; and hope 
ſhe may 
not a ba | 
charitable ; and yet ſhe has inſiſted 


'5 upon having all her fortune — 


t be reclaimed, for ſhe has 
heart: ſhe is generous and 
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© and has left her huſband in abſolute I knew at length the extent pi 


© want, You will tell me he is mad ſery ; ſaw to what a pitch my Stra- 


* and fooliſh, has. ruined himſelf no- 


vagant conduct had Rained my wife's 


body knows how, and has juſt ſuf- reputation; felt hom inapaſfible it was 


© feed the diſgrace of being degraded 


© inithe army. I own they have taken tian truly to 
© away his commiſſion + yes, he has loſt done her, by deſtroying the moſt 
6 his regiment; hut yet, I ſay, 4 huſ» cious thing eo 


© band is a huſband 


The poor man owned, that the unjuſt contemp 


for this innocent victim of my diftrac- 

pardon the injury I had 
Pre- 

a2 Woman $. 

t i 


© wrote to her about a month ſince, to which the warld treated her ought in- 


* beg her aſſiſtance 3 but no: ſhe told 


* him plainly, « No!*% It is very hard, 


© though. I have all theſe things from 
© the authority; I don't talk by 
© hearſay: I have been fifteen years in 
© this Houſe; and, I thank my God, 


ceſſantly to reanimate her reſentment 


wk me it's author. To her virtue 
alone could I now attribute her gene- 
rous manner of acting. | 
In fad, from the account given by 
the Touriere, it was evident that Julia, 


nobody could ever ſay I was atatler, confoled by the 1 of a good 
, N ate, 


© ar a vender of ſcandal. 


The Tauriere continued, at her own and lived at 


eaſe, praiſing herſelf. I had not the 
er of interruption left. She was 

— called 2 bay ag All the 

way went, and in a fe minutes 
the 


© It-was the relation of a young no+ 
© vice, who takes the veil to-morrow, 
© that wanted me, faid he. Ah! 
- < now; there! there is a true convert 


« Acallof grace! Gives fifty thouſand 


© francs (two thouſand and eighty-three 
© pounds) to the convent! You ought 
to ſee the ceremony: our boarders will 
| © all ve there, and you can take a peep 
© through the church window.” I 
© Atwhato'clock will it begin? 


© yice is as beautiful as an angel, and is 
* only twenty. Hal ſhe not loſt her 
© Jover and her father in the ſameyear, 
* ſhe would nerer have attended to the 
© bleſſed inſpirations of the Spirit. How 
c Providence is to us!. Her father 


9 Þ ied firſt; and her lover, who was im- 


t priſoned at Saumur, about ſive months 
© after, of a broken heart, as it is thought. 

© What was his name? cried I, in an 
agony not to be deſcribed. 


ebnſcience, was reſi to her 
] | bei 5 — ſhe could nat 
continue to do, but by buryin me- 
mory in eternal oblivion. Jeg 

© God of mercies!” cnied I, into 


* what a frightful abyſs have my-paſ- 
© fions plunged me! "Had 1 ſubdoed 


© jealouſy, had I overcome my natural 


* impetuolity, my idleneſs, and inclina- 
© tion for play, I ſhould have enjoyed a 
© conſiderable fortune; ſhauld nat have 
© barne' the inward and dreadful re- 
* proach of effecting the death of a 
* worthy young man, nor of being the 
« N cauſe of the ſacrifice which 
© his unhappy. miſtreſs will make to- 
© morrow : ſhould have been the de- 


light of a benefaRor, an uncle, who 
© 'Fhree in the afternoon. "The no- 


© The Marquis of Chainville, oa 


plied the Tourterez and our novice is 
called Mademoiſelle D*Ebene.' _. 
This laſt ſentence went with inex- 
preſſible torture to my heart. I roſe 
fuddenly,.and ran out, with an excla- 
mation that threw the Touriere into 
3 and 1 1 11 
Atriwed at my lodgings, 1 threw 
myſelf on a ſofa, 


** 


* 
— 


© at probe juſtly thinks me ungrateful 
© and incerrigible; and ſhould not cow- 
© .ardly, at five and twenty, have re- 
© nounced the duty of ſerving my king 
and county. Far from being an 


object of contempt and publick cen- 


* ſure, 1 ſhould have been univerſally 
© beloved; and, iñ poſſeſſion of the 
« gentleſt, moſt charming, and woſt 
© virtuous of women; ſhould have had 
© the moſt faithful and _amjable of 
friends; and, moreover,;ſhauki have 
© been a father! Wretch! of what in- 
« eſtimable treaſures baſt thou deprived 


= © thyſelf! Now thou mayeſt wander for 


© ever, lonely and Gefolate, over the 
* peopled earth !* So ſaying, I caſt my 
deſpairing eyes around, terrified, as it 
were, at my own comfortleſs and ſolj- 


tary ſituation. | : 
uried in theſe reflections, my attep 
netrated, torn, and tion was rouzed by the ſound of baſty 
confannded, at all I had heard. „ The footſteps upon the (tairs. 
veil was rent away, the lufion paſt: 


My door 
ſuddenly opened: à man appeared; and 


* 


* 
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mw towards" me I rofe inſtin d 
advanced, and in att inftant found my- 
telt in the artng of Siuckair! 
"While he prefed me to his boſom, T 
could not my tears; his flowed 
plentifully. A thoufand contending 
emotions were — * in my heart; 
but exceffive confuſion and ſhame were 
moſt previttent, and kept me ſilent. 
c Tus e t of Poitou, 
* my friend,“ ſaid Sinclair; and knew 
not till lately how neceffary the con- 
« ſolations of friend{tip were become: 
4 beſides, I wanted fix months for my 
« own affairs, that I might afterwards 
devote myfelf to you. I am juſt come 
from Foritzinblean, have obtaitied 
leave of ' abſence; on let may now 


5. di of me as you 2.0 
Oh, Sinclair! cried I, * unworthy the 
4 title of your friend, I no longer de- 
« ſerye, no more can enjoy, the precious 
«- corifolations which friendſhip ſo pure 
tha geveroufly offers; I un paſt tielp, 
hope!” 


4 

# Not 10, faid he, again embracing 
me; '©T know thy heart, thy native ſen- 
« ſibility, and noble mind. Had 1 no- 
© thing but compaſſion to offer, certainly 
1 could not comfort, 1 ſhould have 
Veßpt for and affiſted thee in fecrer; but 
« thou wondſt not have ſeen me here: 


* ſofien thy anguim. | 
Sinclait”sdiſconrſe not only awakened 
the moſt lively gratitude, butraifed me in 
Nam de be ar hoſes of we 
f1 , he gave me of wyſelf. 
4 8 whole Gave 


I immediatel my * 
to hn de dne den of which 
I had Jong been deprived, that of ſpeak- 
ing withbut diſguiſe of all my faults 
ar. all my ſorrows. The melancholy 
tale was often interrupted'by my tears; 


and Sinclair, after hearing me with as 


much attention as tenderneſs, raiſed his 
eyes to heaven, and ave x deep figh. 
Of whit uſe,' ſaid he, are wit, ſen - 
« ſibility of faul, or virtuous diſpoſitions, 
* without thoſe ſolid,” thoſe invariadle 
© printiples, which educatipn or - 
8 Leben can give! "Us 8 
never profited by the leſſons of others, 
© eati never grow wilt but at his own, 
< expence, and is only to be taught by 
© his errors and misfortunes.” 

Sinclair then conjured me to leave 
Paris for a time, and travel; adding, 
that he would go with me; and preſſed 
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give m up entirely to your guid- 
, Kid 17's pee of & wot: 
© who * aid muſt fink be- 
© neath his load of miſery. Profitmg 
accordingly by the temper in which be 
found me, he made me give my word 
to fer off in two days. 3 

The evening before my departure, I 
wiſhed" once more to reviſit the place 
where T had firſt beheld my julia. It 
was in the gardens of the Palais Royal; 
but, aſhamed of appearing in publick, L 
waited till it was dark. was mu- 
fick there that evening, and a great con- 
courſe of people; fo hiding nmyfelf in 
moſt obſcure part of the rods 
fat down behind a large tree. 

I had not ſat long, befbre two men 
came and placed themſelves on the other 
fide of the tree: I inſtantly knew one of 
them, by the ſound of his voice, to be 


Dainval; a young coxcomb, without 


wit, breeding, or principles; joining to 2 
ridiculous ation Fol . 
4 pretenfion to think phi ofophically; 
laughing at every thing; deciding with 
fel "Mine y; at once pedantick 
ſuperficial; ſpeaking with contempt of 
the beſt _ and me you virtuous ac- 
tions; believing bimſelf profound by ca- 
lumniating goodneſs. 9.0 


Such was Dainval; a man whom I | 
had believed my friend till the moment 
of my ruin, and whoſe pernicious exam- - 


ple and advice I had too often followed. 
was going to riſe and remove, when 
the found of my own name awaked my 
curioſity, and 1 heard the following dia- 
logue began by Dainval— 43 

© Oh, yes; it is very certain he ſets off 
to- morrow morning with Sinclair for 
« Italy.” | 


© How! is he reconciled to Sinclair l- 


The beſt friends on earth! Gerle- 
© rofity on one fide, repentance on 
other; mutual tenderneſs, tears, a 
© tortures; prayers, pardons, and paci- 
© fications. ſcene was truly pa- 
© thetick.” I 

go there is not a word. of truth in all 
0 * * pon P as Wa 

What, of their being rivals? WI 
© ſhould you think ſo l. | K 

Wx, bow is it poſſible. that Sing 
© clair ſhould be fo intereſted about a 
man he had betrayed ? 4 
much for finding reaſons for other 
mens actions, though I do a little for 


© Ha! ha! I do not pique myſelf 
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no character. 
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« the faculty of Seing things, us 


© are, Sinclair, ſtill fond of Julia, would 
$4 reconcile her to her huſband, in order 


to get her out of a convent again. The 
© thing is evident enough. 1 
* But. wherefore, then, go to Italy? 
To give the town time to forget the 


. 


© hiſtory of the picture and the - 
. oy} bs and . 
And yet there are m le who 
77 xeod he Ks mm Be- 
8 | 


A fable invented at leiſure! The 
© fact is, poor La Palinicre knew well 
enough, previous to that diſcovery, 
© how matters went, and had told what 


© he knew above a year before to who- 


© ever would liſten.” | 
ils he amiable, pray? What fort of 


% man is he?” 6 


Who? La Palinigre?—A crea- 
© ture! talents exceſſively. confined; half 
© ſtupid; no_imagination; no reſources 
t his firſt coming into 
© life, he threw himſelf in my way, and 
© T took him under my tuition : but I 
©. ſoon ſaw it was labour in vain; could 


never make any. figure; à head ill- 


turned; Gothick notions; 


. N ſcarce common ſenſe; a prodi- 


4 gal, that with confuſion at the 
C 2 of [yr Ny a gameſter, that 


_ © prided himſelf on generoſity and great. 
* — of ſoul with a dice-box in his 


band; any man's dupe; ruining him- 
© ſelf without enjoyment, and without 
. 2 
. © Haye you ſeen him ſince his claſh?” 
No, but I burnt all our accounts; 
© he'll never hear of them more.” 
Did he owe you many 3 
© Numberleſs. I have deſtroyed his 
© notes: not that I brag of ſuch things, 


. © nor ſhould Imention this to any body 


.© elſe. It is a thing of courſe, you 
* know, with a man of ſpirit; though I 
© would not have you ſpeak of it.” 
I could contain myſelf no longer at 
this falſhood. © Liar!“ cried I, be- 
© hold me ready to pay all Lowe you! 
© Retire from this place, and I hope to 
© acquit myſelf.” 
oy, Faith, ſaid Dainval, with a forced 
ſmile, * I did not expect you juſt now, I 


+ muſt confeſs. As to your cut-throat 


* 
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on equal terms. 


ing for a reply; and left me with too 
much contempt for his cowagdice to 
think of purſuit. FP. 

\ © This, then, is the man, ' ſaid I to my- 
ſelf, whom I once thought amiable, by 


- © whoſecounſels I have been often guid- 


© ed! What a depth of depravity! What 
ta vile and 22 ted e be bi- 
deous is vice when ſeen without a-veil ! 
It never ſeduces but when contealed ; 
and, having ever a greater proportion 
© of impudence than of artifice, it ſoon 
or late will break the brittle maſk with 
« which it's true face is covered. 
This laſt adventure furniſhed me wi 
more than one ſubje& for reflection; it 
taught me how carefully thoſe who prize 
their reputation ought io avoid making 
themſelves the topick of publick conver- 
ſation, in which the ſarcaſms of ſcandal 
are always moſt prevalent, The mali- 
cious add and invent; and the fooliſh 


and the idle hear and repeat: truth is 
obſcured ;. and the deceived publick con- 


demn without appeal. 
In the midſt of theſe thoughts, there 
was one more afflicting than all the reſt: 

I was arrived at that height of miſery, 


that my greateſt misfortune was not that 


of being ever ſeparated from Julia; no, 
J had another {till more inſupportable. 
The moſt virtuous and innocent of wo- 
men, the ornament and glory of her ſex, 
groaned beneath the opprobrious burden 
of the world's contempt; and I alone 
was the cauſe of this cruel injuſtice : 
the remembrance, of this diſtracted me, 
and made me almoſt inſenfible to the 
conſolations of friendſhip. © Yes,” ſaid I 
to Sinclair, I could ſuffer ſingly for 
my errors, and ſupport my puniſhment 
« perhaps with fortitude. Time, I know, 
© deſtroys paſſion and regret ; but it ne- 
© ver can enfeeble the remorſe of a feel- 
© ing. heart, born to the practice of vir- 
tue. The day may come, when Julia 
© will no longer live in my imagination 
© with all thoſe ſeductive charms I now 


© continually behold ; but the will ever 


© remain there the innocent ſacrifice of 
© folly and diſtraction ; and the remem- 
© brance of that will be the torment of 


© propoſal, it is natural enough from you; my life.” 


you have nothing to loſe, but I muſt 
take another year to compleat - my 


ruin: therefore, when you return from 


* 


/ 


In effect, neither the tender cares of 
Sinclair, nor the diſſipation of a long 


voyage, could weaken. my 1 — 


* * - 


£1 
of hg! | | 
So ſaying, he ran off, without wait- 
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THE SLAVE of Sx NSUALITY. 


When we — W Gochit was 
_ obliged to leave me rejoin his regi- 
OY a ra 


ately for Holland; where, fix months 
after, Sinclair came to me. He ſug- 
d an idea of my undertaking ſame 
| Kind n and lent me money 
neceſſary to make a beginning. 
Fre ſeconded this new project; 
and I forefaw the poſſibility of regain- 
ing the happineſs I had loſt. The deſire 
. the fruits of my travels at the 
feet of my Julia, gave me as much in- 
duſtry as perſeverance: I vanquiſhed 
my natural indolence, and the tireſome 
diſguſt with which this new ſpecies of 
employment at firſt inſpired me; and read 
reflected during the time that buſi - 
neſs did not call my attention. 
Study ſoon « to appear painful : 
I acquired a paſſionate love for reading ; 
my mind was inſenſibly enlightened, my 
ideas wereenlarged, and my heart became 
calm. Induſtry, reading, and thinking, 
recovered me, by degrees, from the ſo- 
poriferous draught of indolence ; reli- 
gion likewiſe gave fortitude to reaſon, 
elevated my foul, and releaſed me from 
the tyrannical empire of paſſion. 
is . revolution in my temper and 
ſentiments did not at all 1 my pro- 
jets. It is true, I had no 
exceſſive and filly paſſion for Iulia which 
had made us both ſo unhappy: I loved 
with leſs violence, with leſs ſelf-intereſt, 
but with more certainty. Paſſion is al- 
ways blind, ſelfiſh, and ſeeking it's own 
ſatisfaction: friendſhip is founded on 
eſteem, owes all it's power to virtue, is 
more affectionate, and the more affec- 
tionate it is, the more it is equitable and 
rous. | | 
I paſſed five years in Holland; during 
which time I was conſtantly fortunate in 
the buſineſs in which I was engaged: 
and at length, by extreme cxconomy and 
unwearied aſſiduity, entirely re-eftabliſh- 
ed my fortune. 
thing but of once more viſiting my own 
country. I imagined, with the moſt 


tender delight, the * — I was go- 


ug to regain ; when, falling at the feet 
of Julia, I might ſay to her T return 
* worthy of you; I return to conſecrate 
" my 2 happineſs.” 

I has, occupied by the moſt delightful 
of ideas, I 


about to receive. | 
J had written to Sinclair, deſiring him 
1 ulia of my journey; and re- 
ol. II. "WS 


nger that 


then thought of no- 


departed from Holland; far, 
alas! from ſuſpecting the blow I was 


\ 


A. 
ceived an anſwer at Bruſſels, by which 
J learned Julia had had a fever; but, at 


the ſame time, the letter aſſured me ſhe 


had not been dangerouſly ill, and was 
almoſt recovered, The explanations 
which accompanied that letter prevented 


all uneaſineſs; and I continued my route 


with no other fear than that of ſeeing 
Julia more ſi 
reſolutions and return. 

I drew nearer and nearer to Paris; 
and at laſt, when within twenty leagues, 
I met Sinclair, who ſtopped my car- 
riage, and deſcended from his own, I 

ned my door, and flew to embra 
him; but, as ſoon as my eyes met his, 
ſhuddered : aftoniſhment and terror ren- 
dered me.. ſpeechleſs. Sinclair o 
his arms to me; but his face was bath 
in tears. I durſt not aſk the reaſon; 
and he had not the power to tell me. I 
expected the worſt ; and, from that mo- 
ment, faithleſs, fleeting joys, for ever 
forſook my heartt! 

Sinclair dragged me towards my car- 
_ without ſpeaking a fingle word; 
and the poſtillions inſtantly quitted the 
road for Paris. Whither are you tak - 


ing me?” cried I, diſtractedly. Tell 


* me; 1 will know!” - 

© Ah, unhappy man !* - Ps. 

© Go von !--continue !--ftrike.me to 
© the heart! Feat ot: 
Sinclair anſwered not; but 
embraced me. Tell me, continued I, 
* what is my fate? Is it her hatred, or 


her loſs, thou would announce? 


Sinelair's lips opened to anſwer, and 
my heart ſunk within me: I wanted the 
courage to hear him pronounce my ſen- 
tence. © Oh, my friend” added 1, my 
© life this moment is in thy hands?” 

The ſupplicating tone with which I 
ſpoke theſe words, ſuſficiently expreſſed 
my feelings. Sinclair looked at me with 
compaſſion in his eyes. 
© ſilent, ſaid he; but dare not de- 
© ceive.* He ſtapped: I aſked no more; 
and, the reſt of the route, we both kept 
a profound filence, which was only in- 
terrupted by my, ſohs and ſighs. 

Sinclair conducted me to a country- 


houſe, where I at length received a con- 


rmation of my miſery. Alas! all was 
lot! Julia exiſted no more! Her death 
not only deprived me of all fehcity, 
but took” from me, the means of re- 
pairing my faults, of expiating my paſt 
errors, except by regret, repentance, and 
by daily pouring out my filent griefs 
before an elegant mauſoleum, which the 


H h generous 


ized than affected at my 


wept, and 


I can be 
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uncle's pardon; care of wikis 
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5 whole extent, thoſe labred duties 
3 nature and gratitude required. 


Though my uncle was far advanced in 


yay. Heaven ſtill permitted him to re- 
fl with me ten years; after Wich, I 


had the misfortune to loſe him. 
3 ther 


. f 


Su 
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for. the reſt of my days. Sinclair 
ſee. me once 7 3 


niiſed to come A 
teen are now paſſed 6 


» though f 
* event, we aye never no 
months; without 1. each other. 


7 5 A in his f 
year, bas x career. the moſt brilſſant 
the oft —— a happy 


2323 2 — on 


a 3 7 
in that on a be e 
virtue united = cord by 

As for myſelt, 
obſcure mediocri „werte 
it not for the mouruful, the bitter 26. 
nbramce, of the evils . 
ve ſuffered thro * the 
— 


my 


— 


Arsronv or CECILIA WEBSTER: | | 


| Tn. 


0 ve are all occaſionally thiown; 
whether our ſphere in life be ſplendid'or 
obſcure, calls loudly for the conſtant 
exertion of every virtuez- and there are 
few, if any, whb in the time of adverſi: 'y 
farsmon; reaſon and reflection to their 
aid, that do not, however great theit 
misfortunes, experience the cheari 
ndolence of an inviſible good monitor, 
acting up to the diftates of an un- 


tainted con(cience, we may welcome ca- 


lamity with a ſmile, and ſerenely view 
the ĩneffectual attacks of malevolence; 
whoſe loathſome darts, unable to perie- 
trate the virtüous boſom, dire& their 
diſappointed! force againſt a leſs power- 
ful adverſary: bur it is difficult to repel 
thoſe-evils which originate from the im- 
1 of our hearts, that being the 

rce of their exiſtence. The only hope 
354; that this circumſtance, inſtead of 


precipitating roomy ie f 0 to pet- 


Gition, may remind of the pre- 
_ eminence of virtue, once nearer re 
reach; and ſtimulate him ually to 
labour for the attainmient of it's delight- the 
ful and adva s ſummit. Virtue 
has undoubtedly, ſometimes received 
ns almoſt too ul; but 
how conſpicuouſly do we offen ſee it re- 
warded by the timely intervention of 
Providence! and with what additional 
luitre, with what divine refulgence, does 


* 


it on ſach occaſions nine on the Sulz 50. 
ing new charms to it's original tight. 
neſe, · and ſetting cious inno- 
vation at deflaec ! To record tie ino. 
mitfiois fate of vice is certainly laud- 
able; but to paint the dlſtreſſes of miſ⸗- 
guided irindcence, ard: t's 
ward for the Ws 5 
of gem, through the a of remi Fing 
temptation, cannot remin 
fas = that 1 


\ 
« Vice is a monſter of ſuch fright — F 
« As, to be hated, needs'but-to'be ſeen"? 


Aton bounded by the ſed, Arb 
fully ſituated in a remote weſtern county, 
gave birth to — Webſter, 9 vere 
was a reſpectable attorney, 
ſon to the ſame profeſſion. 

On the death of the _- enmdemun, 
Woebſter 


py, condu 
. 
os na pg _. To com = 

tity that on al) des preſent 

ſelf, A the univerſal eſte#rn which' 1 
never failed to ſecure, 
8 paid hie — the daughter of 
ar abet pd byſician of the fame ur ce; 
and ſoon ined her hand, wi 
entire poſſeſfion of her heart; 
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ber el faceeſsfal in — on 

* graces which conſtitute the ac - 

3 lewoman. Happy in the 

each other, and bl he wit 

ä — nel their years rolled on 

through ſcenes of perpetual delight. 

through Spa a- ſon 2 * r, 

compleated their felicity ally * 
eſt, was inſirutted ci u 

> & own, care; bee 2 
e was placed at a 

"tant - > ogy per 

Cecilia was the 

— vg , whoſe perpe 

— was to 72 —— hack immature 

— * and place her in the indubitable an 


and hofiour. 


=: i iter wer were indeed the ter 
avi 


The former having 
an — early knowledge 
eee — Mr — 

tenance his or ea z 
kg Sith cove at length w_ 


. tanfly ied. 'A brave comman 
wer Priory Joſt his. life in ws Wal 


2 „haying ut —— a ſummer 
waer in W „and 
whoſe affairs Rn 


ly undertook to become his pa- 
. boys — mim 28 a — 
immedi on the commencement of 
ecilia . 5 
proofs o an Aa lulcep- 
227 proof ofu 28 15 excelled To 
muſick and Yancin 
tokens of a taſte A* hrefature, * 
her parents 3 encouraged, 8 
pbferred the diſguſting affefation hi 
* reſults from a conſcjouſ- 
uncommon perſonal 
cas, 9 13 8 5 
only as raed ges to 
- . poſſes no other — ad cazion. 
b attai 
N N go dr ene 
D der 1 3 anc t power - 
0 70 = „ as wall 3s 
proves to t 
e attacks of worth - 
3 A of favours 


viren * esctria reren, H 
| was rious admirers w 


f. dae mam a 
on, of 


final-inveſtigation to'a 


al 
remote, they might otherwiſe never have _ 


had | 
conditcted with; delity and rad ln | 


gave evident hopes 


— pot a fingle one whom Cecil 
reſumed to favour without 
— ting —5 2 who, 


nocent recreations among 
both ſexes, which, muſt naturally 


to SPIE and delight the mind, Where 


youn le Are all alike atniab 
Vir. Vibe had been 2 wt: 


the joining 
exaſperated at the de 
— him, 3 


n who h 


fa r cou! . 
Mr. Webſter, finding his rs wou 


be neceſſary in 1 on this ge- 

\cafion, exprefl, re to be 28. 

panied hy Mrs. W. ſter and her daygh- 
A reſidence. being ſo exceedin 


ortunity of enjoying the vari 


of i it's entertainments, apd behold 

it's outward r and magnificence. © 
"The young lady ed the news with 
the utmoſt joy; tram the Kind- 


_Heſs of her Father "in 1 the offer, 


"ps from the defire of 7 hy her 70 IP 
4 | 


ke he But * ſte 
ecline the pro Al, as the - 
* the val "of their 2 55 
a long eee ith ſhi F bee 
in ſeveral ,enga bfs 
ſideration had Gm ach 
the the young lady but, from 2 
lektion of oe known kindnes of his 
in, w it was fu d, wo 
e a till their 1 ſhe hea 
ully pre to accompany her fat 
Bu: A 18 — . 
which we are too apt to build our greateſt 
| Three days after the depar 


975 Me, Webſter, and his dane Woe 5 


affectionate parent received the Melag- 
choly information that, her ſon had ©. 


ordered on board a prize, to proceed to 


the -firſt Engliſh port; Bpt hat, on 


their paſſage, they were attacked 
1 American þ riyaieer 425 | 


lant refiftance,. and y as i 


«il that he had ſurvived the. mis ortuine. 
-'The abſence of her hu ſband a1 
daughter _—_— the e 


Mrs. Webſter e 


ever, before could cl 


t # 5 
fortitt de to tran mit the unh 
1 : 15 8 1 2 | 


nce-to her from 
r s captain arrived, regretting the 
Hh 2 accident, 


05 1 
— her ſan on to any of he | 


youth of 
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Mr. Webſter, in 


1 5 
© *Jant; whole eyes 
- "thoſe of the fair Cecilia in the boxes at 


F. 


* 


* 
— 


4 | : 
e ſuſpence, ſhe determined to 


family. ESP N % WV: 
Mr. Webſter and Cecilia arrived ſaſe 


in the metropolis; and the former hav- 
E i- concluded his pro- 
fe 


engagement, they proceeded 
in che company of a you lady, whaſe 
father complim them a with 


s began to appear dull 


and inſipid j and ſhe prevailed on her fa- 
ther to pi f 


his de much 
longer than he had originally propoſed. 
ie mean time, lit 
"fuſpeCted that his id \ 
" alternately * itated with her duty to her. 
8 


encountered 


having 


Dry tne theatre, ſhe bluſhingly re- 
Jas: ut impreſſion, and by her evi- 


dent confuſion diſcovered. the innocence 
of her heart, This. adventurer ſoon 


+ "found out the place of her reſidence; and 


having acquired 


favourable intimations 
of her family and connections, he im- 


mediately urged his ſuit by the private 


conveyance of' a letter, containing the 
moſt ardent profeſſions of the fervour af 


-- "his paſſion; and repreſented himſelf as 
"the ſon of a gentleman of extenſive for- 


= "tant, in the county of Devon. He point- 


ed out the means for procuring an in- 


terviewz in an hour of infatuation ſhe 


* 1 


ur 
+ Father, who could not be 


-* - ' conſented to meet him, and was accord- 


"ingly entangled. Dormer, her lover, 
ed Cecilia to elope from the eye of a 
d to 


' © "cloſe with propoſals of ſo important a 


nature, without ſuch explanations as 


, might probably prove fatal to their 


—_ 


.* Ar; Webſter had for ſome days no- 


275 nerd in his daughter's countenance the 
-  *apptarances of a+ diſturbed mind, and 


— 


had tenderly enquired the cauſe; but, as 


—- 
- 
- 
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ghter's mind was 


love for a ſpecious gal- 


mer 


nela of his heart. Mr. Webſter 


£ 1 


0 


ſhe acknow indi 


F ledged a flight ſpaſition, | 
he conſoled himſelf that her native air 
and the company of ber. friends, would 
r her uſual vivacity. 


day of their 


ure Was now 


abſolutely fixed. This circumſtance 
alarmed Dormer, who determined to 
122 wnprageatns;j 4 | 
an 


being informed by the young lady 
in —. a preſſin ſolicitation for an 


Interview, that her father was that day 


to viſit an eminent counſellor, he em- 


braced the opportunity of ſeeing her in 


his abſence, and too ſucceſsfully pleaded 


the violence of his paſſion againſt all the 
arguments which — for à long 


time adduced reſpecting the rogers 
ty of lecuring the K. her 
parents. Dormer, who poſſeſſed all the 


| 2 of diſſimulation, . repre- 


ted the danger of ſubmitting the di- 


poſal of her eternal happineſs. to the ca- 


pricious decihon of a father; declaring, 
that the irreſiſtible impulſe of his paſſion 
was ſtrengthened aud directed by motives 
of the pureſt affection, and of the moſt 
undiſſembled love: and, infiſti 
her father would ſoon relent, when he 
ſhould not only honourably avow him- 


ſelf the buſband of his Cecilia, but be 


found worthy of adding to the family- 
honour, by the dignity and affluence of 
his own connections, he urged her, with 
all the eloquence of a real paſſion, to 
put herſelf under his protection that 
night. The deluded fair-one at len 
though reluctantly, conſented; and Bor- 
d to provide a poſt-chaiſe for 
their conveyance to his on -coun 
habitation. The midnight hour cover- 
ed their deſign: the eſcaped from her 
apartment unheard, and un ſuſpetted; 
and the next day found herſelf united in 
a bond the ſolemn of her life. 
Mr. Webſter, on his return in the 
evening, had received a letter from his 
wife, coutaining a confirmation of their 
ſon's melancholy fate, replete with the 
moſt piercing ens of parental affec- 
tion; and enjoining his immediate return, 


that the only conſolation might not lon- 


er be denied her, of ſoftening her pan 


f r preſence of their remaining 


us was an afflidtion too. heavy. for the 


fond father to ſuſtain z he returned to 


his chamber, and gave way to the ful- 
could 
not 223 n 1 = 
daughter the -mourafu]- contents 

2 | _ , mother's 


2 


that 
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mother's epiſtle, till he was himſelf for- 
tified with ſufficient reſolution to prepare 
her youthful heart againſt the conſe- 
quences of ſo ſevere a ſhock to her im- 

ired health: but his concern was too 
viſible to remain long concealed 3 and, 
after a-night- of anxiety and torture, he 
concluded. on unfolding to Cecilia the 
mournful occaſion” of his regret. But 
if diſtraction can be aggravated, and 
Horror extended d what the un- 
happy parent felt on this occaſion, their 
utmoſt torture undoubtedly pervaded the 
foul of Mr. Webſter, when he was in- 
formed that his daughter had eloped 
during the night, and was not any where 
to be found. He inſtantly diſpatched 


meſſengers ſeveral ways ; but every effort 
Sed e l. 4 violence of de- 


ſpair had now exhauſted it's force; and 
Mr. Webſter was filled with more calm, 
wo ſeverer reflections. In this diſ- 

treſsful ſituation, no remedy preſenting 
itſelf, he concluded on returning home; 
where, as ſoon as he arrived, he diſcloſed 
to Mrs. Webſter the circumſtance which 


occaſioned Cecilia's abſence; a com- 


munication which, though made with 
the utmoſt delicacy, inſtantaneouſly de- 
prived her of her reaſon, apparentiy be- 
yond the power of remedy. Thug the 
continued ſeveral weeks; lamenting, at 
ivteryals, the diſobedience of her daugh- 
ter, and the unhappy fate of her ſon.. - 
Cecilia, notwichflandin the round of 
W in which ſhe was for a ſhort time 
inceſſantly engaged, was unable entirely 
to eradicate the inyader of her eaſe, who 
whiſpered the turpitude of the meaſure 
the had taken in accents too ſtrong for 
her happineſs. She had hitherto ſup- 
ſed ber ſelf with the relations of her 
Huſband, who flattered her with com- 
pliments on the honour their family had 
received from the alliance ; but ſhe ſoon 
experienced the fallacy of this idea. 
Dormer began now to think of claiming 
the fortune to wich he apprehended ſhe 
was entitled in conſequence of the will 
of a deceaſed uncle on her mother's fide ; 
a circumſtance which. the had in an un- 
guarded moment diſcloſed to him, with- 
out adding, that it as ſubject to the 
will of her father. - On his communi- 
— his inten non, ſhe perceived but 
too plairfly the extent. of her guilt; and 
expreſſing a hope that her. offended 25 
rems would pardon the raſhneſs of 


conduct, he received the firſt intimation 
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that Mr. Webſter's conſent was abſo- 
lutely nec 
he could 

thoſe charms which had originally given 


to be ſolicited, before 
ibly obtain poſſeſſion of 


birth to his wy violent regards. His 
affection, therefore, being only a ſecon · 
dary conſideration, and the ur f 
his affairs rendering ſome — ſtep 
unavoidable, be began to think the flen- 
der hope of a reconciliation” with a fa- 
mily he had ſo materially injured tos 
weak a ſecurity for deluded creditorsg 
who had only waited the event of this laſt 
expedient; and, as the human mind; 
however habituated to difficulties, tan. 
not always be ſerene and calm under em- 
barraſſments, he determined to develope 
his true ſituation to Cecilia. He 

proacked her with a melancholy-afj 

aſſuring 


he would gladly have comprized all his 
future wiſhes in a mere competency with 
her, had not. his previous misfortunes 
excited him to a deſperation, the firſt 
progreſs of which h 
rob her of the affection of her fond pa- 
rents, with a view, which he now found 
deluſfive, of retrieving himſelf by her 
portion. He had, as Arp he ſaid, duc 
enjoyed 2 conſiderable fortune, on the 
death of his father, who had always 
lived in a ſtate of indepe and, 
1 the good principles he had 
from childhood blended with his ſou's 
education, left his entire patrimony at 
bis own diſcretion : having; "however, 
been prevailed on to advance a 


in London, enjoying a confiderable are 


of apparent commercial intereſt and 
perty, ten thouſand pounds, much the 


greateſt part of his legacy, he with the 


remainder for ſome time-genteelly ſup- 
rted himſelf; till at length, increaſing 
is expences by the addition of faſhion- 
able acquaintances, he found it neceſ- 
ſary. to call in the bulk of his Fortuns. 


On his arrival in the metropolis for this - 


purpoſe, he was informed that the mer · 


chant, in whom he had ſo greatly con- 


fided, had very lately quined the king - 
dom, under charges of the moſt atro- 
cious nature. This ſurprited and de- 
jected him, but, as his finances were not 
wholly exhauſted, he abandoned himſelf 
to-pleaſurable purſuits, till he not only 
found himſelf deſtitute” of the - conveni- 
ences of life, but had actually incurred 
ſeveral conſiderable debts, which the re- 


port 


her that ſhe had the entire po- 
eſſion of his heart; and declaring, that 


been directed ta 
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a valuable 


date in the · country had but too well 


enabled : tim to contract: but the true 


| ute (of his ciroumſtances wat ubout to 
_ diſtlolſe atiulf, e 


l capti e atoch. his heart / and het | 
9 ten- 
won. 4 11 

Oecilis ae no no longer a 
to theuliftreſſes-of her Dormer; but ſhe 
could mithe r loſſen his forvow, nor her 


n. In this fad-extremity- eee | 


(prey trad te fo —— 
n en Ne re. 
1 . — 8 
ungenerous that dis re- 
ſources were o fail; and, as 
— hewonld -chearfully - gy 
e-poſſefſed, to ſift 
in obtaining a conveyance to the de- 
— abode of her diſconfolate parents. 
Cecilia putt have ſunk under the 
her uff tion, had not the re- 
— Reftion,-thavir-oviginated in her own 
miſconduR, ſuppreſſed, - in ſome de- 
greez'the ſevere anguiſh of her-mind. 
Dormer, unuble lo to ſuſtain the 
dfhculties:of: his ſituation, took an af- 
tectionate laave of his injured Cecilia, 
with a determination to quit a'king- 
dom, whioh could only ſerve to remind 


dim of his 4mpeudence and misfortunes. 
Cecilia by reiterated calamity, 
now el ſafficient reſolution to 


a letter Gf contyition to her father, im- 
— his protection and forgiveneſs. 
was at this time pregnant; and, as 
the immovenble . diſ —— of her juſtiy- 
incenſed. parents co not ex- 
cecd the pvoſpect of — which 
ay before her, ſhe concluded on apply- 
— that apſource, though it by no 
$s flatteged her expeRations; and 
— directed her attention to the 
forſaken ſpot RT 2 lubſtan· 
tial for ĩmaginary ha 
Mr. Webſter was © add Aa melan- 


ebvly. ———ů—ů — 


ke was onee ſtudious to repreſent: the 
_ laſsof 32 ſon, and the ſuppoſed 
= 


1 e gp rendered 


— — bis concerns. 


He could. obtain no other intelligence of ent 


te fate of his Cecilia than that ſhewas 


drawn from his - protyQion under the 


ſpecious pretence of martioge; and was 
afterwards abandoned 40 the laſt 'ſage 
ofs famy. In dhis f tuation of mind, 


% 


= ow 


Mr. rectived bis 
Letter, : fled. with 
of the innocence of 
—_— and defcribing the 2 
and the wrete 
S—_ the was now reduced. 
darted-a'ray of light on his bow, 
ſoul, and even;kindted all the effekte of 
| returningepaental fondneſs in the breaft 
of his unbappy lady. Im „Mr. 
Wehſter, "4 ient. tw tee his 


repentant 
nter, and to be fünly fatisfied that 
the 


with becoming fortitude and ho- 
nour ſuſtained the confequenees of 
her fatal im „reſdlved 0 ſet out 
immediately, that he might meet her on 
the road, and the ſoo — he her to 
His fMlited wife, 38 * 
of their dechni — — — 
A N town, 10% miles Fut of 
8 be found it neceffary to 
remain a day inactive, that he mi 
recover from the fatigue which his di- 
minfſhed health rendered him incapable 
of otherwiſe fuſtaming, Rrturnipg to 
this inn, in the evening, he was ac 
oppoſite a tattered ha itation, by a fe- 
male, in unemboldened addreſs, to con- 
fer his benevolence on a wretched wo- 
man; from whom he was indi 
22 in abhorrence - 4 — . 
he ſuppoſed was inuten a3 ce 
His bounty, when ſhe 7 in 


piercing accents My father!” andi fell 


—_ ce lifeleſs at his feet. The 
— — — 
to —_ u 0 r {ome mo- 
ments deprived him of reflection, which 
returned only to ſtrengthen his burſting 
vengeance an a creature who manif 
appeared in a ſituation of ull others 
moſt ohnoxious W feelings. 
Cecilia ſoon awak to a trial, — 
r 
tot her cu A - 
ng i edn” father to ſuſpend his 
indiguatiqn, till ne could, Thoog 


/ faintly, uo ſome juftice to the occa 


ot the deplorable fitoation, in which he 
found her. 


mountable «difficulties, the had arrival 
—— Sub. when, fioding her ref 
exhauſted, 2 was unable 
=: „ and, accidentally. ; 
which was 1 
vice than hoſpitality. 


＋ his providential | mening opened ; 
proſpett of foture borh Thetr 


views. 


intentions, re- | 


ing with almoſt Linſor- 
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views. The 
redoubled ardour, and increaſed affec- 
tion, his reclaimed daughter; and or P ar of 


parent embraced with 


EEE nents wot 

er, pathiz 
ed in der diftreſſes, and 245 endden⸗ 
voured to tran 1 


irned with 


to which he tad long been a” 
der ; and Ceeika, on their arrival, 
at the feet of her mother, 
and implored her to accept the utmoſt 
contrition- and ſorrow ad an atoriement! 
for the hieb a departure from 
her duty . have given” to the mot 
0 ts. K 

mem of error, howevet repreh te 
error may have been, ill-overtonie 
— inſu ned ſapetior '; while” 
| # perſeverauce in folly cam only ſerve 
to Krengthen' the reſtutments which 
it's etjiormity. demande: If any 
could diſturb the retiewed'joy witch re- 
auitffdted- the heart of Mrs; Webſter, 
it was the np re 25 i hep 
Harry, w eatures ſtron ented 
themſelves in the on of Avg who' 
began now to aſſume that chearfulneſs 
which — — by x ſuoceſ- 
ſion wy wm, 0199 orronagenn i 
the bright luminary they en- 
cirtled, as envious of it's unqueſtionable 
— Cecilia related to het” 
1 every — 

— her marriage, together wit 
the — of her Huſband, whole 
misfortunes ſhe regretted; and whoſe 
fate ſne deplored; in a few' weeks, her 


fdivity/ was extended, in — | 


i ee guardian of a 


Sk tough loſt to his parents, 
was 4 world: inberiting a 
ns: of undaunted bravery, he excited 


captive companions to reſiſtance, 


retgok the prizes and carried her into 


the firit con ven ent port in the Weſt Ia- 


dien; where his gall 
the- commander in chief, he was promot- 
ed to li In this ſtation he 
etffinently diſtinguiſhed Hithſelf till he 
receive} a flight wound, and was per- 

mitted to viſit England. As ſoon av he 


artivih, be flew oo the 
e 16 bi ee e 


ſoon reaching” 


itated boſons. - 
his daughter, under hs influence of a. 


22 


were ineapable of expreſſing their un- 
9 atitude to the Supreme Dif- 


vents for 2 of 


a ſom wont they” had tong conſidered 


as dead, none of his 2 havi 
— reached them. The worthieſt 
parents, thus bleſſed in the reſtoration 
of their beloved children, re aſſumed 


their wonted chearfuineſs. The manly, 


noble, yet reſpectful deportment of their 


Hatry; initiated” by and ma- 
cured by experience, . holly diveſted of 
vu 


and u — — 
— the — important to this 
country, ſtrengthened” and enriched the 
harmony of their lves: and the diffideny 
con ſeiouſheſs of betrayed virtue, mani 
ſeſted in the conduct of their Cecilia. 
aſſleec them that” her fincere contrition 


— at cha if not merito- 


" recovered, 
peniity” for ways; ſerviet 
th v4 — Aae ts wiſfiey 
in e moſt tender and refpectful man · 
ner to his — adding; that le had 
invited a -gerftlenian, every w 
worthy” o hs coufidtnce” and their ei 
teem; to partake with himrin's month's 
pleaſure” at their houſt ; at the enpira- 
tion of which! times they meant 


hyde their fortune tl 
bo friendfiip. 


Kar: 


friend of His adventures, he VA ho 
brother of His wife; and ſhe, in. the 
viſitor of her brother, the gebn 
ed poſſeſſor of her whole Heart! 
2 congratulations which 1 
ed, buried the recollection of 5 
fortunes, and expreſſion was 
ture and delight,” He recounted 
events which introduced him pA the 
friendſhip of CHAT 8 . 
whoſe means he Had 5 
able rank in the ſervice. "agg > ſhare of 
prise. money amountet to tree thou 
poundbz with wha the tb 
Cteilia, by the will unxle, they re- 
8 little villa in the atigh- 
example 


rtivod, where they live an 
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2 urity of love has been ſup- her devotion to the Prophet; and being 
* Pole to influence only thoſe wg unvaled, he had an opportunity 
where the ties of religion and the injunc- feaſting his eyes on beauty ſuch as he 
tions of policy have reſtrained the ren. had never ſeen before. His own. ap- 
to a ſingle object; and to exiſt ſolely in pearance was-equally prepoſſeſſing; and 
temperate climates, and among poliſhed they interchanged glances, expreſſive of 
_ yations. Under tropick ſuns, and among the mutual pleaſure they felt in this for- 
* 0 e Ae has always been tuitous interview. hey were foen 
depicted in afpeRs too fierce to melt, known to each other; and the enmity of 
too ungoverned to allure. The Maho- their fathers, which they knew would be 
metan, indulged with bis four wives, a bar to their future union, was con- 
and as many concubines as he can main · ſidered by both as a ſtronger incentive 
tain and the Pagan, poſſeſſed of beauty to ſet themſelves above it. When a 
by purchaſe, by force, or fiaud; have riſing paſſion experiences no difficulties, 
denied all pfetenſfions to the tender and contends with no 2 it fre- 
emotions ariſing from ſingular and un- 2 becomes languid, and dies away 
divided regard, and degraded from the for want of fuel to increaſe and con- 
- diltinfiions allowed to delicate paſſions tinue the blaze, Thoſe who imagine 
* and warm ſenſibility. That general re- they love each other, when every eye 
' RNefions are always illiberal, and often beams conſent, and every voice adds 
unjuſt, has frequently been ſeen; and congratulation, will often find their 
the ſhort hiſtory of Alcanzor and Zayda on too low for exquiſite happineſs, 
will give an additional proof, as _ or ardent attachment. It is the remem- 
a new. force, to the remak. brance of the ſtorms he has met at ſea 
The parents of Alcanzor and Zayda that endears the ſhore to the mariner; 
were beth of.the-irſt rank in Morocco, and the lover receives half the pleaſure 
but of very vnequal fortunes, - Thoſe. of his conqueſt from the recolle&ion 
| f Zayda were as rich as they were no- the toils he has undergone for the pol- 
dle: thoſe of Alcanzor, by falling under ſeſſion of his miſtreſs. Pets ©; 
the diſpleaſure of rhe deſpotick emperor In all countries, he who truly loves 
of that country, were glad to purchaſe, will contrive means z0 make his ſituation 
life by. a ſacrifice of half. their polleſs. known to the perſon beloved. Neither 
_ Hons» But, though contracted in the the jealouſy of the Spaniard, nor the 
iplendor of their appearance, they did guards of the Moor, the barricadoed 
not abate of their dignity nor their windows, nor the bolted door, can pre- 
ide; and an inveteracy, which bad vent the progreſs of paſſion, and the in- 
ubſiſted between the families for two terchange of ſoft emotions. Alcanzor had . 
centuries, was not diminiſhed by this frequent opportunities of ſeeing his Zays 
' reverſe of fartune..in one of them: on, daz; and Zayda never felt real bbſs but - a 


\ 


” 
7 
co 


me contrary, the friends of Zayda in- the preſence of Alcanzor.' Their love 
ſulted over the misfortunes of thoſe af was as warm as the ſun that rolled his. 
- * Alcanzor; and pride, in it's greateſt chariot over their genial clime, and as 
„ wil Jaaye be able to re- pure as the untouched roſe that breathes . 
Fi ſent fuch unmanly treatment, and to it's ſweets on the deſart air, They were 
rekindle it's rage againſt ſuch unfeeling- both young and ingenuaus, elegant in 
RD. LG their ſentiments, and patterns of delicacy, 
14 Bot Love. had reſolyed, in vengeance in a land that, in general; has but 
0 to the parents, to unite their offspring. ſmall pretenſions to refinement. Al- 
[ Alcanzor, in returning one day from canapr, if he gained his Zayda, had no 
„ hunting, ſaw Zayda coming out of the ambition to engroſs more beauty; and, 
moſque, where the had been offering up notwithſtanding ſhe knew the indul- 
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'  ALCANZOR AND ZAYDA. 


gence of Alla to his male diſciples, Zayda 
would have ſhnddertd at the reflection 
of being only one of the happy females 
that was deflined to ſhare the careſſes of 
Alcatzcr. 
Suſpicion had not even opened her eyes 
to gueis at this attachment, and the lovers 
felt themſelves too bleſt with preſent fe- 
licity to anticipate future ills. Days 
and months rolled away in one uniform 
tenor of joy; for the gay proſpects of 
youthful delights are ſeldom ſhadedwith 
the gloom of reflection. The picture of 
life, indeed, is at firſt compoſed only of 
attractive colours; but as years come on, 
the ſhades become deeper and deeper, 
till, at laſt, the faireſt tints are loſt in 
one undiſtinguiſhed . maſs of ſombre 
touches. The happieſt only preſerve 
the original colours longer unſullied: 
the event is nearly the ſame to all, ex- 
cept for the diſtinctions that virtue or 
vice occaſion, which can cheer the blackeſt 
colourings, or obſcurethe brighteſthues. 
Alcanzor and Zayda were among 
thoſe numerous candidates for laſting 
bliſs, who find thecup of joy withdrawn 
before it can reach their lips. The pa- 
rents of the lady, ſtimulated by avarice, 
and fired with ambition, had, without 
her concurrence or knowledge, promiſed 
their daughter to the chief — * of the 
emperor's court; who, though advanced 
to thoſe years that love muſt ſhrink from 
with ſcorn, had ſeen and admired Zayda, 
and made overtures which the cool pru- 
dence of unimpaſſioned age could not 
liſten to without approbation. He had 
lately Joſt one of his wives; and with 
him the indulgent permiſſion of the Pro- 
phet was equivalent to a command: he 
always kept up the number of his con- 
jugal ties; and, not ſatisfied with that, 
maintained a numerous train of heauties, 
to gratify his vanity rather than to ſa- 
tisfy his deſires. | 
Such was the deſtined huſband of 
Zaiyda: to a man of this deſcription ſhe 
was to reſign her liberty; and for him 
ſhe was to violate the ſtrongeſt and pureſt 
affections of nature. In a few hours 
Mulley Emloc, ſhe was abruptly informed, 
would arrive, .and honour her with his 
hand. She heard the news with evident 
terror; but ſhe had fortitude enough to 
diſguiſe the violence and the cauſe of the 
agitations that paſſed in her breaſt, while 
under the prying eye of parental inqui- 
htwn, She retired to her apartment al- 
moſt bereft of her ſenſes: ſhe burſt into 
Vol. Il. 
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tears; the fainted; ſhe recovered; ſhe 


pauſed; ſhe'prayed and wept by turns; * 


and, inthe agony of her grief, ſhe yented 
invectives againtt Mahomet for the im- 
purity of his matrimonial creed, © Allal” 
exclaimed the lovely maid, * is it poſſi- 
ble that he whom we worſhip could 
receive his miſſion from Heaven, when 
by his diſpenſation the two ſexes that 
compoſe the human race are treated 
with ſuch flagrant inequality! To 
mine, the drivilies of a rational ſoul is 
denied; to the other, criminal grati- 
fications are allowed; gratificatiens 
that add to the miſery of thote who in- 
dulge in them, and afford the ſtrongeſt 
proof that unerring Wiſdam and in- 
finite Power had nothing to do in their 
conceſſion, ſince the great Father of all, 
to whom Mahomet is only a fervant, 
could never diſpenſe indulgences which 
would render his creatures miſerable.” 
In ſuch terms raved the wretched maid, 
till the hour of her aflignation with Al- 
canzor. The ſound of every. breeze 
alarmed her throbbing heart, left Imloc 
ſhould arcive before ſhe could communi- 
cate her melancholy tale to ears that were 
formed to liſten to it with pity and regard. 
The pale moon ſhed her filver rays through 
the window where Zayda watched and 
wept. Herfamily were buſy in prepara- 


tions for the reception of their intended 


fon-m-lawz and Alcanzor approached 
the well-known {pot where he had often 
been indulged with the ſight and eon- 
verſation of his fair without moleſtation 
and without ſurprize. Speak, my 
* dearelt Zayda, crics the enraptured 
lover; © will you congratulate me on my 
good fortune in recovering a couſi- 
© derahle ſhare of my patrimony which 
© was loſt, and will you deign to ſhare 
it with me? I hope now I may pre- 
© ſume to apply to the parents of m 

© charmer with greater claims to their 
© favourable attention than I ever yet 
«© poſſeſſed, Will Zayda join in the pe- 
© tition? —* May Alla ſhower every bleſ- 
© fing on Alcanzor! but he muſt forget 
© there is ſuch a wretch as Zayda, This 
8 

4 

* 

- 

6 

c 

4 
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night, perhaps its hour, I am to be 
devoted to another. I am unable to 
explain the heart-rending news; but, 
in ſhort, J am deſtined for the cruel, 
the aged Imloc.'—* Zayda, Zayda, 
this arm ſhall defend thee; I dare the 


nnited rage of Imloc and your parents: 


only truſt yourſelf with me, and I» 
will protect yon. Fly, fly with me! 
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We love like Chriſtians, and 1 will | 
- © ſoon convey you where ſuch love 


© will be no reproach.— Alla, guide 
© mel cries the heſitating fair. What 
© would Alcanzor have me do? How 


can Fdeſcend-unperceived ? How can 


you convey me hence without incuri ing 
the danger of loſing a life dearer to me 
than my own?'—* Truſt me, truſt 
me, Zayda! I hear the approach of 


© horſemen, and we muſt not linger.“ 


Wich ſpring, the diſtracted fair-one * 
threw herſe 

arms of Alcanzor, and fear added ſwift- 

© neſs to their teet. But, alas! Fortune did 

- not favour their eſcape; it was Imloc 


f from the window into the 


himſelf that way approaching, and ſore 
of his attendants were already arrived. 
A. ſervant was diſpatched to apprize 
Zayda of this circumſtance : her win- 
dow was found open, and ſhe was gone. 
It unfortunately happened, that one of 
Imloc's train, taking a different road 
the reſt, had met the flying lovers, 
without ſuſpecting who they were. The 
alarm was ſoon ipread; and the parents 
of Zayda, with her deſtined huſband, 


_ purſued the route that was pointed out by 


the enden. * Alcabave and. Tax 
were ſpeedily overtaken, He drew his 


ſabre on his brutal purſuers. Imloc 
firſt encountered him; and, his horſe be- 


ing wounded, be was foon brought to 


the ground, and felt the ſuperior vigour 
of Alcanzor's arm; but, as qa: giving 
the laſt blow to his rival, two of his 
attendants ſprung to the relief of their 


maſter, and each aimed a mortal blow 


againſt Alcanzor. Zayda, become deſ- 
perate at this ſight, ruſhed between the 
aſſailants :_ ſhe received a fabre through 
her heart, which was directed againſt 
Alcanzor; but a bunting-ſpear, in the 
hand” of the other ſervant, pierced his 
breaſt juſt as be was withdrawing his 
ſabre from the ſtroke that had ſevered 
Imloc's head from his body. : 
Thus at once fell the purſuer and the 
purſued. Imloe was. little pitied, be- 


cauſe he was never loved; but the tear of 


compaſſion has often flowed at the re- 
cital of Alcanzor and Zayda's fate; and 


when the youthful breaſt in Morocco 


ves way to ingenuous paſſions, it is 
fd to reſemble the love that Alcanzor 
felt ſor Zayda. 


THE SELFISH PEASANT. 


AN ANECDOTE IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


icty,and for the domeſtick felicity 


of individuals in general, if the controul 
of parenis over the inclinations of their 


children, in the grand article of mar- 


rage, were not carried to ſuch a height of 


deſpotick tigour. Love ! the pure love, 
at leaſt, which Hymen juſtifies, ſpurus 
at every- reſtraint which flows not ſpon- 
taneouſly from the emotions of a virtu- 
ous ſenſibility; and though old . 
may, on fuch occaſions, gravely reaſon 
from the impulſes of avarice, ambition, 
or convenience, yet young people will 
fill feel, and think - entitled 
to give a looſe to their feelings. Where 
the heart is concerned, one ſoft whiſper 
of nature ſhall overturn in a moment all 
that ſelf-intereſt can preach up for 
months, in-the language of prudence, 
of which, for the moſt part, it is only 
the (pecious image. 
But, alas ! the obſtacles to matrimo- 
vial felicity are no longer confined to 
the cruel impoſition of parents. The 


parties themſelves have become acceſſary 


ce of 


to their own undoing; nor need we 
wonder that there ſhouid be ſo few hap- 
py matches, when we conſider that, in 


| theſe days, the laws of love are ſacrile- 


jonſly, though avowedly,trampled upon 

y both ſexes; at an age, too, when 
ſenſibility might be preſumed to triumph 
with the moſt reſiſtleſs ſway in the 
human boſom, 

In thort, diſſipation, , that accurſed 
diſſipation which accompanies the lux- 
ury inſeparable from great cities, ſeems 
at length to have extinguiſhed every 
ſpark of ſentiment among eur young 
people. Thus, in the preliminary ar- 
rangement of nuptial concerns, it mat- 
ters not whether Mater or Miſs be born 
to move in the ſplendid circle of St. 

ames's, or in the filth 
apping ; for ſtill the object of both is, 
not, whether, delighted with each other, 
they ſhall be happy at home ? but whe- 


ther, exempted from parental reſtraints, 


they ſhall be _ at caſe K the purſuit 
0 5 pleaſures abroad? | 
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are both of a philoſpphick turn; but with 
this difference, that he pretends, and 
per with truth, to know more of 
the world than I. In moralizing with 
him, as above, one day, in one of our 
unfaſhionable tete-I-tetes, I could not 
help exprefling a wiſh, that it had not 
been my lot to be ſhocked with a view of 
the depravity of manners which ſeems 
ſo univerſally to pervade the metropolis; 
and, at the ſame time, I ſcrupled not to 
ve it 'as my firm opinion, that real 
foes is known no where but in the 
country. | N 
Nor in the country either, inter- 
tupted Celadon, ſmiling at what he was 
pleaſed to term my ſimplicity. Real 
© love, my friend, added he, is a real 
phantom every where; and, as a proof 
of my aſſertion, I will relate to you an 
© anecdote in ruſtick low-life ; that life 
j ſeem to think ſo happy, of which 
6 { witneſſed myſelf ſome of the parti- 
« culars, laſt ſummer, in the courſe of 
© a tour I had occaſion to make through 
© the north,” a 
Happening, continued he, to halt 
© for a day or two at a village, in which, 
© from a ſuperficial view of it, one 
© might have concluded that innocence 
6 ol 
© an abode they could be ſuppoſed to 
© have" on, earth, I found the whole 
* converſation of the place engroſſed 
« with different opinions—all of them, 
© however, ſtrongly ſeaſoned with ſcan- 
* dal—concerning the conduct of a 
© young fellow who had lately deſerted 
© a beautiful girl, the pride of the pa- 
*-riſh, whom be had courted aſſiduouſſy 
* for above a twelvemonth, and from 
| © whom he had received every endearing 
© acknowledgment of a mutual flame 
« which virgin modeſty would permit.” 
© The father of Maria—for that, I 
© think, was the name of the young wo- 
© man-—had at length given his ſanction 
© to their union; ol in order to for- 
© ward them in the world, it was ſettled, 
* that the portion of the bride ſhould be 
twenty pounds, with a ſmall aſſort- 
© ment of neceſſaries, as furniture — 
© the cottage they were to occupy. The 
© banns were n, Braces. ly publiſhed ; 
© the. ring” and the wedding-garments 
© were purchaſed; and the — 
Sunday was fixed for their appearance 
* in bridal array at the altar. 
« The; artleſs Maria ſeemed now to 
Have reached the very ſummit of her 


SY 
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content had fixed their abode, if 
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© wiſthes—but how, in the mean time, 
was her enamorato employed? Not 
in figuring to himſelf ſcenes of happi- 
© neſs in the arms of a deſerving girl, 
© whb was herſelf a treaſure, but in 
© forming ſchemes to obtain à palt 

£ addition to her little fortune, hich 


© in fact he needed not, and which was | 


© deftined to be, eventually, a ſource 
© of miſery to a whole family for life. 

© The father, he had obſerved, -was 
© poſſeſſed of three cow; and the de- 


mon of miſchicf whiſpering into the * 


© ear of the rapacious clown, that he 
© had a good right to at leaſt one of 
© them, he reſolved to claim it as the 
« fine qua non of the bargain, He ac- 
* cordingly went to the old man, and, 
© unacquainted with the refined lan- 
© guage which a courtier would have 
© uſed on a fimilar' occaſion, bluntly 
declared, No cow, no wife!“ 
Nay, ſtare not ' continued Cela- 
don, (for, in truth, I did ſtare and ſmile 
too,) A cow, my friend, added he, is 
to an humble peaſant, what we may 
© ſuppoſe ten thouſand guineas to be to 
© a proud lord. The Ether, therefore, 
© demurred; and the lover, determined 


© not to recede from his demand, with 


drew in anger. 
Recollecting, however, the next morn- 


© ing, that Maria had a ſiſter, of whom 
© the father would be glad to get ride 


© any rate, he repeated his viſit; and, 
© under an expreſs agreement that he 
© ſhould have the cow, offered to take 


© her for his wife: leaving the other, as. 


he himſelf fignificantly expreſſed it, 
to make her market as ſhe might 
elſewhere, 
In this propoſal there was too much 
worldly convenience for the old man, 
to ſuppoſe him capable of reſiſting it, 
Hardly, indeed, could he canceal his 
© joy on the occaſion ; and. the young 
© booby, regardleſs of the tears of his 
6 2 — eſpouſed in ber 
ead a creature who was more than 
© ten years older, and whoſe temper 
© was as perverſe as her perſon was de- 
© formed.” 


„ =» =» 


At this recital, I could not help ex- 


claiming, with uplifted hands “ © tem- 
+ pora! O mores!” | 

© Pha !* exclaimed Celadon, in his 
turn, © your adage, trite in itſelf, is 


© perfe&ly ridiculous in the application. 


© You have no occahon' to vilify the 


© preſent times and manners. Human 
| | © nature 
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* Here," fenden he, * they [yoke a 


naue ia the ſame-in_all ages; and 
C vice and folly, as they appear in town 


© and in the country, differ but in the 


degree. In both, we find the ſordid 


© gratification of ſelf the predominant 
© paſſion ; and if in the latter there be 
6 [ofa-difipation, it is becauſe there is 
rtanity to diflipate.* . | 

© But, after all, (for, anxious to hear 
the concluſion of the ſtory, I was in no 
humour to argue the point with him). 


after all, cried I, what became of 


poor Maria? Did the hapleſs girl ſur- 
© vive this heavy ſtroke ? 


- © Survive it — Why, ſhe got another 


< huſband directly. 


« Another huſband !—direQly too 
© and after having already experienced 


_ © ſuch uſage from man!” 


Such, I confeſs, were my ejaculations, 
and filly enough will they probably be 


thought by ſome people. 


Even ſo, reſumed Celadon. In- 
jured innocence can boaſt of as few 
<. friends in the boſom of a village as iv 
the boſom of a court. Maria, inſtesd 
© of becoming an object of either pity 
© or reſpect, now found herſelf pointed 
cat with the finger of ridicule and 
© jcorn; and being the acknowledged 
© beauty of the place, there was not a 
© woman within ten miles, whether 
4 young or old, who did not exultingly 
© cry out——*© Yes, yes, I thought what 
« jt would come to! I always faid ſhe 
& would be left in the lurch at laſt. 
© This comes of your fine faces | For 
„% my part, I could never ſee mere 


e about the huſſey than about other 
people; and, after all, to run away 


% with a recruiting ſerjoant!” 
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© melancholy truth. Deprived of the 
man who had ſeduced her into a belief 
© that ſhe was to be his wife, and unable 


© to bear the enyenomed taunts the daily 


experienced from a malignant neigh- 


_ © bourhaod, to which ſhe was a credit, 


* ſhe eloped, the week after the nuptials 
* of her ſiſter, with a military adven - 
© turer of the above deſcription, nor has 
© ſhe ſince been heard of. It was a 
* meaſure of neceſſity, not of choice. 
Where, then, is her peace of mind; and 


- © where that felicity which fancy had 


* fondly pictured to her while yet in 
© her virgin ſtate ? Forced from her 


* fituation to aſſociate with the profligate - 


E r {Www ys avails it that ſhe has 
© left behind her a wretched father, 
* who purchaſed his on, miſe 

© vai Ter to eſtabliſh the hap · 
© pineſs of one child at the expence of 
© another; and is already doomed to 
© have thatchild returned on his hand 


© plundered of her all by a huſban 


© who, in the trueſt ſenſe of the words, 
© had rharried her for what he could 
« get No: circumſtances like theſe 
© can never impart comfort to Maria; 
though they may in time teach her to 
deteſt her mercenary deluder as muchas 
it is poſſible ſhe once loved him. And, 
© ah ! may the tears of Maria ſoften the 
© heart of every father, and of every 
lover, vhether in high life or in low life, 
« who ſhall be inclined, like the father 
© and the lover of this hapleſs villager, 
to ſacrifice a permanent felicity to the 
* viſionary idea of a momentary accom- 
« modation !* 


THE GREEN COAT, AND THE BROWN COAT, 
2. © A TALE FROM MODERN POLITE LIFE. 


c Tx AD them to Piccadilly Gate!“ 
ſaid a young man in Green to his 


ſervant, as he came out of a houſe in 


Groſvenor Street. The ſervant was hold- 
ing two hofſes, and the maſter was 
equipped for Hyde Puk. Go to Pic- 


© © cadilly Gate, I ſhall be there in leſs 


© than an hour. The ſervant mounted 
His nag; and, taking the bridle of the 
other in his hand, walked him off through 
Bond Street. 
The ' gentleman in Green walked 
through Bond Street too. He ſtopt at 
Gray*'s—admired {ame filigree plate 


a * 
ſaid he would conſider about the watch 
for Harriet , and gave twelve guineas 
for a pair of huckles. 

In St. James's Street he went into 1 
fruit - ſhop, cat half a doten peaches/ 
yawned, coinplained that the town was 
empty, and the ſtreet full of duſt. Sat 
filent, pinched u kitten, ſaid it ſqualled 
like Signor. Wondered why the 
Prince went ſo often to tlie Lilliput 
painter in Pall Mall; eat another peach ; 
faid How dye feventeen times to as 
many ſeparate perſons; thought Lady G. 
looked better in white than in pink; = 
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G his watch by St. James's dial; and then, 


© And-how are you, Madam?'— Oh, 


after ſome reflection, determined to fee * Sir, better—much better! Something 


who was at Brookes's..... | 
In the, club-room he found only one 
member—they agreed on trick-track. 
The 2 in Green was unlucky, 
played an hour, and loſt fifty guineas; 
then toſſed up for double or quits, loſt 
another fifty, gave. a draft on Mr. Ham- 
merſley for an hundred, and walked out 
with an air of compoſure. a 
At the door he ſeized the arm of a 
gentleman in Brown-—* Will you ride 
a this mornin $7 No; I you 7 en- 
gagement, ſaid Brown. An afigna- 
8 har retorted Green. Ves, replied 
the other, and with a ſweet creature 
* will you go?'—* Go! what, to your 
© ſiyeet creature!'—" Yes, to my iweet 
© creature.. Do not deliberate, but come 
© along. / h 
He in Brown- careleſsly flung his 
arm through his in Green, and they 
walked off. At Charing Croſs Brown 
Coat ſtept into a coach, ordered where to 
drive, and Green Coat ſeated himſelf 
by his. fade. © An odd ſtreet you ordered 
* the fellow to drive to! but I ſuppoſe 
© you are able to prevail, on your fa- 
© yourites to live cheap,'—* Yes, faith! 
* I cannot complain; the girl we are 
going to now, has colt me but two gui- 
© neas a week ſince I have known her, 
© all expences included.“ You are a 
© lucky fellow,” ſaid Green; I wonder 
here you find ſuch moderate dam- 
* fels.*=* Oh, they are to be found in 
every pariſh, if you won't ſhut you 
eyes!” 1 
he friends ſoon arrived at a low houſe, 
in adirty ſtreet. They aſcended two pair 
of ſtairs; Brown Coat tapt gently at & 
chamber door, and a little girl about five 
opened it. Her long riuglets were flaxen, 
and her eyes were blue. A ſmile of de- 
light, when ſhe beheld the viſitor, ſe- 
vered her ſweet lips, and revealed a ſet 
of pearls that were worthy of them. 
* Ah!” ſaid ſhe, how happy my mam- 
ma will be, that you are comel' The 
gentleman togk her hand in ſilence ; 
and, followed bz the other, entered the 
apartment. A beautiful f 
chair oppoſite the door, and endeavoured 
to riſe as they approached, The gentle- 
man immediately prevented her, by ſeat- 
wg himſelf wich a reſpectful air at her 
ſide;, whilſt his nds 94 3 
niſhment, was obliged to find 4:5 
yang de bed et 


% 


re ſat in a 


* has happened, ſince yeſterday, that 
© will Cn my life, — leaſt + hr 
Many weeks, I hope, replied her 
friend, © and * and years. But 
pray tell it.. My huſband's. rela- 
tions, replied the invalid, at length 
relent—hey think my ſufferings have 
been ſufficient ; they invite me to the 
country to die with them, and have 
. poo ed to provide for my child. 
© Oh! my little Fanny, claſping her to 
her heart, * thou art preſerved from 
* ruin! when I have ſeen thee in the 
« arms of thy natural proteRors, I ſhall 
breathe my laſt ſigh with joy; but for 
ever remember, that it was this gen- 


K - 


* tleman who preſerved thee from the 


grave, when thy poor famiſhed wo- 
then The gentleman ſtopt her, 
and made his congiatulations on the 
change of her proſpects. He enquired 
when ſhe began her journey, and how 
ſhe wiſhed to be accommodated. Ah. 
© Sir!” ſhe ſaid; your generous cares 
© are concluded. See, preſenting a 


bank-note of ten pounds, what they 


© have ſent me! and, beſides this, the 
rector of the pariſh is in town, and will 
© protect us on our journey: he calls on 
© me to-morrow in a poſt-chaiſe. But 
© oh, Sir! whilſt I have mind to form a 
© prayer, and ſtrength to articulate it, 
« you will be it's object. My gratitude, 
4 Y— 3 

My dear Madam, I mult ſtop you 
2 yous feelings overvalue thoſe atts of 
; my which I have been happy enough 
© to find an opportunity of performing. 
Believe me, I feel the obligation to be 
* all on my ſide; and, amongſt my hop» 
* picſt hours, I ſhall always account that 
© which made me known to you. You 
© have now ſome preparations to make 
* for the morning, and I will therefore 
© ſhorten my x but I ſhall wait 


on you before the hour-of your de- 


« parture, and ſee you and your {ſweet 
daughter in the protection of the cler- 
© gyman who is to eſcort you. 
e bowed to the mother; and, kifſing 
Fanny, left the apartment, followed by 
0 


the half - petrified Green Coat, wh 


eyes were the only organs of ſpeech he 
had found ſince they entered it. They, 
indeed, had very volubly expreſſed cu- 
rioſity, wonder, and a ſort of balf-un- 


eaſineſs, as though he felt himſelf taken 


is, The frolick was not of bis ſort. 
| „Ae 
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After they had walked about ten yards, 
de exclaimed= Why, what the devil is 


all this, Harry Why, as the devil 


©. would have it," replied the other, the 


- © amiable crearme you have ſeen, made 
> © what is called a ſove- match chat is, 


© tempted by the brilliancy of the ad- 


© venture, ſhe left her guardian's one 


dark night, and went into a our 
* chaiſe with a cockaded young fellow 
ho had ſworn ſhe was the prettieſt 


2 Fir he had ſeen ſince he ſerved in 
„ merica, where he had been deſpe- 


* rately in love with a young lady, her 
* „ e They returned full 
of 

© about ſeven months received her for- 
© tune, on the day the law pronounced 
© her to be diſcreet and wiſe, The for- 
tune was no more than two thouſand 
pounds, and our married couple were 
© perſons of taſte. The youth's relations 
* Loving provided him an old woman 


with oy thouſand, thought the 


election he had made a very ſilly one, 
* and refuſed to have any communica- 
© tion with him. The youth began to 
© take vp the ſame opinion, and treated 
© his" 22 with neglect and brutality. 
He had, at length, the kindneſs to re- 
© lieve her from his perſecutions, by 
© quitting England; leaving her inde- 
+ pendent, with a fortune of ſeven pounds 
and a few ſhillings. The poor girl, 


then à mother, applied to her rela- 


tions —they were at firſt kind, then 


civil, then cold, then rude, and finally 


« hoped to be troubled with her no 
* more—adviſed her to ſend the child to 
© theparilh, and to take in needle-work. 
In the laſt article ſhe obeyed them; 


© and, by unremitting induſtry, and the 


* moſt exa& frugality, ſupported her- 


e ſelf and infant for four years. But the 


* conſtant, wearing of grief at length 
© ſubdved her conſtitution, and a rapid 
decline enſued. Her landlady having 
© obſerved that the ſewing buſineſs was 
© at an end, and having received no 


money for ſeveral weeks, thought ſuch * 


© idle huſſeys a diſgrace to her houſe, 
© and t to be made an example of, 
She accordingly ſent for a hailiff; who, 


\, © as he found his priſoner in bed, was 


:© fo humane as to allow her to put her 
s cloaths on —then, taking her arm, 
4 helped her down ſtairs, pale and ſpeech- 
© leſs, followed by the ſnrieking Fanny. 


At this inſtant I hap to 1 
do- it is not ry to add what 


. 


pirits from Gretna Green, and in 


N 
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© enſued. As I found. her too ill to be 
removed, I was obliged to ſuffer her to 
© return to the beldame's apartment. 
© Having, in repeated viſits learned her 
© ſtory, and the name of her huſband's 
* friends, I wrote to my fiſter, whoſe 
* country-houſe is happily in — 1 
© bourhood, She repreſented the diſt 

© and the merits of the amiable ſufferer, 
© and had influence with them, being a 
© lady, (for they are mean, though rich) 
* to prevail that ſhe might be received as 
© the wife of their unworthy kinſman. 


© An uncle ſaid, if br vas a ſober body 


© ſhe ſhould not want encouragement 


* and a maiden aunt, that girls ought 


© not to be countenanced to run a 

© with young fellows,” but 'that if ſhe 
© was really * ſhe might come down, 
© and if ſhe behaved well, ſhould have 
© the honour of being buried in the fa. 
* mily-vault. It is in confequence of 
© my 1 = which ſhe wo not 
* appriſed, that tho e have 

8 Moy for her; and E 
when her mind is at peace, ſhe will 
© have a chance to ſend aunt Griſſel to 
© the family - vault before her. You now 
© know all that 1 can tell you, in an- 
© {wer to your——what the devil” | 
Green Coat remained ſilent. He be- 
gan to feel that there were other methods 
ro get rid of ſuperfluous money in a 
morning, beſides trick - track; and that 
rides in the Park might now and then 
be interſected with a walk to the diſ- 
treſſed. But juſt afterwards he began to 
thought all ſuch melancholy ſub- 
[i v0 $I”, 
sought to he avoided; they were ab- 
ſolutely hurtful to the ſpirits; how could 
a man enjoy life, who was perpetually 
poking into ſcenes of diftreſs—and then, 
really, one's health At that thought, 
he turned ſuddenly round, with a Good 

morning, Harry ” and was dartin 
acroſs the way. Hold, faid his friend, 
© here is a perſon, a few doors off, whom 
© I cannot avoid calling on; and, as you 
© have begun my morning circle with 
me My horſes are waiting for 
me, ſaid Green Coat. So are mine,” 


anſwered Brown. I dine 3 twenty . 


miles from town; my viſit, therefore, 
© will not be a long one. At this in- 
ſtant he knocked at the door of a houſe, 
of an appearance much like that they 
This is very particular,” faid 

Coat, with an air of half pet: he 
thought it, however, not CE to 
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take'to his heels, and there ſeemed no * her voice has penetrated throvgh the 
other poſſible method of getting quit of * darkneſs of the night; chained down 
his leader. When an Italian counteſs, © oy ſpirit, und kept my languid pulſe 

in the court of Mary de Medicis, was * ſtill beating. at 

ied for 1 bewitched her royal The perſon to whom this was addreſ- 
$,the told her judges and accuſers, ſed turned towards the nurſe for infor- 


e never had employed any ſuper- mation : all he could learn was, t 
means to govern the mind of by the patiert's order, ſhe had been ſe- 


the quees; nor had poſſeſſed any other veral times in the adjacent room to offer 

aſcend over it, than that Which a conſolation and affiftance to a perſon | 
ſtrong mind muſt naturally have over a who ſeemed reſolved to accept of nei- . 
weak one. This ſort of witchcraft ther. But you, perbaps, Six, added Wt 
Brown Coat practiſed in ſuch a degree, ſhe, * may be able to ſpeak comfort w — +« ii 
that there were few of his intimate com- the poor young thing.“ i . 
panions who were ever hardy enough to A voice now iſſued from the apart- 4 
maintain an opinion oppoſite to his on; ment; for the partition was ſo thin, and 0 


but they not only did not maintain a it s apertures ſo frequent, that every 
contradictory opinion, they inſenſibly word was diſtinctly heard. Whoever 
changed their own, their ſentiments, and * you are, ſaid the voice, * come and 
their wiſhes : ſeeming emulous to be, as receive my ſad tale whilſt I have breath 
nearly as poſſible, what he vas; whoſe to utter it: in a few moments my lips 
unde g was of the firſt order, will cloſe for ever! This was articu- 
whoſe heart was „and who was, lated in a tone fo faint, that there 
notwithſtanding, Þo far from being pu- could be no doubt that the perſon who 
ritanical, that his taſte lent grace to uttered it was indeed expiringz and the 
faſhion, and was aided by a paſſion for two friends, in aweful ſilence, entered 
expence, which could only be corrected her apartment. A curtain prevented 
by his (till ſtronger paſſion for indepen- the fair mourner's ſeeing them, which 
dence, | the gentleman in Brown gently touched, 

Such was he who now entered the to mform her that they were preſent, 
confined unwholeſome chamber of an and it was immediately opened. But - 
old man approaching faſt to diſſolution. the youth in Green, who thought he 
The curtains of the bed were open, and had had quite enough of dying faces 
diſcloſed the venerable object, ſupported for one morning, turned from the bed, 
by his nurſe. His ſand was running and endeavoured to find more agreeable 
low : the pallid hue of death had already ones in the ſtreet, into which the ſolitary 
taken poſſeſſion of his cheek, and the window looked. 
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living luſtre of the eye began to be dim- Tbe young woman found herſelf ad- | 
med by the deep ſhade of it's approaching dreſſed in the ſofteſt accents; and every i 
night, His faculties, however, ſeemed argument of conſolation was powed | 1 
yet awake, and the voice of his benefac- forth before her. Alas!* ſaid & "it '''Þ 
tor called a faint fluſh, which ſtruggled is all, all too late! and the only com- i 1 
a moment in his pale face, and then * fort I can now taſte, is the certainty 1 
ſubſided for ever! wes that I cannot live to profit by your [ i 

© Ah, Sir!“ he ſaid, you, whoſe * gaodneſs. —But burden your memory | 
© ſoul is ſo full of benevolence! you, to * with my woes; that if, in your jour- ji 10 
© whom the tear which ſteals from your * ney through life, you ſhould meet 1148 
© eye in pity, is dearer than that which * with the author of them, he may . 
guſhes there from rapture —to you know the fate of her wha once reigned 1 
© this moment will be not unwelcome ! * the miltrefs of his. | . "BY 
© I ſpeak not of myſelf ; for the hour is © I am by birth an American; the - - 
© arrived, in which I ſhall ceaſe to only child of parents far advanced 1 
© mournz in which this wearied heart * in life; conſequently Twas the bleſſing { "BY 
© will render up it's laſt ſigh to him who of their exiſtence. My father was * { 
© gave the agonizing nerve. Another a planter, reſpected for his riches, 1 
© child of ſorrow is at hand! This long, and beloved for his goodneſs l— Oh, IL 
* ſad night, in which my ſoul has been * he was all goodneſs | How unworth | * 
0 2 to meet it's God, the inha- have I been of ſuch a parent I—- Mx i l 
© bitantof the next melancholy chamber * youth was paſſed beneath his eye, in | ii 
has had the power to arreft it's fight— * which period I was inſtructed in all. 43 
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beauty, too, I had my ſhare; and wag 


an objekt of envy to ſome of my own 
- © ſex, whoſe charms I could not help 


* thinking were ſuperior to my own. 

At the age of ſeventeen, my father 
© gave me in marriage to a young gen- 
© tlemanof amiable manners, wha loved 
me to diſtraction, I, alas! was not 
© ſenſible of paſſion in the degree in 


which my huſband felt it; but I loved 


other, and my innocence made me 


Ws 
5 . I felt for him all the tenderneſs 


my heart was capable of feeling Oh, 


hy was I ever awakened from the 


< our family. 


» y error ! 

* father and my huſband were 
5. bathof the Loyaliſts party, and conſe- 
* quently the Britiſh officers were treat- 
ed in their houſes with particular at- 
© tention and favour. A few months 
after our marriage, towards the cloſe 
© of the war, a young ſoldier, who was 
© ſaid to be of faſhion and of great for- 
tune in England, found admittance 
to our table. His manners were fo 
« engaging, that, after a few viſits, m 
© huſband requeſted him to reſide wit 
us entirely. The invitation was grace- 
fully accepted, and he became one of 
Oh, how did the hours 
* glide in his ſociety! Without, all was 


; _ © anarchy,diſtreſs, and war; but within 


© our walls, 'all was elegance, and taſte, 
* and pleaſure ! My huſband was never 
« weaned of praiſing his gueſt; and my 
heart, unconſcious of it's error, flut- 
« tered with delight, at hearing thoſe 
c praiſes, 

Alas, Sir! how ſhall I add the reſt ? 
Buy degrees. that heart became ſenſible 
© toit's ſituation, and knew it loved 


© knew that it madly loved! My huſ- 


band was often abſent ; at thoſe pe- 


7 


© riods, our gueſt never, It cannot be, 
© that I ſhould now go through all the 
© ſcenes of ſeduftion and guilt—for 
© ſeduction and guilt did indeed fol- 
© low; and I became abandoned to my 
lover! | | 

Here tears and groans interrupted the 
dying penitent; who, at length, with 
many interruptions, continued! Think 
* not that I became at once dead to ho · 
© nour, and to every conſideration of 
duty! Slow, though ſure, was my 
in the _ of iniquity. Ma- 
* ny were my ſelf-upbraidings, num- 
p 


y reſolutions; but at laſt the 


„ petedly ap 
© pectedly. 
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* + pale to give force to beauty. 87 * and love rid there N. 
? [ 


*.conqueror!} I had. retired one after- 


noon to a ſummer-houſe in the fartheſt 


part of the garden. My lover unex- 
ared thete I ſay, vnex- 
he ſuddenneſs of his ap- 
* proach, and the joy which accompa- 
*. nied my. ſurprize, made me neglect. 
© ful of every thing but him. Laban- 


. © doned myſelf to the ardour of his ca- 


* reſſes; and, whilſt I was reclining on 
© his boſom, and encircled by his arms, 
* my much injured huſband entered the 
* apartment, 

A cry of horror was the firſt inti- 
mation we received of his preſence. 
He viewed us without ſpeaking, whilſt 
we remained abſolutely motionleſs on 
the ſpot where he firſt beheld us. His 
firſt action was towards his ſword ; 
but pauſing, and viewing us awhile 
with mingled rage and grief, he ut- 
tered another cry, and fled through 
the garden with incredible quickneſs. 

This was the laſt moment in which I 
ever ſaw my huſband ! 

We remained long inthe fatal ſum- 
mer-houſe, not knowing what ſteps 
to purſue, _ The ſenſe of my guilt 
"overpowered me, and I felt that 2 - 

inels was fled from me ſor ever. At 

ength, I ventured to return to the 
houſe: I aſked the ſervants, with my 
eyes, what was become of their maſter 
but, with my lips, I dared not arti- 

culate his name, The ſervants did 
not ſeem to be conſcious that any ex- 
traordinary event bad happened, and 
all things appeared in their uſual ſtate 
of compaſure. Thus the night paſſed, 
- and three ſucceeding days and nights, 
in all which tinie I heard neither of 
my huſband; nor-of the man who had 
uſurped his rights, This frightful 
calm was at length broken in upon 
and by xp 
* On the fourth morning my father, 
my dear father! entered my apartment, 
with a countenance which expreſſed 
unuſual ſorrow, He took my hand, 
however, with the utmoſt tenderneſs; 
and, by the ſoftneſs of his tones, re- 
moved the terror which had ſeized me 
on his appearance.- He told me he had 
a deep affliction to prepare me for; and 
endeavoured to — my mind wi 
every argument of religion and ſub- 
— 2 he revealed it. In this 
dreadful ſuſpence I uttered not a wore 3 
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my mind was ſtretched with horrid © tears bedewing my face. This ten- 
4 b * *© derneſs al wy with 


_ © -expeRtation'? y, 455 

At length the mill ſtone cruſhed me. 
He informed me, that three days be- 
* fore, my huſband had . he _ 
army; that an engagement had taken 
8 — and that he was amongit the 
* firſt victims of the battle. The effect 
this intelligence had on me was ſcarcely 
© ſhort of madnefi—I did not weep, 
© but I grew furious; I called myſelf 
* my huſband's murderer, demanded 
* juſtice on myſelf, and talked of cir- 
_ © eumiſtances which, though true, paſſed 
© on thoſe about me xs the effect of ſud- 
* den phrenzy. Thoſe violent pertur- 
© bations ended in a fever, from which 
* it was my puniſhment to recover. 


* With ſhame I acknowledge, that as 


my health returned, my paſſion re- 
* vived, I now conſidered myſelf at 
* ſiberty, and had no doubt but my ten- 
der, paſſionate lover, panted for the 
© hour in which he could throw himſelf 


at my feet, and recompenſe all my ſuf- 


* ferings by uniting himſelf to me for 
* ever. The days and weeks wore on, 
and he appeared not. At firſt, I con- 
* fidered him as ſacrificing todecorum; 
* but at the end of two months I could 
no longer reſiſt enquiring of à lady, 
* who viſited in my chamber, when 

had ſeen the object of all my thought. 
* She anſwered, with great unconcern, 
that he had hardly been ſeen at all for 
* the laſt month; for that he was ſo de- 
© voted” to Mrs. Iliff, whoſe husband 
* was in England, that he never ſpent 
an hour out of her houſe; that he 
© boaſtedevery whereof his paſſion, and 
* of his happineſs; and had told his 
* friends he doated on her to ſuch diſ- 
* tration, that, for her ſake, he had 


© half reſolved - to give up his country 


and his profeſſion, and become an 
© American planter. 

How long my friend might have 
continued in this intereſting detail I 
© know not, had not my ſuddenly fall. 
ing ſenſeleſs at her feet ſhocked her 
* into filence. She had diſcernment, 
and perhaps gueſſed, in ſome meaſure, 
„the cauſe of (o ſtrong an emotion. 
* Urged, therefore, either by her pru- 


* 
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dence or her curioſity, the called no 


* afiftance, but endeavoured to recal 


© woes were too poignant to admit of 
* concealment, and they were all poured 
© out hefore her. 


« My failing ſpirits,” faid the fad nar- - 


rator, * will not permit me to continue 
in a thread muſt paſs over many 
events to tell you that this friend pre- 
vailed on me to accompany her to 
England. Her huſband was a Loyal» 
iſt; mine had been ſo, and the 

made this a pretext to rob me of all 


for crimes ſo deep! I left America 
without daring to mention ſuch a de- 
fign to my father—TI could not bear 
to ſtab him with the intelligence ; and 


ſpot where every object kept my diſ. 
honour and wretchedneſs alive: yet I 
wrote to him from. the firſt port, and 
confeſſed all my criminality; with a 
view to make his mind yield to the 

priety of my abſence, and to leſſen his 


could no longer think worthy of 


love. 


on our arrival in England, my 


© friends carried me to a northern coun · 
© ty, whereI reſided with them almoſt 
© two years in tolerable tranquillity. 
My tears were frequently poured before 
© the Almighty for my paſt offences 
© but they were tears which always | 
© me more peaceful and ſerene. This 
© quiet ſtate was at length interru 
© by the paſſion of the man in whoſe 
protection I lived. My friend had 
© unwiſely informed her huſband of my 
© former guilt, and he received the intel- 
© ligence with malicious pleaſure he 
© confidered now, that I had no ragbt to 
defend myſelf from his add on 
« principles of honour, having once 
© outraged them, and had the cruelty to 
© inform me ſo. On m ing hor- 
© ror at ſuch a declaration, he had the 
© brutality to add, that my affected 
« niceneſs was an ill return to his bene - 
© yolence in having fo long ſupported 
* mezand that,if I choſe to cheriſh ſuch, 
© ungrateful ſentiments, it maſt be un- 
s der ſome other roof. 8 

© His roof I inftantly quitted, though 
© a ſtranger in the kingdom, and no. 


me to the recollection of my miſeries * to no human being in it out of the lit 


* by the common methods. On awak- 
* ening from the fainting, I found my 


Vol. II. 


I * 


6 . her n 


© tle village in which we reſided: but to 
© remain "there, would have been as 
the 


* enemy. > 


my poſſeſhons—too light Je | 


I could bear ſtill leſs to remain on a 


regrets for the loſs of a child whom by | 
hi 
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© enemy.who weſved mes 399 ſure] 
FFF 

hien I'was every hour expoſed to 
PN danger of his Ants. 1 
A Rape, which paſſed at the inſtant 
© of theſe cogitations, offered me velief: 
T'it Was in Winter, and there was not 
* ereature in itz Which gloomy circum- 
- © ſtance was to me a Bficable one—for 


oe 
* 


miles to ponder over my ſorrows, and 
5 to conſider of my future fate. The 


1 © Yittertieſs of theſe reflections [0,6ver- 


18 © powered me, that when the coach 
© arrived in London, I was fo ill as to 


- TE 'frem'to the people of the inn ina dy- 


© ing ſtate—] bleſs Heaven they were 
* right! The coschmen recommended 
* me to this houſe, kept by his relation, 


© a he informed me, I delivered my 


* 
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it gave me the leiſure of two hundred 
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Ves, thy woep are, over, ſaid the 
youth, ho now turned from the win - 
w, * chy woes are over! But, oh! 
Caroline, where will end the anguiſh 
* which now ſeizes my ſoul! Behold 
* (the author of ali thy afflictione thy 
© huſband's murderer, ng Auer tf 
*and the murderer of hy father! The 
lady ſtarted from her father's corpſe; 
ſhe fixed her eyes on him for a moment 
with the. moſt dreadful expreffion, and 
eſſayed to fpeak—but. hadalready 
rendered rigid the organs of. ſpeech 
his chill hand was on her beart—ſhe 
ggled a. momentz and then, without 
ung uttered a ſound, ſunk dead on 
pillow! + | 


- Payſchers,andbekoldthe two friends! 
Both young, hoth equally the favourites 
of health and of fortune. They bad 
ariſen in the morning freſh as the ſan, 
when th the portals of the Eaſt he 


< 

4 

ortnight gave me ſome attendance z 
4 

L 

firſt elances his golden beams! Theday b 
i 

i 

. 

{ 


but fince that period has kindly 
left me a prey to my diſorder, whic 
© will preſently——' h 
[Il P- unfeeling wretch!* exclaimed 
3 fre youth, who bad till now ſeemed at. 
I tentive only to what paſſed in the ſtreet 
though the reſtlefſaeſs of his mgtians 
and now and then a honey ligh, gave 
$i friend room to ſuſpect him of more 
ndernels and compaſſion than was accumulator af crimes; a'wretch bowed 
ls ſought to belong to bis character. Foun wich the ſenſe of hie iniquities. 
| e ſudden force of this execration had The other begun his day like a favourite 
> viſible effect on the dying lady——but fon of Heaven: his heart was filled with 


| pure to. the miſtreſs of it, who for a 


E. before them their aſtions were to 
choſen. One of them paſſed it's 
opening hours in indolenee, in folly, in 
vapidity, andexpence—the hour of noon 
beholds him a conſcious murderer; an 


. 


neither ſhe, nor the gentlemen who had le a 4 
ber liſtening to her melancholy tale, had 8 — gong — bore | 
ime to notice it; for the door inſtan. joy, and conſolati af Having 


taneouſly apened, and divulged the ve. 
erable patient whom they had firſt vi- 
ted. nurſe tottered beneath his 
eight, whilſt with ghaſtful eyes he 
uryeyed the lovely creature, already on 
the threſhold of death. He, ſtretched 
is arms towards her, uttered a deep cry, 
1 


feaſted his mind with it's own/'bene- 
— dr * N _ woes he had 
contributed to n; he is prepared to 
taſle the pleaſures which la — him, 
to fone them, and to 7 them with 
a zeſt of which the-palled libertine can 
form no idea, Hp is, indeed, an epi- 
cure —a voluptuary of the firſt order! 
„ | b. 9 
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and falling on the bed, expired! 
My father, my father!” exclaimed 
De lady; claſping her hands with a wild 
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| © Should think this ſame iſland _panying hi 1 
— . 
_ 4% Chawpignon the other day, acc * favoured heaven, ex · 


country 
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« cepting/Francey; for the advantages of | © ried to an extremes it too often tacitly 
hum docicty, were the climate more 992 — — 2 
« conſtant;; and the inhabitants more / © thoſe vices general; in the community, 
| 332 | 9 4 = T ay rw rag ing, ſhould * 
Tln ſentimont is perfeftly charac- be unknown by any; The undiſguiſed* 
«.tevidicun Frenchman, replied 11 . 20 
. «- Pardonzez mos rejoĩneud he, with * where (a immediately diſe n in 


ſome: warmth. © Jer ſuis citoyen d 
© monde; 1 am a member of the human 
ſpecies , and Ne COPIER I 
" 65 them, untinctured by the preju- 
. dices of cuſtom or — 5 
- © Buty-after all, Monſieur,” added I, 
you. were born in France.“ * 
Het bien, certainemant, repliedd the 
afſtoniſhed-fon of Gallia; but: what of 
© that!” ; 

Oh; Monſieur, the conſequences” 
care inſinite ! ſaid I. ITbe circum 
© ſtance of being born in France, is one 
© of thoſe cauſes from whence the effect 
© js invariable i the natives of that ſpor- 
tive ſoil would as ſoon zefign'the idea of 
© it's pre-emmence over every other ſpot 

in the creation, as a primitive Qua 

© wouldithe- tenets. of bis faith, or a 
© Britiſh ſailor the dominion of the ſeas; 
they ate both too ſtrongly ' interwoven 
in the natural ſyſtem by the prevalence 
© of habit, to be entirely removed by the 
© ſimple-exertions of reaſon. But the 
© prejudice, taken in the moſt unfavour- 
© able point of view, has it's amiable 
< points, and ſhould be forgiven.” 

Ma fai, prejudice!” replied he, with 
evident tokens of amazement : excuſez 
© moi, . Monfieur, but I have no preju- 
* dices.. The fiertẽ or pride of Britons 
© has been proverbial the earlieſt 
© ages: youn indelible contempt of every 
country but your own, has betrayed 
© even the -moſt wry of your 

members into acts o nal rudeneſs 
that are totally unknoun in France; 
* whereas: the influence of refinement. 
would teach you not. only to govern 
the paſſions, but meliorate the heart. 
Excuſe me, Sir, I I, for 
© jnterrupring you ; but I flatter my. 
* ſelf that te of aw Engliſhman 
4 ee ere man 2 
6 ing in. a we ſenſe, ior 
0 goon. — I admit that —— 
ment may ſoften the manners; but 
© conſtituted as we ate, even refinement 
may be prejudicial.” 

© Sacre Dieu exclanned the cham- 
* la politeſſe; * refmement;prejudie 

abb 

Moſt certainly, addedLy * if cara 


n free country but pew ularly in 
England the natives o — 
to value themſeives/ſa much upon the 
© {fincerity-of expreſſion; that in a free-" .. 


© bornEngliſhman-you may trace all the 


qualities of his mind in the muſcles of 
© his countenance: and it is a: doubt 
© ,with me, whether the numerous bene- 
fits that ariſe from his conſtant attach - 
ment to truth, are not more than ſuf - 
© ficient! to counterbalance the evils that 
*- may- originate. in his violation of, 
© good-breeding.. I conſider the anti- 
« pathies of John Bull as. tbe beſt 
5. palladium: of his privileges; and if 
© ever he departs from the old-faſhioned - 
©. prejudices of his | anceſtors, he will · 
© certainly become as ſervile an animal 
© as the moſt contemptible of his neigh - 
bours. But, to remove any unfavour - 
able impreſſious that you may enter 
© tain to the difadyantage of Engliſh- 
© men, I will relate an inconſiderable 
© adventure; by the iſſue of Which, 1 
hope you will admit that their virtues 
© are more conſpicuous than their weak 
4 neſſesz and that all the malign in- 
* fluence of their ſuppoſed negligence of 
k 2 — for a gw 
moment the divine ſuggeſtions. o 
* and benevolence. $ me 
Invited by the attractions of a fine 
© evening, i wandered forth, in the 
© latter end of May, to partake of thoſe 
* ſalubrious 8 the roſy · fin · 
« gered Hygeia wafts througei the ave- 
© nnes of 8 James's Park f and after 
* ſauntermg up and down the Mall till 
© I was fatigued, I approached ta take 
0 ere of the cornłr of a bench that 
© had been pre-occupied by an elderly 
«© gentlewoman, who held a beautiful 
$ {pamel under her arm, and who I per- 
© ceived had ariſen from the ſeat, on-which 
* remained two perſons, with apparent 
* marks of diſdain, The word; brates 
* which ſhe pronounced with particular 
© emphaſis as ſhe aroſe from her. compa · 
* nions; ſufficiently denoted that the paſ 
ſion on her part was diſguſt. I had 
ſcarcely ſcated myſelf a minute in my 
© new ſituation, a es I diſcovered that 


my aſſociates were warmly en in 
th K k2 4 1 — 
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_ ,"« political controverſy; and naturally 
8 * concluded, that the acrimony of their 
Aifcourſe had been the cauſe of the 
maintained 
| table colloquy on both ſides | 
with more zeal than diſcretion. The 
© gentleman that ſat next me was dreſſed 
in a thread - bare blue coat, with braſs 
„ buttons ; his waiſtcoat and breeches 
©. retained ſufficient- evidence of their 
original texture to enable me to aſſert 
that they had been once white; he 
ore likewiſe an old hat, embelliſm- 
ed with a ſhabby ribband, that was 
© meant to ſerve as an apology for a 
© coekade, and which covered a counte- 


Ihe un 


been tem 


e er 
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© lady's ure. They 


© nance that ſeemed to have been weather - 
©” beaten; and torn by the iron hand of 


1 Jiftreſs; and. the muſcles of his viſage 


©. were contracted into a frown that bor- 


*< dered upon the terrifick. The other diſ- 
a member of the fame 


< putant,thou 
© ſpecies'of — was apparently caſt 


in a mould of greater delicacy than his 


* rough-hewn aſſociate; his clay had 
| by the amiable offices 
„of urbanity: he wore a cockade as 
©. well as his opponent; but it was diſ- 
© poſer! with a degree of elegance, which 
tacitly implied that he thought an at- 
tention to the decorations of his perſon 
© among the indiſpenſable duties of a 
<. man's exiſtence. I ſoon diſcovered 


he: 93 of my companions ; 
AN © and foun 


d that the former was a lieu- 


| © tenant in the navy upon half pay; and 


the latter a lubaltern in a regiment 
© that had done conſiderable fervices, 
« and ſignalized itſelf in a particular 
* manrer during the unhappy conteſt 
& with America, but had been ſince broke 
* up, on the eſtabliſhment of peace. The 
© bone of contention that had been di- 
© ſtoxbing the harmony of theſe gallant 
children of Bellona had originated in 
* 8 puerile and ridiculous; 
namely, Which proſeſſion was of the 
© moſt real advantage to their country, 
© the army or the navy? A e Gr 
© arguments were produced - on both 
6 , to prove the ſuperiority of each 
* other's claim to national gratitude z 
© but their aſſertions were conceived in 
. * fach a ſpirit of uncharitableneſs, and 


._ © their zeal for the credit and honour of 


their diftin& profeſſions had betrayed 
them into ſo many violations of pro- 
© priety, that I was under ſome ſerious 
s apprehenſions leſt a ow ſo vigo- 

ve a ſerio us 


. 
* 


6 ſupplicate eternal bleſſiigs on _ 
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termination; when an aceĩdene oc- 


© curred; that very fortunately turned the 
* tide: of their riſing animoſity into the 
calm channel of philanthropy; and, by 
«* touching. the -maſter-key of the hu- 
© man heart, led them both to be volun- 
© teers in acaule that reflected the higheſt 
© dignity on the prupenſities of their na- 
ture. A young woman habited in 
the robes of miſery, with a ſickly in- 
© fant at her boſom, approached the ſeat 
© at the very moment when theſe cham- 
« pions of Britannia had arrivedar the pa- 
* roxy{m of proſeſſional inveteracy, and 
* werenm the act of treading on the pre- 
eindts of perſonal rudeneſs. When this 
© emaciated being had crawled within a 
© few paces of the bench, ſhe" a 
* curtley to the company, that indicated 
the moſt abjet᷑t humiliation of mind, yet 
© the woe-worn ſupplicant utterec not a 
Word; but that language which her 
© tongue denied, was abundantly 
& ſupplied by the eloquence of her faded 
© eyes, from each of which iſſued a ſtream 
© of tears, that wetted the poor fondling 
© which clung to her withered botom. 
© She had ſcarcely preſented herſelf as an 
object of charity, when the brave tar, 
* totally unmindful of the diſpute, and 
6 nog in the a s emotions of 
4 1 ity, pulled out a leather 
© purſe ſie yo breeches pocket, with 
a ſort of involuntary impulſe, and of- 
+ fering it to the ſqualid daughter of af- 
* fliftion, with great tenderneſs, while 
© a tear ſtole into his eyg, accoſted her 
thus“ Here, my laſs, take this trifle; 
% mayhap it will help to bear you into 
5 the port of comfort. You ſeem to 
** me to have had a curſed rough voyage 
through life; and are now driving be- 
% fore a heavy gale, with bare poles, 
6 without either rudder or compaſs.— 
«+ But what of that! Have a good heart; 
% and chear up, girl; who knows 
«© what may be in the wind yet? If it's 
« foul weather to-day, d'ye ſee, why it 
© may be fair to-morrow. 80 take this, 
6 get a freſh ſtore of proviſions in the 
4 hold, and new-rigged. Beware of 
«* the-lee-ſhores of extravagance, and 
© thank God that the veſſel has not been 
% quite bulged upon the rocks of inhu - 
60 8 Aye, Heaven reward 
your goodneſs!" replied the poor 
© wretch, lifting up — eyes, almoſt 
© drowned im tears of gratitude, and 
«« teach me and my fatherleſs infant to 


* - 
* 
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«of our benefadtor. 


„ tern. No, Sir, replicd the forrow- 
ing ſemale, in tones of meekneſs and 
dejection: I was born in New Vork, 
. and educated with care and tenderneſa, 
till I became marria 
fate ſo ordered, that I ſhould he unit- 
« ed ity wedlock-to the moſt amiable of 
« mankind. We loved each other with 
t the moſt inviolable affection, and paſ- 
«© {ed two years in the fond interchange 
« of mutual tenderneſſes; and in all 


60 ity we might have been (till 
„% happy, had not the diſſentions of the 
«« province put a final period to our do- 
« meſtick felicity. As it became neceſ- 


© ſary, at that period, for the ſafety of 


« every perſon, to attach himſelf either 
1 to the ſervices of his king or the lead- 
ers of the rebellion, my poor Wil- 
* iam, continued the outcaſt, 
« wiping her eyes, thought it moſt ho- 
% nourable to enter into the ſervice of 
“ the former. To be brief, he was 
« killed, with many more brave men, 
in ling an excurſion of the enemy; 
4 and I, unhappy wretch | was left be- 
« hind, in a ſtate of pregnancy, to 
« wander upon the face of the creation, 
„ woe- worn,  friendleſs, and deplo- 
„ rablel'“ Here another ſhower of tears 
put a ſtop to the continuation of her 
narrative; at the ceaſing of which, the 


ble, When my 


% 
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ou a native 
<<, of Great Britain?” rejoined the ſubal- 


©. gallant-votary of Mars pulled out his: 
0 with great dation; and, 


© with/a countenance high- t with 


the majeſty of c 10n, the di- 
vine effuſions of a patriot and a CHriſ- 
© tian; ſhared his {tinted pittance with 
4 _ miſerable wido of a loyal ſol- 
dier. 2 | 4 
- The parties now fromeach 
other. The lieutenant, pulling up his 
©. breeches;- croſſed the path with 
© ſtrides ʒ and the 3 ſoldier 
after ſurveying the poor claimant wi 


particular concern, enfolded his arma, 


© and reſting his chin upon his breaſt 
with ſeeming melancholy, walked- 
© down the Mall with a kind of ſullen 
© diſcontent, that very 
* his aſtoniſhment at the ſeeming irre- 
© concileable diſpenſations of the Al- 
mighty. For my part, after contri- 
© buting my mite towards the relief 
© of the indigent woman, I indulged 
* myſelf in the happieſt re flections on 
© the adventures of the evening; and 


© could not avoid congratulating myſelf _ 


© upon being an jncqnſiderable member 
© of that community which by ſea and 
© land is defended by a race of Britons, 
« who are not more diſtinguiſhed in battle 
© for their heroiſm, than in the calm re: 
* tirements of peace for their huma- 
© nity.” 1 


WENTWORTH; 


OR, 


4 


THE MANLY MouRN ER. 


Very amiable and much · reſpected 

friend of mine, whoſe real name 
I ſhall conceal under that of Wentworth; 
had lately the misfortune of loſing a 
wife, who was not only peculiarly beau- 
tiful, but whoſe _— the manſion of 
every virtue, and of every elegant ac- 
compliſhment. She 3 cut 


off in the flower of her age, after hav- 


ing lived twelve years with the beſt and 
moſt affectionate of huſbands. A per- 
fect ſimilarity of temper and diſpoſition, 
a kindred delicacy of tafte and ſenti- 
ment, had linked their hearts together 
in early youth, and each ſucceeding year 
ſeemed but to add new ſtrength to their 
alfection. Though poſſeſſed of an af- 
fluent fortune, they preferred the tran» 


quillity of the country to all the gay 


pleaſures of the capital. In the culiiva- 


tion of their eſtate, in cheriſhing the vir- 
tuous induſtry of it's inhabitants, in 
ornamenting a beautiful ſeat, in the ſo- 


ciety of one another, in the innocent 
prattle of their little children, and in the 


eompany of a few friends, Mr. Went- 


worth and his Amelia found every with 
gratified, and their happineſs compleat. 
My readers will judge, then, what 
muſt have been Mr. Wentworth's fi 
ings, when Amelia was thus ſuddenly 
torn from bim, in the very prime of her 
life, and in the midſt of her felicity, I 
dreaded the effects of it on a mind of his 


nice and delicate ſenſibility ; and receiy- 
ing a letter from his br 


me 


inly indicted. 
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nis grief, 


; | , 
Ferris 
As Far 


ſ{opped>at:the gate, 
. ; | * iven the 
world'to go back. A heart: felt forrow- 


by the old butler, who was grown 
a ded: in the family and he 
2 to conduct me up ſtairs. As 
I walked! up, I commanded. firmneſs 
to ſay— Well, William, how 
< is Mr. Leer — 
turning about, with a t pi 
my — ſaĩd “ Oh, Sir, our excellent 
lady Here his grief-overwhelmed 
him ; and it was with difficulty he vn 
able to open to me the door of the apart - 
ment. | * 
Mr. Wentworth ran and embraced 
me with the warmeſt affection; and, 
after a few moments, aſſumed à firm - 
neſs, and even an-eale, that ſurprized 
me. His brother, with a ſiſter of 
Amelia's, and ſome other friends that 
were in the room, appeared more over- 


d than my friend himſelf, who, 
the fortitude of his behaviqur, ſeemed 


rather to moderate the grief of * thoſe 
around him, than to demand their com- 
ion for himſelf. © By his gentle and 


ind attentions, he ſeemed anxious to 


relieve their ſorrow j and; by a ſort of 
concerted, tranquillity, ſtrove. to prevent 
their diſcovering any ſymptoms of the 
bitter anguilh-which preyed on his mind. 
His countenance was pale, and his eyes 
betrayed that his heart was ill at eaſe; 
but it was that filent and "majeſtick ſor- 
row which commands our reyerence and 
our admiration. | 
Next morning, after breakfaſt, I 
chanced to take up a volume of Metaſ- 
taco, that lay amongſt other books on 
a table; and, as I was turning over the 
leaves, a ſlip of paper, with ſomething 
written on it, e on, the floor. 


Mr. Wentworth picked it up; and, as 
be looked at it, I ſaw the tears ſtart into 
his eyes ; and, fetching a deep figh, he 


o 
„ 
I. 
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ſervant; 
word being uttered. In the hall I was- 


* 2 l 


tl 


which F' 
held open in my hand, he; went. into 
ſome remarlæs on che poetry of that ele- 
gant author. Sume time after, I ob- 

him talte up the book; and, care - 


fully replacing the ſlip-of paper where 
put the volume im his- 


it had been, 
Mr. Wentworth ed- that we 


ſhould walk out, and that he himſelf 


would accompany, us. As we ſtepped 
through the — one of iny: friend's 


— en Rea rumming up; and; 
catohing his papa by the ha — 
with joy, that mamma 's Rover was re. 
turned. This was = ſpaniel, who: had 
been the favourite of ia, and had 
followad her in all her walks ; but, after 
her death, had been ſent to the houſe of 
à vill to be out of the immediate 


ſight of the family. Having ſomehow 
made it's eſcape from thence, the dog 


had that morning found his way home; 
and, as ſoon as he ſaw Mr. Wentworth, 
leaped on him with an exceſs of fond- 
nels. I ſa my fnend's lips and checks 
qui ver he catched his little Frank in 
his arms, and for a few moments hid 
his face in his neck. 

As we- traverſed his delightful 
grounds, many different ſcenes na- 
turally recalled the remembrance of 
Amelia. My friend, indeed, in order 
to avoid ſomg of her favourite walks, 
had conducted us an unuſual road; but 
what corner could be found that did not 
bear the traces of her hand? Her ele- 
fort taſte had marked the peculiar 

eauty of each different ſcene, and had 

brought it forth to view with ſuch a 
happy delicacy of art, as to make it 
ſeem the work of nature alone. As we 
croſſed certain paths in the wood, and 
paſſes by ſome ruſtick buildings, I could 
ometiryes, diſcern an emotion in my 
friend's countenance ;. but he inſtantly. 
ſtifled it with a firmneſs and dignity that 
made me careful not to ſeem to ob» 
ſerve it. 

Towards night . Wentworth hav- 
ing ſtolen out © room, his brother 
and I ſtepped qut to a terrace * 
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houſe. It was the duſł of the evening 
the air e oo —9.— Foxy _ 
moon iſing in brightne 
from . Genf of the eaſt. The fine 
neſs of the night made us extend our 
walk; and we ſtrayed into a hollow 
valley, whoſe fides are covered with 
trees overhanging abrook that pours it- 
ſelf —_ over broken rocks. Weap- 
hed a ruſtick grotto placed in a 
ueſtered corner under a half-impend- 
ing rock. My companien ſtopped. 
This, ſaid he, was one of Amelia's 
© walks, and that grotto was her ta- 
© youriteevening retreat, The laſt night 
«© the ever walked out, and 4 
« evening the caught that fatal fever, 
« wes with my brother and her, while 
© we ſat and'read to each other in that 
very place. While he ſpoke, we per- 
ceived u man ſteal out of the grotto; 
and, avoiding us, take his way by a path 
a thicket of trees on the other 
ſide. It is my brother,” fad young 
Wentworth; © he has been here in his 
© Amelia's favourite ve, indulging 
that grief he ſo carefully conceals from 
© us.” 
We returned to the houſe, and found 
Mr. Wentworth with the reſt of the 
company. He forced on ſome conver- 
fation, and even affected * of 
gentle pleaſantry during the whole even- 


Such, in ſhort, is the noble deport- 
ment of my friend, that, in place of 
finding it neceſſary to4emper and mo- 
derate his grief, I muſt avoid ſeeming to 
pune it, and dare ſcarcely appear even 

think of the heavy calamity which 
has befallen him. I too well know what 
he feels ; but the more I know this, the 
more does the dignity of his recollection 
and fortitude excite my admiration, aad 
— 3 my ſilent attention and re- 
* different is this digniſied 
and reſe ſorrow from that weak and 
teazing grief which diſguſts by it's ſighs, 
and tears, and clamorous lamentations ! 
— — 7 —— noble fortitude of 

portment call our regard and re - 
verence ! How much is — in 
other reſpects eſtimable, degraded by a 
contrary demeanour! How. much doe 
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the exceſfve, the im 


entertain for the *exalted chtaractet 
that illuſtrious Roman! ö 
Writers on practiral 3 have 
deſcribed and analized the paſſion of 
grief, and have 
remedies for reſtoring the mind io tran- 


quillity ; but, I believe, little benefit hub 


been derived from any thing they have 
adviſed. To tell a perſon. in grief that 


time will relieve him, is truly eb b : 


no remedy; and to bid him-refl 


many others there may be who. are move | 


wretched, is -2 inefficacious one. 
The truth is, that the exceſs of this, 2 
vented rather than cured, It muſt be 
obviated, by our attaining that evennefs 
and equality of temper which canarie 
only from an 4mproved underſtandi 
and an habitual intercourſe with — 
ſociety. Theſe will not, indeed, exempt 
us from the pangs of farrow, but Will 
enable us to bear them with à noble 
grace * and will render the 
preſence of our friends, which is the 
only remedy, a ver effectual cure. 

is is well explained by a philoſo- 
pher who is no leſs eloquent than he is 
profound. He juſtly obſerves, that we 
naturally, on all occafons, endeavour 
to bring down our owh paſſions to that 
pitch which-thoſe about us can Ccorre- 
ſpond with. We view ourſelves in the 
light in which we think they view us, 
amid ſeek to ſuit our behaviour to what 
we think their feelings can go along 
with. With an intimate friend, ac- 

minted with every circumſtanee 


our 
ituation, we can, in ſome meaſure, er 


way to our grief, but are more calm 


when by ourſelves. Before à common 


acquaintance, we aſſume à greater ſe- 
date neſs: before a mixetl 9 
affect a ſtill more con ſiderable degree of 
compoſure. Thus, by the company of 
our friends at firſt,” and afterwards. | 
mingling with ſociety, we come to ſuit 
our d * to what ve took 
will approve of; we gradually abate th, 
viokence-of our paſſion, and reſtore our 
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W e- of Cicero, diminiſh the v 
bigh reſpe& which we ſhould otherwiſe 


pretended to preſerite 
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F Have long cultivated a talent 

ws, be a man of my 5 
fition, that of travelling in my eaſy- 
chair; of tranſporting myſelf, without 
ſtirring from my parlour, to diſtant 


Pics, and to abſent friends; of drawing 


nes in my mind's eye, and of peo- 
pling them with oupes of fancy, or 
the fociety of remembrance. When, in 


rineſs of the town, deſerted by my 


Acquaintancez when I have returned 


from the coffee-houſe where the boxes 
were \Mmoccupied,” and ſtrolled out from 
my. #btuſtomed walk, which even the 
lame r had left; I'was fain to ſhut 


myſelf uß in my room, order a dich of 


any beſt tea, (for there is a fortof me- 
lancholy which diſpoſes one to make 
muchrof one's ſelf;) and calling up the 

and imagination, 


rs of 
the ſolitary town for a ſolitude 
— which *my younger 


days enjoyed in the country, which I 
think, and if I am wrong I do not wiſh 
to be undeceived, was the moſt elyſian 
ſpot in the world. 


uss at an old lady's, a relation and 


d · mother of mine, where a particular 
incident occaſioned my being left during 
the vacation of. two ſucceſhve ſeaſons. 

Her houſe was formed out of the remains 
of an old Gothick caſtle, of which one 


tower was till almoſt entire: it e 


tenanted by kindly daws and ſwallows. 
Benenth, in a modernized part of the 
* 7 
miafifion. 'The houſe was ſkirted with 
a few majeſtick elms and beeches, and 
the ſtumps of ſeveral others ſhewed that 
they had once been more numerous. To 
the weſt a clump of firs covered a rug- 
get rocky dell, where the rooks claimed 
A preſcriptive ſeignory. Through this 
a daſhing rivelet forced it's way, which 
grew quiet in 3t's progreſs; 


downy meadow-ground, cro 

bottom of the , where a little 
ruſtick paling incloſed a waſhing-green, 
and a wicker-ſeat fronting ſouth 
' was 
the old lady, whoſe leſſer tour, when 


ed for the accommodation of 


| the ſummer ſeaſon, I have feltthe drea- ' 


reſided the miſtreſs of the 
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her fields did not require a viſit, uſed 
to terminate in this ſpot, . Here, too, 
were ranged the hives for her bees, 
whoſe hum, in a till; warm ſunſhine, 
ſoothed the good old lady's indolence, 
while their - proverbial. induſtry was: 
ſometimes. quoted for the inſtruction of 
her waſhers. . The brook ran brawling 
through ſome underwood on the out- 
fide of the garden, and ſoon after formed 
à little caſcade, which fell into the river 
that winded. through a valley in front 
of the houſe. When hay-making or 
harveu as going on, my godmother 
took her | ſtick in her hand, and 
overlooked the labours of the mowers 
or reapers; though I believe there was 
little thrift in the ſuperintendency, as 
the-viſit generally coſt her a draught of 
beer or adram, to encourage their dili- 
ncee' a 
5 Within doors ſhe had ſo able an afſift- 
ant, that her labour was little, In that 
department an old man- ſervant was her 
miniſter, the father of my Peter, who 
ſerves me not the leſs faithfully that we, 
have gathered nuts together in my god- 
mother's hazel-bank. - This old butler 
(I call him by his titleof honour, though 
in truth he had many ſubordinate 
offices) had originally enliſted with her 
nd, who. went into the army a 
youth, though be afterwards married 
and became a country gentleman, bad 
been bis ſervant abroad, and attended 
him during his- laſt illneis at home. 
His beit hat, which he wore a-Sundays, 
with a ſcarlet wailtcoat of his'matter's, 
had ſtill a cockade in it. . 
Her huſbands books were in a room 


at the top of a ſcrew ſtair - caſe, which 


had ſcarce been opened fince his death ; 
but her own library for Sabbath or rainy 
days, was ranged in a little book - preis 
in the parlour. It conſiſted, as far as 
I can remember, of- ſeveral volumes 
of - ſermons," a Ccncordance,, Thomas 
a' Kempis, Antoninus's Meditations, 
the works of the author of the Whole 
Duty of Man, and à tranſlation of 
Boethius; the original editions of the 
Spectator and Guardian, 3 
Poems, Dryden's Works, (ef 2 * 


\ 
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had loſt a volume ſoon after I firſt came 
about her houſe) Baker's Chronicle, 
Burnet's Hiftory of his own Times, 
Lamb's Royal Cookery, Abercromby's 
Scots Warriors, and Niſbet's Heraldry. 

|  TheſubjeK of the la- mentioned book 
' was my godmather's ſtrong ground; and 
ſhe could diſentangle a point of gene- 
alogy beyond any body 1 ever knew. 
She had an excellent memory for anec- 


dote; and her ftories, though ſometimes . 


long, were never tireſome; for ſhe bad 
been a woman of great beauty and ac- 
compliſhment in her youth, and had 
kept ſuch 2 as made the drama 
of her ſtories reſpectable and intereſting. 
She ſpoke frequently of ſuch of her own 
family as ſhe remembered when a child, 
but ed; ever of thoſe me had loſt, 
though one could ſee ſhe thought of them 
often. She had buried a beloved huſ- 
band and four children. Her youngeſt, 
Edward, her beautiful, her brave, 
fell in Flanders, and was not entombed 
with his anceſtors. His picture, done 
when a child, an artleſs red wy white 
rait, ſmelling at a noſegay, but very 
fike withal, Wa. at her bedſide, and his 
ſword and gorget were croſſed under it. 
When ſhe ipoke of a ſoldier, it was in a 
ſtyle above her uſual ſimplicity ; there 
was a fort of ſwell in her language, 
which ſometimes a tear (for her age 
had not loſt the 2 tears) made 
ſtill more eloquent. She kept her ſor- 
rows, like the devotions that folaced 
them, ſacred to herſelf: they threw 
nothing of gloom over her deportment ; 
A conc ſhade only, like the fleckered 
clouds of ſummer, that increaſe, not 
diminiſh, the benignity of the ſeaſon, 
She had few neighbours, and ſtill 
fewer viſitors; but her reception of ſuch 


as did vifit her was cordial in the ex 


treme. She prefſed a little too much, 
perhaps; but there was ſo much heart 
and good-will in her importunity, as 
made her good things ſeem better than 
thoſe of any other table. Nor was her 
attention confined anly to the good fare 
of her gueſts, thought might have flat- 
tered her vanity more than that of moſt 
_ exhibitors of good dinners, becauſe the 
cookery was generally directed by her- 
ſelf. Their ſervants hved as well in her 
hall, and their horſes in her ſtable. She 
looked after the airing of their ſheets, 
vor. II. 


— 


- , 
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and ſaw their fires mended if the night 


was cold; Her old butler, who roſe © 


betimes, would never ſuffer any body 
to mount his hotſe faſting.  ; © 

The parſon of the pariſh was her 
gueſt every Sunday, and ſaid prayers in 
the evening. To ſay truth, he was no 
E genius, nor much a ſcholar. I 


lieve my grandmother knew rather 
more of divinity than he did: but ne 


received from him information of another 
ſort; he told her who were the poor, the 


lick, the dying of the pariſh, and the had 


_ aſſiſtance, ſome comfort, for them 
| I could draw the old lady at this mo- 
ment! —dreſſed in grey, with a clean 
white hood nicely plaited, (for ſhe was 


ſomewhat finical about the neatneſs ' 


of her perſon) fitting in her ſtraights 
backed eibow-chair, which ſtood in a 


large window ſcooped out of the thick- 


neſs of the ancient wall. The middle 
panes of the window were of painted glaſs, 
the ſtory of Joſeph and his cr On 
the outſide waved a honey ſuckle t 
which often threw it's ſhade acroſs her. 


book, or her work; but ſhe would not al- 


low it to be cut down. It has ſtood there 


many a day, ſaid ſhez and we old 


“inhabitants ſhould bear with ope a 
* other.' Methinks I ſee her thus ſeated, 
her ſpectacles on, but raiſed a little ou 
her brow for a pauſe of explanation, 
their ſhagreen-caſe laid between the 
leaves of a ſilver - claſped family Bible, 
On one fide, her bell and ſnuff box; on 
the other, her knitting apparatus in a hlue 
damaſk bag; Between her aud the fire 
an old Spaniſh pointer, that had former- 
ly been her ſon Edward's, teazed, but. 
not teazed out of his gravity, by a little 
terrier of mine. All this is before me, 


and I am a hundred miles from town, 


it's inhabitants, and it's buſineſs. In, 
town I may have (een ſuch a figure; 
but the copntry ſcenery around, like 


the taſteful frame of an excellent picture, 


gives it 2 heightening, a relief, which it 
would loſe in any other ſituation. 

Some of my readers, perhaps, will, 
look, with little reliſh on the portrait. L 
know it is an egotiſm in me io talk of 
it's value; but over this diſh of tea, and 
in ſuch a temper of mind, one is given 
to egotiſm. It will be only adding an- 
other to ſay, that when 1 recal the rural 
| bags 1 ſcene 
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2 Seewen good old lady's abode, her 
© 


mple, her innocent, har uſeful employ- 


is world, the comforts the drew from 
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abother; 1 Gel a ſerenity of foul} d be- 
nignity of affections, which l am ure 


N u. the afflitions ſhe ſuſtained in confer happineis, and I think muſt pro- 


more virtue. 
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4% +» CHARLES FLEETWOOD:. 


"GH 
EFINEMENT, and delicacy of 
taſte, are the productions of àd- 
open to the mind 
of perſons poſſeſſed of them a field of 


elegant enjoyment z. but they may be 


Puſhed to a dangerous extreme. By that 


exceſs of ſenſibility to which they lead ;. 


by that vanity which they flatter; that 
idea of ſuperiority. which they nouriſh ; 
they may unfit their poſſeſſor for the 
eommon and ordinary enjoyments of 
life; and, by that over-niceneſs which 
they are apt to create, they may mingle 
ſomewhat of diſguſt and unealmeſs, even 
in the higheſt and fineſt pleaſures. A 


r_ of fuch a mind will often miſs 


ppineſs where Nature intended it ſhould 


be found, and ſeek for it where it is not 


to be met with. Diſguſt and chagrin 
will frequently be his companions, while 
leſs cultivated minds are enjoying plea- 
ſure unmixed and vunalloyed. | 
1 have ever conſidered my friend 
Charles Fleetwood to be a remarkable 
inſtance of ſuch a character. Mr. Fleet- 
wood has been endowed by nature with 
a moſt feeling and tender heart. Edu- 
cated to no particular profeſſion, his na- 
tural gakbibey has been increaſed by a 
life of inactivity, chiefly employed in 
reading, and the ſtudy of the polite arts, 


which has given him that exceſs of re- 
- finement I have deſcribed” above, that 


injures-while it captivates. 
Laſt fummer I accompanied him in an 


| excurſion into the country. Our object 


was partly air andexerciſe, and 

pay 3 vilit to ſome of our friends. 
"Our firſt viſit was to a college-ac- 

quaintatice, remarkable for that old- 


y to 


. faſhioned hoſpitality which till prevails 


in ſome parts of the country, and which 
too often depenerates into exceſs. Un- 


- Fortunately for us, we found with our 


nions, w. of entertainment 


* 


\ : 1 


friend a number of his jovial compa- 
ns, "whole objett 


| company roſe higher at A 


if he did not give them conſtant 


A CHARACTER, 


* 


was very different from ours. Inſtead 
of witking $6 enjoy the pleaſures of the 
country, they expreſſed their ſatis faction 
at the meeting of ſo many old acquaint. 
ance ; becaule, they ſaid, it d add 
to the mirth and ſoeſality of the party. 
Aceordingly, after a long and ſomewhat 
naly dinnec, dhe table was covered with 
bottle and ts. The mirth of the 
new toaſt ; 
and, though their drinking did not pro- 


ceed quite the length of mtoxication, the 


convivial feſtivity was drawn out, with 
very little intermiſſion, till it was time to 
go to bed. Mr. Fleetwood's politeneſs 
prevented him from leaving the com- 
pany; but I, who knew him, ſaw he was 


in wardly fretted at the manner in which 


his time was ſpent, during a fine evening, 
in one of the moſt — pirts of the 
country, The mirth of the company 
which was at leaſt innocent, was loft 
upon him; their jokes hardly produced a 
ſmile, or, if they did, it was a forced one: 
even the good-humour of thoſe around 
him, inſtead of awakening his benevo- 
lence, and giving him a philanthropical 
ponent, increaſed his chagrin ; and the 
ouder the company laughed, the graver 
did I think Mr. Fleetwood's countenance 
became. 

After having remained here two days, 
our time being ſpent pretty much in the 
manner I have deſcribed, we went to the 
houſe of another gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, A natural ſoberneſs of mind, 
accompanied with a habit of induſtry, 
and great attention to the management 
of his farm, would ſave us, we knew, 
from' any thing like riot or intemperance 
in his family. But even here I found 
Mr. Fleetwood not a whit more at his 
eaſe than in the Faſt houſe, Our land- 
lord's ideas of politeneſs made him think 
it would be want of reſpe& to his gueſts 
attend- 

Ance. 


1 


who, in the earlier 
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ances Breakfaſt, therefore, was no ſooner 


_ removed, than, as he wiſhed: to viſit his 
poſed A walk. We ſet -ovt. 


farm, he 


3 and our whole morning 


„ and hearing our 
landlord diſcourſe om drilling and — 
boring ; of broad-caft and ſummor. fallow ; 


of manuring, þ , drajning, &c. 
Mr. Fleetwoud, *who : 


ſcarcely ever 
. read a theoretical book 2 farming, 
and was totally ignorant of the practice, 
was teazed to death with this converſa- 
tion, and returned home, covered with 
dirt, and worn out with fatigue. After 
dinner, the family -· œconomy did not al- 
lo the leaſt ch to a debauch; 
and, as our land had exhauſted his 
utmoſt ſtock of knowledge and conver- 
ſation in remarks upon his farm, while 
we were not at all defirous of repeating 
the entertainment of the morning, we 
paſſed a taſteleſs, lifeleſs, yawning after- 


noon ; andT believe Mr. would 
have willingly exchanged the dulneſs of 
his preſent company for the boiſterous 
— of the laſt he had been in. 


Our next viſit was to a gentleman of 
a liberal education and elegant manners, 
of his fe, had 


been much in the polite world. Here 
Mr. Fleetwood ex to find pleaſure 
and enjoyment ſufficient to atone for the 
f le occurrences in his two for- 
mer viſits; but here, too, he was diſap- 
pointed. Mr. Selby, for that was our 
Friend's name, had been ſeveral years 
married: his family increaſing, he had re- 
tired to the country; and, — the 
buſtle of the world, had given himſelf up 
to domeſtick enjoyments: his time and 
attention were devoted chiefly to the care 
of his children. The pleaſure which him - 
(elf felt in humouring all their little fan- 
cies, made him f how troubleſome 
that indul 
firſt morning we were at his houſe, when 
Mr. Fleetwood came into the parlour to 


break faſt, all the places at table were oc-- 


cupied by the children. It was neceſſary 


that one of them ſhould be diſplaced to 


make room for him; and, in the diſturb- 
ance which this occakoned, a tea - cup 
was overturned, and ſcalded the finger 
of Mr. Selby's eldeſt daughter, a child 
about ſeven old, whoſe whimper- 
ing and complaining attracted the 
attention during breakfaſt. That _ 
over, the boy came forward wi 


while Mr. Fleet 


might be to others. The 


Wits 
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a book. in his bayd, and Mr. Selby aſked 
Mr. Fleetwood to hear him read his lel- 


ſon. Mrs, Selby joined in the xequeſt, 


though both looked as if were ra- 


ther conferring a favour on their gueſt. 


The eldeſt no ſooner finiſhed, than 


the youngeſt boy preſented himſelf; vpon 
. which bis father obſerved, that it would 
be doing injuſtice to Will not to hear 
him, as well as his elder brother Jack; 
and in this way was my friend obliged 


to ſpend-the morning, in performing the 
office of a — 2 to the chilgrenin 


ſucceſſion. 


Mr, Fleetwood liked a game at hid, x: 


and promiſed himſelf a party in the 


evening, free from interruptiog. Cards 


were accordingly propoſed; but Mrs. 
Selby obſerved, that her little daughter, 
who ſtil] complained of her ſcalded finger, 
needed amuſement as much as any ot 


the company. In ow of cards, Miſs 


Harriet inſiſted on the game of the goaſt. 
Down to it we lat; and to à ſtranger it 
would have been not unamuſing to { 
Mr. Fleetwood, in his ſorrowful coun- 
tenance, at the royal and pleaſant game 
of the gooſe, with a child of ſeven years 
old. It is unneceſſary to.dwell longer 
on particulars, During all the time 


were at Mr. Selby's, th delighted pa- ; 


rents were indulgin their fondnefs, 
e M — was repining and 
retting in ſecret. , 


whom I was ſlightly acquainted, Polite- 
neſs would not allow me to reject the 


offer of his company, eſpecially as 1 
knew him to be a good-natured, inof- 


fenhve man. Our road lay through a 
glen, romantick and pictureſque, which 
we reached ſoon after ſun- ſet, in a mild 
and ſtill evening. On each fide were ſtu- 


pendous mountains; their height; the 


rude and projecting rocks of which ſome 
of them were compoſed; the gloomy ca- 


verns they ſeemed to contain, andethe 


appearance of devaſtation, occaſioned by 


traces of cataracts falling from their 


tops, preſented to our view a ſcene truly 
ſublime. Mr. Fleetwood felt an unuſual 
elevation of ſpirit. His ſoul roſe within 
him, and was ſwelled with that ſilent awe 
fo well ſuited to his contemplotive mind. 


In the words of the poet, he could have 
ſaid 


L122 — Welcome, 
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Having finiſhed our intended round 
of viſits, we turned our courſe homes . 
wards, and, at the firſt inn on our road, 
were joined by one Mr. Johnſon, with 
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© Thele that exalt the ſoulto ſolemn thought, 
And heavenly ˙ 


Our fence had now eontirived for 
about a quarter of an hourz and an un- 
- uſual ſtilneſs prevailed around us, inter- 


1 


- 


; 


= 


_ only by the tread of our horſes, 
ich, returning at ſtated intervals, aſ- 
by the 'echo of the mountains, 


Formed a hollow ſound, which increaſed 


the ſolemnity of the ſcene. . Mr. Johnſon, 
tiring of this ſilence, and not having the 
leaſt comprehenſion of it's cauſe, all at 


once, and without warning, lifted up his 
Voice, and began the fong of" Puſb 
about the jorum." Mr. Fleetwood'sſoul 
Ans chen wound upto it's utmoſt height. 
At the ſound of Mr. Johnſon's voice he 
- ſtarted, and viewed him with a look of 


mixed with contempt. Durin 


the reſt of our journey, I could hardly 
prevail on my friend to be civil to him; 


and, though he is, in reſpect, a 


worthy and a good - natured man, and 
though Mr. Fleetwood and he have often 


met ſince, the former has never been able 


to look upon him without diſguſt. 
Mr. Fleet wood's entertainment in this 
mort tour has produced in my mind 


many reflections, in which I doubt not 


I call be anticipated by moſt readers. 


There are few ſituations in life, from 
which a man who has confined his turn 


for enjoyment within the bounds pointed 


out by nature, will not receive ſatisfac- 
tion; but if we once tranſgreſs thoſe 


"bounds, and, ſeeking after too much re- 


10 finement, indulge a falſe and miſtaken BY 


' delicacy,, thery is hardly a ſituation in 


which we will not be expoſed to diſap- 


intment and diſguſt, 
Had it not been for this falſe, this 


dangerous delicacy, Mr. Fleetwood, in- 
| fiead of 


uneaſineſs, would have received 

pleaſure from every viſit we made, from 
ery incident we met with. 

At the firſt houſe to which we went; 

it was not neceſſary that he ſhould have 


| prefected the bottle to the enjoyment of 
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not being the 


at what 
enjoyments, he would have felt 


tis faction. 


ſcarcely to be expected that 


'v * 


— 


had 
* * . \ 


timents of the company, 
had he, without repining, given up 
taſte to theirs, inſtead of feeling dif] 
appeared to him coarſe in 


at the mirth and humour which 
iled around him; and the very re- 
ection, that different employments gave 
amuſement to different men, would have 
afforded a lively and philanthropical ſa- 


It was 
the barrenneſs and dryneſs of the con- 
verſation at our ſecond viſit could fill 
up or entirely ſatisfy the delicate and 
improved mind of Mr. Fleetwood; but, 
n laid it down almoſt as a rule, 
not to be pleaſed with any thing except 
what ſuited bis own idea of enjoyment, 
he might and ought to have received 
pleaſure from the ſight of 'a worthy fa - 
mily, ſpending their time innocently, 
happily, and uſefully; —uſefully, both 
to themſelves and to their country. 

It was owing to the fame falſe: ſenſi- 
bility, that he was ſo much chagrined in 
the family oe Mr. Selby: _ fond in- 
dulgence of the parents did, 5 
an their e to their Tee 
be the rules © i but; 
e 
Mr. Fleetwood, had he given the natural 
benevolence of his heart it's play, he 
would have received à pleaſure from 
witneſſing the happineſs of two virtuous 
parents in their riſing offspring, that 
would have much over- balanced any 
uneaſineſs ariſing from the errors in their 
conduct. 925 Wen 

Neither, but for this exceſſive refine- 
ment, would Mr. Fleetwood have been 
hurt by the behaviour of Mr. Johnſon. 
Though he might not have conſidered 
him as a man of taſte; he would, never- 
theleſs, have regarded him as a good and 
inoffenſive man; and he would have re- 
ceived pleaſure from the cefleftion, that 
neither 
fined to thoſe minds which are 5j tted for 


feeling and enjaying all the pleaſures of 
nature er of art. 5 7 
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JOSE PH”... 


"TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCM OF THE CHEVALIER DE GRAYS. 


JT T was two in the morning; the ex- 
iring lamp in the court-yard af- 
but a glimmering light ; and I 
was retiring to my apartment; when a 
noiſe at the foot of the ſtair · caſe alarmed 
me. I called out - Who's there? 
© What do you do here? And was an- 
ſwered by a ſoft and affecting voice— 
It is me: don't you fee that I am 
© waiting for him? As I was not the 
perſon expected, I was walking away; 
when the ſame voice called to me 
© Pray, come here; but don't make a 
© noiſe!' I ap bed z and near the 
laſt ſtep, behind. the pillar, perceived a 
foung woman dreſſed in white, with a 
lack ſaſh, and with her hair falling in 
diforder on her ſhoulders. * I never did 
© you harm, faid ſhe; * pray, do nat 
hurt me, I have ore i. eee I 
* am here in a corner, where I cannot 
© be. ſeen: this injures nobody. But 
* don't ſay any thing about it; don't 
mention it to him. He'll come down 
4 N I ſhall fee him; and then 
6 I'll goaway.” | 
17 ſurprize increaſed at every word; 
and I tried, in vain, to recollect this un- 
fortunate creature, Her voice was per- 
y unknown to me, as well as hat- 
ever I could diſcover of ber perſon. 
She continued to ſpeak ; but her Meas 
became fo confuſed, that I could diſco- 
ver nothipg but the diſorder of her 
head, and the diſtreſs of her heart. 
I interrupted her, and endeavoured to 


bring back her attention to our fituation, | 


If ſomebody elſe,” faid I, had feen 
* you before I did at the foot of the 
- COSI « AhY ſaid ſhe, 1 
' ſee very well that you do not know 
© all, "He alone is ſomebody; and 
* when he goes away, he does not, like 
* you, liſten to all he bears; he only 
© hears her who is above. Former- 
© ly, it was I; now, it is ſhe.— But it 
5 * ; 

At theſe words, ſhe took a medallion 
from her boſom, and ſeemed to examine 
it with much attention, 

\ 
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not ſurprize 
„ N 
©, every thi and comes; and fo - 
a does that. This medallion, > 2 


A moment PDEs. door 
pen; and a ſervant, ing a light at 
. of the baluſtrade, enabled me to 


diſtinguiſh a young man, who tripped 
rs. 


lightly down a | 
As he paſſed, his hapleſs victim was 


ſeized with an univerſal 22 and 
ſcarcely had he diſappeared, when the 
reſt of her ſtrength forſook her, and the 
fell on the lower ſtep, behind the pillat 
that concealed us. I was going to call 
for aſſiſtance, but the fear of expoh 
her prevented me; and I took the 
creature, ſenſeleſs, in my arms. "The 
ſhutting of the door above was then 
heard: ſhe ſtarted at the noiſe, and ſeem- 
ed to revive a little. I held her hands 


in one of mine, and with the other ſup- 


8 her head. She tried to ſpeak 3 
ut the ſounds ſhe endeavoured to utter 
were ſtifled by her grief. We xemai 
ſome time in a ſilence which T did not 
dare to interrupt; when, at laſt, having 
entirely recovered the uſe of her lenſes, 
ſhe ſaid to me, in a ſoft and faultering 
voice Ah! I fee very well I ought to 
© have warned you. The accident that 
© has. juſt, happened to me, muſt have 
made you uneaſy, for yon are 
and kind, You muſt have been afraid, 
and I am not ſurpriz*d at it: I was 
like you. I was afraid, too, when I 
found myſelf in this fituationz I 
thought I was Frs to die : and I 
feared it; for that would have de- 
N me of the only means of ſeein 
im, which is all that I have left. But 
I have found out—yes, I have found 
out that I cannot die. Juſt now, when 
he paſſed by, I left myſelf, to go te 
him: if he died, I ſhould die too; but, 
without that, it is impoſſible. We 
only die where we live; and it is not 
in myſelf, but in him, that I exiſt, 
* Some time ago, I was mad! Oh! 
yes, very mad indeed! and that will 
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ginning of his going up this ſtair- 
y reaſon is now returned 
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be, reſtored it to me t 3s & portrait, © have ſaved us both 2 great deal of 


* but it is notthat of my friend. What 
good would that do? He js very well al- 
ready; he has ne occaſion to improve; 
© he has nothing te alter. If you did 
© but know whole portrait it is! It is 


© the wicked woman's above ſtairs. 
. © The cruel creature! what trouble has 


1 ſhe given me ſince ſhe approached. my 
© heart! It was ſo content, ſo happy; 
© but ſhe. has deranged and deſtroyed 
„ all! One day—l recolle& it very 
© well--I happened to go alone into my 
© fritnd's room : alas | he was no lonyer 
© there! I found this portrait on his 
table: I took it; ran away with it; 
1 and — oe I. am _ ane 
is, the gh augh _; talk 
of « ublick walks, of Alen and 
of wud tg and I ance more perceived a 
. | Lotal confuſion in her ideas. | 
Some moments after, when ſhe left off 
_ ſpeaking, I drew. nearer to her; and 
_ aſked why the preſerved, with fo much 
_ T portrait of the avicked woman 
: e flarrs. | 5 
How! anſwered ſhe ; what, do you 
not know? Why, it is my only hope : 
* I take it every day, put it by the fide 
© of my looking-glaſs, and arrange my 
© features like bers. I begin already to 
© be a little like her; and, by takin 
* . pains, I ſhall reſemble her exactly. 


* will then go and ſee, my friend: the 


: 11 be ſatisfied with me, wad will no 
longer be obliged to go to her above 
fairs ; for, except that, I am ſure he 


les me beſt. Only think on what 


© rrifles our happineſs depends on ſome 


5 features which he found no longer diſ- 


id to his liking! Why did he not 
* ſay ſo? I would have done then what 
11 . and N * have 
deen obliged to apply to a ſtranger, 
Nothing was more eaſy, and it would 


"TORY QF ALBERT BANE. 


ou MR. MACKENZIE: 


I N 2 of the moral duties which 
4 apply to the different relations of life, 
'men of humanity and feeling have not 
forgotten to mention thoſe which are 
due from Maſters te Servants. Nothing 
indeed can be more natural than the 
attachment and regard to which the 


' - © The lampt, in Paris, us Cuſpended on lines aerofe the Rreets. 


- © trouble; but, without doubt, he did 
* not think of it. | 

Every evening I wait at the foot of 
the ſtair-gaſe: he never comes down 
© before the convent bell has ſtruck two 


and then, as I can't ſee, I count the 


© beatings of my Since I 
have been in poſſeſſion of the portrait, 
© I count 
© leſs. —Butit is late, and T muſt go from 
hence. Adieu I accompanied her 
to the ſtreet- door. As ſoon as without, 
ſhe turned to the left; and 1 walked on 
ſome with her. She then ſuddenly 
fixed her eyes on the ſtream of light 
which the lamps formed before us. 
'© You ſee all theſe lamps, (ſaid the 
they are agitated by every breath of 
air : it is the ſame with my heart; it 
burns like them; but they conſume, 
and 1 burn for ever!! N 
I continued to follow her. Stop, 
ſaid ſhe again; © return home: I carry 
„away with me a part of your fleep, 
© and I am to blame; for fleep is 
feet; it is even ſo to me; I ſee Ink 
© what is _ a her by 
'I feared to affli- inſiſting an 
longer, and left her. However, my — 
that ſome accident might happen to her 
made me follow her with my eyes, as I 
walked on gently behind. ſoon 
ſo 4 at fas Way went in, and ſhut 
it after her. TI then returned home, my 
mind and heart equally agitated, and this 
unfortunate creature continually before 
my 8 L reflected on the cauſe of her 
mis fortune; and ſome regret, and the 


were mingled with my tears. I was toe 
much affected to hope for reſt ; and, 
while waiting for uur Ribe, wrote down 
the ſcene to which I had been witneſs. 
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Faithful ſervices-of our domeſticks, are 


-entitled ; the connection grows u a e 


- all other family-charities, in life, 
- by thole cor- 


and is only extingui 


ruptions which blunt the others, by | 
pride, by folly, by .diffipation, or by 


Nee. 


I hol 


* 


day ſome pulſations 


brance of ſome paſt circumſtances, 
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| {X hold it indeed as the fore: ſigu of a 


mind not poiſed as it ought to be, if it is 


inſenſible to the pleaſures of home, to 
the little joys and endearments of a fa- 
mily, to 
the fidelity of domeſticks. Next to being 
well with . conſcience, the friend - 
— and attachment of a man's family 
ers ſeems to me one of 
the molt comfortable circumſtances in 
bis lot. His fituation, with regard to 
either, forms that ſort of boſom com- 
fort or diſquiet that ſticks cloſe to him 
at all times and ſeaſons, and which, 
h he may now and then forget -it 
amidſt the buſtle 
ry. of active life, will reſume it's place 


in his thoughts, and it's permanent 
effects on his happineſs, at every pauſe 


of ambition or of buſineſs. 


n ſituations and with diſpoſitions ' 


ſuch as mine, there is perhaps leſs merit 
in feeling the benevolent attachment to 
which I allude, than in thoſe of perſons 
of more buſtling lives, and more diſſi- 
attentions. To the lounger, the 

e whichreceives him from the indif- 
ference of the circles in which he ſome- 
times loiters his time, is naturally felt 
as a place of comfort and protection; 
and an elderly man- ſervant, whom 1 
think T govern quietly and gently, but 
who, perhaps, quietly 
verns me, I naturally 
and valuable friend. Few 


ing 1 experience when I knock at my 
door, after any occaſional abſence, and 
bear the hurried ſtep of Peter on the 

ſtairs; when 1 ſee the glad face with 


which he receives me, and the look of 


| honeſt joy with which he pats Cæſar, 
(a Pomeranian dog who attends me in 


all my excuſions) on the head, as if to 


mark his kind ion of him too: 
when he teils me he knew my rap; 
makes his modeſt enquiries after my 
health z opens the door of my room, 


which he has arranged for my reception; 
, and' 


places my flippers before the fire 
draws my elbow-chair toit's uſual ſtand; 
I confeſs I fit down in it with a felf- 


complacency, which I am vain enough 
to think a bad man were incapable of 


feeling. | 
It appears to me à very pernici 


parents guilty» of in the education of 
| their children, to encourage and excite 


.  $TORY (OF ALBERT 


e affection of relations, to 


of publick, or the hur- 


and gently go- 
as a red © bleneſs in detail, I am fain to reſt up- 

1. 
perhaps, perfectly underſtand the feel 


10us © * „ one was, in a 
miſtake, which I have ſometimes ſeen 
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viour to their ſervants ; to teach them 


an early conceit of the difference of their 


conditions; to accuſtom them to canfider- 
the ſervices of their attendants as per- 
fectly compenſated by the wages they 
receive, and as unworthy of any return - 
of kindneſs, attention, or complaceey 
Something of this kind mult indeed 
neceſſarily happen in the great and fluc- 
tuating eſtabliſhments of faſhionable 
life; but I am forry to ſee it of late 
gaining round in the country of Scot- 
and, where, from particular eireum- 


ſtances; the virtues and fidelity of a great 


man's houſhoſd were wont to be conſpi- 
cuous, and exertions of friendſhip and 
animity in the cauſe of a maſter 
uſed to be cited among the traditional 
memorabilia of moſt old families. 
When I was laſt autumn at my friend 
Colonel Cauſtic's in the country, I ſaw - 
there, on a viſit to Miſs Cauſtic, a 
young gentleman and his ſiſter, children 
of a neighbour. of the colonel's, with 
whoſe appearance and manner I was 
peculiarly pleaſed. * The hiſtory of 
© their parents,” ſaid my friend, 10 
© ſomew — and I love to 
© tell it, as I do every thing that is to 
© the honour of our nature. Man is fo 
poor a thing, taken in the groſs, that 
© when I with an inftance of no- 


on it long, and to recal it often; as, 
© in coming hither over our barren hills, 
you would look with double delight on 


u ſpot of cultivation or of beauty. 


The father of thoſe young folks, 
© whoſe looks you were ſtruck with, 
* was a gentleman of conſiderable do- 


mains and extenſive influence on the 


© northern frontier of or country. In 
© his youth he lived, as it was then 
© more the faſhion than it is now, at the 
© {eat of his anceſtors, ſurrounded with 
© Gothick grandeur, and compaſſed with 
« feudal followers and dependents, all 
© of whom-could trace their connection, 
© -at à period more or leſs remote, with 
© the family of their chief. Every do- 
© meſtick in bis houſe bore the family- 
© name, and looked on himſelf as in a 
© certain degree ing of it's digni- 
© ty, and ſharing it's fortunes. 

icular man- 
c -ner, the favourite of his maſter, Al- 
bert Bane, (the ſirname, you know, 18 
generally loſt, in a e | 


in them a haugfity and deſpotick beta- + 
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A © qualities be was 
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DN 


0 of 'this- 2 - b 5 
* ion from his inf an 

0 Nac more advanced as to enale 
nimm to be a ſort of tutor to his youth- 


ful lord, Albert had early taught 


© him the rural exerciſes and rural 
© amuſements' in which himſelf was 
* eminently fxilful; he had attended 
him in the courſe- of his education at 


© home, of his travels abroad, and was 


Kill the _ conſtant companion of his 
excurſions, and the alfociate of his 


On one of choſe latter occaſions, a 
© favourite dog of Albert's, whom he 
© had trained himſelf, and of whoſe 
„ happened to 
© "mar the ſport which his maſter ex- 
© -peted; who, irritated. at the diſap- 
© pointment, and having his gun ready 


| © cocked in his hand, fired at the ani: 
' © mal, which, however, in the hurry 


© of his reſentment, he miſſed. Albert, 
© to whom Oſcar was as a child, re- 
monſtrated agaĩnſt the raſhneſs of the 
© deed, in a manner rather too warm 
© for his maſter, ruffled as he was with 
the acident, and conſcious of being in 
the wrong, to bear. In his paſſion 
he ſtruek his faithful attendant; who 
« ſuffered the indignity in filence, and 
© retiring, rather iu grief than in anger, 


left his native country that very night; 
and, when he reac 


the neareſt town, 
* enliſted with a recruiting party of a 
* regiment, then on foreign ſervice. It 
© was in the beginning of the war with 
* France which broke out in 1744, 
rendered remarkable for the rebellion 
© which the policy of the French court 
© excited, in which ſome of the firſt 
families of the Highlands were unfor- 


© tunately en Amon thoſe who 
© joined the ſtandard of Charles, was the 
s maſter of Albert. 


After the battle of Culloden, ſo fatal 


to that party, this gentleman, along 


vith others whohadeſcaped the ſlaugh- 
6 oth of the og, — — 7 
C the rage of the unſparing ſoldi 

* among uy diſtant —— 2 thew 
country. To him his native mountains 
© offertd an aſylum; and thither he na- 
© turally fled for protection. Acquaint- 
© ed, in the purſuits of the chace, with 
© every ſecret path and unworn track, he 
© \ived for a conſiderable time, like the 
© deer of his foreit, cloſe hid all the 
day, and only venturing down at the 
' Gall of evening, to obtain from ſome 


ſup 
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„of his cottagere, whoſe fidelity he 
© could. truſt, a ſcan ious 
I have. often heard him, 
© for he is one of my oldeſt acquaint- 
© ances, deſcribe the ſcene of his hidi 

© place, at a later period, when he — 


5 recolle& it in it's ſublimity, without 
« At times, ſaid he, 


© it's horror; 
„ when I ventured to the edge of the 
«© wood, among ſome of thoſe inacceſ- 
« fible crags which you remember a 
« few miles from my houſe, Lhave heard 


{© in the pauſes of the breeze which rolled 


% folemn through the pines beneath me, 
te the diſtant voices of the - ſoldiers, 
« ſhouting in anſwer to one another, 
„ amidſt their inhuman. ſearch. I have 
% heard their ſhots re echoed from 
« clitf to cliff, and ſeen reflected from 


the deep till lake below the | gleam 


% of thoſe fires which. conſumed che 
tc egttages of my people. Sometifnes 
© ſhame and indignation well nigh over- 
% came my fear; and I have prepared 
4% to ruſh down the ſteep, unarmed as 
« was, and wow rape wks Fry 
« ſwordsof my enemies; but the inttin& « 
% ive love of life prevailed, and ftart- 
« ing as the roe bounded by me, I have 
> again ſhrunk back to the ſhelter I had 
«c 


One day, continued he, the 
4% noiſe was nearer than uſualz and at 


«laſt, from the cave in which I lay, I 


© heard the parties immediately below 
« fo cloſe upon me, that I could diſtin- 
« guiſh the words they ſpoke. After 
86 = time of horrible. ſuſpence, the 
„voices _ weaker and more diſtant ; 
* and at laſt I heard them die away at 
« the farther end of the wood. I roſe, 
« and ſtole to the mouth of the cave; 
«. when ſuddenly a dog met, me, and 
« gave that ſhort quick bark by 


„ which they indicate their prey. 


« Amidſt the terror of the circumſtance, 
« I was, yet maſter enough of myſelf to 
« diſcover that the was Ofcar ; 
4% and I own to you I felt his appear- 
4 ance like the retribution of Juſtice 
« and of Heaven, -** Stand l cried a 
«© threatening voice, and a ſoldier preſſed 
% through the thicket, with his bayonet 
« charged. It was Albert! Shame, 
% confuſion, and remorſe, ſtopped my 
CC utterance, " 
„ fore him. My maſter!” ſaid he, 
« with the ſtifled voice of wonder and 
« of fear, and- threw himſelf at my 
« fert, I had recovered my "gy" 


and precarious 


— 


and I ſtood motionleſs be- 
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x. tion, % You arerevenged,” ſaid I, 
et and I an your priſoner.” —* Re- 
6% yenged! Alas! you have judged too 
& hardly of me; I have not had one 
% happy day fince that fatal one on 
« which I left my maſter; but 1 
« have lived, I hope, to fave him. 
« The party to which I belong are 
« paſſed; for I lingered behind them 
% among thoſe sand rocks which 
remembered ſo well in happierdays. 
6 There is, however, no time to be loſt. 
6% Tn a few hours this wood will blaze, 
« though they do not ' ſuſpe& that it 
« ſhelters you. Take my dreſs, which 
** may help your eſcape; and I will en- 
* deavour to diſpoſe of yours. On the 
4 coaſt, to the weſtward, we have learned 
1 there is a ſmall party of your friends, 
« \which, by following the river's track 


4c till duſk and then ſtriking over the 


4 ſhoulder of the hill, you may join 
« without much danger of diſcovery.” 
I felt the difgrace of owing ſo much to 
© him F had mjured, and remonſtrated 


© againſtexpoſing him to ſuch imminent- 
wn that he 


© danger of. it's being 
© had favoured my eſcape, which, from 
© the temper of his commander, I knew 
© would be inſtant death. Albert, in an 
* agony of fear and diſtreſs, heſought me 
© tothink only of my own ſafety. ** Save 
© us both, ſaid he; ** for if you die, [ 
% cannot live. Perhaps we may meet 
* againz but whatever becomes of Al- 
bert, may the bleſſing of God be with 


« his maſter!” 
© Albert's prayer was heard. His 


© maſter, by the exerciſe of talents, - 


STORY OF ALBERT BANE, 275. 
* adverſity only taught him to uſe, ac« 


© quired abroad a'ftation-of equal ho- 
© nour and emolument; and when the 
© proſcriptions of party had ceaſed; re- 
turned home to his own country, 
© where he found Albert advanced to 
© the rank of 4 lieutenant in the army, 


'© to which hig valour and merit had 


* raiſed him; married to à lady by whom 
© he had got ſome little fortune; and 
© the father of an only daughter, for 
© whom nature had done much, and to 
© whole native endowments it was the 
chief ſtudy and delight of her parents 
to add every thing that art could be- 
© ftow; The gratitude of the chief was 
© only equalled by the happineſs of his 


- © follower, whoſe honeſt pride was, not 


© long after, gratified by his daughter's 
© becoming the wife of that maſter 
* whom his generous fidelity had faved. 
That maſter, by the clemency of more 
© indulgent and liberal times, was again 
© reſtored to the domain of his anceſ- 
* tors, and had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
the grandſon of Albert enjoy the he- 
© reditary birthright of his race. I ac- 
©companied Colonel Cauftick on a viſit 
© to this gentleman's houſe; and was 
© delighted to obſerve his grateful atten= 
© tion to his father-in-law, as well as 
© the unaſſuming happinefs of the good 


© old man, conſcions of the perfect re- 
© ward which his former fidelity had 


© met with. Nor did it eſcape my no- 
© tice, that the ſweet boy and girl, who 
© had been our gueſts at the colonel's, 
© had a favourite brown and white ſpa- 


4 niel, whom they careſſed much after 


* which, though he bad al ways poſſeſſed, dinner, whoſe name was Oſcar- 


THE/-. | 


HISTORY OF THE COUNT DE COMMINGE. 
| SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. | 


TRANSLATED FROM THE- FRENCH. 


85 Cc 


HE houſe of Comminge, from 
which I am deſcended, is one of the 

moſt ancient and illuſtrious in the king- 
dam. My great-graudfather, who had 
two ſons, was ſo extremely fond of the 
Tomes Bok he ſettled ſome very con · 
Oh, it, J 


— 


fiderable eſtates upon him, in prejudice 
to the rights of his elder brother; and 


on him the title of Marquis of Luſſan. 
e partiality of my anceſtor did nct 
weaken the friendſhip between his two 


ſons, which increaſed with their years. 
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15 * 
— . — their chj jldren by | 

but, by grin & them ther 
3 N 5 It 


22 * always = ha 
is My fuer, i the young arquis 
in LUN, pot ae a jealouſy at. it, 
ich ſoon degenerated into a fixed aver- 
u. They often quarrelled; and my 
being always the aggreſſor, it 
.- he who was always, IS ed... 
ne day, when. he complained. of this 
tr —.— to the ſteward of our — K 
Ny oa f 8 the man to him, * that 
you wi ve it in your power to re- 
ö preſs the (apr Ky 1 * js of Luſ- 
« ſan; all th efſes are en · 
© tailed up 5 Cys wg your. grand- 
father Sol not diſpoſe of them; when 
you are the maſter,' n he, it 
* < will, not be difficult for you to recover 
ur right.” | | 

his intimation convincing, my "A 
ther that he had it in his power to be 


5 1 N of his couſin, — 75 him ſet no 


hounds to his reſentment, "Their quar- 
s became ſo frequent, and ſo violent, 
hat there was, a neceſſity for ſeparating 
em, They were many years without 
ſeeing each other, during which they 
were both married. The Marquis of 
Luſſan had only a daughter by his wife; 


and my father only a ſon by his, which 


was myſelf. 

As ſoon as my father | came to the 
poſſeſſion of his hereditary cltates, by the 
death of his grandfather, he determined 
to follow the advice that had been given 
him while he was yet a youth, and 
which he had never loſt fight of: he 
omitted nothing that could render his 


claim unqueſtionable; and rejefting ſe- 


vera] propoſals for an accommodation, 
commenced a law-ſuit with the Marguis 
of Luſſan, which could nt but termi- 
nate in the deſpoiling him of all his 
eſtates. 

An unhappy rencounter, which they 
Ie one day in a hunting- match, ren- 

ed them. for ever irreconcileable. My 
father, whoſe vowed revenge was never 
out of his. thoughts, ſaid ſeveral cruel 

ings to the Marquis of Luſſan, upon 
the delpicable condition to which he ex- 


pected ſoon to rg uge him. The Mar- 


quis, though n mild, could not 


das hero e VIEW in . they den- 


gained over him increaſe 


a beiten bi. f 


ee e to their ds; GC 

el in favdur of onhieur 

Ea difarmed in) father, and bade 
* No 

. L thould pate it, ailyered my Fa- 


dp anſwering with Tin Fo 


hercely, * if 1 owed it to thes,'— 
. Yet, e of dye, thou ſhalt dwe it 
c to ume, 00 Marquis. of Luffan, 


rowing him bis {word: after which he 
inſtantly left him. 

This generous Action did not move 
my father in his favour; on the. con- 
trary, the double viſto 95 enem 

bis hatred, 


and he cry * e ſuit againſt the 
1 uſlan more vigoroully than 
before. (Jiao wg when his hopes were 
kigheſt, he received ſome accounts from 
his lawyers which effecually deſtroyed 
them. Nhe dilappain ment threw him 
intg iuch tranſports of 85 and grief, 
as brought on a * rous feyer, under 
Thich he langui 10 long time; and 
in this ſtate I ound Ao. at m 3 
from my travels, v ich Thad 
8 ediately after my 42 + 
ni 
Fe, few days after i my arrival, the Ab- 
—, a kinſman of my mother's, 
A notice to my father, that the writ- 
s which alone were able to e Pls 
fu claim to the eftates poſle fled b 


Marquis of Luſſan were in the arc 4 
of the Abbey of R, to which place 


many of the papers belonging to our 
our 5 wan ph» 9 the civil 
wars. father * de ſired by the 
abbot Ya this 1 im formation lecrer, 
and to come e Hiamlelf for thoſe writings, 
or ſend a perſon for them on whoſe 
2 he could have an abſolute depen - 
ance 
Tbe bad ſtate of his health not per- 
mitting him to go himſelf, he charged 
me with this commiiſion, after many 
times repteſentllg. to me the great im- 
portance of it. You," ſaid he to me, 
© are more. concerned in the recovery 
© of thoſe papers than I am. The 
© eltates will 1 probably ſoon be yours; 
© but, if you bad no intereſt in them, I 
© think well enough of vou te believe 


© that you ſhare my reſentment, and fre 


© eager to revenge the injuries I have re- 
© ceived,” After giving {ome vt er ne- 
ceſſary We it was tefolyed that 
I ſhould take the title, of Margus of 
Longaunois, that my babnel 


neſz in thy b- 
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ght not be ſuſpeted, Madame 
Nan avin den x? 

I et out, accompanied by by an old 

_ ſervant of =y father's, and my own 
- valet:de-chambre,” 'My journey proved 
ucteſsful: I found in the archives of the 
hbey the writings which proved inicon- 

t-ſtahly the "entail. I wrote to my fa- 
ther, and gave him an account of all that 

I had don and, as I was only at a fmall 

diſtance * ran — I deftred he woald 

mit me to ſtay there during the Teaſon 
fr drinking the waters. My father was 
ſo pleaſed with the ſucceſs of my journey, 
that he readily complied with my requeſt. 

1 fill appeared under the borrowed 
pit of the . of Langaunois : 1 
equipage was too inconſiderable to fup- 
port the grandeur of that of Cem. 

he day after my arrival, I went to the 
fountain : in theſe places ceremony is 
laid afide, and an'cafy, polite freedom, 
better ſupplies it's place. From the firſt 
day of my appearance at the baths, I 
was "dicted ee all parties of pleaſure, 
and introduced at the houſe of the Mar- 
quis de la Valette, who that day gave a 

rand entertainment to the ladies. 

I found feyeral of them whom I had 
ſeen at the fountain already come, and 
faid 2 e ings to au, as g 
then 1 myſelf o en to do to a 


women. I was engaged in a particular 
converſation with one of them, When a 
lady of a preſence entered the room, 


folfowed by a girl of furprizing beauty: 
her charms fi ted my attention Imme- 
diately; her graceful mogeſty won my 
eſteem; I loved her from that moment, 
and that moment decided the deftiny of 
my whole life. Iuſenſibly my former 
gaiety vanjfhed; I could do nothing but 
Face on her, and follow her every where 
the perceived it, and bluthed, A Walk 
was propoſed, and J had the good for- 
tune to lead her. We were at à ſuf- 
| ficient diſtance from the reſt of the com- 
pany to give me an opportunity of talk- 
ing to her upon a ſubject by which my 
whole thonghts were engroſſed; but J, 
who a few moments before was not able 
to remove my eyes from her face, had 
now, when we were alone, not courage 
enough to look upon her. Till then I 
had always talked of love to women for 
whom 1 felt nothing but indifference ; 
but, as ſoon as my heart was really fub- 
* I found it impoſſible to ſpeak. 
Yo ny te Oo! 


* 


FOMMINGE.... 


having. uttered à ſingle word to each 
other.” The laflies were conducted to 
their lodgings; and 1 returned home, 
where I ſhut myſelf up in my ahartmem. 
In the then — of my mind, 
ſolirude was moſt agreeable. I felt a 
certain kind of joy mixed with pain, 
which 1 believe always accompanies'a 
beginning paſſion: mine had rendered 
me ſo timid, that I durſt not endea vour 
to know the nanie of her I loved. I was 
apprehenſive my curioſity would betrdy 


the ſeeret of my heart; but how did it 


fink within me, when I learned that it 
was the daughter of the Marquis ef 
Luſſan who had charmed me! All the ob- 
ftacles that oppoſed my happinets roſe in- 
ſtantly to my mind; but the fear that A. 
Aide es, that lovely girl called 


had been early taught to hate my name, 


was what moſt alarmed me. I thought 
myſelf fortunate in having aſſumed an- 
other; and fondly hoped that ſhe would 
know my paſſion for her before ſhe tot) 
be prejudiced againft me; and that, wh 
ſhe knew who I was, ſhe would at leaſt 
be induced to pity me. Ra 
I therefore determined to conceal my 
true name as long as poſſible, and in tie 


mean time to uſe every method to pleaſe 


her; but I was too much in love toemplay 
any other than that of loving. I fol. 
lowed her wherever ſhe wert: I ardently 
wiſhed for an opportunity of ſpeaking o 
her in private; and when that ſo much 
deſired opportunity offered itfelf, I had 
not power to take advantage of it. Tie 
fear of forfeiting a thovfand little free. 
doms, whith T now enjoyed, reftrained 
me; but my greateſt tear was that of 
offending her. r * + 
This 'was my ſituation, when one 
evening, as the company were walking 
in ſeparate parties, Adelaida dropped 
a bracelet off her arm, to which her 
—— was fastened. The Chevalier 
e Saint Oden, who led her, eagerly 
ſtooped to take it up; and, after gazing 


upon it a moment, put it in his pocket. 


Adelaida at firſt aſked for it mild] 


but he ohſtinately refuſing to return 17 | 


ſhe expreſſed great refentment at a hes 
haviour which ſhewed' fo little reſpeRt 
for her. Den 

Type Ohevalier was handſome; ſome 
little' ſucceſſes with the fair had made 
him vain and preſuming. Without be. 
ing diſconcerted at Adelaida's anger 


. Why, Mademoiſelle," ſaid be, would 
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you deprive me of d Which I 


oe only to chance? I flatter my ſelf, 


continued he, lowering his voice, that 
hen you. Know: the ſentiments you 
have inſpired me with, you will ſuf- 
$; fer me to keep-what that has preſented 
„me. Saying this, he bowed pro- 
iFoundly low; and, without waiting for 
her anſwer, retire. | 
I happened not to be with her then; 
the Marchioneſs de la Valette and I 
were talking at a little diſtance: but 


Although I. quitred her as ſeldom as poſ- 


ble, yet my attention was al ways fixed 
upon her, I never loſt a look, a word, 


orf action of hers ;, and, however parti- 
_.cularly engaged, I never failed in an 


of thoſe aſſiduities which others practi 


do pleaſe, but which the exceſs of my 
| 2 made me find inconceivable plea- 
re 10 | 


in.performing. 


| Hearing her ſpeak with unuſual emo- 


tion, I approached. her : ſhe was giving 
her mother an account of what had hap- 
pened. Madame de Luſſan was as much 
offended at the chevalier's behaviour as 


her daughter. I was filent; Leven con- 


tinued my walk with the ladies. When 


they retired, I ſent a meſſage to the che- 


.valier ; he was at home; and, in conſe- 
quenee of my deſiring him to meet 
me, he came inſtantly to the place ap- 
pointed. | 


A kannot perſuade myſelf, ſaid I, - 
approaching him, that what has hap- 


© pened during our walk to-day is more 
© than mere pleaſantry : you are too 


6 gallant and well- bre: to keep a lady's 


« picture contrary to her inclination.” . 


© I know. not," anſwered he warmly, - 


© what intereſt you take in my keepin 
© or reſtoring it; but I know that 
neither need, Hor will accept of your 
advice. — Then, replied I, clap- 
| ping my hand to my ſword, I will 
force you to receive it in this man- 
ner.“ 

The chevalier was brave. He eagerly 
anſwered my defiance : we fought for 
ſometime with equal ſucceſs; but he was 
not animated, like me, with the defire of 
ſerving what I loved, He wounded me 
lightly in two places; but I gave him 
two large wounds, and obliged him both 
to aſk his life and to reſign the picture. 
After I had aſſiſted him to riſe, and had 


conducted him to the neareſt houſe, I 


retired to my own lodgings, where, as 
Jon as the wounds I had received were 


— 


7 Ml NOVELIsST's MAGAZINE.” - 


dreſſed, I ſet myſelf to contemplate the 


lovely picture, and: kifled it à thouſand 


and a thouſand times, 


I had. a nis for palating,” which I - 


had taken ame pains to cultivate; yet 
I was far from being a maſter in the art; 


but what will not love accompliſh? I 
- undertook to copy this portrait. I ſpent 


two days in this employment; delight- 
ful taſk ! I fucceeded ſo well, that even 
a very diſcerning eye might have miſ- 
taken mine for the original. This in- 
ſpired me with the thought of ſubſtitut- 
ing one for the other, by which contriv- 
-ance I ſhould have the advantage of 
keeping that which belonged to Adelaida; 
and ſhe,” without knowing it, would al- 
ways bear my work about her. 
heſe-trifles, to one who truly loves, 
are matters of great importance; and 
my heart Sax, 4 to {et a full value 
on them | 
After I had ſaſtened the picture I had 
painted to the ribband, in 88 
that my cheat could not be diſcovered, 


I preſented it to Adelaida. Madame 


de Luſſan expreſſed herſelf highly ob- 
liged to me. Adelaida ſaid little: ſhe 
ſeemed embarraſſed; but, in the midſt of 
that -embarraſſment, I thought I dil- 
covered that ſhe was pleaſed at having 
received this little obligation from me, 
and that thought gave me rtal-tranſport. 
I have in my life experienced ſome of 
thoſe happy moments; and had my miſ- 
fortunes been only common ones, I 
ſhould not have believed them too dearly 
purchaſed, ; 
After this little adventure, I ftood ex- 


tremely well in the eſteem of Madame 


de Luſſan, I was always at her lodg- 
ings : I faw Adclaida every hour in 
day; and although I did nat ſpeak to her 
of my paſſion, yet I was ſure ſhe knew 
it, and I had reaſon to believe ſhe did 
not hate me, Hearts as ſenſible as ours 
were quickly underſtand each. other; to 
them every thing is expreſſion. 

I had lived two months in this man- 
ner, when I received a letter from my 
father, in which he commanded me to 
return immediately. This command 


was to me like the ſtroke of a thunder- 


bolt; my whole ſou] had been engroſſed 


. with the pleaſure of ſeeing and loving 
Adelaida. The idea of leaving her was 


wholly new to me; the horror of part- 
ing from her, the conſequence of the 
law-ſuit between our families, roſe to 
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my thoughts with every aggravation to 
diſtrat me. EN bt, 

I paſſed the night in the utmoſt agita- 
tionz and, after having formed a thou- 
and different projects, all equally fruit- 


leſs and impracticable, it came 74 
into my mind to burn the writings which - 


were {till in 4 poſſeſſion, thoſe now 
_ - hated writings that proved our claim to 
the eſtates of the family of Luſſan. I 
was aſtoniſhed that I had not hit upon 
this \expedient ſooner, fince it was the 
molt effectual method I could take to put 
an end to a ſuit, the conſequence of 
which I had ſo much dreaded. | 
It was not impoſſible but my father, 
who- had proceeded very far, might be 
induced to terminate the affair amicably 


by my marriage with Adelaida; but al- 


though there ſhould be no foundation 
for 5 pleaſing a hope, yet I could not 
conſent to furniſh arms againſt what I 
loved. I reproached myſelf for ring 
ſolong 2 papers in my poſſeſſion hic 
ought to have been ſooner ſacrificed to 
my tenderneſs. 

The reflection of the injury I did my 
father could not ſtop me a moment from 
the execution of this deſign. This eſtate 
was entailed upon me; and I inherited 
one left me by my mother's brother, 
which I could refign to him to procure 
his patdon, and which was much more 
conſiderable than that T was the cauſe of 
his loſing. . 

There needed no more arguments to 
convince a man in love, and already de- 
termined, I went inſtantly to my cloſet 
for the little box which contained theſe 
papers. Never had I in my whole life 
experienced ſo happy a moment as that 


in which I committed them to the flames. 


I was tranſported into rapture at the 
thought of ſo effectually ſerving the 
objekt of my paſſion. | 
* If ſhe loves me, ſaid I, * ſhe ſhall 
one day know the ſacrifice I have made 
* for her; but if I am not fo happy as 
| © to touch her heart, ſhe ſhall always 
remain in ignorance of it. Why 
© ſhould I make her ſenſible of an ob- 
* ligation ſhe would he ſorry to owe to 
© me? I would have Adelaida love me 
© but I would not have her think-herſelf 
* indebted to me. I confeſs, however, 
that, after this action, I found myſelf 
emboldened to declare my ſentiments 
to her; and the freedom with which I 
Viſited at her mother's, gave me an op- 


4,” COUNT DE CoMMINGE. 


J 1 


* I am going to leaye you, charming 


« Adelaida,” "faid 1; will you have 


© the guofneſs to think ſometimes of a 
man whoſchappinefs, or whoſe miſery, 
you only can make?* Thad not power 
to go on: ſhe ſeemed alarmed and con- 
fuled; I thought alſo that I ſaw grief i 
her eyes. 13 

* You have heard me, reſumed I, 


trembling: give me ſome antwer; 


* implare it of your compaſſion; ipeak | | 


© one word to me.” | | 
What would you have me ſay to 
* you?” rephed the, with viſtble emotion; 
1 FD not to have heard you, and ſti 
leſs ought I to anſwer you. | 
Scarce did ſhe give herſelf time to pro- 
nounce theſe words, ſhe left me fo ſud- 
denly. I ſtaid the reſt of the day there, 
but ' found it impoſſible again to PE 
to her alone. She avoided me carefully 
ſhe had an air of perplexity and con- 
fuſion; how lovely did ſhe appear to me 
with * perplexed air, and that ſweet, 
innocent confuſion! My reſpe& for her 
was equal to my love; I could not look 
on her without trembling; I dreaded Jeſt 


my preſumption had made lier repent of 


her goodneſs towards me. 


' I ſhould longer have obſerved a con- 


duct ſo conformable to my reſpect for 
her, and to the delicacy of my own ſen- 
timents, if the neceſſity I was under of 
leaving her had not forced me to ſpeak . 
I was willing to tell Adelaida my true 


name before I went away; but I dread- 


ed this declaration even more than my 
former. 

I perceive you avoid me, Madam, 
ſaid I to her. Alas! what will you 


do when you know all my-crimes, or 


rather my misfortunes? I have im- 
© poſed upon you by a falſe name; I am 
not the perſon you think mel am,“ 


purſued I, trembling with the violence 
of my apprehenſions, the ſon of the 


© Count de Comminge.” 

© The ſon of the Count de Comminge!* 
cried Adelaida, with aftoniſhment and 
grief in her face, * our enemy! our per- 


' * ſecutor! Do not you and your father 


© urge the ruin of mine? 

O, do not wound me with ſo cruel 
© a thought! interrupted I, tears, in 
ſpite of myſelf, ſtreaming from my 
eyes; * in me, charming Adelaida, you 
© behold a lover ready to facrifice all 


© for you; Jr will never in jure 
yours; my ſecures him in your 
9 intereſt," . 


* But 
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© inevitable render thoſe misfortunes 
1 po autly apprehend.” 


9 
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. * Bp why," 

1} Bt "Ws; vp A Ade 5 7 Inc 

A you 1 du m2? Fh * ou con- 
E cen! your true name ? known 
it, laws ſoftly 9 © it 
: would haye warned me to fly fr rom 
vou | 


Oh, do nat, Madam,” faid I, tak · 
ine. her hand, dr forcibly kiſſed; 
1 N of your goodneſs to- 

| wards me. 

© Leave me, ſaid the, yithdraving 


her hand: the more I fee you —_— 


he latent meaning of theſe wordy 
| — * me with a tranſport that 1 
ttered 


| butho pear.  ] 
a eat 1 als be able | to render 


— 1 wy Wee to my paſſion. 
Thi s belief ſo wholly my hos N 
thought every one th 1 as 
ruſh of 0k to Adelaida of m 
28. like one who is ſecure of ſucceſs. 


+ 4 I know not, ſag ſhe with a me- 
lanchely air, 5 why my heart refuſes to 


© yieldto 7 pur webs you endeavour 12 in 


© ſpire. Ring but miſe 

© in the Au, „ by 7; veel fi} 
< pleaſure in feeling what | Ha for \nl 
1 have not hid my ſentiments 


3 
” © youg. I am willing you ſhou 4 — — 
them but remember, that, if there is 


* a pecelſity for it, I am capable of ſa- 


93 r them o my duty.” 
1 had ſeveral converſations with Ade- : 


ida before my departure, and alway 
ound new cauſe to congratulate m ſe 


on my good fortune: the pleaſure of lov- 


and knowing that wh beloved, 
415 my whole heart; no 8 Gerd na . 


fear, for the future, uy iſturb the 
tender ſoftneſs of our interviews. We 
were ſecure of each others affection, be- 
cauſę eſteem was the baſis of it; and this 
eriainty, far from diminiſhing the ar- 
dour 1 our paſſion, added to it all the 


feets of F hops, and all the charms of 


confiden 
85 1 ſhould die with grief, ſaid ſhe to 
me, * if I bring upon you the diſplea - 
© ſare of your father: I would have you 
* love mes but, qb! I would rather have 
you happy 


* ber Ow h, full of 


the moſt tender and t paſſion 
that ever man felt; and my 257 ſoul 
intent upon the deſign af rendering my 
father favourable gt. 


# 


* you only by a fatali 


The ſervant N N be ad put 11 5 
; ad lecret 0 8 1 o qblerye my condu 
is man had left him ignorant of ne 
thing, neither 8 my love, por my qua, 
15 with the N de Saint 2 
nfortunately, the cheyalier . wa 
only ſon of age of my 2 351 9 
timate friends; this circymſtance, 5 
be knee to 1 1 he was reduced 
W turned every thing again 
The ſervant, who bad & ven him 
fc exact 0 5 17775 me 
mu ha er thy Wag, 
deſcri bo! 90 nd and M oile] Ae 
2. an as full of artifice . 127 as 
aving always known me for 1 Coun 
de Comminge, and had pared no pains 
to 5 mg. 
Thus . Wk wy. father, naturally 
ſevere and My treated me at at my 
return with great harſh nels; he reproach- 
7 *. W. 1920 as Vith a crime 


nt Barn baſe enough,” ſaid 

= fo wa * to love enemies; and, 

without reflefting what you owed either 

a bo me or to 1 11 14 have entered 

into en emenfs with thoſe I hate 

8 „ [ 4 not," added he, whether 

© you have 1 done ſomething fliſl 
a mo worth y of my ref Ebenen f 

es, Bir, anſwered l, throwing m 
alf at his feet, I am guilty, I | Te 
* but I am fo in ſpite of myſelf. At 


* this very moment when! eu your 


C pardop, I feel that no power on earth 
can tear from my heart that paſſiop 
which offends you. Haye pity-on me; 
and, oh! ſuffer me to ſay it, have pity 
on yourlelf, put an end to that hatred 
which diſturbs the trauquillity of your 
life. The tenderneſs which thy dau 
© ter of Monſieur de Luffan and 1 Fn 
© for each other at firſt fi ight, ſeerys a 
warning from Heaven to you. Alas! 
* wy - dear Father, you have no other 
* child but me! would you make me 
* miſerable, and load me with misfor- 
* tunes, ſo much the more upſupportable, 
© as they will come iragp hand I muſt 
© ever 7 and revere? Suffer yourſelf, 
f my dear inthe e for · 
* givenels of a ſon, who has 77 


for hieb he 
* could not he anſwerable. 
ly father, who had ſuffered me io 
continue * 1 as en time 


| bas way 
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for 3 moment wich mingled ſcorti and 
wa R | 
„ have,' ſaid he, © heard you with 
a 15 I am myſelf aſtoniſhed at: 
I will ſill preſerve compoſure enough 
t to tell you what is the only favour vou 
t are to expe frotn me; you mult re- 
t "Hotince ur ill-placed paſſion, or the 
« quality of my fon. Fake your choice, 
inen Fr agar ; 
t and this inſtant deliver me the writ- 
t ings you have In your cuſtody; you 
«© are, no longer worthy of my con- 


If my facker hall fulfered himſelf to 


be moved by my ſupplications, the de- 
mind he aide of the papers would have 
greatly diſtreſſed me; but his harflineſs 
gave me courage. oe ER 

c ſe writings," faid I, ning are 
© no longer in my poſſeſſion; I have 
© buryed them: but the eſtate I inherit 
© of my uncle's ſhall be yours, inſtead 
ok thoſe they would have given you.” 

I had ſcarce time to pronounce theſe 
few words. My father, mad with rage, 
drew his ſword, and would doubtleſs 
have fun rhe through—forl made not the 
leaſt effort th avoid him==if my mother 
had not entered the room that inſtant, 
and thrown herſelf, half dead with terror, 
between us. { 

Ah! what would you do,” ſaid ſhe, 
gaſping with the violence of her fears; 

is he not your ſon? Then forcing me 
out of the room, ſhe ordered me to ex- 
pe& her in her own apartment, 

I waited there a Jong time before ſhe 
appeared: ſhe came at length. I had 
no longer rage, exclamation, and mena- 
ces, to combat; but a tender mother, who 
entered into all my griefs, and intreated 
me with tears to have compaſſion on the 
condition to which I had reduced her. 

© What, my ſon, ſaid the to me, 
© ſhall a miſtreſs, and a miltieſs whom 
© you have Knowa fo ſhort a time, be 
preferred to your mother ? Alas! if 
© your, happineſs deperided upon me, I 
would (acrifiee every thing to ſecure it; 
t hut 2 have a father who will be 
© obeyed. He je upon the point of 
Mee the most violent refolutions 
againſt * O my (oh! if you would 

not make the tmiſctable,” ſuppreſs a 
1 that will render us all unhap- 
alta ſome moments filent: how 


aitieult was it to rein ſuch a plea, fo 


tenderly Urged by a mother for whom 


"66007" vi eher. 


ove was till more powerful. | 
I would die, faid I, rather than 
* Uiſpleaſe you; and 1 will die if you 
| have no pity on me. What can I do? 
© It is caſter for me take away my wy 
© life, than to forget Adelaida. Sh 
© I be perjured, and violate the vows I 
© have made to her?—yows which have 
© engaged her early affections? Shall 
© 1 abandon her when I know I have 
5 8 her heart? Oh! my dear mo 
© ther, do not wiſh your ſon to become 
© the baſeſt of men!' | 
I then related to her all that had paſſed 
between us. She loves you, fad 13 
© and you, I am fure, will not be able to 
© help loving her. She has your ſweet- 
* neſs, your candour, your generoſity. 
How is it poſſible for me to ceale loy. 
© ing her? 7 
* But what do you propoſe by in- 
© dulging this paſhon?” ſaid my mother. 
© Your father is reſolved to have you 
© marry another, and commands you to 
« retire into the country till every thing 
* is ſettled. It is abſolutely neceſſary 
© that you ſhould appear willing to obey 
© him, unlels you mean to be my death, 
fHe expects you will depart to-morrow, 
© under the conduct of a perſon in whom 
© he has great confidence. Abſence 
© will do more for you than you can yet 
imagine; but, be that as it will, do 
© not irritate Monſieur de Comminge 
© ſtill more by your refuſal: aik fog 
© time, and I will do every thing in my 
6 oma to accompliſh your wiſhes, 
© Your father's anger cannot laſt al- 
4 
* 
0 
« 
c 
8 
1 


ways : he will relent, and you may be 


yet happy; but you have been great] 
to blame in burning the writings.. He 


is perſuaded that you ſacrificed them 


to Madame de Luſſan, who ordered 
her daughter to require that proof of 
your love,” 
© © Heavens! cried I, * is it poſſible 
that my father can be ſo unjuſt ! Both 
Madame de Luſſan and Adelaida are 
ignorant of what I have done; and I 
am very ſufe, had they ſuſpedled ni 
© intention, they would have uſed all 
. their power over me to have prevented 
it. . | 
My mother and I afterwards took 
meaſures to convey letters to each other; 
ahd, encouraged by her indulgence, I 


durſt preſume to ihtreat The would tranſ- 
mit to me hike of Adelzida, who was 


W a = = 


ſoon to be at Bourdeaux, My mother had *_ 


the. 
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the good neſs topromiſe ſhe would gratify 
mez but at the ſame time infiſted, 4 


if 1 found Adelaida had altered her ſen- 
riments, I ſhould ſubmit to what my fa- 


ter required of me. "We ſpent great 
4 puree the might in this converſation; 
- "and, as ſoon as day appeared, my con- 
Aductor came to inform me that it was 


time to get on horſeback. 1 

The eſtate where I was to paſs the 
ume of my baniſhment lay in the moun- 
tains, ſome leagues from Bagniers; ſo 


that we took the ſame road I had folate- 


ly paſſed through. The ſecond day of 
our journey, we came early in the even- 


| — village where we were to lie. 


ile ſupper, was preparing, I went to 


take a walk along the great road; and 


* 


at a diſtance ſaw a coach, which drove 
very faſt, and, when it came within a few 


| wp of me, overturned. My heart, 


flew towards the coach; two men on 
horſeback, who attended it, alighted, and 
Joined me to atfiſt the perſons, who were 
within, It will be eaſily gueſſed that 


thoſe perſons were Adelaida and her mo- 


ther; in fact, it was them. AdeJaida 
was very much hurt in one of her feet, 


but the joy at ſeeing me ſcemed to leave 
- Her no ſenſe of her pain. 


What pleaſure did I taſte at that hap- 

moment! After ſo many afflictions, 
and at the diſtauce of ſo many years, it is 
ſtill preſent to my remembrance. Ade - 


| laida not being able to walk, I took her 


in my arms, to carry her to the inn; her 
charming arms were thrown round my 
neck, and one of her hands tonched my 
mouth. I was in a tranſport that ſcarce 
ſuffered me to breathe. | 
Adelaida obſerved it, her deFicacy was 
alarmed, and ſhe made a motion to diſen- 
£3 herſelf from my arms. Alas ! how 
ittle did ſhe know the exceſs of my love 
I was too much tranſported with my pre- 
ſent happineſs to. think there was any 


beyond it, 


get me down,” ſaid the to me, in a 
low and trembling voice; * I believe I 


am able to walk. 


© ſhall 


© What,” replied I, © are you fo cruel 
© as to envy me the only good fortune I 
rhaps ever enjoy! I preſſed 
her hand tenderly to my boſom as I pro- 
nounced theſe words. Adelaida was 


ſilent; and a falſe ſtep, which I made on 


| - purpoſe, obliged her to reſume her firſt 


it's throbbing, acquainted me with 
part I had in this accident. Ieagerly 


* 
9 0 f 
A 


* 
Y * 


The inn was at ſo little diſtance, that 


I was ſoon forced all xc! with my beau 


teous burden. I carried ber into room, 
and laid her on, a bed; white their at- 


tendants did the ſame with her mother, 


who was much more hurt than Ade- 
laida. Every one being buſy about 
Madame de Luſſan, I had time to ac- 
quaint Adelaida with part of what had 
Icon hetween my father and me. I 
uppreſſed the article of the burnt writ- 
ings. I knew not whether I moſt wiſhed 
that ſhe . ſhould be ignorant of it, or 
know it from another perſon; it was in 
ſome degree impoſing upon her the ne- 
ceſſity of loving me, and I was deſirous 
of owing all to her dn heart, I durſt 
not deſcribe my father to her ſuch as he 
really was. Adelaida was ſtrictly vir- 
tuous; and I was ſenſihle that, to reſign 
herſelf to the inclinations the felt for me, 
it was neceſſary that ſhe ſhould hope we 
might be one day united. I ſeemed to 
have great dependance upon my mo- 
ther's tenderneſs for me, and 1 
vourable diſpoſition ſhe was in towards 
us. I intreated Adelaida to ſee her. 
__ © Speak to my mother, ſaid ſhe; * ſhe 
© knows your ſentiments; I have ac- 
© knowledged mine to her. I found 


"© that her authority was neceſſary to 


© vive me ſtrength to combat them, if I 
* ſhould be obliged to it, or to juſtify me 
* for reſigning myſelf up to them with- 
© out ſcruple. She will uſe her utmoſt 
© endeavours to prevail upon my father 
© to propoſe an accommodation, and to 
* engage the interpoſition of our com- 
© mon relations for that purpoſe.” 

The tranquillity with which Adelaida 
teſted upon theſe h 
my misfortune more enſibly. What 
© if our fathers ſhould be inexorable ?' 
ſaid I to her, preſſing her hand: will 
not you have compaſſion on a miſe- 
© rable wretch who adores you? 

© I will do all that J can, anſwered 
ſhe, to regulate my inclinations by my 
duty; but J feel that I ſhall bewretch- 
* ed if that duty is againſt you,” 

The perſons who had been employed 
about dame de Loſſan then ap- 
proaching her daughter, our ' diſcourſe 
was interrupted, I went to the bed-fide 
of the mother; the received me kindly, 
and aſſured me ſhe would uſe every 


method ini her power to reconcile our fa - 


milies. I then went out of their cham- 
ber, to leave them at liberty to take ſome 
repoſe. My conduRter, who waited for 


made me feel 


, 


„ „ „ c «„ „ 


F 
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me in my own ap: „ had, made no 
enquiry about theſe yew gueſts; ſo that 
I had an opportunity of being a few mo- 
ments with Adelaida before k 

on my journey.” 

L entered her chamber in a condition 
eaſier to be imagined than deſcribed. 
I dreaded that this was the laſt time I 
ſhould ſee her. T-approached the mother 
firſt; my grief pleaded for me, and ſhe 
was ſo moved with it, that ſhe expreſſed 
herſelf in ſtill kinder terms than ſhe had 
done the evening defore. Adelaida was 
at another end of the room; I went to 
her trembling. „ leave you, my dear 
« Adelaida!**fajd I. Two or three times 
I repeated the ſame words: my tears, 
which L could not reſtrain, ſpoke the 
reſt. She wept likewiſe. 

© I ſhew you my whole heart,” ſaid 
ſhe, I do not wiſh to diſguiſe it from 
«© you; you deferve my tenderneſs. I 
x knw not what will be our fate; but I 
© am reſolved that my parents ſhall diſ- 
« pole of mine.” a 
© And why, replied I, ſhould we 
ſubject A to the tyranny of our 
parents? Let us leave them to hate 
each other, if they will do it; and let 
us fly to ſome diltant corner of the 
world, and be happy in our mutual 
tenderneſs, which we may make a 
ſaperiar duty to what we owe them. 
Never let me hear ſuch a propoſal 
from you again, ſaid ſhet © give me 
not cauſe to repent of the ſentiments I 
have entertained for you; my love may 
make me unhappy, but it ſhall never 
© make me criminal. Adieu! added 
ſhe, © giving me her hand; it is by our 

* conſtancy and virtue that we ought to 

© endeavour to triumph over our miſ- 

«© fortunes; but, whatever happens, let us 

reſolve todo nothing a may leſſen 
our eſteem for each other.. | 

While ſhe ſpoke, I kiffed the dear 
hand ſhe had given me: I bathed it 
with my tears. I muſt always love 
you, replied I; Death, if I cannot 

; - yours, will free. me from my mi- 

N N 
\ My heart was ſq oppreſſod with an- 

gwih, that I could-with difficulty utter 

theſe few words. I haſtily quitted the 
room; and, mounting my horſe, ar- 
rived at the place where we were to dine, 
without having one moment ceaſed to 
weep, I gave free courſe to my tears. 

I found a kind of ſweetneſs in thus in- 

Vor. II. | 8 
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proceeded _ 


ing I went into the roa 


had felt a moment before, I was now 


accommodation; ind, to compleat my. 


dulging my grief. When the heart is 
truly affected, it takes pleaſure in every 
thing that diſcovers to itſelf it's own 
ſenſibility, - / ene 3 
The remainder of our journey paſſed 
as the beginnings I had ſcarce uttered 
a word during the whole time. On the 
third day we arrived at a caſtle built 
near the Pyrenees; nothing was to be 
ſeen about it but pines and cypreſs trees, 
ſeep rocks, and horrid precipices; and 
nothing heard, but the noiſe of torrents 
ruſhing with violence down thoſe fright- 
ful declivities. -+ | Pn . oy 
This ſavage dwelling pleaſed me, be- 
cauſe it ſoothed my melancholy. I paſſed 
whole days in the woods; and, when 1 
returned, unloaded my fad heart in let- 
ters to my beloved Adelaida. This was 
my only employment, and my only plea- 
ſure, ©* I will 1 to her one day, 
thought I: © ſhe ſhall fee by them how 
© Thave paſſed the time in her abſence.” 
I ſometimes received letters from my 
mother, in one of which ſhe gave me 
hopes.” - Alas! that was the only happy 
moment I ever enjoyed. She informed 
me that all our relations were lahouring 
to reconcile our families, and that there 
_ room to believe they would ſuc- 
After this, I received no more letters 
for ſix weeks. How tedious were thoſe 
days of doubt and oy ! Every morn- 
through which 
the meſſengers paſſed, and never 16+ 
turned till it was late in the evening, 
lingering till hape and expeRation had 
nothing left to feed upon, and always 
returned mote wretched than when ] firſt 
ſet out. At length I faw a man at a diſ- 
tance, riding towards the caſtle. I did 
pet doubt but he was a meſſenger to mez 
and, inſtead of that eager impatience 1 
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ſeized with apprehenſion and dread, I 
durſt not advance to meet him; ſome- 
thing, which I could not account for, 
reſtrained me. Uncertainty, which had 
hitherto appeared ſo tofmenting, ſeemed 
now a good which I feared to loſe. 

My heat did not deceive me. This 
man biought me letters from my mother, 
in which ſſig informed me that my fa- 
ther would ſiſten to no propoſals for an 


miſeries, had reſal ved a marriage 
between me und a daughter of the- houſe 
of Foix: that the nuptials ure to be te. 
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lebrated-ia the caftle where I then was; 


and that my father would ap tj 


come humſulf, to prepare me for what 
deſired of me. | | 
Vo will eaſily judge I did not balance 
a moment about the reſolution I was 40 
take. I waited for my father's arrival 
' with tranquillity enough. My grief was 
ſoothed with che refleſtion that I was 
able to make another ſacrifice to Ade- 
laidar I was convinced the loved me; I 
loved her too much to doubt iti. True 
love is always full of confidence. 

My mother, who had ſo many reaſpns 
for wiſhing to ſee me diſengaged from 


; - Adelaida, had never in any of Her let- 


Adelaida of my paſſion. 


ters. given me the leaſt cauſe to ſuſpect 
ſhe was changed; this compleated my 
ſecurity! How aan did the conſtancy 
of my Adelaida heighten the ardour of 
my paſſion! During the threedays which 


_ elapſed before: the arrival of my father, 


my imagination was wholly employed 
on the new proof I was ſhortly to give 
1s idea, 
notwithſtanding my miſerable ſituation, 


gave me ſenſations little different from 


The meeting between my father and 
me was, on my ſide, full of reſpect, but 
coldneſs and reſerve; on his, of haugh. 


+ | 4ineſs and indifference, © I have given 


© you leiſure, ſaid he to me, to repent 
* of your folly, and I am now come to 
* give you the means to make me for- 
get it; return this inſtance of my in- 
dulgence with obedience, and prepare 
©. to receive as you ought the Count of 
Foix, and Mademoiſelle de Foix his 
daughter, for whum I have deſtined 


a Fou. The marriage ſn Al be ſolem- 
nicd here: they will arrive to-morrow 


« with your mother; I came before them 
* only to give the neceſſary orders for 
their reception. 8 

em ſorry, Sir,” replied I calmly, 
© that I cannot comply with your wiſhes: 
I have too much honour to marry a 
£ perſon I can never love, therefore I 
* intreat you will it me to leave 
this place directly. Mademoiſelle de 
Foix, however amiable ſhe may be, 


cannot alter my reſolution; ard, if I 


* ſee her, the affront I ſhall give her, by 
* refufing her hand, will be more poig- 
s nant to her,” TH | 
No,“ interrupted my father in a 
rage, thou ſhalt not ſee her, nor ſhalt 


| # thou be allowed to ſee the day; I will 


* ſhut thee up in a dungeon, a fitter 


my mother ſi 


_ 
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„ hahitation. I ſwear by Heaven that 
thou ſhalt never he delivered from thy 
© confingnent. till I am convinced thy 
* repeutance is ry A thy change 
© certain, 1 will puniſh thee for thy 4 
+ pbedience every way that is In my 
« powerz | will deprive thee of my eſtate, 
* and fettle it upon Mademoiſelle de 
Foix, wo fulfil, in ſome degree, the 
* promiſe I have given her.” 

I made no appoltion to my father's 
tyrannical defign; I ſuffered myſelf to 
he conducted to an old tower, where I 
was confined in a place at the bottom of 
it, which received no light but from a 
little grated window: which looked into 
one of the courts of the caſtle. My fa- 
ther gave orders that food ſhould be 
brought me twice a day, but that I 
ſhould nat be ſuſfered to (ce any per on 
whatever. | n | 

I piſſed the firſt days of my confine- 
meat with tranquillity enough, and even 
with ſome kind of pleaſure, What I had 
ſo lately done for Adelaida employed all 
my thoughts, and left no room for re- 
flection on the horrors of my condition; 
hut, whey this ſentiment hegan to Joſe 
it's force, 1 reſigned myſelf up to deſpair, 
at being thus doomed to an abſence of 
which I knew not the end, My buty 
imagination toi tured me with the appre- 
henhon of a thouſand other evils. Ade- 
laida might be force to enter into 
another eugagement: I fancied her ſur» 
rounded with rivals, all aſſiduous to 
pleaſe, while I had none to plead for 
me bur my miſeries. But to a mind ſo 
generous as Adelaida's, was not this 
ſufficient ? I reproathed mylelf for en- 
tertaining the leaſt doubt; I aſked her 
2 lor it, as for a cime; and my 

eart gathered new ſtrength from the 
confidence I had in her fidelity. 

y mother faund means to convey 3 
leiter to my bands, in which ſhe ex- 
hor ted me to ſubmit to my father, whoſe 
rage againſt me ſeemed to increale every 
day. Sne added, that ſhe ſuffered a 
great deal herſelfj that her endeavours 
» yon a reconciliation between him 

d the family of Luſſan had made him 
ſulpe& that ſhe ated in concert wigh 


me. 

#4 — affected at the uneaſineſs 
on my account; but 

as I could not accuſe myſelf of haviog 

voluntarily cauſed her any part-of it, 

I could do was to lament her ſituation, 

One day, when I was, as uſual, __ 

| | en 
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taken up with refleRions on my unhappy 
fate, eg fell — the 5 
dow into my dungeon, which imme- 
diately rouzed my attention. I faw a 
letter on the floor; I ſeized it with trem- 
bling haſte; but what became of me 
when I read the contents !- they were as 
follow. Tour father's rage has in- 
\ frufted'me what I ought to do. I 
* know the terrible ſituation you are in, 
and I know but one method to ex- 
* tricate you from it, which will per- 
© haps make you more miſerable; but 
© T ſhall be fo as well as you, and that 
© thought will give me reſolution to do 
hat is required of me. Our cruel pa- 
rents, to make it impoſſible for me to he 
* yours, inſiſt upon my marrying another, 
+ This is the price your father has fer 
upon your liberty; it will perhaps colt 
me my life, my quiet it too ſurely will, 
to pay it; but I am determined. Your 
* ſufferings and your priſon are at pre- 
© ſent all that I can think of: in a few 
* «lays I ſhall be the wife of the Marquis 
6 de Betiprides; his character is ſufficlent 
© to acquaint me with all I have to ſuffer 
from him; but this ſort of fidelity I 
© owt yau at leaſt, that in the engage- 
ment I enter into I ſhould find no- 
© thing but miſery. May you, * — 
contrary, be happy; your good for- 
© tune will be . Lam 
© ſenfible T ought hot to tell you this : 
if I was truly generous, I ſhould ſuffer 
* you to be ignorant of the part you have 
© in my marriage; I hould leave you 
© in doubt of my conſtan®&/. I had 
* formed a defign to do fo, but I was 
not able to execute it: in my ſad ſitua - 
tion Ihave need oſ beingſupported with 
* the thought that the remembrance of 
me will not be hateful to you. Alas! 

_ © ſoon, very ſoon, it will not be permitted 
© me'to preſerve yours. I mult forget 
* you==ar I muſt endeavour fo to 
do. Of all my miſeries, this is what 
© I am moſt fenfible of: you will ins, 
* creaſe it if you do not carefully avoid 
* all opportunities of ſeeing and ſpeak- 
ing to me. Reflect that you owe me 
© this mark of your eſteem; add ob! re- 
* fle& how dear that eſteem wilt be to 
me, ſince; of all the ſentiments you 
* have profeſſed for me, it is the onty one 
* that I am allowed to require of you!" 
Of this fatat letter, which I have re- 
ted at length, F was able to read no 
note tram To! thefe words Out cruel 
patenti; to make it impoſſible for me 
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to be yours, inſiſt upon my mafrying 
© another.” Pierced to the heart with 
this cruel, this unexpected misfortune, 


I funk upon the maitraſs which com- 


my bed, and lay there ſeveral 
ours without ſenſe or motion; and 
bly might never have recovered, 
t for the aſſiſtance of the perſon who 
brought me my proviſions. If he was 
alarmed at the condition in which he 
found me, he was much more fo at the 
exceſs of my deſpair, when my ſenſes 
returned. The letter, which I held fait 
in my hand during my ſwoon, and which 
Lat laſt read quite through, was wet 
with my tears, and I ſpoke and ated 
extravagances which made him appre- 
henſive for my reafon. | 
This man, who till then had been in- 
acceſſible to pity, was melted all on a 
ſudden: he blamed my father for his 
cruel] treatment of me; he reproved him- 
ſelf for having executed his orders; he 
aſked my pardoy on his knees. His re- 
pentance inſpired me with the thought 
of propoſing -to him.to let me quit my 
3 for eight days only; promiſing 
m that, at the expnation of that time, 
I would return and put myſelf into his 


hands: I added every thing I could 
think of to oblige him iu conlent. Moved 
at the ſtate he law me in. excited by his 


own intercit, ard by the fear that I 
ſhouid one day tak, vengeance upon 
him for being. the initrument of my fa- 
ther's cruelty, he agreed to What 1 de- 
fired, upon the condition I had myiclf 
propoſed to him | 

1 would have ſet out that moment 
from the caſtle, but there was a neteſſity 
for his going to ſeck for horſes; and, 
when be returned, he informed me that 
we could not get any till the next day. 
My deſign was to gb to Adelaida, to tell 
her alt my grief and deipair, aud to kijl 
myſelf before her eyes, if the pei ſiſted in 
her reſolution. 

To execute this project, it was ne- 
ceffary that I ſhould arrive betore het 


fatal marriage, and every moment's de- 


hay ſeemed to me au age of milery.“ I 
read over her letter a hundred times, 2s 
if 1 had expected to find ſtill ſomething 
more in it. I examined the date over 
and over; I flattered myſelf what ihe 
time might have been prolanged. Se 
© will at leatt make an «effort, ſaid 1; 
© ſhe will feize all pretences 10 defer it. 
© But why ould 1 flarter myſelf with 


1 ſo Vain à hope?” reſume a1; Adchada * 
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« ſacrificing herſelf for my liberty will 


can ſhe believe that liberty without 
© her can be a bleſſing to me! I ſhall 


every where find this priſon ſhe de- 
c livers me from; ſhe. has never known 


my heart; ſhe Judges of ne by other 
© menz it is to that I oe my ruin. I 
© am ftill more miſerable than I believed 
* myſelf, ſince I have not the conlola- 
tion to think that ſhe knows how much 
T love her. g 

I paſſed the whole night in making 
theſe complaints, the molt tedious night 
I had ever known, even in that place of 


miſery. At length the day appeared; 


I mounted on horſeback with my con- 
dutor. We travelled the whole day, 
without ſtopping a moment; when, to- 
wards the evening, I perceived my mo- 


- ther in a chariot which took the road 


towards the caſtle. She knew me im- 


 mediately; and, after having expreſſed 


ber ſurprize at meeting me, ſhe obliged 


me to come into the chariot to her. I 


durſt not aſk her the occaſion of her 
Journey in the ſituation I was in; I fear- 
ed every thing, and-my fear was but too 


well founded. 


© I come, my ſan,” laid ſhe, * by 
© your father's-permiſſion, to releaſe you 


© from your confinement.— Ah!“ 


cried I, then Adelaida is married !' 
My mother anſwered only by ſilence. 
My misfortune, which was then without 
remedy, preſented itſelf to my mind with 


all it's horrid aggravations. I fell into 


a kind of ſtupidity; and, by the force of 
grief, I ſeemed to have loſt the ſenſe of 
it. However, my body now ſank under 
the weakneſs of my mind: I was ſeized 
in the coach with a ſhivering like the 


cold fit of an ague. As ſoon as we ar- 


rived at the caſtle, my mother cauſed me 
to be put to bed. I lay two days with- 
out ſpeaking or taking any nouriſhment; 
all the ſymptoms of a violent fever ap- 
peared; and, on the fourth, the phyſician 
deſpaired of my hfe. My mother, who 
never left me, was inconceivably af- 
flicted ; her tears, her prayers, and the 
name of Adelaida. by which the con- 


jured me to live, made me reſolve not to 


ohſtruct the endeavours of the phyſician 
to ſave-me. 


After ſattering fficen days the ago- 


nies of a moſt violent fever, I began, 
thou h tv flow degrees, to recover. The 
hin thing I did, when-I «as able to at- 
tend tv any thing, was to ſeek for the 


to tell her my ap 


% 
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letter I had received from Adelaida. My 
© haſten the dreadful moment. Alas! - mother, who had taken it from me, tor 


fear it ſhould increaſe my affliftion, was. 
obliged to reſtore it to me. After I had 
read it ſeveral times, I put it into a little 
filk bag; and placed it on my heart, 
where I had always kept her picture; 
and, whenſoever I was alone, it was al- 
ways my employment to gaze on that 
lovely picture, and read that letter. 

My mother, who was of a ſoft and 
tender diſpoſition, ſhared my grief: ſhe 
likewiſe thought it beſt to yield to my 
firlt tranſports, and leave it to time to 
finiſh my cure. She permitted me to 
ow of Adelaida, and ſometimes was 
the firſt to mention her to me; and per- 
ceiving that the only thing which gave 


me conſolation was the thought of he- 
ing loved by her, ſhe told me that it was 


ſhe berſelf that had determined Ade- 
laida to marry. * 


* I aſk your pardon, my dear ſon,” 


ſaid ſhe, * for the erief -I have cauſed 
vou; I did not imagine you would have 
felt her loſs ſo deeply. I trembled for 
your health, and even your life, while 
* you. continued under that cruel con- 
* finement. I knew your father's in- 
© flexible temper, and was convinced he 
would never ſet you at liberty while 
there was a poſſibility of your, marry- 
ing Mademoiſelle de. Luſſan. I re- 


* ſolved to ſpeak to that generous young 


© lady: I told her my fears for your 
© health; ſhe partook in them; ſhe felt 
them, perhaps, with more force than 


© Idid. Nom that moment I faw her 
'< uſe ovary endeavour to haſten her mar- 


* riage; for her father, juſtly irritated at 


the proceedings of Monſicur de Com- 


* minge, had long preſſed her to marry: 
© hitherto ſhe had reſiſted his ſolicita- 
© tions, and even his commands, I 
© aſked her, which of thoſe perſons 
* who addreſſed her ſhe would chuſe ?' 
«© It matters not which,“ replied ſhe; 
© they are all equal to me, ſince I can- 
© not be his to whom I have given my 
„ heart.” Two days after I had this 


converſation with her, I learned that 


© the Marquis de Benavides was pre- 
© ferred to all his rivals; every one was 
© {urprized at her choice, and I as much 


as any other. Benavides has a diſ- 


© agreeable perſon, his underſtanding is 
mean, and his: temper extremely bad: 
< this lait circumſtance made me trem- 
© ble tor poor Adelaida. I was reſolved 
ions: I went 
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* for. that purpoſe to the houſe of the 
* Counteſs de Garlande, where we uſed 
to meet, 

I am prepared,” ſaid ſhe, “ formiſery, 
„% but I muſt marry 3 and fince I know 
© it is the only means of procuring your 
4 fon's liberty, I reproach my ſelt every 
© moment that I delay this ſacrifice: yet 
this marriage, which I conſent to only 
% for his ſake, wil perhaps be the molt 
« cruel of his misfortunes, I will at 
« leaſt convince him, by my choice, that 
his. intereſt was the ſole motive which 
- engaged, me to it. Pity me, dear. 
« Madam; I deſerve your pity; aud, by 
© my behaviour to Monſ. Benavides, 
« willendeavour tu render myſelf worthy 
« of youreſteem,”” 

My mother afterwards told me, that 
Adelaida was made acquainted, by my 
father himſelf, with my having burnt 
the writings: he publickly grep her 
with it on the day that he loft his pro- 
ceſs. She confeſſed to me, added my 
mother, that ſhe was more affected 
with your extreme delicacy in con- 
© cealing ſo generous an action, than 
« with the action itſelf,” We paſſed the 
days in ſuch converſation: my melan- 
choly was exceſſive; yet, though de- 
pri ved /of hope, I found a kind of ſweet- 
neſs in the idea of my being ſtill loved. 

After a ſtay of two months, my mo- 
ther received orders from my father to 
return to him. He had expreſſed no con- 
cern for wy illneſs, and his cruel treat- 
ment of me had extinguiſhed every ſen- 
timent of tenderneſs for him. M 
mother preſſed me to go with her; but I 
intreattd her to conſent to my ſaying in 
the country: ſhe yielded to my — 
and left me. I was now once more 
alone in the midſt of my woods; and 
found ſo much ſweetnels in ſolitude, that 
I would then haveabandonedevery thing, 
and taken up my habitation in ſome her- 
mit's cell, had I not been reſtrained by 
my tenderneſs for my mother. I often 
reſolved to endeavour to fee Adelaida, 
but the fear of diſpleaſing her ſtopt me. 
At length, after long irreſolution, I 
thought I might at leaſt attempt to ſee 
Adelaida without being ſeen by her. 
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Accordingly, I reſolved to fend a per- 


fon in whom I could canfide to Bour- 
deaux, to know where ſhe. was; and, for 
ſhi purgoſe, I fixed upon a man who 

ad attended me frommy,infanty. My 
mother, during my illneſo, had reſtored 
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him to his place about me : he had-heers 
with me at the baths; he knew Adelaidaz 


and, when I mentioned my defignrg him, 


he informed me that he had friends in 
the houſe of Benavides, After having 


given him his orders, which I iepeated a 
thoutand times, 1 cauſed him to ſet out 


from the cattle, When be arrived at 


- Bourdeaux, he was informed that Be- 


navides had carried his lady, a ſlort time 
after his marriage, to an eſtate which he 
had in Biſcay. Saint Laurent, for that 
was my ſervant's name, w1ote to me, 19 
know what he was to do next: I ſent him 
orders to go immediately into Bijcay, 
My. defice of ſeeing Adelaida was, ſo 
much increaſed by the hope I had con- 
ceived, that it was not poſſible for me 


to oppole it any longer. 


Saint Laurent returned at the expira- 
tion of ſix weeks, which my anxiety and 
impatience had lengthened into jo many 
ages. He told me that, after many 
fruitleſs attempts, Benavides having oc- 
caſion for an architect, he had prevailed 
upon his friend to preſent him to him in 
that quality; that having acquired ſome 
knowledge of the art from an uncle 
under whoſe care he had been brought 
up, he made no ſcruple to undertake the 
bulinets Benavides employed him ins 
I believe,” ſaid he, © that Madame de 
© Benavides knew me, for ſhe bluſhed 
« when ſhe firſt ſaw me,” 

He then told me that ſhe lived the 
molt retired and melancholy lite imagin- 
able; that her huſband hardly ever qunted 
her a moment; and that it was ſaid in 
the houſe, he was exceſſively fond of 
her; but that he gave her no other roof 
of it than by his extreme jeale uſy, 
which he carried fo far, that even his 


brother had not the libe: ty of ſeeing hep 


but when he was preſent. I aſked my 
ſervant ſome queſtions about that ro herz 
he told me that he was a vety em able 
young man, and that the world ſpoke 
as much in his favour as they did to the 
diſadvantage of Benavides; and that he 
appeared to be greatly attached to his 
ſiſter- im law. 

This diſcourſe made no impre ſion 
upon me at that time; the unhappy ſitu- 
ation of Madame de Benavides, and the 


deſire of ſeeing her, employed my whole 


ſoul. Saint Lawent aflured me he 
had taken proper meaſures for introduc- 
ing. me into the houſe of Benavides, 
He has occaſion fora painter, ſaid he 
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one, and you 
« muſt undertake this buſneſs. | 


Nothing now remained but to regu- 
late ovr departure, I wrote to my mo- 
- ther, and told her I was going to paſs 
| ſome time at the houſe of one of my 
friends. This done, I ſet out with Saint 
Laurent for Biſcay. During our jour- . 
ney, I was continvally aſking him queſ- 


tions concerning Madame de Ben wides; 


I was deſirous of knowing the flighteſt 


particulars relating to her. Saint Lau- 
rent was not able to ſatisfy my curioſity; 


he had but few opportunities of ſeeing 
herz ſhe was ſhut up in her own apart- 


ment, with no other company but a lit- 


- tle dog, of which the was extremely fond. 
This article touched me particularly: 1 
| had preſented her with that dog, and I 


flattered myſelf that ſhe loved it for my 
fake. Theſe little things, which eſcape 


one in good fortune, affect one ſenſibiy 


in miſery: the heart, in the need it has 
of conſolation, faſtens upon exery thing 


which is likely to afford it, 


Saint Laurent often mentioned to me 
the great attachment of young Bena- 


* vides to his ſiſtertin-law: he added, that 


he often oppoſed the furious allies of 
his brother's temper; and, but for his 
good offices, Adelaida would be ſtill 
more miſerable than ſhe was. He ear- 
nęſtly intreated me to be contented with 

e pleaſure of ſeeing her, and to make 
no attempt'to ſpeak to her Not be- 
„ cauſe it would endanger your life, 
added he: that, I know, is too weak 
© a motive to reſtrain you; but becauſe 
* ſhe will {fer by any imprudence you 
© may be guilty of. | 

The liberty of ſeeing Adelaida ap- 
peared to me fo great a bleſſing, that I 
was fully perſuaded that alone would ſa- 
mo me; and tefolved within myſelf, 
and promiſed Saint Laurent, to behave 
with the utmoſt circumſpeRion. After 
a moſt tedious journey, as my impatience 
made it ſeem, we arrived at Biſcay; and 
] was preſented to Benavides, who {et 
me to work immediately. 

The ſuppoſed archite& and I were 
lodged in the ſame apartment, and to 
him was committed the care of over- 
ſeeing the workmen. I had been ſeve · 
ral days at work before I faw Madame 
de Benavicdes. At length, I perceived her 
one evening from a window in my own 
room, geing'to walk in the garden. She 


? — 
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| wo-me; * to paint an apartment: I pro- had only her little favourite dog with her: 


her dreſs was negligent, a kind of lan- 
guiting melancholy appeared in her 
oks and motions, and her fine eyes 
{eemed to dwelt on the objects around 
her, without regarding them. O Hea- 
vers! what ſweetly painful emotions 
did my foul feel at the fight of her! I 
continued leaning on the window the 
whole time the ſtaid in the garden! it 
was dark when ſhe returned; fo that I 
could not diſtinguiih her when the paſſed 
by my window, but my heart knew it 
was her. CT . 8 
I faw her a ſecond time in the chapel 
of the caftle; I placed myſelf in ſuch a 
manner, that I could look at her the 
whole time without being obſerved. She 
never once turned her eyes upon me: 1 
ought to have rejoicedat this circum- 
ſtance, ſince I well knew that, if ſhediſ- 
covered me, ſhe would be obliged to go 
out of the chapel; yet I was aMiced at 
it, and returned to my chamber in greater 
ditquiet than when 1 left it. I had not 
yet formed any defign of making my- 
ſelf known to her; but I was ſenſible 
that I ſhould not be able to reſiſt doing 
it if an opportunity offered. | 
The fight of young Benavides gave 
me likewiſe ſome kind of uneaſineſs: he 
often came to ſeeme work; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeeming diſtance of our 
rank, he behaved to me with an obhging 
famif{xrity, which ought to have excited 
my efteem; yet it had no effect on me. 
His great merit, and the amiableneſs of 
his perſon, which I could not but be 
ſenſible of, witheld my gratitude, I 
was afraid of a rival in him; and a cer- 
tain impaſſioned ſadneſs that I perceived 
in him, which was too like my own not 
to proceed from the ſame cauſe, gave 
me a ſuſpicion which he ſoon confirmed. 
After aſking me one day ſeveral queſ- 
tions relating to my condition in life, 
© You are in love, ſaid he to me, ſigh - 
ing imperceptibly to himſelf; © the me- 
< jancholy in which I perceive you con- 
* tinually plunged, perſuades me that 
© your heart is not well: tell me the 
truth; can T do any thing for you? 
© The miſerable in general have a claim 
to my paſſion; but there is one fort of 
jet which I pity more than any other. 
J believe, I thanked Don Gabriel—that 
was his name—with a very ill grace, 
for the kind offers he made to me: how- 


ever, I could not help owning wo : 
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that I was in love; but I tald him that 

time only could produce * change in 
the ſtate of my fortune. Tou are not 
« abſolutely unhappy, replied he, ſince 
you may hope for a change; I know 
* perſons who are much more to be pi- 
© tied than you. 

When I was alone, I-refle&ed upon 
the converſation that had paſſed be- 
tween Don Gabriel and myſelf; 1 con- 
cluded that he was in love, and that his 
charming ſiſter-in-law was the ob- 
ject of bis paſſion; his whole behavi; 
our, which I examined wich the ut - 
moſt attention; convinced me I was 
not miſtaken. I oblerved him always 
aſſiduous about Adelaida; he gazed on 
her with eyes like mine, yet I was not 
jealous: my eſteem for Adelaida would 
not admit of ſuch an injurious ſenti- 
ment; but I could not help fearing, that 
the company of an agreeable. man, who 
was continually rendering her ſervices 
that ſoftened the horrois vf her preſent 
ſituation, would make her reflect ions on 
me be greatly to my diſadvantage, whoſe 

aſſion had been productive of nothing 
bun misfortunes to her, 1 

J was full of theſe thoughts, when 
one day I faw Adelaida enter the room 
' where I was painting, led by Don Ga- 
briel, Why, ſaid ſhe, © do you preſs 
me to come and look at the ornaments 
© of this apartment? you know I have 
© no taſte for theſe things.'—* I hope, 
Madam, faid I, looking A 
upon her, and bowing low, * that if 
you will deign to caſt your eyes upon 
* what is here, you will find fomething 
not unworthy your attention.” 

Adelaida, track with the found of 
my voice, turned inſtantly towards me. 
I perceived ſhe knew me, for ſhe bluſhed, 
and bent her eyes on the ground; and, 
after pauſing a moment, ſhe left the room 
without giving me a look, ſaying, that 
the ſmell of he paint was diſagreeable 
to her. ; 

I remained behind, terrified, confuſed, 
and overwhelmed with grief. Adelaida 
had not deigned to give me a ſecond 
look; ſhe would not even ſhew that the 
was enough intereſted in my diſguiſe to 
expreſs any ſigns of reſentment at it, 
What have I done!” faidT; I am, in- 

* deed, come hither contrary to her com- 
* mands; but if ſhe fill loves me, ſhe 
* would pardon a, fault that proceeded 
* from the excels of my paſſion for ber. 


I now concluded, that lince Adclaida ua 


longer loved me, ſbe muſt of neceſſity 
have beftowed her heart upon another, 
This idea filed me with a grief ſo new 


and violent, that I'tbought I had never 


been truly miſcrable till then. 

Saint Laurent, who came from time 
to time to ſce me, entering the room 
that moment, found me in an agitation 
that made him tremble. * What ails 
© you, Sir!” ſaid he tome! © what has 
* happened to you? —“ I am undone,* 
replied I; © Adelaida no longer loves 
* me;. ſhe no longer loves me, repeated 
I; it is but too true. Alas! I never had 
© reaſon to complain of my fate till this 
© crue} moment. What torment would 
© I now endure to purchaſe this bleſſin 
* which I have loft! this blethng, which 
I preferred to all things, and which, in 
the midſt of my greateſt mi ſeries, filled 
my heart with fo ſoft a joy! | 

I continued a long time to exclaim in 
this manner, while Saint Laurent in vain 
endeavoured to draw from me the cauſe 
of my grief. At length, I related to him 
what had happened. * I find nothing in 
* all this, ſaid he, which ought to 
* drive you to the deſpair I ſee you in. 
© Madame de Benavides is certainly of- 
* fended at your raſh attempt. She was 
* defiroos. of puniſhing you by appear- 


ing indifferent; and perhaps ſhe was 


© apprehenſive of betraying herſelf, if 
© ſhe had looked upon you. 

No, no, interrupted I, © they who 
* love have no ſuch command over them- 
© ſeives in thoſe firſt emotions; the heart 
© alone is Iſtened to. I muſt fe her, 
added J, I muſt reproach her with her 
change. Alas! after giving herſelf 


to another, — * ſhe to take away my 


£ 
© life by ſo cruel an indifference > Why 
did ſhe not leave me in my pnfon! there 
I ſhould have been happy, had I been 
* aſſured of her love. | 

Sau Laurent fearing that any one 
ſhould ſee me in the condition I was in, 
obliged me to retire to the chamber where 
we both lay. I paſſed the whole night in 


tormenting myſelf; my thoughts were, 
at ſtrife with each other; in one moment 


I condemned my ſuſpicions, and the 
next relapſed into them again. I thought 
it unjuſt to wiſh that Adelaida ſhould 
preſerve a tenderneſs which rendered her 
miſerabie, 

ed myſelf for loving her Jeſs than 
my away ſatisfaftion. © Why hould I 
* wiſh ta lire, faid I to Saint Laurent, 
© if the loves another? I will endeavour 


© to 


In thoſe moments, I re-. 
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do ſpeak; io her, only to bid ber an 


© eternal sien: the ſhall hear no re- 


* proaches from my mouth; my ner, 


© which 1 tannot conceal from her, 
E Gal ak for me.” e ooh 
 **When. this point was reſolved upon, 
k was agreed Gat ] ſhould leave Biſcay 
© is oon as I ſhonld have an interview 


* with her. We then began. to conſider 


upon the neceſſary means of procui ing 
it. Saint Laurent told me, that we mutt 
feize'the firſt opportunity that offered, 
when Don Gabriel went to hunt, 'as he 
often did; and Benavides was employed 
in bis domeſfick affairs, for, which he 
always fet apart two mornings in the 
werk. | He'then made me promiſe that, 
to avoid giving any ſuſpicion, I ſhould 
o on with my painting as uſual; but 
| Kat! ſhould kewite declare, that I was 
vader a neceſſity of returning ſoon to my 
own country. | | 
Accordingly, I reſumed. my former 
employment. E had, almoſt without 
perteivitg it, ſame hope that Adelaida 
would come again into that apartment: 
every noĩſe that I heard gave me an emo- 
tion I was ſcarce able to bear. In this 
ſituation I remained ſeveral days; and 
then loſing alt hope of ſeeing Adelaida 


— 


in that manner, T eagerly fought for. 


fome moment in which I might be fo 
fortunate as to find her alone. At length 
this moment came. I was Wie as uſual 
to my work, when I ſaw Adelaida paſ- 
fig to her oven apartment. I knew that 
Don Gabriel went out early that morn- 
ing to kunt; and I had heard Benavides 
talking, ina low hall of the caſtle, to one 
of his farmers; lo that I was pretty cer- 
tain of finding her alone, f 
entered her apartment with fo much 
precipitation, that Adel:1da ſaw me not 
till © was very rear her: ſhe would have 
retired to her cloſet as ſoon as ſhe per. 
ceived me, but I catched hold of her 
robe, and prevented her. Do not fly 
from me, Madam, ſaid I to her; 
ſuffer me-this laſt time to enjoy the 
bleiſing of beholding you; I ſhall never 
importune you more. I am going far 
from you, to die with griet for the 


vou; and for the loſs of your heart. I 
-with Don Gabriel may be more for- 
tunate than I have been.“ | 

Adelajda, whoſe ſurprize had hitherto 
prevented her from ſpeaking, interrupt- 
ed me at theſe words, and giving me a 


look of mingled tenderneſs and anger 
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miſeries J have been the cauſe of to 


# * * 
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e 
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„What,“ fad he, © dare you make me 
© reproaches?, Dare you ef me ?— 
© you—", Phe tone with which ſhe pro- 
. theſe laſt words brought me 
inſtantly, at ber feet., No, my dear 
© Adelaida,* interrupted I; no, I have 
* no faſpicion that is jnjurions, to you : 
* pardon a few diſtracted words, which 
© my heart diſayows.' - 
I pardon you ail,” faid the to me, 
provided you depart immediately, and 
never attempt to ſee me more. Reflect, 
© that it Is for yeur Take I am the moſt 
© miſerable creature in the world; would 
you give me cauſe to reproach myſelf 
with being the moſt criminal?“ I 
vill do eyery thing you command me, 


replied 1; © but only promiſe that you 


„Weill not hate me. 


Although Adelaida had ſeveral times 
deſired me to riſe, yet I Hill continued at 
her feet. To thoſe who truly love, this 
attitude has a thouſand ſecret charms. I 
was kneeling, when Benavides ſuddenly 
opened the chamber door. Tranſported 
with rage, he flew towards his wite, and 
drawing his word“ Thou ſhalt die, 
* perfdious woman!” cried he; and 
would have infailibly killed her, had I 
not thrown myſelf between them, and 
put by his ſword with my own. 

© Wretch!" cried Benavides, you 
„ firlt ſhall feel my vengeance and at 
the ſame time gave me a wound on my 
ſhoulder, I did not love life well enough 
to be (olicitons for the preſervation of it; 
but my hatred to Benavides would not 
ſuffer me to abandon it to his fury. This 
cruel attempt upon the perfon of his 
wife deprived me almoſt of reaſon: 1 
threw myſelf wpon him, and plunging 
my ſword in his body, he fell at my feet 
without ſenſe or motion. The ſervants, 
drawn by the crics of Madame de Bena- 
vides, entered the room that moment; 
and ſeveral of them tlirowing themſelves 
upon me, difarmed me, while I made no 
effort to defend myſelf. The fight of 
Madame de Benavides bathed in tears, 
and kneeling by her huſband, left nie 
no ſenſibility of any thing hut her grief. 
I was dragged out of her chamber into 
another, and the duor faſtened updn me. 

There it was, that, delivered up to my 
reflections, I ſaw the abyſs into which 
I had plunged Madame de Benavides: 


the death of her huſband, killed before 


her eyes, and killed by me, could not 
riſe to ſuſpicions againſt 


fail of givin 
her. How Nd I not reproash 3 7 


* 
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I Thad been the cauſe of her firſt-misfor- 
tunes, and I had no compleated her ruin 
by my imprudence. My imagination 
continually repreſented to me the dread- 
ful condition in which I had left her. I 


acknowledge that ſhe had juſt reaſons to 


hate me, and I did not murmur at it. 


The only confalation I had, was in the 
The idea 


hope that I was, not known. 
of being taken for an aſſailin and a 
robber, which on any other occaſion 
would haye made me tremble with horror, 


now gave me joy. Adelaida knew the 


innocence” of my intentions, and Ade - 

laida was the whole world to me. 
Impatient to be interrogated, that I 

might clear the honour of Adelaida, I 


paſſed ſeveral hours in the moſt racking 


inquietude : in the middle of the night 


my chamber door was opened, and I la 


Don Gabriel enter. 
© Be not apprehenſive of any harm,” 


ſaid he to me, as he approached; * 1 


come by the command of Madame de 
© Benavides : ſhe has had efteem enough 
* for me to truſt me with every thing 
© relating to you. Probably, added he, 
with a figh which he could not ſuppreſs,. 
_ © the would have judged differently if 
* ſhe had known me well: but 1 will 
© be juſt to het confidence; I will fave 
© you, and Lill fave her, if I can,” 

© You ſhall not ſave me, replied I; 
tit is my duty to juſtify the innocence 
© of Madame de Benavides, and 1 will 
do it at the expence of a thouſand lives, 
© if I had them to _ I _ AC- 
quainted him with my deſgn of keep- 
ing myſelf concealed, Air paſſing . 

aſſin, to prevent any imputation fall- 
ing upon her. 

© 'This project might be neceſſary, 
replied Don Gabriel, if my brother 
* was dead, as I perceive you think; but 
© his wound, although great, 1s — 
* not mortal; and the firſt ſigu of lite 
and ſenſe he gave, was to order that 
© Madame de Benavides ſhould be con- 
* fined to her on apartment: this 
© proves that he ſuſpects you are her 
© lover; and, if you perſiſt in your deſign, 
* you will loſe your own life, without 
« preſerving hers. Let us 
he; © the ſafety I offer you to- day, I pro- 
* bably cannot afford you to-morrow . 

And what will become of Madame 
© de Benavides?? cried I; no, I can 
© never reſolve to withdraw myſelf from 
danger, and to leave her in it.. 
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go, added 


© I have already told you, 
Don Gabriel, that your preſence will 
only render her fituation worſe. 
Well,“ faid I, ſighing, I will fly, 
© fince you will have it fo, and that her 
6 intereſt demands it; I had hoped that, 
© by the ſacrifice I had intended to make 
nher of my life, I ſhould at leaſt have 
been pitied by her; but I deſerve not 
to have this conſolation; I am au un- 
happy wretch, who am-notevenworthy 
© to die for her. 
to Don Gabriel, the tears ſtreaming 
from my eyes as I ſpoke: you are ge- 
* nerous; her innocence, her mis for- 
tunes, muſt move you. | 
- © You may judge, ſaid he, by what 
* has eſcaped me, that I am too much 
for my own quiet concerned in the fate 
© of Madame-de Benavides. I will do 
© every thing for her. Alas! added he, 
© I ſhould have thought myſelf well paid, 
© if I could have hoped. that ſhe had 
© loved no one. How is it poſſible that 
* you ſhould not be ſatisfied with your 


good fortune in having touched a 


© heart like hers? But let us go, pur- 
ſued hez let us take advantage of the 
night.“ Then taking my band, and 


turning a dark-lanthorn, he led me 


through the courts of the caſtle. Tranſ- 
rted with rage againſt myſelf for-whiat 
had done, in the wildneſs of my de- 

2 Lwiſhed myſelf ſtill more miſerable 
an I was. | 


Don Gabriel, when be left nie; ad- 


viſed me to retire to a convent of reli- 
Fou, which was within a quarter of a 

ague of the caſtle. Vou muſt, ſaid 
he, keep yourſelf concealed in their 


© houſe for ſome days, that you may 


not be in danger from the ſearch I my- 
« ſelf ſhall be pbliged to make for you; 
© and here is a letter for one of thoſere- 
© ligious, which will procure you ad- 
© miſſion into the houſe.” 

I loitered a long time about the caſtle 
after he left me, not being able to remove 
myſelf from the place where Adelaida 
was. At length, the defire of hearing all 
that happened to her, determined me to 
ſet out 2 the convent. I arrived there 
juſt at day-break; the religious to whom 
I preſented Don Gabriel's letter received 
me very civilly, and conducted me into 
a chamber near his own, My paleneſs, 
and the blood he obſerved on my cloaths, 
made him apprehenſive that I was wound- 
ed, 
__ » ——W— 1..* 
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my 
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Protect her, added 1 


He was 3 to enquire after - | 
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"hy bealth; when 1 fainted away, With 


made me almoſt infenfible to thoſe of m 


the uſliſtanes of à ſervant he put me to 

- bed, and fent fora fu 
the convent to examine my wound: he 

derlared that ĩt 3 dangerous _ 

. "dition, through the fatigue and co 
had ſuffered, 


belonging to 


When 1 was alone with the good fa. 


- ther to whom I was retommended, I 
_ atreated him to ſend to houſe in a cer - 


win vi which I named to him, to 
ire for Sint | Laurent, for I ſup- 


=” he would take refuge there, L was 
not miſtaken; he came with the meſſen- 
ger L had ſent to him: the pot fellow 


was in exceſſive affliGion when he heard 


that I was wounded; he approached m 
- ; er anxiouſly enquired how 
TE 


It you would ſave my life,” faid I 


; to him, you mult learn in hat ſtate 


Madame deBenavides is, inform your- 
. © felf of all that has paſſed. Haſte, loſe. 
not a moment; and remember, that 
© whar | ſuffer in this uncertainty is ten 
. © thoulknd umes worſethan death. Saint 


rivfy me. 


Mean time I was feized with a violent 


fever, my wound grevy more dangerous, 
und they were obliged to make greut in- 


tißons : but the torments of my mind 
body; the image of Madame de Bena- 


--. vides bathed in tears, as I had ten her 


when I left her chamber, and kuecling 


- by ber huſband, whom I had wounded, 


was continually before my eyes. I wok 


a review of the misfortunes of her life; I 


found myſelf in all: her marriage, to 
which up was forced on my account; 
her fatal choice of the moſt jealous an 

brutal man in the world for a huſband, 


was made for my fake; and I had lately 


compleated all her misfortimes, by ex- 


A rn reputation to injurious cen- 
- JUres. 


I called to my remembrance the 
wnjuſt jealouſy I had diſcovered, which, 


 Mthongh it had laſted but a few mo- 


ments, «nd was baniſhed by à fingle 


word from her, yet I could never pardon 


ſelf for. Axdelaida could not but 

me- unworthy. of her eſteem; 'ſhe 
cowkd do no arherwiſe than hate me. 

Sum Laurent returned the next day 


ke informed me that Benavides was an 


extremely ill of his wound; that Ade 


. Inddi rn bn the wiiwett alliB3on; and 


that Don Gabriel made a ſhew of ſeek- 
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of my mind. I knew not what I ought 
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urbation 


to wiſh for, every thing was againſt me. 
I could not even with for death; I thought 
I owed dhe prolonging of my 


life to the juſtification of Madame de 


Bendrides. | | 
The gaod father to whom I was te- 
commended bebeld me with great com- 
:' he heard me continually, 
and always found my bathed in 
tears. He was a man of ſenſe and po- 
lite neſs, who had been long in the world, 
and whom a concurrence of ſtrange ac- 
cidents had driven into a cloiſter: he did 
pat endeavour to reaſon me out of my 
grief, or to confole me by the uſual me- 
thods: he only expreſſed great ſenſibility 
r 
z by degrees m 
confidence; perhaps, alſo, 15 = — 
nw | tg to ſpeak and to com- 
plain td him. I conceived fo- great an 
affection and efteem for him, that I re- 
lated to him my whole tory, He de- 
came ſo neceſſury to me after a few days 
ſtay in the convent, that I could not bear 
him to be abſent from me a moment. I 
never met with a man that had more 
of heart : I repeated to him the 
things a thouſagd times over; he 
always liſtened to me with the utmoſt 


y attention „and ſympathized in all wy 


griefs. 


It was bim that I learned 


every thing that paſſed in the houſe of 


Benavides: he had been in great 
from his wound, but it was at len 
cured. I was informed of it by Don 
Jerome, ſo was my friend the rehgivus 
called. He afterwards told me, that all 
ſeemed quiet in the caſtle; that Madame 
de Benavides lived more retired than be- 
fore, and that ſhe was in a very languiſh- 
ing ſtate of health, He added, that I 
muſt reſolve to remove as ſoon as I was 
able; for if it ſhould be diſcovered that 
I was concealed there, it would expoſe 
the lady to new diſtreſſes. 

It was not likely that I ſhould be ſoon 
in n condition. to leave the convent; I 
was waſting away with a continual fever, 
aud my wound was not yet healed. I 


had been in this religious hauſe above two 


my when one day I obſerved 2 
ome to be e and melancholy ; 

always add + vim on they 
met mine ʒ; he ſeemed ſtudiouſſy to avoid 
looking at me, and with di an- 
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my queſtions. Ita e -He locked vyon me withs ſwimming 
2 friendſhip for him; miſ. in tears, T You . generous, 


A 
Arc give ſenſibiliry to the heart. I 
was e 
uneahneſs, and to enquire into the cauſe, 
_ when Saint Laurent, entering my cham- 
der, told the that Don Gabriel was in the 
 eoiivent, and that he had juſt met him. 
„Don Gabriel Bere! faid I, looking 
(ar Don Jerome, and you never to men- 
„tion to me his coming ! What is the 
meaning of this reſerve? You fill me 


* with the moſt dreadful apprehenfions ; 


© whit is become of Madame de Bena- 
© vides ? For pity, draw me out of this 
© eruel uncertainty.*——" Would I could 
© leaye you always in it! faid Don je- 
rome at length, embracing me. 

© Ah” cried I, © ſhe is dead! Ade- 
* laid is dead! Benavides has ſacrificed 
ber to his rage! You anſwer me not 
© Alas | then I have nothing to hope. 
© Ah! it was not Benavides, but I, w 


have plunged the iard into her 
© breaſt! Had it not for my fatal 
© paſſion, ſhe might have been Aill alive. 


© Adelaida is dead; I ſhall never be- 
© hold her more! I have loſt her for 
« every (he is dead, and I fill live! Why 
© do I not follow her? Why do I delay 
© to reyenge her upon her murderer? 

t an in- 
« dulgence to me; it would ſeparate me 
from myſelf, / and I am made up of 
© horror and anguiſh.” 

The violent agi IT was in, cauſed 
my wound, which was not well healed, 
to n. Tleſt fo much blood, 
that I fell into a ſwoon, which laſted fo 
long, that they thought me dead: but, 


Jerome, ap- 
prehenſive that I ſhould make an attempt 
on my own life, charged Saint Lau- 
rent to watch me with the ſtrigeſt atten- 


tions My r now took another 
form: 1 complained not, I ſheJ not a 


tear; then it was that 1 formed a reſo- 
lution to and inhabit ſome ſolitude, 
—— might, without — 2 deliver 

yſelf up àa prey to my affliftion, , 
p 1 deal of ſeeing * 23 
or I eagerly caught e ing that 
could hei G 275 . 1 Toned 
Don Jerome to bring him, and the next 
day they came together into my chamber, 
Don Gab del ſeated himſelf upon the fide 
of my bed. We continued a long time 
filentz neither of us was able to ipeak, 


he, © to make it poiſible for me to hate 
you. 


Monſeur, ſaid I at length, 0 vißt 
© a wretch hom you have ſo much rea- 
* fot to hate: — 

Lou are too miſerable,” 


- Ahl' cried I, tell me, I beſeech 
© you, every circumſtance of my mis for · 
tunes; leave me 8 of nothing; 
* the explanation T dere of you may 
« poſſibly prevent my taking ſome mea- 
* fures which you” have an intereſt to 
© hinder.” | | | 

* I ſhall redouble your 


help it. I will ſatisfy you; and, in the 
* recital I am going to make you, you 
* will find you are not the onl 


to be pitled. Take, — 4 — | 
| happened we thall 
© too ſdon come to the melancholy cata · 


* in order as they 


« ftrophe. 
© | had never ſeen Madame de Bena - 


_ © vides till ſhe became my ſiſter-in-law. 


My brother, who had ſome affairs of 
© conſequence to ſettle at Bourdeaux, 


© {aw her there, and fell in love with 
© her; and although he had feveral rivals, 
© whoſe birth and riches were ſuperior to 
© his, yet Madame de Benavides, for . 


© reaſons I never could 


eis at, prefer · 
« ted him to them all. ; 


ſhort time after 


their marriage, he brought her to his 


« eftate in Biſcay, and there it was that 


Ie ber forthe fir time I rr 


* beauty excited my admiration, I was 
© ſtill more charmed with the graces of 
© her mind, and the extreme ſweetneſs 
of her temper, which my brother put 
« eyery day to new trials. However, 
the paſſion I then had for a ami- 
* able young perſon, made me believe 
© that 1 was ſecured from the influencs 
© of her charms, which it wis impoſſible 
to behold without love: I even de- 
«© ſigned to make uſe of my ſiſter · in · 
© law's intereſt with my do pre- 
© vail upon him to conſent to our mar- 
« riage. The father of my miſtreſe, 


d © offended at my brother's refuſal, M 


© given me but a very ſhort time to bring 
© him to a compliance, declering that, 
« when it was expired, he would marry 


© his daughter to another. 


The friendſhip and eſteem which 
Madame de Benavides euproſſad for 


© me, gave me courage to implore her _ 


5 affiftance, I often went to her apart» 
Wk -: ment, 


© my own," replied he, but I cannot 


* 
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ment, with an intention to ſ 


© reftrained me, Mean while, the time 
_ © which had been. preſcribed to me drew 
© towards a period; I had received ſe- 
« vera] letters from my miſtreſs, in which 
© ſhe preſſed me to uſe every method to 


wers did not ſatisfy her: without 


my eiving it, an air of coldneſs 
Tran through 


them, which drew many 
complaints from her; theſe complaints 
appeared to me to be unjuſt, and I re- 
'- © proached her with it. She now. be- 
* ſieved herſelf abandoned; and reſent - 


ment, joined to the commands of her 


© father, detetmined her to 1 0 
| © perſon he propoſed to her. She herſel 
6 504 letter ſhe wrote to me, infoemed 


© me of her marriage; ſhe reproached - 
© me, but it was with tenderneſs; and 


© concluded with earneſtly intreating me 
© never to ſee her more. I had loved 
© her paſſionately; I imagined I fall 
© loved her, and 1 could not learn that 
© Thad loſt her for ever without feeling 
© areal affliction, - I was afraid ſhe was 
- © unhappy, and I reproached myſelf 
© with being the cauſe of it. Abſorbed 
« with theſe reflections, I continued 
« walking, ina melancholy manner, in 
© the little wood which you uſed often 
© to viſit: there I was met by Madame 
© de Benavides; who, obſerving my 
© uneaſineſs, kindly deſired to know the 
© cauſe of it. A ſecret repugnance 
4 which I felt within mvlelf reſtrained 
© me from telling her: I could not re- 
« ſolve to own to her that I had been in 
£ Jove; but the pleaſure of ſpeaking to 
ger of that paſſion carried it over that 
© conſideration. All -theſe emotions 
© paſſed in my heart without my per- 
« ceiving the cauſe; as yet I had not 
« dared to examine into the rature of 
hat I felt for my litter-jn-law, - I re- 
# lated my ftory to her; I ſhewed her the 
jetter which Iſabella had wrote me. 

% Why did vou pat mention this 
t ſGoner io me? faid Madame deBena- 
© yidesz **perbaps I might have been able 
<<: to obtain the conſent of your brother, 
« though he refuſed it to you. My God! 
4% how much I pity you! how greatly I 
« am concerned for her! ſhe, doubileſs, 
«« will be miſerable.” . | 

+ "The compaſſien which Madame de 
« Renavides expreſſed for Iſabella, made 
me — ivg that ſhe would think 
« bardly-of me, as the perſon who bad 


* 


do her; 
but the ſlighteſt obſtacle imaginable: 


% obliged to act co 
nation, to comply with our duty. 
© She lighed ſeveral times during this 


- 


* 1 ff - ©. 
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made her unhappy. To diminiſh, 


therefore, chis compaſſion, I eagerly 


« told her that. Ibe h nd e ein 


vas a man of birth and merit; chat he 
held a very conſiderable rank in the 


* world; and tliat it was highly proba- 1 
+ © ble his fortune would be fhll more ſo. 
0 gan my brother's conſent. My an- 
* 


„ Voeu are deceived, anſwered m 
lovely ſiſter · in- law, c if you thank; 
theſe advantages can make her happy 
nothing can make ameads tor the loſs 


« of what one loves. It is à cruel miſ... 


fortune, added ſhe, when we are 
to our ineli- 


converſation; I even perceived that it 
Vas with difficulty ſhe reſtrained her 
© tears, ' She left me ſoon afterwards; 
© I had not power to follow her; I re- 
© mained in a trouble and Sontuben I 
© am not able to deſcribe. I now for 
© the firſt time perceived, what I had hi- 
© thertoinduſtriouſly concealed from my- 
© ſelf, that I was in love with my sſter⸗ 
in- law, and I thought I could Comme 
© a ſecret paſhon in her heart: a thou- 


© ſand circumſtances then ruſhed upon 


© my memory, which before I-bad given 
no attention to; her taſte for ſolitude, 
© her indifference for all thoſe- amuſe- 
ments which make the delight of per- 
* ſous of her ſex and age. Her extreme 
* melancholy, which I had attributed to 
* my brother's bad treatment of her, 
no ſeemed to me to proceed from 
another cauſe. How many fad re- 
* fleftions now roſe in my mind! I found 
* mylelf in love with a perſon whom I 
* ought. not to love, and this perſon's 
heart in the poſſeſſion of another. 
It ſhe loved nothing,” ſaid I, my 
s paſſion, although without hope, would 
„not be without ſweetneſs: I might 
pretend tothe bleſſing of her friend- 
** ſhip; in that I would place my felicity. 
Hut this friendſhip will not ſatisfy my 
** heart, fince ſhe has ſentiments more 
tender for another.“ I was ſenſible I 
- © ought to ule my utmoſt endeavours to 
« vanquiſh a ** 4 ſo dangerous to my 
quiet, and which honour would not 
« permit me to entertain. I took a re- 
* ſolution to fly from my too lovely 
* fſtex; and I returned to the caſtle, to 
* tell my brother that ſome affairs called 
me from him, but the fight of Madame 


© de Benavides left me no power to fol- 


© low the dictates o 1 All 


„ 


my relolutions vaniſhed into air; .. | 
* is 
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to continue near her, I perſua 

« ſelf that I was neceſſary to ber, in be- 
© ing ſometimes able to calm the tem- 
« ous humour of ber huſband. 
© About this time you arrived: I found 
in your air and behaviour ſomewhat 


c greatly above the condition you ap- 


6 in. I treated you with fami- 
N 2 and kindneſs. "7 would have 
© entered into your confidence, and have 
© made you my friend. My intention 
© was to prevail upon - je afterwards to 
draw a picture of Madame de Bena- 
* yides for me; for, notwithſtanding the 
« deluſive reaſons my paſſion found for 
ſtaying with my ſiſter, yet I reſolved, 
« ſome ume or other, to leave the caſtle: 
© but in this ſeparation, ſo juſt, ſo ne- 
* ceſſary, I was willing at leaſt to have 
© her picture. The manner in which 
© you received the advances I made you, 
6 ſhewed me that I had nothing to hope 
© for from you; and I was gone to bring 
© another 
- * happy day when you wounded my 
© brother. Judge of my ſurprize at my 
© return, when 
© had happened! My brother, who was 
© deſperately wounded, kept a gloomy 
« ſilence, caſting from time to time a 
« terrible look upon Madame de Bena- 
© yides. As ſoon as he ſaw me, he called 
me to his bed-ſfide. © Deliver me, 
© ſaid he, * from the ſight of a woman 
%% who has betrayed me; cauſe her to be 
© conducted to her own apartment, and 


« give ſtrit orders not to ſuffer her to 


« ſtir out of it.. 

© I would have ſaid ſomething againſt 
* this rigorous order to my brother; but 
© he interrupted me at the firſt word. 

Do as I deſire you, faid he, “or 
© never ſee me more. I was obliged 
to obey; and, approactung my ſiſter- 
« in-law, I intreated her to let me ſpeak 
© to her in her own chamber. *©* Let us 
„go, ſaid ſhe, weeping; execute the 
order you have received. 

' * Theſe words, which had * N 
* reproach, pierced me to the ſoul: 
* durſt not 9 her any anſwer in the 
© place we were then in; but ho ſooner 
6 I led her to her chamber, thandook- 
ing on her with that grief and tender- 
* nels my heart was full of What, 
„ Madam,“ ſaid I, *“ dg you confound 
me with your perſecutor? L, who feel 
© your trouble as- ſenſibly as you do 


dont DE, COMMINGE:) 7 
© to'furniſh myſelf with ſome pretence 40 
n led my 


inter into the houſe that un- 


was informed of what 


294 
rey I, who would ſacriſice my 
,* life to ſave you? I grieve to ſay it, bu 
I tremble for you: retirefor ſome time 
„ to a place of ſafety; I will endeavour , 
* tg have you conducted wherever you . 
7 Neat provided it is a ſecure aſylum 
« from your furious huſband,”” EE 
« I know not whether Monſieur de 
„ Benavides has any deßgnu to take 
% away my life, but I know it is m 
4 duty not to abaudan him, and I 
„ fultzl it, though I periſh.” Then, 
© after aſhort pauſz, ſhe added I am 
3, going, by placing an entire con- 
« fidence in you, to give you the greateſt 
* mark of my eſteem it is in my power 
* to give; and indeed, the confeſſion I 
„have to make you is neceſſary to pre- 
% ſerve yours for me. But go . x4 5 
* tend your brother; a longer tonver- 
«« ſation may make you ſuſpected by 
* him; return hither as ſoon as you con- 
% veniently can.“ B | 
I obeyed Madame de Benavides, and 
went to my brother's apartment: the 
ſurgeon had viſited him, and deſired 
that no one might be allowed to come 
into his chamber. I flew back again 
to his wife, agitated with a thouſand . 
different thoughts: I was anxious to 
know what ſhe had to ſay to me, and 
yet 1 feared to hear it, 
me the manner in which the became 
acquainted with you, the paſſion you 
conceived for her the moment you ſaw 
her, the - generous ſacrifice you had 
made her, and ſhe did not conceal the 
3 with which you had inſpired 
er. CRE | 
Ah!“ interrupted I, have I then 
© been dear to the molt perfect woman 
© upon earth, and have I loſt her!?“ 
This idea filled my foul with ſuch tender 
forrow, that my tears, which had hitherto 
been reſtrained by the exceſs of my de- 
ſpair, began now to ſtream in great 
abundance from my eyes. DI 
Ves, continued Don Gabriel, with 
a ſigh, ©. you were beloved, Good 
© Heaven! what tenderueſs did I not dif- 
©. cover for you in her heart! Natwith- 
© ſtanding her misfortunes, and the 
© horror of her preſent ſituation, I per- 
© ceived that ſhe indulged with pleaſure 
© the thought, that her affection for you 
© was authorized by what you had done 
© for ker. She confeſſed to me, that 
© when I Jed her into the chamber where 
s you was painting, ſhe knew you; and 
vs 
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2 that dit had wrote ts You, to comman 
"IN AA caſtle, but that 
vl not an opportunity to give 
© you her letter. She afterwards related 
* to me how her huſband bad ſurprized 
« you together, at the very moment 
when you was bidding her an eternal 
* Farewe)z that he attempted to Kill ber, 
« but that you interpoſed, and wounded 
« him in defending her. ö 
„ Save this unhappy man, added 
, ©. ſhet you only can preſerve him from 
«rhe fate that awaits him; for I know 
« that, in the thor of ance aov th the 
4 fleuſt ſuſpicion, he will ſuffer the moſt 
yo erdel death, rather than declare who 
he is.”* 


te He is well rewarded for all he can | 


ce ſuffer, Madam,” replied I, * by the 
* opinion you have of kim.“ 
N have owned my weakneſs to you, 


Rid me; ** but you bave ſeen that, if 


« I am not miſtreſs of my affections, I 
© have at leaſt been ſo of my conduct; 
4% ard that I have taken no Reps which 
. the moſt rigorous virtue could con- 

% demn.“ 

* Alas! Madam,” interrupted I, 
74 t is not neceſſary that you ſhould I 
« deſcend to juſtify yourſelf to me. Too 
„ Fell am I conviuced by my own ex- 
d perience, that it is not always in our 
« power to diſpoſe of gur own hearts: 
* Toll uſe my utmoſt endeayours to 
« obey you, and deliver the Count de 
„ Comminge; but, oh! Madam, per- 
«© mit me to aſſure you, that I am more 
% miſerable than he is.“ 

I left the room as I pronounced theſe 
words, without daring to raiſe my 
« gyes to Madamede Benavides. I ſhut 
* mylelf up in my own chamber, to con- 
« {der | 
© taken a reſolution to deliver you; but 
I was doubtful whether I ought not to 
* fly from the caſtle my ſelf. for- 


ments I had ſuffered during the rela- 


© tion Madame de Benavides had made 
me, ſhewed me the exceſs of my paſ- 
© ſſon for her, It was neceſſary that I 
* Hould ſuppreſs ſentiments ſo dange- 
« rous to our virtue; and, in order to 


. © Fe her no more: but it ſeemed cruel 

to abandon her in ſuch a diftreſsful 
© ſituation; to leave her, unprotefted, in 
the hands of a huſband who believed 
* himſelf wronged by ber. After con- 
* tinuing long irreſolute,' I determined 
* at once to aſſiſt Madame de Benavides, 
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what I had to do. I had already 


C Aa them, it was neceſſary 1 ſhould , 


* 
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* 


ur eſcape till next day: the 


de be n Jittle more eaſy. on your ge- 
* count; but 1 thought I could perceive 


© that her grief was increaſtd, and I 


_ © Joubted not but the declaration 1 had 


made of my fentiments was the cauſe, 


[© T quitred her. immediately, in order 
to 


her from the embatraſſment my 
* preſence threw her into. T was feve- 
© ral days without feeing her; my bio- 
ther worſe, and his phyſician 
Tr t danger. I was 
* obliged to make her a viſit, to acquaint 
© her with this news, | 
Ik Thad Toft Monſieur Benavides, 
© Taid the, „ in the ordinary methods 
„of Providence, his death would have 
44 leſs ſenſibly affected me hut the part 
% have unfortunately had in it, makes 
« it an inſupportable affliction to me. 
% J am not apprehenfive of the il! treat- 
« ment I may meet with from him; I 
* am only afraid of his dying in a per- 
1% fuaſion that I have wronged him, If 
he lives, I may hope that he will one 
% day be convinced of my innocence, 


„ and reftore me to his eſteem. 


% Suffer me, Madam,” faid I, r to 
*<' endeavour to merit yours; I implore 
ſentiments I 


ave to fer you 27 5 I was 
% not able to prevent their birth, or to 


% conceal them from you; I even know 
% not whether I can fabdue them, but 
% ſwear to you that I will never im- 
1 portune you with them. Thad taken 
« a reſolution to fly from you, but your 
<« intereſt retains me here. 

« I confeſs to you,” replied Madame 


de Benavides, “ that fey given 
ne feemed 


„ me great uneaſineſe; | 
% defirous of taking from me the con- 
4% ſolation I have found in your friend- 


« ſhip." . 

© The tears the ſhed! when the to 
© mt were more powerful than all the ef · 
© forts of my reaſon; I was\afhamed of 
© having augmented the miſeries of one 


© already fo uuhappy. . No, Madam, 


© replied I, „ you thall never be depriy- 
“% ed of that friendſhip have the 
* eſs to ſet ſume value upon; and 
6 1 will endeavour to render myſelf 


«© worthy of yours, by my folicitude to 
the extravagance I - 


„ make you forget 

% have been guilty of," 

ln effect, when 1 left her, I found 

myſelf more calm and eaſy than I — 
46100 
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5 everbeen ſince I firſt beheld her, Far 
from leaving ys TY {1 endeavoured, by 
a * the reſolutions I vowed 
in her my ——— myſelf with 


_— 1 1 


„I told ber N the prog page] | 


s made in my cure, 

far it, as for ſome conſiderable pe 

# | had rendered her; and, to reward me, 
« gave me every day new marks of her 

confidence. Still my heart would 


8 1 revolt, but reaſon always 


the victory. My brother, after 
ing 2 at length be- 
f gan to recover — any gs be 
- © prevailed upon to give his wife per- 
* miſſion to tee peg, though ſhe often 
„ requeſted it, He was not yet in a 
4 condition to leave his chamber, when 
Madame de Benavides fell ill in her 
turn. 3 ſaved her this time, 
and I was f 8 
ad Geenen her huſhand's heart ; for 
be wap cootinucd obſtinately 
ute not to ſee her during his own 
notw1 her earneſt 
yet he thewed ſome foli- 
citude in enquiring for her when ſhe 
was ill. She was almoſt recovered, 
when my brother ardered me to be 
5 called to him. 
I have ſome im buſineſs,” 
© faid he, which demands my pre- 
„ ſence in Saragolſa; my health will not 
it me to take this journey; I muſt 
treat you therefore togo in my ſtead, 
© I have ordered my e vip to be got 
ready, and you wi oblige me by 
“ ſetting out im! 
© The 


© than me by a great 
Ike always had the ſame . for 
„the place of one to me, Beſides, I 
_ * kad no reaſon. to unge which could 
* diſpenſe with my doing as he deſired. 
* Ls | L e 19 reſolve to. 


{planes gave me ehovght right wo fk 1 


* vides. What of Macs 99 — 


tho 
reſolute 
danger, 


6 
4 
o 
6 
4 
* entreaties, 
* 
4 
4 
= 


to take when 
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. 12 4 but time and 
conduct can only efface the 


1 remembrance of what I have ſeen.” 

I durſt not enter into any diſcourſe 

* with him concerning the cauſe. of his 
complaints 3 that would have 

led his former rage; L only defend 

«pam miſſion to acquaint my bifter-in- 


with the hapes he had en me. 
He granted m a be 


lady 6 


s with a kind of ; joy. 
„ know,” faid ſhe, “ that I can 
« never be happy with Monſieur de Be- 
% navides; but 1 ſnaſl at leaſt have the 
« conſolation of den where my duty 
L Ati han again aſſured her of 

After 
© my. brother — diſpoſition to her, 
© I took my leave of her. One of the 
6. 28 of the houle, in wham 
© I confided, had * to 2 £4 
* attentive to every thi nat rp 
© her, and to give me in 

+ After theſe precautions, : . 1 
thought neceſſary, I ſet gut far _ 
* gofla, I had been there Gifteen; 
without having any news from 
* caſtle, and was to. be very 
d uneaſy at this long when ge- 
© ceived a letter fzom the faithful do+ 
6 meftick I mentzoned,. He informed 
* me that, three days after my depar- 
© ture, Monfieur de Benavides had diſ- 


s — and all. the reſt of his ſer- 


© vants, one man, whom he named 

© to me, the wife of that man. I 

5 trembled ay 1 read this letter; and, 

© without trou 2 any farther 

* about the buſineſs with which I was 

c —＋ d, I hed poſt- horſes to return 

6 e caſtle. * 2 . PORE = 
c 's journey e, I recei 

8 9225 news of the deli of Mademe 

© de Benavides. My brother, who wrote 

to me himſelf, appeared fo greatly af- 

6 15 , that L could not fuppoſe he had 

to it. He told me, the 

—— had for his wife had ſub- 

his reſentment, and that he was 

to pardon 

her from him ; that ſhe had 


* him! He to me to be ſhaken ; 
2 tl Tx ; 5 


* I here Madame de 
4% vides,” faid he to me, with the 
% molt axdent paſſion; it is nat yet ex- 


* 


whep death 
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Dee hit hefſees no cope and: be bas expences during my Journey, The het 
'_ ** even ſitreqtedme to'defer Sting bim 


e eee 

RG no | lty n co ng 
* © with his requeſt,” continued Don Ga- 
_ brie] ; © thoſe places in which Thave ſeen 
the unfortunate Madame de Benavides, 
- © 26d 'where I mall no more ſee her, 


woliſd increaſe my grief, Her death 
ſeems to have awakened all my former 


5 fentiments, and 1 Know not whether 


* the tears I ſhed do not more procetd 


from love than friendſhip; I have de- 
-< terifiined/to go into Hungary, where I 
"© hope either to find death im the war, or 
to Fecover the peace I have loſt? 
Here Don Gabriel geaſed to ſpeak. 


I eis not able to anſwer him but with 


- Fears; my voice was loſt in ſighs. Don 


Gabriel al wept bitterly: at length he 


left me, without my being able to utter a 


- Single word. Don Jerome attended him 


out, and I was left alone. The melan- 
choly relation I kad juſt heard increafed 
wo 9 EEE: to ſee myſelf in a place 

te I might abandow myſelf, wich- 


1 
— 


n the exceſs of my 
The defire of execnting this ſcheme 


hoſtened my cure. After having been long 


in languiſhing condition, my wound 


was healed, my ſtrength returned, and 
I found my able in a little time to 
leave the convent. ** 

The parting between Don Jerome and 


+ friendly concern; but the loſs of Ade- 


-- Kida had left me inſenſible to all other 
— * — I would not acquaint him 
wit 


my deſign, leſt he ſhould endeavour 
to oppoſe it. I wrote to my mother, 


and ſent my letter by Saint Laureht, 
making him believe that I would wait 
religious. He was already laid upon the 


for an anſwer in the place I then was. 
This letter contained an account of 
all that had happened to me fince I ſaw 
"her laſt. I earneſtly aſked her pardon for 
leaving her, as I reſolved to do, for ever. 
added, that, in tenderneſs to her ma- 
ternal affection, I choſe to ſpare her the 
flight of a miſerable wretch, who had 


now nothing left to wiſh for but death. 


And, laſtty, I conjured her not to mike 

+ any attempts to diſcover the place of my 

retreat, and recommended the faithful 
Saint Laurent to her protection. 

When I parted with him, I gave him 

all the money I had about me, referving 


only what was ſufficient to defray my 


# — 
* AX. 
"1 


* 


ter I had received from Madame de Be. 
navides, and her picture, which I wore 
next my heart, was all the wealth I was 
poſſeſſed of. I travelled, with an impa- 
tienee which hardly allowed me to ſtop a 


© moroent, to the Abbey de la F. Upon 


my arrival, I demanded the habit of the 
order. The father abbot obliged me to un- 
dergo the probationary forms; and, when 
they were finiſhed, aſked me whether the 
wretched diet, and other auſterities, did 
not ir more than equal to my 
ſtrength? Ahſorbed in grief, I had not 
even perceived the difference of my diet, 
and the auſterities he mentioned: my in- 
ſenſibility was taken for a mark of cal, 
and I was received. | 
The certainty I now had that my 
tears might flow uninterrupted, and that 
I might paſs my whole life in this fad 
employment, gave me ſome-cvyr:tolation; 
the | horrid ſSlitude, the © melancholy 
filence that reigned in this cloiſter, and the 
mortified countenances of all about me, 
left me wholly devoted to that grief 
which was become ſo precious to me, 
that it ſupplied the place of all I had loſt, 
I performed all the exerciſes of thecloifter 
without think ing of their ſeverity, for 
every thing was alike indifferent to me. 
] went every day into the thickeſt part 
of the wood; there would I read over 
the letter, and gaze on the picture, of my 


| Adelaida; bathe them both with my 
me was an his fide full of tenderneſs and 


tears; and, replacing them an my-heart, 
return with greater weight of grief. 

Three years I led this melancholy life, 
while time neither alleviated my ſorrow, 
nor brought the period to it which I ſo 
earneſtly deſired; when, one morning I 
was ſummoned by the tolling of the bell 
to be preſent at the death of one of the 


aſhes; and the laſt ſacrament was going 
to de adminiſtered to him, when he deſired 

to ſpeak to the father abbot, 2 
What Fam going to ſay, father,” faid 
the dying penitent, will animate with 
© new fervour all who ſhall hear me; 
* ſince, by methods ſo extraordinary, I 
have been drawn out of the abyſs of 
* finand miſery into which I wasplung- 
© ed, and conducted into the port of 
© ſalvation. I am unworthy of the name 
of brother, with which theſe holy re- 
© ligious have honoured me: in me you 
* behold an unhappy woman, whom a 
* profane paſſion has led to this ſanctiſied 
te 
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neceſſary I ſhould paſs 
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COUNT DE COMMINGZ, 


place. I loved and was heloved by 8 
young man of a rank equal: 
the mutual hatred of our fathers was 


an inſurmouutable obſtacle to our mar- 


riage; Iwas even obliged, for the ſafety 
of my lover, to give my hand to 
another perſon; and, in the choice of 
my huſband, I endeavoured ſtill to 
give him proofs of the continuance of 
my paſſion. | 
be ſuppoſed to iuſpire me with any ſen- 
timents but thoſe of hatred or con- 
tempt, was preferred to every other 
who addreſſed me, becauſe the ſacrifice 
I made him ſhould be compleat, and 
that he might have no cauſe for jea- 
louſy. Almighty decreed that a 
marriage contracted with ſuch criminal 
views ſhould prove a ſource of miſe 

to me. Although I would never at- 
ter conſent to ſee my lover, yet my 
huſband and he met, and wonnded 
Terror 
and grief threw me into a violent ill - 
neſs. I was ſcarcely recovered, when 
my huſband ſhut me up in a private 
apartment of his caſtle, and cauſed it 
to be reported that I was dead. | 
© I continued two years in that me- 
lancholy confinement, with no other 
conſolation than what the compaſſion of 
her who daily brought me my food af- 
forded me. My huſband, not ſatisfied 
with the miſeries he inflited on me, 
had the cruelty to inſult me under 
them. O my God! what do I ſay! 


Dare I accuſe of cruelty the inſtrument . 


thou waſt pleaſed to make uſe of for 
my puniſhment? Theſe afflictions did 
not bring me to a jult ſenſe of the ex- 
travagances of my conduct: inſtead of 
weeping for my faults, I wept only 
for my lover. | 

The death of my huſband ſet me at 
liberty. The woman who ſerved me, 
being the only perſon who knew'the 
truth of my condition, came to open 


the doors of my priſon, and informed 


me that I had paſſed for dead from 
the moment I entered jt. Not doubt- 
ing but the treatment I had met with 
from my huſband had given riſe to 
very unfavourable ſuſpicions of my vir- 
tue, I deliberated whether it was not 
reſt of "my 


days in a convent; and I was con- 


firmed in this deſign, when I leatned 


that the only perſon who cad retain 


me in the world had not heen heard of 


for a lo 


time, I diſguiſed myſelf 
Wi, He + 


The man who could not 
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© ſelf over · paĩd for all that 1] had ſuffer- 
ed] but yet my imprudent tenderneſs - 
P p did 


The convent to which I reſolved to 
retire was that in which I was edu- 
cated, and is but a few leagues dif- 
tant from hence. 
to it, when the ſolitarineſs of this place 
ſtriking my imagination as I paſſed by, 
I alighted from my chaiſe, in order to 
indulge my ſad ;efleftions a few mo- 
ments; a lecret impulie, which I could 
not reſiſt, led me into your chapel, 
Scarce had I entered, when, among 
the voices that ſung the praiſes of our 
Lord, I diftinguithed one too well ac- 
cuſtomed to reach my heart. I thought 
at firſt that my diſordered imagination 
had deceived me by a fancied reſem- 
blancez but when I approached, not- 


withſtanding the alteration which time, 


E. and the auſterities of a cloiſter, 
ad made in his countenance, I im- 
mediately knew that lover fo dear 10 
my remembrance, 1 
© Great God! what became of me at 
this fight! What were the cruel agi- 
tations of my mind! Far from praiſing 
the Almighty for calling him to ſo 
holy a profeſſion, I blaſphemed againſt 
him for having deprived me of him. 
You puniſhed not my impious mur- 
murs, O my God! and you made uſe 
of my own folly aud miſery to draw 
me to yourſelf! 

I was not able to leave a place which 
incloſed what I loved; and, that we 
might no more be ſeparated, I diſ- 
charged my guide, and preſented my- 
ſelf, father, to you. Deceived by the 
eagerneſs I diſcovered to be admitted 
into your cloiſter, you received me 


willingly. Alas! what were the diſ- 


poſitions I brought to your holy 
exerciſes! A heart filled with a pro- 
fane paſſion, and every thought em- 
pager on the dear object of it's tender - 
nels ! 


The Almighty, whd, by abandon- 
ing me to my wild affectians, would 
ive me greater cauſe for humbli 
myſelf one day before him, doubtleſs 
permitted thoſe impoiſoned delights 
which I taſted in breathing the fame 
air, and living in the ame houſe, with 
him 1 loved, I followed him every 
where: I aſſiſted him in his labours 
as much as my ſtrength would allow, 
and in thoſe moments I thought my- 


299 
© in the habit of a man, that I might 
o my own : leave the caſtle without being known. 


I was travelling 


© (ſelf known to, him. But what was 
© the motive that hindered me? The fear 
© of diſturbing the quiet of him for whom 
I had loſt my own. But for this fear, 
© T ſhould, perhaps, have attempted to 


« ſnatch from God aJoul which I be- 


© lieved wholly devoted to him. 


© Two months are now elapſed, ſince, 
© in obedience tq a regulation of our 


4 holy founder, who was deſirous, by a 
© continual idea of death, to lanctify the 
© lives of his religious, we have been ob- 
© liged each to dig his own grave. I fol- 
© lowed as uſual him to whom I was at- 
* © tached by ties ſo ſhameful. The ſight 
© of his grave, the ardour with which 
© hedug it, pierced m 
© an exceſs of {orrow, that I was obliged 
to leave him, and retire to the moſt 
© unfrequented part of the wood, to give 
«©. free courle to my tears. 
© moment I was in continual * 
henſians of loſing him; the idea of his 


© death Was ever preſent to my mind; 
© my tenderneſs increaſed; I followed 


© him every where; and, if I was ſome 
+ © hours of the day without ſeeing him, 
I feared I ſhould never ſee him more. 
© But now the happy moment arrived 
© when God was pleaſed to draw me to 
. © himſelf. I went, with the man my ſoul 
* ſo fondly loved, into the foreſt, to get 
* wood for the ule of the houſe. Aiter 
© ſome time ſpent in this employment, I 
« perceived that my companion had left 
me: anxious and unealy at his abſence, 
© I could not help going to ſeek for him. 
© Atter having wandered through great 
« part of the forett, I faw him at length 
in one of the moſt retired parts ot it, 
employed in gazing earneftly u 

* ſomething he had taken from his bo- 
£ fom: he was in ſo profound a reverie, 
© that I came up clote to him, and had 
© Jeifure to look upon what he held in 
< bis hand without his percaving me. 
© How great was my altoniſhment when 
© I (aw it was my own picture! 

« I was ſenſible that, far from enjoy- 
ing that quiet I had been ſo unwilling 
© to interrupt, he was, like me, the miſe- 
« rable victim of a criminal paſſion. 1 
© faw the powerful hand of God ready 
to fall upon him; that fatal paſſion 
* which I had carried with me even to 
© the foot of his altar, ſeemed to have 
* drawn the vengeance of Heaven upon 
him who was the object of it, 
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Aid not carry me ſo far as to make my | 


heart with ſuch 


From that 


Ld 


* 
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© Full of this terrifying idea, I came to 
* proſtrate myſelf before thoſe altart 3 Þ - 
* implored of God*'my own converſion, 
© in order to obtain that of my lover. 
Ves, O my God it was for him 
that I offered up my ſupplications to 
© thee; for him f ſhed tears of remorſe 
and grief; it was the deſire of his ſal- 
vation that brought me to thee, Thou 
© hadſt compaſſion upon my weakneſs; 
my prayer, profane as it was, thou 
didſt not reject; my heart became ſen- 
ſible of the healing power of thy grace; 
from that bliſsful moment I expe- 
« rienced the peace of a foul which is 
* with thee, and deſires only thee ; thou 
* waſt pleaſed to purify me by ſuffer- 
© ings; I was. ſeized with fickneſs ſoon. 
© aſs:r, If the partner of my wild af- 
* feftions ſtill groans under the weight 
of his profane paſſion, let him caſt his 
© eyes upon me; let him view the wretch 
* whum he has ſo madly loved; let him 
reflect upon that tremendous moment 
© to which I am now arrived, and to 
* which he ſhall ſhortly arrive. Ol let 
© him ſeek God, ere he has ſilenced his 
* mercy to liſten only to his juſtice ! But 

© I feel the time of my laff facrifice ap- 
0 * I beſeech theſe holy re- 
* ligious to offer up their prayers for 
my departing ſoul : I humbly intreat 
* their pardon for the offence I have 
© given them, and I acknowledge my- 
6 elf unworthy to partake of heir 2 
« pulchre.” | 

The ſound. of that adored voice, now 

undiſguiſed, and always preſent to my 
remembrance, made me know Adelaida 
at the firſt words ſhe pronounced, What 
language can convey an idea of what I 
then refer All that the moſt ardent love, 
all that the tendereſt compaſſion, all that 
the moſt poignant grief and wildeſt de- 
ſpair, could inſpire, tore my diſtracted 
foul that moment. IT was proſtrate on 
the ground, like the other religious, 

while ſhe was ſpeaking : the fear of long 


any one of her words reſtrained my cries; 


but when I found that, in utterin 
laſt, ſhe had expired, the houſe ec 
with my agonizing ſhrieks. ; 
The religious, running to me, raiſed 
me from the ground; I tore myſelf out 
of their arms, flew to the corple of Ade- 
laida, and kneeling down beſide it, I 
bathed one of her lifeleſs hands with my 
tears. I have loſt you, then, a ſecond. 
© tune, my dear Adelaida! cfied I. 


* 
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1 and I have loſt you for ever! What, 
© have you been {o long with me, and 
© did not my ungrateful heart acknow- 
© ledge you But we will never more be 


„ ſeparatea: Death, added I, folding 


her in my arms, Death, leſs cruel than 
<* my incxorable father, ſhall now, in 
'© ſpite of him, unite us for et! 
Free picty is never ſevere, The fa- 
ther · abbot, moved at this 1 85 endea- 
voured, by the tendereſt condolences and 
the moſt holy exhortations, to ſoften my 
grief, and prevail on me to abandon 
be corple of Adelaida, which I held faſt 


locked in my arms. Finding me deaf to 


all he could urge, he was obliged to uſe 
force; they dragged me from the lovely 
body into my own cell, whither the 
father-abbot followed me : he ſtaid with 
me the whole night, vainly attempting 
to calm my mindz my deſpair was in- 
creaſed by the conſolations he offered 
me. 
Sire me Adelaida l' faid 1; why 
* have you ſeparated us? O, why did 
« not my ſoul take it's flight with hers ? 
© Alas! I can live no longer in a place 
+ © where I have loſt her, and where ſhe 
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CAROLIN E. 


Am not of many words, and un- 
uſed to lengthen any diſcourſe by 
humble apologies, or prefacing reflec- 
tions; therefore can ſay nothing by way 
of introduction to the following nar- 
rative: ſenſation impreſſed it on my me- 
mory, and an impulſe of mouruful re- 
collection prompts me to relate it. It 
may, probably, amuſe the curious, or 
draw. a tear from the tender - bearted. 
For the ſake of the latter, I wiſh it were 
leſs true. 

It is my cuſtom to pay an annual viſit 
to an old ſtiend of mine, a reſpectable 
clergyman in the county of S——, and 
vicar of the place where he reſides. His 
family has, for ſome years, conſiſted 

only of himſelf, bis wife, two daugh- 
ters, and a younger ſon; the others (for 
he had ſeveral more) being married, or 
placed in the world for themſelves. Two 
of his eldeſt ſon's children, Edward and 
William, form the little groupe at his 
vicarage. 

My friend, like every child of mor- 
tality, has had his portion of happineſs 
and ſorrow. The fun of profperity 


* 
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\ ſuffered ſo many miſeries. Permit me, 


added I, throwing myſelf at his feet, 
« permit me to leave this cloiſter; what 
ill you do with a miſerable wretch 

deſpair will trouble your repoſe ? 
* Suffer me to retire to ſome other ſoli- 
* tude, there to wait for a final end to 
* all my ſorrows. My dear Adetaida 
* will obtain of God that my 3 
© and prayers may be effectual for my 
© ſalvation. Aud, oh! father, do not 
« refuſe my laſt requeſt; promiſe me that 


© w 
© w 


* the ſame tomb ſhall unite our aſhes; 
and I, in return, engage not to haſten 


that moment which my ſoul ſo ardently 
pants aſter.” "Pa 

The father-abbot, moved with com- 
paſſion for my misfortunes, and perhaps 
deſirous of removing from the eyes of 
his religious an object which. gave ſo 
much ſcandal to their piety, granted my 
requeſt, and promiſed to do what I de- 
fired. I left the convent that moment, 
and came to the ſolitary wild I now in- 
habit; where I havedived ſeveral yea”s, 
w th no other conſolation than that of 
weeping tor what I have lolt. 


- 


ilded the morning of his hopes, but it 
don ſet in the evening of adverſity. He 
was laying up little tortune for his fa- 
mily, but ill - luck baffled his endeavours, 
The fickle goddeſs, of whom ſo many 
complain, ſeems now mare kind to him; 


and he enjoys a medium independence, 


ſuthcient for the comforts, but not the 
ſuperfluities, of life: yet Poverty never 
ſues in vain, and Dilbeks wipes the tear 
from her cheek as the leaves the door of 
his dwelling; the bleſſings of the poor 
ever follow him, for his ſmiling bene- 
volence gives joy to the faint-hearted. 
He is grown grey in the ſervice of his 


God, the 9 of his ſamily, and the 


relief of his fellow creatures. The con- 
ſciouſneſs of a life well ſpent is ſeated 
with benignity in his eye; and, if a 
Raphael would wiſh to unite goodneſs, 
chearfulneſs, and humility, in the ſame 
portrait, my friend could ſupply him 
with the origioal in himſelf, 


His wife reſembles moſt ladies who }. 


received their education fifty years ago. 
I have the higheſt reſpect for her currant- 
wine; and would not utter a word to her 

Pp 2 diſpa - 


% 


dreaded in an argument, 


1 * 
N . 
\ 


t. She is, indeed; an e- 


_, difparagemen 
N * houſewife, a kind mother, and 


a truly woman. 

His ſon George, the youngeſt of the 
family, a fine lad about ſeventeen, he 
deſrgns for the church, having been pro- 
miſed his preferment in that line; and 
is now preparing him for the univerſity, 

Amelia, the eldeſt at home, was t 

beauty of the village before ſhe was 


' fifteen... She was unuſually tall of her 


age ʒ of a majeſtick and upright deport- 


nient, by ſome called haughtineſs and 


aſſumed ſuperiority : it was, however, 
her nature. She eres quick pene- 
tration, and ſound judgment. heſe 
qualifications © grew with her growth, 
and ſtrengthened with her ſtrergth;” 
ſo that ſhe was ſoon feared as a wit, and 
Amelia had 
a taſte for the learned ſciences, philo 
ſophy, aſtronomy, and geography; and, 
as my friend gave his children the beſt 
education the country afforded, ſhe is 
now 2 compleat miſtreſs of thoſe three. 
She poſſeſſes many of the ſofter virtues; 
though, in the phraſe of the "_ ſhe 
is a fine lady,” Her eminent abilities 
have procured her many enemies, and 


proved the truth of Mr. Pope's maxim 


© Envy does merit, as it's ſhade, purſue ; 
* Ani, like a ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance 


true. 


Caroline, my god - daughter Caroline, 
the lad heroine of my ſtory, at the time 
I write this, is juſt nineteen; ſeveral 
years younger than her ſiſter, and a few 
inches lower. wa her, when ſeven- 
teen, a plump, round, giddy girl; lively, 
careleſs, and light-hearted, Her 
hrown eyes ſparkled with vivacity, yet 
would trequently give tokens of latent 
ſenſibility. The roſe of health bloomed 
on her cheek, the gaiety of her heart 


. dirnpled every feature, and the ſweetneſs 


of good-humour was diffuſed over her 
whole countenance. I am of opinion 
with that. author who ſays—“ A wo- 
© man's drefs is as characteriſtick of her 
© diſpoſition as the lineaments of the 
© face;* at leaſt, it was ſo with Caroline: 


her hat, with little decoration, was put 
on one fide; her handkerchief thrown 


lightiy acroſs her ſhoulders, at once ex- 
preſhve of ſimplicity and eaſe. She early 
diſplayed a taſte for painting and muſick; 
and, though ſhe poſſeſſed a lively ima- 


gination and quick comprehenſion, "for . 


his countenance, and 


gravity, walked with a 


\ 
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want of application, made. but Little 


_ in either. | 4 . 
Ihe ſiſters characters, I have ſome- 


times thought, were pleaſanily cona 
traſted. Though I reſpe&ed the ſuperior 
ſenſe of * wa A t 
veneration, I have felt ana b I 

at the innocent a of Caraling. 
The converſation of the one was ſenteati- 
ous, ſerious, and corret᷑t; that of the other, 
trifling, ſprightly, and unſtudied. The 


one, at firſt ſight, commanded reſpe&t 


and admiration; but thoſe whom her 
beauty, and ſenſe had charmed, not un- 
frequently feared the power of her judge 
ment, or the ſeverity of her wit. 
other generally eſcaped obſervation by 
the ſide of her ſiſter; or, if noticed, was 
treated only with playfylneſs. The few 
whom the attracted never could deſcribe 
the charm ſhe poſſeſſed; it was a ſome- 
thing of faſcination in her voice, in her 
ſmile, or in her eye. 
Such was Caroline, when there came 
to reſide in the ſame village one whom I 
ſhall call Albert. He was a man of high 
birth and family, who had injured a 
handſome independency in” expenſive 
leaſures aud heedleſs generoſity, though 
was then not thirty. Some diſap- 
pointments in life, but particularly one 
in his tendereſt wiſhes, had induced him 
to ſeek relief in retirement until fortune 
ſhould prove more favourable. Theſe 
diſappointments. had caft a gloom over 
given a ſternneſs 
to his manner; yet his features were 
handſome, and his perſon was elegant: 
© but he carried an inventory of his beſt 
* graces in his mind;* for he was a real 


chriſtian, a ſcholar, and a gentleman. 


By the vulgar he was ſometimes con- 
ſidered as a little diſordered in his mind; 
for he has been heard talking to himſelf, 
and ſeen walking by moonlight in un- 
frequented paths. Even the ſurgeon 
and apothecary of the village ſaid he had 
obſerved his eyes, which were dark, 
quick, and penetrating; talked of ſymp- 
toms, uſed many technical terms, and 
gave ſome hints on inſanity, This gain- 
ed much upon the opinion of others, for 
the doctor was eſteemed a man of deep 
eee and vaſt profeſſional know - 
edge : he took ſnuff with a becomin 
gold-head 
cane, had a ſolemn length of face, and 
wore a large wig—but he was no phy- 
hognomiſt, 8 Yor | 

| My friend's family was as reſpectable 

a ' 


ia, and liſtened to it with 


A 
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"a5 any, though not the richeſt in the vil- 
lage. His grotto. in ſummer, and his 
fre- ſide in winter, were the pleaſanteſt 


of any. Albert was charmed with the 


natural refinement, the eaſy hoſpitality, 
and chearful ſimplicity, of their man- 
ners, with the affeQtionate harmony that 
prevailed among them; and never quit- 
ted their ſociety without perceiving him- 
- ſelf, wiſer, better, and happier. Un- 
influenced by the opinion of others, the 
confeſſed themſelves equally pleaſed wit 
him, and treated him with all the reſpet᷑t 
due to merit and misfortune, As he 
ever met with. an unfeigned welcome, 
his viſits became more * na and long. 
The children would climb up his knees 
for a ſtory, and his fociety diffuſed new 
vivacity over the little circle. He dil- 
continued his acquaintance with the reſt 
of the villagers ; and, as they felt ſome 
envy at the preference ſhewn to the vi- 
car's family, they declared him more 
eccentrick than ever. Sly whiſpers be- 
gan to circulate; and they eafily attribut- 
ed to love what was in reality the effect 
of friendſhip; for Sophia was ſtill in his 
heart, and his affections were devoted 
to her alone. He ſometimes read to my 
friend's daughters; copverſed on phi- 
loſophy. and polite literature with the 
eldeſt; and in the bther in muſick, 
in which ſcience he was a proficient. His 
manner by degrees grew familiar to 
them, and no longer appeared reſtrained 
or auſtere; it even acquired a ſoftneſs 
which at firſt they thought it incapable 
of. His fine dark eyes would often be 
lighted up with chearfulneſs and intel- 
ligence, or beam with benevolence and 
good-humour: in ſhort, they always ex- 
preſſed whatever diſpoſition his heart ad- 
mitted, When, in converſing with 
Caroline, he would lay afide all his ſeve- 
rity, and treat her with the playfulneſs 
of a brother; would call her his little 
© girl—his Caroline; would chide her 
Jong, loud laugh, and bid her look ſeri- 
ous ; ſhe, at fi, lau louder, and 
diſregarded his admonitions. In time, 
the became more attentive to his conver- 
fation, read the books he recommendgll, 
and learned no muſiek hut of his appro- 
| bation; ſhe called him her Mentor, and 
her mind ſeemed forming to his inſtrug- 
tions, Her friends were pleaſed with 
the alteration in her mind and manner, 
for ſhe uſed to he too heedleſs, and too 
impetudus, to be accompliſhed. 'She 


remitting in her aſſiduities for improve. 


ment; would talk of Albert on every 
occaſtion. If her guittar was unſtrun 

ſhe wiſhed for Albert; when ſhe had 
compleated a drawing, ſhe wiſhed Al- 


bert to ſee it; in reading, ſhe wiſhed for 


Albert's opinion. She would liſten at- 
tentively whenever he was mentioned, 


and was once known M E 
a party where the had heard him dii- 


commended; ſhe wondered how the had 
ever laughed at him, and endeaveured 
to compenſate for it by every token of 
reſpect. At length, the roſe faded on 
her cheeks; her vivacity forſook her, or 
only returned by flaſhes which ſoon died 
away; and her health ſeemed declining. 
Change of air was recommended, and 
ſhe went to ſome friends about fifry 
miles diſtant, They attempted, by 
gaierys to reſtore her to health; but her 
piritwas no longer formed for if, With- 
out Amelia, without Albert, nove] 
loft it's charm, and pleaſure fattated, 
At the expiration, of two months, fie 
returned to the vicarage, wearied, but 
not benefited, The ſight of home gave 
her new ſpirits, and ſhe repaid the wel- 
come of her family with a true delight. 
During her viſit, ſhe rejected the ad- 
dreſſes of a young man of faſhion, f- 
mily, and fortune. This circumſtance 
excited ſuſpicions of a prior attachment. 
Her parents queſtioned her upon it; but 
ſhe evaded the acknowledgment of any 
rtiality, by ſaying that her refuſal of 
im proceeded from diſlike. 

Amelia, who tenderly loved Caroline, 
and whole penetrative eye had marked 
her behaviour towards Albert; with the 
gentleneſs of a fiſter, requeſted from her 
the candour of a friend.” Affection then 


produced a declaration which duty could 


not. Her fear, ſhe acknowledged, that 
Albert would be forbid the houſe, as an 
invader of her peace, had prevented that 
frank neſs her parents had a right to ex- 
pect; and that, as he never ſonght, by 
any particular aſſiduities, to gain that 
heart her unguarded ſimplieity had yield- 
ed him, it would have been an act of 
injuſtice had ſhe expoſed him to rhe con- 
ſequences of a confeſſion to her father. 
Beſides, ſhe knew that Albert would 
deſpiſe her for her folly; and therefore 


the hoped he might always remain a 


r to it. | 
Amelia endeavoured to prove, by ar- 


guments of reaſon, the impropriety of 


anachment, His heart was devoted 
to 
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* 


to another; and, even if it were not, his 


high birth and large expectations were 
fufficient to convince her that he would 


not Roop to an alliance with a family fo 
Kumble as theirs. ** 
all this, my dear Amelia, faid Caro- 
line; and though it was a painful effort 


I have thought of 


* at firit torefign thoſe chimeras of hap- 


K 8 one. F I hy i 1 * * 
8 Albertz but T ho 2 

. 2 7 for refukng e man. 
© Could I but for ever ſee him as fre- 
* quently as I do now, and at this little 
© vicarage, I would not with for a change 
© either of ſociety or of ſcene. After 
this converſation, nothing more was ſaid 


on the ſubject. Albert was pleaſed to 


fe Caroline again, and his vißits were 
more frequent than before. He read to 


them whale they worked, or ſung with 
Caroline to her guittar. She was natu- 


ally chearful; and her vivacity ſoon re- 


turned, though not with it's former im- 
etuolity: her diſpoſition was naturally 
ealy; and happinels, cre long, dwelt 


again in her boſom. 1 
W ben he drew his chair next hers; in 


the earneſtneſs of converſation, laid his 
and on her arm; and, in the play ful- 
neſs of mir th, touched her cheekæ 


— — Achonſand bluſhing apparitions 
* Wauld ſtart into her face; a thouſand in- 
£ nocent ſhames, 


© In angel whiteneſs, bear away thoſe bluſhes. 


When, at his requeſt, ſhe took up her 
guittar, the touched it with a tender, 
tremulous tone; and her voice aſſumed 
& plaintive ſoftneſs of which it was in- 
capable before. 

A little painting of hers lay one da 

en the table, confRiin of a few wild 
flowers thrown careleſsly together. Al- 
bert took it up, praiſed it's ſimplicity, 
faid it was emblematical of Love, and 
xequetted it of her. A ſhort time after, 
the aſked him for it, that ſhe might take 
+ copy. He had written * Caroline” 
under it. She kiſſed the name with rap- 
ture; then bluſhed when ſhe recollected 
it was her own. She gave him the exact 
copy, wrets Caroline in the ſame hand, 
an! kept the other, . It had been in his 
poſſeſſian ; he had looked at it, had 
touched it, and it was ineſtimably dear 
wor her. What trifles, affect us! On how 


' diſtant, 


* * 4 


depend! How fine is the texture 


of the human heart! 


- 


Weeks and months paſſed on in this 
happy ſtate of chearful tranquillity; when 
a rich relation of Albert's dying, left 

him in poſſeſſion of an aMuent fortune. 


He took leave of the vicar's family, but 


not without a which philoſoph 
could not 8 3 fop ceſs, 
and bade an entire adieu to the vi | 
They all mented his abſence, but Ca- 
roline felt it with the keeneſt ſenſihility. 


* She pined in thought. Every thing 


became ſad or indifferent, fince he who 
formerly gave them enjoyment was far 
| er guittar was ever out of 
tune, and ber paintings wanted freſh- 
neſs. She would ſometimes read #t the 

veſt of Amelia: hit her attention had 
quite forſook her; and books fatigued 
her ſpirits, without. amuſing her mind. 
She Kaden ſung, for her voice had loſt 
all it's power. Her friends perceived 
her declining health and ſpirits with qeep 
regret. Amelia would enfeavoiy to 
ſoothe her by Kindneſs, or comfort her 
by advice: in the firſt ſhe ſucceeded, 
but her diforder was too deep for counſel. 
Albert ſometimes wrote tothe facher; 
and, for ſome days after the receipt of 
his letters, Caroline ſeemed more chear- 
ful and happy; for ſhe loved to hear of 
him—to think of him. A few months 
after his departure, intelligence arrived 
that he was married, It was ſoon con- 
firmed by a letter from himſeif. He re- 
ſided in a diſtant country, and was 
united to his Sophia, Their attachment 
had long been mutual, and the former 
objection of her relations aroſe entirely 
from his want of fortune. 

This was an event which poor Caroline 
was wholly unprepared to meet: it came 
like a thunderbolt upon her peace; and 


cruſhed every proſpect of future felicity, 
as the diſtance of his reſidence deſtroyed 


her hope of ever ſeeing him again, She 
was not ſurprized, when ſhe reflected, 
that he was marvied; but ſhe had never 
before thought of it, and every ' ſudden 
occurrence agitated her. Her tender 
frame could not ſupport this ſhock, and 
ſhe ſunk under it's weight. Change 
of ſcene. was again recommended, but 


ſhe begged ſhe might be ſuffered to re- 


main at the vicarage; there every thing 


was familiar, there e thing was dear 
to her, and no other place could afford 
her. any comfort. She ſeldom, after this 

ga event, 


* 
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event, mentioned his name; and her 
friends were careful to avoid it: but it 
is evident ſhe has not forgot him; for his 
miniature, which ſhe took in happier. 
days, ſhe now wears conſtantly in her 
boſom. . 


enquiry was after Caroline. Hopes of 
her recovery were. all over; ſhe was de- 
clining rapidly. Her unobtruſive me- 
lanchol intereſted every obſerver. As 
her 0 declined, her temper ſeemed 
to acquire a more chearful ſerenity, the 
reſult of conſcious innocence and reli- 
10us hope. She was always fond of the 
iety of children, and never ſparing 
of her pocket-money in buying them 
playthings and gingerbread. She 1s now 
particularly attached to them, and de- 
votes moſt 10 her time to _ 8 
ment. \ irl,” ſaid he, is 
© ſomewhere "i he 3 with her 
© nephews.” We went to ſeek her; and 
the impreſſion her figure made on m 
mind will never be eraſed from it ſo 
very different from tliat of the bloom- 
ing, e Caroline, I had ſeen two 
years before—for ſhe was abſent when I 
made one of my viſits. She was fitting 
on a bank, with the little boys beſide 
her, for whom ſhe was making feſtoons 
of flowers, to ornament thotr Fayourite 
wicker-ſeat. She was dreſſed in a white 
looſe gown, with a blue faſh; and a plain 
firaw hat, tied under her chin with a 
ribband of the ſame colour. Her dark 
hair hung in profule negligence over her 
ſhoulders; a pale melancholy clouded 
her countenance, and a penſive ſweet- 
neſs gleamed in her eyes. She roſe with 
a feeble grace, at my approach, to wel- 
come me; but immediately after turned 
tothe children, and purſued ber. employ - 
ment, As I walked forward with my 


" EAROLINE," | 


friend, I could j, thinking of thote - 
beautiful lines in Malle 
and Margaret, as applicable to 


liam 


ts ballad of Wil. 


Caroline 


© Her bloom was Iike the ſprioging flow” 
"omit vide tomy friend; my firſt h es the de ders 


© That ſips the filver dew; 


The roſe was budded in her cheek, 


6 Juſt op'ning to the view: 
© But love had, like the canker-worm, 
© Conſum's her early prime; 


© The voſe grew pale, and left her cheek 


She died before her time ! 


The laſt line will, I fear, too ſoon 
compleat the deſcription, 

Being called out of the parlour one 
evening during my viſit, as I paſſed by 


the door of the ſtudy, I heard a low, ſweet 
voice. There was ſomething celeſtial in 


the ſound. I ftopped—1 liſtened. It 
was the voice Caroline, who had 
ſtolen out of the room ſoon after tea, and 
was repeating to Edward and William 
the pathetick ſtory of the Three Children 
in the Wood, As I returned, ſhe was 
beginning another tale of the Giant and 
the Dwarf. | 

The day on which I bade them farewel, 
was to be that of the funeral of a ſpar- 
row, which the little boys had fed with 
too much kindneſs. Caroline was em- 
8 in making a paper coffin, lined 
wit 


black; and preparing mimick fa. 


vours for the beaters and attendants. 
Some children in the village were invited 
to make up the grand proceſſion; and 
Amelia was requeſted to write an epi- 
taph. 


of unrequited love; but a fair exam 
of religious patience under the preflure. 
of affliftion, and chearful reſignation 0 
the will of the Almighty ! | 


- 


a THE - | 
HISTORY. OF FREDERICK BARTLET. - 


REDERICK. Bartlet was the 
ſor. of a worthy clergyman in 
— whole fituation was not 
equal to his merit, his living being an 
— one, not worth more than 
ty pounds a ; but he diſcharged 
the duties of his function ina — ex- 


emplary manner, and derived from con- 


ſcious virtue 2 degree of happineſs 
which it is beyond the power of rank oc 
fortune to beltow, He educated his 
ſon Frederick with great care; reſolving, 
as he could not give him wealth, to tu- 


deavour /to ſupply that deficiency 
— and bs 
ing him to the love and practice of viſe _ 
8 tue z 


cultivating his u 
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ach no is Caroline! A A 
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rue; being of opinion, that it is not eaſy 
for a wiſe and virtuous man to be un- 
y in any ſituation. da" 
rederick continued under the care of 
his father till he was about eighteen, 
when it bejng neceſſary that he ſhould 
engage in fome method of procuring a 
ſubſiſtence for himſelf, he was removed 
to London, and placed in a merchant's 
compting-hoyſe. Here, notwithſtand- 
ng that inclination for literature which 


his education reer in 


him, he applied himſelf cloſely to the 
ſtudy of the theory and practice of com- 
mercez and made himſelf eminently 


uſeful to Mr. Thornton, the merchant 


with whom he lived, and whoſe conh- 
dence he ſoon acquired. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by that diligence and punctua- 
lity which are ſo important in the mer- 
cantile character, and was ſeldom ſeen 
at thoſe faſhionable places of levity and 
diſfipation which are ſo numerous in 


© the _ and it's neighbourhood. 


He did not, however, entirely confine 
himſelf to the drudgery of buſineſs ; he 
allowed himſelf hours of relaxation; and 
was not without his pleaſures, but rhey 
were moderate and rational, and attended 
with little expence. He entirely ap- 
proved the obſervation of a ſenſible writ- 
er, that The moſt exquiſite, as well 
as the moſt innocent, of all enjoyments, 


are ſuch as coſt us leaſt; reading, freſh ' 
air, good weather, fine landſcapes, and. 


the beauties of nature: theſe afford a 
very quick rehſh while they laſt, and 
leave no remorſe when over. 

Thus did Frederick pas his hours, 
either 3 engaged in buſineſs, or 
relaxing himſelf by ſuch amuſements as 
were not unworthy of a reaſonable bei 
when his tranquillity.was diſturbed by 
a circumſtance, which, though it was 
not unattended with pleaſing ſenſations, 
was a ſource of great diſquiet to him. 
Mr. Thornton had an only daughter, 

who, during the time that Frederic k 

had been in London, had been almoſt 
entirely at a boarcling-{chool, or. with 
an aunt in the country; fo that he had 
Tot had many opportunities of ſeeing 
ber. But ſhe now came to refide wholly 
with her faiber, for her mother had been 
dead ſome years. She was a moit ami- 
able and accompliſhed voung lady, about 
nineteen years of age; and, though not 
n perfect beauty, her features were ex- 
tremely agreeable, and her whole figure 
was uncommonly engaging. 
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ation could not avoid Hęquen 
ſeeing Miſs Thornton; and it TG, - 


raus for young people of different ſexes o 


be too much with eachother. The young 
lady ſoon made a deep impreffion on his 


heart; and ſhe, on her part, was not 


long before ſhe entertained a paſſion for 


Frederick, whowas tall and well ſhaped, 


and to good ſenſe and a poliſhed un- 
derſtanding added a degree of vivacity 
which ſeldom fails to recommend a man 
to the notice of the female ſex, and to 
make him an object of their favour, 
Frederick's conſciouſneſs of the ſtate 
of his own heart gave him no ſmall de - 
gree of uneaſineſs. He was ſenſible 
that, from the diſparity of their for- 
tunes, there was little reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that Mr. Thornton wouldencourage his 
pretenſions; and be had too ſtrong a 
ſenſe of honour not to be hurt by the 
thought of acting ungenerouſly by a 
man who had behaved to him with fo 
much kindneſs as Mr. Thornton had. 
He therefore laboured to ſuppreſs his 
paſſion; but a powerful attachment to a 
fine woman is not eafily reducible 
within the rules of reaſon, In conſe- 
uence of their frequent intercourſe, 
though both endeavoured, for a long 
time, to conceal their ſentiments from 
each other, they at length came to an 
eclairciſſement. They acknowledged 
their mutual regard for each other; and 
Frederick declared, with all the ardovr 
of a youthful paſſion, that he ſhould 
prefer the mere neceſſaries of life in a 
cottage, with her, to the greateſt afflu- 
ence with any other woman; but pro- 
feſſed at the ſame time, that it gave him 
the moſt extreme pain to refle, that he 
could not ſolicit affeion without 
giving juſt umbrage to her father, to 
whom he confeſſed himſelf under the 
greateſt obligations, and whom he could 
not therefore 'think of injuring or of- 
fending. And Miſs Thornton, on her 
part, avowed. her attachment to Frede- 
rick with all the warmth which the 
delicacies of her ſex would permit; but 
declared her reſolution of never marry- 
ing but with the conſent of her father. 
It happened that there was a'clerk, 
who at this time lived with Mr. Thorn- 
ton, who profeſſed, - thongh without 
much ſincerity, a great 'friendfhip for 
Frederick. His name was Graham, and 
he had a very high opinion of bis own 


* {onal accompliſhments, and therefore 


beheld 
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converſe with bim on the cauſe of his 
ſudden diſpleaſure. y 
Frederick was. much grieved that a a 
man whom he efteemed, and of Whoſe. 


: 
"- 


beheld with -envy the preference which 
plainly ſaw Miſs Thornton gave to 
CM $ he had never been treated 


with the ſame diſtinct ion by Mr. Thorn- 
ton that Frederick had, he had never 


enjoyed the ſame opportunities of ſeeing 
eg e had, however, ſeen 


the young lady: 
the young tees, from the ſervants in 


the. houſe; a claſs of people who are 


naturally very inquiſitive in ſuch mat- 
ters, to be aſſured that an intimacy actu- 
ally ſubhſted between Miſs Thornton 
and Frederick. He knew that Frede- 
rick's fortune would not entitle him to 
an alliance with Miſs Thornton; and if 
the young lady was inclined to connect 
herſelf with one who was fo much her 
inferior in that particular, Graham's 
vanity ſuggeſted to him, that ſhe would 
have ſhewn her penetration, if ſhe had 
beſtowed. her affections on him rather 
than on Frederick. | 
Envy is an uneaſy and a reſtleſs paſ- 
Gon ; and it now ſtimulated Graham to 
lay hold of every opportunity which 
offered itſelf of privately injuring Fre- 
derick in the eſteem of Mr. Thornton; 
and he at length went fo far, as to hint 
to that gentleman, that Frederick enter- 
tained. improper views upon his daugh- 
ter. Finding Mr. Thornton alarmed 
at this ſuggeſtion, he proceeded farther, 
and ral ſo many circumſtances, partly 
true and partly falſe, to prove the reality 
of a col intimacy between Frederick 
and Miſs Thornton, that this gentleman 
not only gave entire credit to it, but 
alſo believed, from ſeveral particulars 
which Graham had artfully and malig- 
nantly thrown into his account of the 
amour, that Frederick Had uſed ſome 
diſhonourable arts to conciliate the af - 
fe&ions of the young lady. Being thus 
exaſperated at the ſuppoſed . ig 
bebaviour of Frederick, he haſtened to 
bis daughter, and immediately taxed 
her with carrying on a clandeſtine amour 
with him, without the knowledge or 
conſent of a father by whom ſhe had 
ever been treated with the utmoſt kind- 
neſs, The confulion which the young 
lady diſcovered at this charge, confirme 
all the ſuſpicions of Mr. Thornton; and 
being much enraged, he ſent 4 written 
note to Frederick, by which he informed 
bim, that he did not chuſe to have any 
farther connections with him, and de- 
ſired him immediately to quit his houſe; 
nor could he be prevailed on to hold any 
Vor, II. 8 4 ; 3 
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former favours he retained, a grateful 
ſenſe, . ſhould be fo greatly incenſed 
againſt him; but it may be eaſily con- 
ceived, that he felt ſtill more ſeverely his 
unexpected ſeparation from the object uf 
his affections. His reaſon dictated to 
him, that he ſhould withdraw himſelf 
from an attachment wherein there were 
ſuch obſtacles to his ſucce(sz but his 
heart at the ſame time told * with 
how much pain every effort for that pur · 
poſe would be attended. He had not 
been able to learn by what means Mr, 
Thornton had been ſo much exaſperated 
againſt him: he imagined, indeed, that 
he had ſome ſuſpicions of the intimacy 
between him and his daughter; but wit 


% 


the arts which had been uſed to place 


his conduct in the worſt point of view, 
he was wholly unacquainted; Graham 
having defired Mr. Thornton, not to 
mention from whom he derived his 
intelligence, a requeſt with which that 
gentleman had complied. 

After a few weeks had elapſed, Fre- 
derick entered into the ſervice of an- 
other merchant of eminence, as a princi- 
pal clerk; an employment which the 
character he had acquired at Mr, Thorn- 
fon's, for integrity and dexterity in bu- 
ſineſs, eder him eaſily to obtain. In 
the mean time, he and Miſs Thornton 
found means ſometimes to correſpond 
with each other: the had been extremely 
afflicted at his removal from her father's 
houſe; and their ſeparation, inſtead of 
abating, ſeemed to increaſe the ardour 
of their mutual affection. Neither of 
them had any ſuſpicion of the treachery 
of Graham, who ſtill pretended a great 
friendſhip for Frederick, for which he 
had very good reaſons. He united in 
his character, to all the art and cunning 
of a deſigning knave, the extravagance 
of a rake, and the profligacy of 4 
gambler: and, in the ftraits to which he 
occaſionally brought himſelf by his 
vices, he ſometimes found "Frederick 
very uſeful to him, which was the ſource, 
from which all his pretended friendſhip 
took it's riſe. a | 
In the courſe of his debanicheries, Gra- 
ham had at length ſo much involved 
himſelf in debt, that it was impoſſible to 
keep himſelf ou: Q a priſon; but by the 
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was called 


' be gave his 


1 * 5 
— — ” a 


a{ſiftance of Frederick, to whom he ap- 
plied on this raſan, bs 7 ag of 
experienced the generoſity of his temper. 
But the aſſiſtance 8 — 
procure, Frederick was a little un- 

ing to afford; not from any diſineli - 
nation to ſerve Graham, but from mo- 
tives of integrity: Grabam wanted 
Frederick to be boynd for bim fora con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, more indeed 
than he was maſter of. Now, though 
Fitederick was ſolicitous to do Graham 
all che ſeryice he could, he thought it 
not ſtrictiy right to engage for more 
than he was able to pay. But Graham 
aſſured him with ſo much confidence, 
that he ſhould certainly receive a large 
ſum on u particular day, which he men- 
tioned, and. which ſhould be * 


to remove the difficulties he at preſent 


laboured under, that Frederick, who 
was natutally open and unſuſpecting, 
und Who wies unacquainted with t 
"worſt parts cf Graham's character, was 
at * * prevailed on to comply; and 
accordingly gave bond for the ſum 
that was required. 

In a few. weeks after, Graham, by 
unſucceſsful gaming, and other licen- 
tious practices, had involved himſelf in 
ſo mayy other difficulties, that he found 
it expedient to decamp, without taking 
any. very formal leave of his friends. 


He quitted England, and took up his 


reſidence at Dunkirk, where he met 
with companions of principles and prac- 
tices ſimilar to his own. In the mean 
chile, poor Frederick ſoon found him- 
if in @ very diſagreeable fitvation: he 
n- to make good his en- 
gements for Graham; and accord- 
ingly collected all the caſh of which he 


| you maſter, with which, except a ſmall 


um which he reſerved for his own im- 
mediate ſubliſtence, he paid the beſt 
dart of the debt, and the bond was 
. cancelled; but he was till 
made debtor for the remainder, which 
275 for, together with a 
verbal prumiſe to pay it as ſoon as it 
ſhould, be in his power. But the man 
with wham he had io do poſſeſſed very 
little equity or humanity, and ſhort] 
after arreſted him for what remain 
due. He was thrown into the King's 
Bench P where he was left to * 
loſopuile at le fre. i 
As Frederick's character had alwa 


entitled him to the eſtrem of thoſe who 


Knew him, he might probably have ob. 
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tained ſome conſiderable affiftance from 
his friends and acquaintance in his 
preſent diſtreſs, if he had made the ap- 
plications uſual on fuch . But 
either his pride, or bis delicacy, pre- 
vented e Fromm doing . 
worthieſt men in adverſity will not often 
find many ready to aſſiſt them, if they 


- 
3 


do not a to them in a manner not 
very gra «(* a man of ſpirit. As to 


the merchant with whom he had lived 
after his removal from Mr. Thornton's, 
he diſcovered great readineſs to tenſure 
Frederick for his imprudence in being 
bound for ſach a fellow as Graham, but 
very little inclination to aſſiſt him. In 
truth he had conceived a diflike againſt 
Frederick. The merchant himſelf was 
a ſtaunch adherent of the miniſtry, and 
was ever ready to defepd and ſupport 
their meaſures, however pernicious to 
the community. But Frederick had a 
ſtrong affe&ion for his country, and con- 
ſidered the freedom which it enjoyed as 
it's higheſt honour and felicity z and had 
therefore been ſometimes apt to expreſs 
himſelf in a manner which gave great 
offence to his principal, and thereby 
rendered bimlelf obnoxious to him, 
though he could make no objeRion to 
any other part of his conduct. But the 
man who is a friend to the rights of his 
country, though in a fituation wherein 
he can be of little ſervice or diſſervice to 
either Jury, naturally becomes an ob- 
mY averſion to the votaries of deſ- 
potiſm. 


Frederick had been a priſoner in the 
Rang Bench about ſix weeks, and was 
nearly reduced to his laſt ſhilling, when 
he received a very unexpeRted viſirant. 
This was no other than Mr. Thornton 
himſelf. That gentleman having heard 
of Frederick's confinement, and his 
anger againſt him being now ſomewhat 
abated, was curious to enquire by whiat 
means he had been brought into ſo diſ- 
agreeable a fituatioh ; which the more 
ſurprized him, as he knew that Frederick 
was not addicted to expenſive-pleaſures, 
or to any of thoſe diſorderly courſes by 
which men frequently involve them- 
ſelves in ſuch * * vhs 
upon enquiry, nd that his mil- 
e. upon him by his 
being bound for r ho had 
diſhonourably fled from his bail, that 
circumſtance very much ſtruck him. 
He recollected, that the firſt unfavour- 
able impreſſions which he had . 


+ 
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of Frederick, were communicated to him 
by Graham; a man for whom it now 
endfnips and given the Rrong: 

teſt friendſhip, ven ng- 
2 of K. He therefore re- 
ſolved to viſit him in his gloomy man- 
ſion; and, when he was introduced to 
him, found him engaged in reading a 
book very ſuitable to his preſent ſitu- 
ation; namely, Boetius on the Conſo - 
lations of Philoſophy. Frederick was 
much ſurprized to ſee him, but acknow- 
ledged his ſenſe of the favour of a viſit 
in ſuch a place: after which they entered 
into à free converſation, in which Mr. 


with the ftate of Frederick's affairs, 
promiſed” to afford him ſome effeRual 
aſſiſtance. Frederick = hold of this 
opportunity of making ſome obſerva- 
tions relative to the 60 ax between him 
and Miſs Thornton, which he found 
had been the ground of Mr. Thorn- 
ton's diſfleaſure. againſt him. He aſſur- 
ed him, that he had never been induced, 
by any conſiderations reſpefting the 
fortune of that young lady, to endeavour 
to gain her affections; on the contrary, 
he had laboured to conquer in himſelf 
that paſfion for her which he found 
her excellences both of mind and per- 


this Mr. Thornton made little reply; 
but, _ ſome expreſſions of — : ip, 
he took his leave, havin iouſly fi 

d into Frederick 's band a er” jw. +8 

one hundred nds. 

Soon after his ure, Mr. Thorn- 
ton met with Mr. on, an old con- 
fidential friend, to whom he related the 
whole affair ; with this addition, that 
he ſaw plainly that his daughter's health 
would be greatly e „ if he 
ſhould continue to 7 e her paſſion 
for Frederick, for a . —＋ 
ſeemed to her ſpirits; as 
he ner eee, he was 
extremely lexed to know how to 
act. It ho my good friend, ſaid 
Mr. Benſon, * from your own account, 
© that the young fellow is poſſeſſed of 


more than common merit; he loves 


« your daughter, and ſhe has an equal 
© regard for him; and what, then, ſhould 
_ rape men union? You object to 
© his want of fortune: you have, it 
* ſeems, nothing elſe to alledge againſt 
him. But have you not enough to 
* makeboth herand him happy together? 
* You certainly have, as ſhe is your 
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Thornton being thoroughly acquainted 


ſon involuntarily inſpire in him. To 


, J 


only child. I grant, that an increa@ 
of fortun* might be deſirable j but in 
this world we cannot have thing 
* juſt as we would wiſh it: and ſurel 

* a man of merit, without fortune, is 


_ © preferable to a man of fortune without 


* merit; and you will have more than 
© ordinary luck, if you-meet with both 
© in the man whom you ſhould pitch 
upon yourſelf as an huſband for your 
* daughter. There is reaſon to believe 
* that ſhe will be unhappy without 
* young Bartlet, and you cannot enjoy 
much comfort while ſhe is miſerable. 
© My advice, therefore, js, that you re- 
© leaſe the young fellow out of His pre- 
© ſent difficulties, and marry him to 


your daughter. As to the ſcemin 


* unfavourable circumſtance of his be- 
7 ing now in priſon, that can be no diſ- 
grace in his caſe, as he was not 
* brought there in conſequence of a 
© vice, nor yo of any folly, . 
© an exceſs eroſity, and of friend- 
© ſhip, can >, money * | 
perfuaſions and arguments of My. 
Benſon had the more effect upon Mr. 
Thornton, as he had before entertained 
ſome thoughts of doing as he adviſed 
him, though he had not eome to any po- 
ſitive reſolution concerning it. But he 
now reſolyed to follow his friend Ben- 
ſon's advice entirely; and accordingly 
began to put his defign in execution . 
immediately, by paying the money for 
which Frederick was 8 who 
thereu obtained his liberty: and as 
Mr. Phe now permitted him to 
viſit his daughter, the young lady. ſoon 
appeared to have a conſiderable increaſe 
both of health and ſpirits. In aboht 
three months after, their hands were 
joined together at the altar, the marriage 
ceremony, being performed by old Mr. 
Bartlet, who was ſent for to London 
for that purpoſe; and it may reaſonably 
be 3 „that the worthy old cler- 
an felt = joy at the ha ; 
eas of his ſon. Frederick and E. 
le young wife are compleatly happy 
in each other, and they jointly contribute 
to increaſe the felicity of Mr. Thorn 
ton. And as Frederick, to an excellent 
underſtanding, joins a moſt benevolent 
heart, his preſent affluence is not a bene · 
fit to himſelf only; but he thinks it his 
moſt pleaſing employment to relieve the 
indigent,to ſuecour the diſtreſſed, to leſſen 
the miſery of others, and to promote the. 
happineſs of all around him. 
'Qqs FRE. 
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A | 1 ſenſe and fortune, in the 
weſt of England: he was beloved 
by all who were ſo. happy as to be ac - 


2 with him; but was -particu- 


larly intimate with Mr. Harvey, a near 
neighbour and a valuable friend, who 
having, at his death, committed his 


ſhe was, brought up, with all the tender- 
ok a.parent by that gentleman. 
| . — Harvey was in 
tunth year of her age when her father 

ied; ſhe was at ſit ſt inconſolable for his 


. death; but at length, by the care and 


fetion of her. guardian, time wore 
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that her fortune was inferior. to Frede- 
rick's; and fearing to offend Mr. Gar- 
land, ſhe reſolved nerer to diſcover 
ber paſſion for him, unleſs ſome un- 
2 een accident ſhould bring it to 
8 t. ; 9 | , 
Frederick, in the extremity of his paſ- 
ſion, abandoned himſelf to deſpair: no 
r were the dictates of his reaſon 
ſufhaentto guard him againſt the 
of love. He ſought ſolitude, and indulg- 
[ which, in 
a ſnort time, brought his life into the 
moſt imminent danger. Harriet ſecretly 
kept a watchful eye over him; the ſaw, 
with anxiety, the fatal period to which 


* 


— 
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; away the extremity of her grief. Mr. the violence of his paſſion was hurrying 
Garland diſcovered in Harriet a pro- bim; yet, ſo ſtrong were her ſentiments 
miſing genius, and there fore took parti - of honour. and gratitude to her guar- 


When 


cular; care of her education. She, was 


- 
4 


utiful to admiration; and had a ſweet- 
nels. of temper, even in her childhood, 

that procured her univerſal eſteem. 
7s was ſifteen, her ex- 


cellent accompliſhments, joined to the 


# 
a3 
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Mr. Garland had three ſons. The 


| beauties of her perſon, gained her man 


admirers;. ſome of whom were of ran 


and fortune ſuperior to her own. 
eldeſt, who was named Frederick, was 


ba py in a generous temper and grace- 
ul de 


ful deportment. This young gentle - 
man beheld, with heart - telt uneaſineſs, 


the crowd of admirers who preſented 


Leere to Harriet: he was ſenſible 


he had ever retained the higheſt eſteem 


for her; but, when others were about to 


deprive him of that dear object, the 


. ſpark which lay concealed in his boſom 
burſt into à flame, and he found he 


loved her even to dliſtraction. He uſed 


every means in his power to render him- 


ſelf agreeable to her, and gave her every 
demonſtration of the violence of his pal- 


. 


ion, but could never receixe an ade- 


quate return; for, though ſhe ſecretly 


loved him above all men, yet, conſcious 


8 
'S 


dian, that though ſhe lived only as it 
were in the perſon of her dear Frederick, 
ſhe choſe rather to offer a ſacrifice of 
both their lives to obedience, than in- 
dulge a paſſion which ſhe feared would 
be contrary to his will. 3 
Among the phyſicians who attended 
Frederick, one had the penetration to 
diſcover, that the preſence of Harriet 
produced very extraordinary ſymptoms 
in his patient; and immediately told 
Mr. Garland, it muſt be ſome ſecret 
grief or affection of the mind which 
cauſed his diſorder, and adviſed him to 
examine Frederick on the ſubject. On 
this information, Mr. Garlaud went to 
his ſon's chamber, and conjured him, 


at he had any value for his own life, 


and as he regarded the commands of 
his father, to tell che cauſe that had 
brought him to that melancholy condi- 
tion. Frederick, who, had the higheſt 
reverence for his father, after fome little 
befitation, declared, that the occaſion of 
his diſorder” was the love he bore the 
beautiful Harriet. | 

Mr. Garland, ever the worthy. man 
and the indulgent parent, bade him be 
; <.. comforted; 


_ 


- 
: &- 


. 1 


* 


love he had for Harriet was no way diſ- 
agreeable to him. With this uſſurance 


he left him, in order to conſider what 


Was to be done in this important affair. 
He was extremely anxious for the ſafety 
of his ſon, yet he determined not to lay 
any reſtraint on Harriet's inclinations : 
though her fortune was much interior to 
his ſon's, yet, as ſhe had admiters 
whoſe eſtates were far ſuperior to Frede- 
rick's, the glittering allurements of riches 
might enſuare her heart, aud ſhe, per- 
haps, approve the lover for the ſake of 
affluence; or, for aught he knew, ſhe 
might have given her affections to ano- 
ther, ho might merit them by his love 
and honour. He therefore reſolved, if 
32323 to —_— — — — 
A rd for an ticular perſong 
and, if be found he bad, he determined 
his ſon, dear as he was to him, ſhould 
fall a ſacrifice: ta love, rather than he 
would be gwilty of a diſhonourable 
action. ann < 
He went directly to Harriet's cham- 
ber, here he found her, attended only 
by her maid; and he obſerved that an 
air of melancholy appeared in her coun- 
tenance. When the ſervant had with- 
drawn, he. addrefſed himſelf to her in 
the following words —* You know, 
* Harriet, when your father was on his 
© death-bed, he ſent for me, and com- 
* mitted all that he had, and you in 
« particular, to my care: hitherto I have, 
© to the utmoſt of my power, attended 
* to the charge of my dying friend; 
* but there is ſtill one obligation, an 


© that; too, of -the higheſt importance, 


* incumbent on me, which is, to ſee 
© you honourably diſpoſed of in mar- 
L riage to one who may be deſerving of 
yon.“ This ſpeech crimſoned the 
cheeks of Harriet with a modeſt bluſh : 
ſhe renderedyhim, notwithſtanding, all 
poſſible acknowledgments of his care, 
and aſſured him ſhe would yield an en- 
tire obedience to his commands; adding, 
that ſhe conſidered him as her parent, 
and would rather die than give him the 
leaſt uneaſineſs. , 

He then intreated her i ouſly to 
declare, whether ſhe had placed her af- 
feftions on any particular perſon; at the 
fame time aſſuring” her, that he had 
ſuch an entire confidence in her diſere- 
tion, that his approhation ſhould con- 
firm her choice. Lo LOS 

Finding this converſation had put 


— 
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" 1} © PREDERICK AND /HARRIBT,, 3 
comforted;/and aſſured him, that the 


the beautiful Harriet into a tender cgn- 
fuſion, Mr. Garland ſoothed her with 
the real affection of à father; he bade 
her look up with chearfulneſs, and be 
aſſured, wherever her choice had faller 

both bis eſteem and approbation mand 
accompany it. He then named ſome of 
her admirers who had been moſt fre- 


quent in their viſus, and aſked if any of 


them had obtained her affection. & 
Harriet, cheared by the inexpreſſible 


tenderneſs of her guardian, told him 


frankly, they had not: he then pro- 


ceeded to name ſeveral others, but ſtill 


found his queſtions anſwered in the ne- 
gative, | 


© Is there," continued. Mr, Garland, | 


© any in my houle, then, ſo happy as to 


© have obtained your love? Harriet re- 
mained ſilent; and, on his naming Fre- 


derick, he obſerved a viſible alterat ion in 
her countenance. Mr. Garland, ſeeing 
her diſorder, concluded Frederick was the 
real object of her affection, and there- 
fore thus addreſſed himſelf to her 
Beautiful Harriet, if you think Fre- 
derick worthy of your love, be aſſurtd 


of my free conſent; but if any other 


is ſo happy as to have gained your af - 
fections, be under no apprehenſions on 
my account, for whoever you honour 
with your love, ſhall certainly be en- 


titled to my eſteem. In me you have 


o 

. 

c 

c 

c 

not only a guardian, but a father: I 
© would have you conſider me as fuch, 
and unfold to me the -fecrety of your 
c 

c 
c 
c 


heart, which the modeſty of your ſex ' 


might lead vou to concral from others; 
aſſured, that your confidence ſhall ne- 


vet be miſuſed, nor your hopes of. 


© ſatisfattion ill founded. 
It is impoſlible to expreſs the ſudden 
tranſport: of Harriet's ſoulʒ the extre- 


mity of joy overwhelmed her, and fhe 


was ready to ſink beneath the weight: 
however, thus encouraged, -recovering 
herſelf, ſhe ſaid Much honoured Sir, I 
acknowledge that both what Iam, and 


© what 1 have, are owing. to your care 


and tenderneſs; and that all the happi- 
+ neſs I nowenjoy, and all I am likely to 
6 3 proceeds from you. As it will 


be * 2 for me to return you 


© ſuch-thanks as are adequate to the 
© ſenſations I now feel, pleaſe to accept 
my filence, and to form to your own 
© imagination. what tribute a grateful 
heart would pay which has received 


fſuch numerous and unmerited favours,” 


Mr. Garland, after many tender ex- 
| . preihors 
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eſſions of the regard he had for her, 
mo receiving a modeſt acknowled 
that Frederick alone had won her 
took his leave, telling her be would go 
and comfort his fon, who loved her to 
diſtract on, and whoſe love of fer was 
- the chief cadſe of his illneſs; adding, 
that he hoped ſoon to ſee Harriet and 
Prederick the happieſt couple in Europe, 
No ſooner had Mr, Garland left Har- 
miet's'chamber, than he haſtened to Fre- 
derick in order to tell him the regard Har- 
riet bad for him. He found his fever 
| tly abated, which he attributed to 
diſeloſing his paſſion for Harriet 
he therefore communicated to him the 
acceſs his love was likely to meet with, 
and the obliging manner with which 
Harriet received him. Frederick rendered 
his father the moſt dutiful acknow- 
ledgments for his tenderneſs,” and was 
re-mvigorated with the idea of Harriet's 
A wie bead kind er 
* ays pent in kind en- 
quiries after each 9 health, Fre- 
. Serick, with the permiſſion of his father 
and his ficians, had an interview 
- with his 
impoſſible 10 deſcribe this tender ſcene, 
let it ſuffice to tell the reader, that Fre- 


— an honelt þ 
"dwell 26 the chaſte break 


ved Harriet: but as it is 


derick and Harriet were ſoon after united 
in the ſacred bonds of matrimony, and 
thereby made the happil of the human 
race ; > £ 


vided the heart is firmly 
— this laudable over · leap the 
bounds of duty and gratitude for what - 
ever the wy ſuffer te the — 
ment ir pain, till a particu c- 
caſion offers 38 it, conſiſtent 
with their duty to their friends, yet 
Heaven will at laſt reward their virtue, 
and bleſs every Harriet with her Fre- 
derick. «7 

And let each fond parent mark the 
road to domeſtick peact- and happineſs, 
by watching the firſt emotions of virtu- 
ous love, and repaying filial obedience 
_ actual tenderneſs — 1 
that marriage may no be a 
bargain; but, fixed on the baſis of mutual 
love and efteem,. may afford folid joy 
and felicity to the parties, and make 
their relations confeis, what Mr, Pops 
has ſo finely hinted—* That they live « 
third time in their race. | | 


| THE Rag 
FORTUNATE ECLAIRCISSEMENT. 
AN AUTHENTICK ANECDOTE. 


c 
- 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


ONSIEVR Bouquin was at a 
little villa of his own, not far 
from Paris, entertaining a large com- 
-pany at dinner. During the deſſert, 
one of his footmen told him that there 
was an elderly lady without, who ſaid 
"the mutt ſpeak with him. Mutt he? 
© Why, then, tell her I am not at home. 
— But, Sir!'—* Do as I bid you, 
© raſcal; would you have me go and 
© tell her ſo myſelf? — But, Sir — 
© What!'—* She has a ſweet pretty girl 
© with her.'—-< Indeed! Defire Madam 
© to walk in:“ | 

Immediate'y the footman introduced 
@ woman in mourning, followed by a 
I creature very decently dreſſed: ſhe 

"had a clean, coarſe gauze handkerchief, 


* 
. 


on her neck, and kept her eyes modeſtly 
on the ground; but, whenever ſhe raiſed 
them, there ſhot ſuch a ſpirit from them, 
as ſtruck Monſieur Bouquin, in an un- 
common manner. I beg pardon, gen- 
* tlemen and ladies, Yaid the old woman; 
© I have an affair on my hands which 
* is of the utmoſt conſequence to me, 
* and which claims the immediate pro- 


© teftion of this gentleman;z' —— | 
e gave 


to Mon Bouquin.. Then 
them a account of a law-ſuitz 
which nobody underſtood, though they / 
all ſeemed liſtening to her; for their at- 
tention was wholly engroſſed 2 ap- 


* the young woman. Monſieur 
ouquin, in particular, nodded his head 
ſeveral times; and, at laſt, * 


* 
1 ( 
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FORTUNATE BCLAIRCTSSEMENT. 


the old woman's” cauſe a good one, 
though he knew as little of the matter 


as the reſt of the company. She then 


defired him to ſti 
for ſhe had ſom 
to him alone, | 
When they were there, the old lady 
told him; that all the ſtory about tlie law- 
ſuit was invented on purpoſe to amuſe 
the company. But the young crea- 
ture, ſays ſhe, I have with me, is a 
« reality; which, I believe, has made 
« ſome impreſſion on you, Sir: if fo, 
© and you will pleaſe to make ſome provi- 
© fion for us, my fair girl ſhall be at your 
© diſpoſal,” Monſieur Bouquin aſked 
her, if ſhe would be contented with an 


into the next room, 


annuity of four thouſand livres, about 


vhere ſhe had le 


one hundred and ſeventy pounds a year 
of our money. I ſhall be ſatisfied, 
replied the old woman; * and, if you will 
© ſign the agreement to-morrow, we can 
«© ſap with you the night after, and you 
„ ſhall then be the favourite Sultan.” 
She immediately returned to the room 
& the girly, and, making 
her compliments to the company, re- 
turned with her to Paris. 
As they went along, ſhe related the 
converſation that paſſed between her and 
Monfigar Bouquin, and the bargain ſhe 


lad made. 


The girl was modeſt, and much ſur- 
prized at her mother's diſcourſe z and, 
with the bluſhes of innocence glowing in 
her cheeks, ſhe with great ſpirit re- 
proached her for what ſhe had done, 


© You have ever, till now, mother, 


cries the girl, educated me in the molt 
« virtuous principles; and what is the 


* reaſon that on a ſudden you have 


changed your character? The reſpect 
I have ever borne you was the moſt 
« delicious ſenſation of an honeſt mind: 
what you have been telling me can 
© be wt che trial that you are pleaſed ro 
make of my virtue; I am fure that 
* you are too good to deprive me of the 
: unequalled pleaſure I feel in eſteeming 
vou. 3 
The old woman had nothing 
in excaſe for herſelf, but anſwered di- 
rely to this purpoſe—* I bought you 
* of her who bore you. I have ſpared 
© no expence for your education; it is 
* now time that I ſhould reap the fruits 
of my care and generoſity. Go, go to 
l bed, Miſs ; reflect on the obligations 
you owe me, and pr rſelf to- 
* Morrow to be grateful —— 


+ 


ing very particular to 


to ſay 


9 
- g 7 


cloſe her eyes all the night. What a 
dreadful RR for ſo modeſt a crea⸗ 
ture! o can be m nts ? 
Good God! what ſhall Ido F 2 
fighing, and | waſhing the pillow with 
her tears, ſhe thought of many wild ex- 
pedients to deliver herſelf from the hor- 
tors of proſtitution. At laſt, ſhe took a re- 
ſolution to get up before day; and, throws 
ing herſelf at che feet of the lieutenant of 
the police, to relate her whole ſtory. 

his moſt upright magiſtrate calmed 
her , grief—* Go, ſaid he, my dear 
child, follow your ſuppoſed mother to 


© -Monfieur Bouquin, and do not ſeem 


© in the leaſt concerned on the occaſion. 
© 1 give you my word that nothing ſhall 
* happen to injure your honour, oreven, 
© if poſſible, to diſtreſs your delicacy.” 

She returned home before the old. wo- 
man was up, whe bad not the fm 
ſuſpicion of what had happened; and, 
at the appointed time, they hoth went 
together to the meeting, as it was fixed 
the day before. 

Monſieur Bouquin had aſſembled ſes 
veral of his friends to be witneſſes of his 
happineſs; for, in theſe love - bargains 


and ſales, there is much more of vanity - 


than paſſion. 


They fat down; the converſation grew | 


warm; and the young creature had a 
continual bluſh on her face, which was 
interpreted to be every thing hut what it 
was real, unaffected innocence. In the 
midſt of this ſcene, an exempt of the 
police arrives; and, coming into the 
room without ceremony, addreſſes him- 
ſelf to Monſieur Bouquin— Sir, I 
© know, you have a right to fee what 
company you pleaſe at your own honſe; 
© but you do not know this old lady, 
and her fair companion, who are now 
© at your table; and I have orders to 
* ſecure them. I ſhall take Madam to 
© Bridewell, and Mils to whatever con- 
vent ſhe pleaſes: but, before I ſtir, I 
* muſt infift on knowing of that wicked 
old bawd the real mother of this 


© young creature, whom ſhe would have - 


* ſold tor proſtitution: a baſe deſign! 


* which, I am forry to ſay, your vanity, 


Sir. would have aided.* The old lady, 
t:cmbling, and almoſt dead with terror, 
now ſt unmered out, that her mother's 
name wag—Fredericia. 
Fredericia cries out Monheur Bou- 
quin; Fredericia, I fear, tlie mothews 
of chis girl, lived with me for many 
| * years & 


313 
The poor young innocent could not 
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years e ſhe had one daughter; and, 


= | +: the would never let mechear from her 
80 ov more. — But are you, are you my 


A caſes, is underſtood to mean re- 
fentment ; and, in domeſtick bickerings, 
$gnifies,” in plain Engliſh; that If 
1 * my huſband calls me names, I will 
WH * e"fort in his face; if he throws the china 
WR. © ont of the window, I will ſend the 
© Tooking-glaſs after it; if he is extra- 
vagunt abroad, I will not be a ſaving 
WW * fool at home; and, as he keeps a 
* wench,' my couſin Mall come and ſee 

6 me * 1 
* Revenge is ſweet, it is ſaid; and this 
may be a ſweet revenge: but is revenge 
à proper habit for a lady to appear in? 
Surely, no! Tenderneſs, Toftnels, mild- 
- meſs, are their charaRteriſt.cks: to thoſe 
x es it is we offer up our admiration; 
. they relinquiſh ſuch attrac- 
tions, our reſpect ceaſes, and the power 
they had over us becomes forfeited; Ts 
t not pity they ſhould part with their 
ogative to indulge themſelves in the 
Rel of all the paſſions, revenge? Nay, 
what is ſtill more to be lamented, the 
gquarrels between huſband and wife are 
moſtly begun from trifles ; and con- 
med on each ſide from that miſtaken 
mtion of keeping up a Spirit, till they 
end at laſt in irreparable - misfortunes. 
*Theſe reſlections were occaſioned by the 
following epiſtle, which was lately put 


+ 


ies a conſiderable portion of his annual 
income to mitigate the diſtreſſes of the 
wretched; and who not -only relieves 
Ihe uyfortunate, but frequently reclaims 


es un \NOVBLIST'S| MAGAZINE. », 


org don a quarrel, quitted me, proteſting 


into my hands by a gentieman who ap- 


7 
* 
— 
* 
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operating; and, leaving the daughter in 
the arms of her a at he carried the 
falſe mother topriſon. . 7... 
Monſieur Bouquin has gained much 


| r IX by the change: inſtead of a miſtreſs, he 
| Hie then burſt into a flood of tears, and has found a daughter; who, by her.vic- 
| 5 ran diitrat᷑tedl to her arms. There tue, delicacy, and good ſenſe, will be a 
never ſure was ſuch a ſcene of tenderneſs! comfort 2 and an honour te 
The exempt melted with the reſt, for all his family.. ; 
P belt feelings of nature were at once | Mev KEE e 
Loris . 2 85 : my 
TE . earl 1» 7 N * '# X > | 
0121+ WOMAN" OF SPIRIT. 
acted amor the. 4 bY A TRUE HISTORY... W 
8 f ; HE word Spirit, in matrimonial 718, ns a 


| | Was married, at the age of eighteen, 
with the conſent of parents whom 
F ſoon after wards loſt, to the man of my 
own Choice, He was aboutthree years 
older than myſelf, and had ſuceceded 
his deceaſed father in a flouriſhing buſi. 
neſs. We had been married three years, 
and had the ſame number of fine chil- 
dren; when, one night, being invited 
to a chriſtening in the neighbourhood, 
my huſband began to be vaſtly com- 
plaiſant to a very homely woman who 
fat by him. It hurt me a little: but, 
to ſhew bim I had ſome Spirit, I im- 
mediately began to coquet it with a gen- 
tleman who was ſeated by me. My 
buſband, I faw, was piqued at it; but 
I refolved not to give up firſt: and we 
kept thos teazing one another through- 
ont the evening. A party of _ 
was propoſed next day to Richmond. 
My huſband approved of it; but I re- 
fuſed to make one: however, he and his 
dulcinea went whout me; and the gen- 
tleman, with whom I had been over- 
night rather too full of Spirits, - waited 
upon me next day to pay me a viſit. ' 
From my laſt night's behaviour, he 
began to be rather too familiar; but I 
honeſtly difcovered to him the reaſon 
that I appeared fo over- night. This | 
made him be as mgenuous in his conver- 
ſation with me; and he confeſſed to me | 
that my huſband was Tae to his mak- 


ing me this viſit, and that he intended 9 
to * the lady he went out of town i 


with 


night in ſuch a bagnioz and * | 


- 


+ 


— 
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rug woman of sint r. 2s 
this gentleman was ſent here by my huſ- 


band's ſcheme. I was ſo ſhocked to 
- think that I ſhould be uſed as a fort of 
tool in the affair, às a ſcreen only, that 
was veſolved\ to be revenged of my 
aſband; and promiſed the gentleman, 
he would carry me to where my huſ- 
and and miltreſs were to be at night, 
ſo that I might detect them without be- 
ing diſcovered myſelf, he ſhotild fee that 
Y would behave as a woman of Spirit 
ought to do. 

* my ungrateful wretch and his 
impudent creature together: I was con- 
vinced. I had, indeed, 1 pro- 
miſed my conductor that I would not 
make any outrage; and, to ſhew him I 
could keep my word, and had a proper 
$pirit of reſentment, I retired, without 
uttering even a ſingle reproach. 

I ſhall not mention any more of my 
unhappy biftory—ſave this, that I made 
ſhift in the morning to be at home two 
hours before my huſband; and, from 
having taken up a Spirit of reſentment, 


43 
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I met him with a great deal of affect 
eaſe; complaining becauſe he had ſtai 
dut ſo late; and from that time, from 
his anſwers, began heartily to deſpiſe 


him. 
rted beds; and, from vine 


I next acquired a Spirit of Es | 


We ſoon 
piece of reſentment proceeding to au- 
other, we at laſt agreed upon à total ſe- 
paration: and now, from living in all 
the ſplendour that one of the wealthjeft 
citizen's wives could be maintained in, 
Jam forced nightly to ſeek my bread in 
the moſt deſpicable of all oceupations. 

My gallant, from a ſeries of extra- 
vagance and a was obliged to 
ſhip himſelf as a ſoldier for the Weſt 
Indies; my huſband is now a common 

fter in a market; and dur three fine 
children all died in the workhouſe. All 
this have I ſuffered myſelf, and oc- 
ciſioned others, even the dear innocents, 
to ſuffer z becauſe I was determined to 
ſhew what the thoughtleſs and the vici- 


ous falſely denominate a proper Spirit. 


DORICOURT axp (HENRIETTA, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF CAROLINE. 


ORICOURT was yoling ard 
handſome; of good family, and 

great fortune; his manner was elegant, 
and his converſation lively; he knew 
every body, and talked er every ſub- 
jet; he called himſelf the ſlave of the 
fair, but he was more the ſlave of va- 
nity; he railed at matrimony with all 
the virulence of Shakeſpeare's Benedick ; 
and, as he thought no one could be in- 
ſenſible to the charms of his perſon, tri- 
umphed in his imaginary overthe 
hearts of the women. Vanity was his 
r paſſion; it was evident in 
is walk, in his bow, in every word, 
and in e look. Admiration was 
his firſt hope, and pleaſure his firſt pur- 
ſuit : to obtain the one, he fancied he 
need only de ſeen; and, to taſte the other, 
muſt be immerſed in gaiety. Thus was 
an excellent underſtanding, and an ami - 
able mind, rendered uſeleſs by the indul- 
gence of vanityy and the love of faſhion. 
With a heart formed by the Virtues, 
and a face which the Graces might have 
envied, Henrietta, in her eighteenth year, 
onipanied her mother Honoria, 
peaceful ſhades of Elverton, to 


II. 


1 


enjoy the pleaſures of the metropolis, 
Henrietta was generally called beautiful. 
Her complexion was fair and elear, the | 
finger of Hygeia had given ita tint that 
would have diſgraced vermilion; lon 
eye-laſhes ſhaded her eyes, blue and mild 
as celeſtial ther : burit was not her ſea- 
tures, it was their expreffion, that made 
her beauty. She was tall as a divinityg - 
her form ſeemed moulded by the hand 
of Eaſe, and poliſhed by the hand of 
Elegance. She ſung with the ſweetheſs 
of a Syren, danced with the lightnefs of 
a Sylph, and ſpoke with the wiſdom of a 
Muſe. Honotia's connections were in 
the firſt line of faſhion and ſplendour. 
Her fortune was affluent z report dou- 
bled it. Henrietta, therefore, was ſoofn 
ſurrounded by a number of admirers, 
allured by the glitter of gold, and the 
charm of beauty. Young, and atcvf- 
28 to 1 ſhe Hact had 
ew opportuufties of obſerving 
and manners, Her — for Tae 
formed the higheſt ideas of ſenſe an 
refinement in the world; and ſhe was 
ſoon aſtoniſhed at the ignorance of forny+ 
men whoſe educations- had appeared li- 
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beral, and the affectation of others, poſ- About this time the failure of the per- 


ſeſſed of no outward merit to render it 
pardonable. _ f 
Awong thoſe who paid her moſt at- 
tention, was Doricourt, Hewas inevery 
y with Henrietta, danced with her, 
and devoted himſelf particularly to her; 
for he knew ſhe was the general topick 
of converſation, and the principal object 
of admiration. By the elegance of his 
addreſs, and his. pointed politeneſs, he 
gained her preference to all the beaux 
t fluttered around her. He 
this; his vanity was gratified and that 
© was generally the firſt incentive to all his 
aſſiduities. Henrietta ſaw he poſſeſſed 
ſuperior abilities, and a heart natural! 
virtuous: ſhe lamented his vanity, while 
the was pleaſed with his attentions ; 
though ſhe did not conſider ſuch, in ge- 
nera , as inſtances of attachment, but as 
little arts of behaviour praiſed in the 
ſchool of ' 
ceſſary in the commerce of acquaintance; 
without which ſociety would loſe it's 
ood-humour, and converſation fink 
into bluntneſs: ſhe thought them neceſ- 
fary, and was .pleaf; 
- harmleſs; they | 


« Play'd e head, but came not to 
G C the rt. 


At the expiratidn of the winter amuſe- 
ments, Honoria and her daughter left 
the metropolis, and viſited ſeveral wa- 
tering places. Doricourt was frequentl 

with them, attending on Henrietta, He 
could not be inſenſible to her charms, 
though he was not conſcious of loving 
1 imagined he only admired her. 
When ſuramer was over, the former re- 
turned to town; and Doricourt, being 
maſter of his fortune, his pleaſures, an 

himſelf, determined to viſit France, took 
leave of Honoria and Henrietta, and ſet 
off on bis journey to that kingdom. He 
travelled through thoſe interior parts of it 


.. where he was informed he ſhould meet 


with. the beſt accommodation; viewed 
the-churches, and learned the names of 
- their founders; enquired what relicks 
and curioſitiet each contained; examined 
the face of the country, and the features 
.of the women; then took up his reſi- 
gence at Paris, thinking that the on] 
place in the world where true politeneſs 
was to be acquired, and the fine gentle- 


— 4 


perceived 


liteneſs, and abſolutely ne- 


with them 48 


and 


N 1 whoſe beds was ks 1097 Ye 
ief property of Honoria, obli 

and har 4 to quit (Pr: =o re- 
trench their expences, and retire to a 
ſmall eftate in the country. This change 
in their ſituation was at firit ſevere, but 
thes principles of OH they both 
poſſeſſed | wa effected a chearful and 
contented refignation. Their houſe, 
though ſmall, was good; it was fur- 
niſhed genteelly, and ſituated pleaſantly. 
Muſick, painting, and I, which 
had been all negleRed'during her refi- 
dence in the gay world, Henrietta now 
returned to with renewed affiduity; and, 
by the pleaſure they afforded, ſoon 
ceaſed to regret the loſs of fortune and 
of ſplendour. She had frequently 
thought of Doricourt ſinte he left Eng- 
land; and, when in the circle of faſhion, 
could not forbear lamenting his ab- 
ſence, She once Could have preferred 
him to all the men ſhe had ever ſeen, 
and was more pleaſed with his affi- 
duities than any others, but knew not 
if they indicated a partiality; he had ne- 


ver told her they didz and, being ac- 


quainted with his ſentiments on ma- 
trimony, and his own ſelf-love, thought it 
improbable ſhe could ever gain his af- 
feftions. In the ſhade retirement 
ſhe had leiſure to conſider his behaviour 
more minutely; and knowing his dar- 
ling paſſion was vanity, concluded his 
attentions proceeded from his love of be · 
ing ſeen and admirech or were the re- 
fol of natural gallantry. Accuſtomed 
to the indulgence of theſe reflections, at 
length ſhe remembered Doricourt merely 
as one of thoſe tranſient agreeables ſhe 
had met with in the world. 
. - Doricourt ſtill continued at Paris, flirt- 
ing with the gay daughters of Gallia; 
the brown, the ſmart, = lively. They 
flattered his vanity, and amuſed his 
imagination, He praiſed their beauty, 
their wit, their accompliſhments; yet he 
ſaw their art, their gaudy. ignorance, 
* affectation. Sometimes he 
would detect himſelf making compari- 
ſons between them and the 3 the 
artleſs, the ſenſible Henrietta, In ſuch 
times of friyolity her image would be 
an intruſion to his thoughts, though, in 
his few moments of ſolitude, he found it 
not unpleaſant; but, as he had no inten- 


tion of marrying, he generally endea- 


— 
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voured to baniſh it from his recollection 


as ſoon as poſſible. | 
After ſtaying about two years at Pa- 
ris, and imagining himſelf the finiſhed 
gentleman, © formed to engage all hearts, 
and charm all eyes, he returned to 
England, poſſeſſed of more vanity than 
formerly, and quite as much as the 
people whoſe manners he had been ſtu- 
Ng- 
11 experienced a pleaſant ſenſation as 
he ſet foot again on Britiſh land; and in 
viewing the ciear complexions, fine 
eyes, and neat dreſſes, of his country- 
women, ſomething reminded him of 
Henrietta; but, as he wiſhed not to in- 
veltigate it's ſource, the recollection was 

not durable. 

In his way to his country-ſeat, he ha 
occaſion to ſtop at a ſmall village in the 
county of D —. It was in the even- 
in of a fine ſummer's day. The heat 
the ſun was mitigated by the ap- 
proaching ſhade; and the ſong and ſhout 
of the villagers, who were leaving their 
labour, were heard at a diſtance. Do- 
ricourt, attracted by the beauty of the 
ſcene, walked out to enjoy the breeze of 


evening, and hear the voice of glad- 


neſs. He was in a charming lane, 
where, through a vacancy in the trees, 
he diſcovered a ſmall white houſe x in 
the front was a little court; a banging 
wood roſe majeſtically in the back part, 
at the bottom of which ran a ftream 
pure as the waters of Helicon. The 
rural neatneſs of the houſe, and every 
thing round it, made it appear to the eye 
of Doricourt the abode of content and 
tranquillity, While he was admiring 
this lovely view, he ſaw a young wo- 
man come into the court-yard, dreſſed in 
a plain gown, a ſaſh, and a ſtraw hat, 
with a baſket in her hand. His heart 
told him it was Henrietta. She turned 
her face; he knew it inſtantly, and in- 
ſtinctively hid himſelf behind tome trees, 
from whence he could obſerve her undiſ- 
covered. She ſcattered corn from the 
baſket to ſome poultry which came flock - 
ing about her. He thought ſhe looked 
paler than formerly. Poor Henrietta! 
faid he, I have been long abſent, but 
am now returned; you will ſee me 
£ apain.* He ſaw her go into the houſe, 
. he went back to the inn. He had 
heard ſome vague reports of Honoria's 
loſs of fortune, and her having retired 


with her daughter into the country upon 


a ſmall {ncomez therefore juſtly con- 


r 
cluded this was the place they had choſen 


for their retreat, That night nothing 
but Henrietta occupied his thoughts, 
and his imagination painted her more 
charming than ever. The elegance of 
her form never appeared to ſuch advan- 


tage; and he admired her in the neat 


ſimplicity of a country maid feeding her 


ultry, more than when ſhe 18 ; 


in the ſplendour of dreſs and faſhion in 


a ball-room, © Had I any intention of 
© domeſticating, myſelf,” thought he, 


© Henrietta is the only woman who could 
make me happy. The idea was new; 
he was alone, and encouraged it. But 
© what would the world ſay, to hear that 
* the gay Doricourt was a huſband?” 
Yet he thought again—* She has been 
* admired in the circles of faſhion ; 
if my wife, how much more would 
© her beauty be known! Henrietta 
* would grace the moſt elevated ſtation. 


Two years muſt, certainly have im- 


4 — her natural good ſenſe. Al- 
© lowing her a little ruſticated in the 
© country, my inſtruttions, and the po- 
lich of the world, will ſoon remove 
the ruſt of retirement, and give Hen- 
© rietta, in all her luſtre of beauty, to the 
© admiring crowd.* He found be loved 
her better than he imagined he ever 
could love; thought he had known 


enough of diſſipation to be tired of it; 


and many inſtances of young men of fa- 
ſhion becoming huſbands recurred to his 
memory : for when a perſon has a real 
inclination for any particular action, it 


is eaſy to recolle& examples to enforce 


It. | . 
Occupied by theſe and ſimilar reflec- 
tions, did Doricourt paſs that night, de- 


termining in the morning to write a nate 
to Honoria and her daughter, begging 
permiſhon to call upon them. th 
theſe new, theſe laudable intentions, be 
roſe in the morning, vrtzte the note he 
had propoſed, and then meditated in 
what manner he ſhould declare his ſen- 


. timents to Henrietta, He received their 
permiſſion to wait upon them; and, as 


ſoon as politeneſs would allow, went to 
the houſe ; where he was ſhewn, by a 
well-drefſed footman, into a neat little 
parlour, ornamented with flowers, hung 
round with pictures, and containing the 
harpſichord of Henrietta. 

ined it was her taſte that had diſpoſed 


the flowers, and fancied they — | 
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"prevliar fragrance.” He examined the 

ortraits ; one was her own, + Tnimi- 
2 table artiſt!“ aid he; how well Haſt 
thou delineated that charming creature! 
Thou defervelt to have i ſtatue erected 


'© to thy memory. Even on canvas ſhe 


„ ſmiles n me.” The next was a 
very handſome young man, I know 
* nothins of thee," faid he to himſelf ; 
but ſtill his eyes dwelt on the portrait, 
Thou haſt à noble air.“ He turned 
| before the glaſs, and beheld a much 
fiper gentleman; yet he withed to know 
who this ſtranger was. At laſt he per- 
\ ſuaded himſelf he hac heard Henrietta 
mention a brother, He bleſſed himſelf 
for the recolle&ion, and looked again at 
the portrait. What ſenſe, what forect- 
s neſs, what vivacity, in the eyes! what 
F-expreſſhon in the whole countenance! 
© 'T thall have à great regard for this 


: 


young 8 ſafd he, as he turned to 


' the next, which was Hounorja's; to whoſe 
— he made a low bow, with 
* Your molt obedient, Madam!“ He 
then looked at the other piftures; and, 
as he wiſhed to inveſtigate every thing, 
ed towards the harpſichord, I: 

Was open; © fiddle laid upon it; a vio- 
Joncello underneath z ſeveral leſſer in- 
ſtruments, with a great deal of muſick, 
were ſcattered about, and a favourite 
duet of Shield's was in the book-ftand, 
6 Certaiply,* thought Doricoprt, * Hen- 
© rietta muſt have ſome perſon to take a 
'F ſecond part; it may be her maſter, 
© though the had diſmiſſed him ere I 
knew her. Perhaps her good mother 
© has Jearnt the language of the fiddle, 

* to ſweeten the dull hours of retirement 
F by her accompanyment.* Immedi- 
ately his eye 8 on the venerable 
rtrait of Honoria; he imagined heſaw 

| bs ftandirg by her daughter, with the 
- fiddle under her chin; and the extreme 
leaſantneſs of the conceit occaſioned 
fach a rifibility of Doricourt's features, 
that he could ſcarcely campoſe them ere 
Henrietta and her mother entered the 
room, There was a freſh glow upon 
the cheeks of the former, which (as he 
before had fancied ſhe appeared much 
paler) he attributed to the pleaſure and 
' Jurprize his preſence occaſioned her, 
They talked of France, and upon ge- 
ſe topicks, He was ſeveral times 
going to mention the portraits, but the 
importance of his other refſections pre- 


Lented him, Henrietta appeared al- 


« w_ 
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tered; but he was mote Slelſell with her 
ſerious compoſure,...than ever he had 
been with her hvelieſt hes. I cer- 
love Henrietta, thought he; 
I will marry her.“ Impaiient ro de- 
clare his intentions, he ſobn pretended 
an exceſſive admiration of their garden, 
of which he had a view from the par- 
lour-window; and, though in the heat 
of the day, requeſted permiſfion to walk 
in it, accompanied by Henrietta; for he 
aſſured himſelf, when they knew the 
honour he deſigned them, they wou} 
readily excuſe his having previouſly Rep. 
ped a little aſide from the rules of eti- 
quette. Henrietta, with a natural po- 
liteneſs, (the effect of no faſhion) at- 
tended him, They came to a ſhady 
benchz where, for a few minutes, he 
begged her to fit down. by; him. He 
then made an open declaration of 
his love, an offer of himſelf and for- 
tune. Mentietta was filent. © O de, 
© lightful filence!* thought he, © niote 
5 eloquent than words, Thoſe eyes 
© ſpeak a volume of ſurprize, - tender. 
* neſs, and joy, I cannot miſunder- 
* ſtand)" He was reading much more, 
yaſtly to his own ſatis faction, when Hen. 
rietta, whoſe furprize alone was the rea] 

vention to her ſpeaking, ſaid IT am 
married. Married!” exclaimed Do- 
ricourt, ſtarting from the bench, 6h, 
© impoſſible! It is true,” ſaid Hen- 
rietta, ſmiling; * and if you will favour 
me b l back to the houſe, I 
* will mtroduce you to my huſband, 
* who by this time is moſt probabh re- 
é turned.“ Doricourt, aſtoniſhed, con: 
fuſed, knew not what to reply, but fol- 
lowed Henrietta into the houte, ſcarcely 
conſcious whither ſhe led him. His 
eye glanced again on the portrait he had 
before fo —.— Se and he 
gueſſed now more juſtly for whom it 
was deſigned; not the brother, but the 
huſband, of Henrietta, Jt appeared 
to have undergone a total change ſince 
the firſt view ; he no longer ſaw intelli- 
gence in the conntenance; it ſeemed 
clowniſh, and the figure aukward. He 


Was entertaining himſelf with theſe re- 


flections, when the huſband, the happy 
Eugenius, entered the room. Henri+ 
etta's blue eyes beamed with a tender 
neſs Doricourt could not then miſtake; 
and her features were lighted up with a 
ſmile that * her new charms; as ſhe 


introduced Fugenivs to Mate. | 
wad f ' 


* 
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tor; There was 2 grace in the perſon 
and manner of Bugenius that would 
| have done honour to nobility; the dig- 
vity of the fiſt commanded reſpeR, the 
ſweetbels of the laſt excited admiration. 
His converſation was that of the well- 
informed mid it poſſeſſed not the ſoft- 
neſs of a tier's, but the cafe of a gen- 
tleman's. ericourt, notwithſtanding 
his two yehrt poliſh in France, could 
not help feeling awed and embarraſſed; 
and, as ſoon is we conſiſtent with pro- 
-priety, after many ſhrugs, ſlides, and a 
7s exhibition of French grimace, tock 
his leave, inwardly lamenting the mor- 
tification of his vanitv, even more then 
the diſappointment of his wiſhes ; for he 
found that it was poſſible for a woman, at- 
ter having received his moſt marked aſſi 
duities, 10 reſer ve her heart for another, 
In an inſtant a crowd of recol|eQions 
ruſhed upon his mind. The duet, the 
portrait, and the muſical inſtruments, 
ared ho myſteries to him. He no 
longer faw- the fiddle under the chin of 
Honoria, but under that of the happy 
Eugenius z and the idea poſſeſſed no- 
thing humorous. He eurſed France, 
and the bour that led him thither: had 
be ſtayed in England, be might perhaps 
have been bleſſed with Henrietta. 
Any one leſs unthinking than Dori- 


court would, in an affair of ſuch con- 


jecture, have enquired of the people at 
the inn relative to the inhabitants of the 
white houſe, and by that means have 
been ſpared fuch (as was the preſent) 
cauſe of uneaſineſs; but Doricourt ge- 
nerally depended with ſo much certainty 
upon the information of his own mind, 
as to deem farther enquiries unne- 
ceſſary. 


Thele reflections, occaſioned by his 


recent omiſſior, occurred to his ima- 


gination with undeniable . conviction 
He ſaw himſelf in a much leſs. favaur- 
able light than uſual, and determined 
upon a nearer inveſtigation into-his own 
heart; a ſubject / he had never before 
confidered. He thought, had he been 
as aſſiduous to gain the eſteem of Hen- 
rietta as to appear a man of faſhion, he 
might, ere then, have been worthy her 
heart, and happy in it's poſſeſſion. He 


reſobred to renounce diſſipation, and 


Rudy to be a rational being. The plea- 
ſures of the world he had never found 
ſo ſweet, as this mortification of his va- 
nity was ſevere: and he learned that, to 
be admired, ane muſt appear unconſcious 
of attractions; and, to be reſpected, one 
malt reverence viitue. - 

Doricourt profited not Tong by theſe 
refl-&tions : initead of going to his coun- 
i" bo Man he went to the metropolis, where 

eaſure offered the ſame allurements as 
ormerly, and flattery ſpread out it's 
dangerous ſnare; his perſon was again 
praiſed, and his ſociety courted. : 

Henrietta had long ceafed to think of 
Doricourt, and beheld him without any 
ſenſible emotion. She had been married 
about three months to Eugenius; who, 
coming to take poſſeſſion of a large eſtate 
in the neighbourhood, left him by the 
death of an uncle, ſaw Henrietta, con- 
verſed with her, loved her, aud the 
were married. They refided in the houſe 
where Doricourt ſaw them till Eugeniuss 
ſeat was. fitted up. Henrietta loved her 
huſband, lived with her mother, and was 
happy; nor kad ſhe a wiſh beyond hee 
domeitick enjoyments. Engenius pre- 
ferred. his Henrietta to the whole world 


and reſigned, with chearfulneſs, the 


bufile of ambition, and the pleaſures of 
London, for the quiet of retirement, aud 
the charms of the country, 


* 


THE WHITE MOUSE, 


N the kin of Bonbobbin, which 

by the Chineſe annals appears to have 
flouriſhed twenty thouſand years ago, 
there reigned a prince, endowed with 
every accompliſhment which generally 
diſtinguiſhes the ſons of * His 
beauty was brighter than the ſun: the 
fun, to which he was nearly related, 
would ſometimes ſtop his courſe, in order 


o look down and admire him. 


' he could tell the merit o 


A FAIRY TALE. | 
His mind was not leſs perſect than his 


body; he knew all things without hav- 
ing ever read; philoſophers, poets, and 
hiſtorians, ſubmitted their works to his 
deciſion; and fo penetrating was he, that 

b 2 book by 
He made epick 


looking on the cover. 
ies, and paſtorals, with 


— tra 
ſurpriaing facility: ſong, epigram, * 
is 
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_ 4s obſerved, he could never finiſh an 
acroſtick. In ſhort, the Fairy who pre- 
- ſided at his birth had endued him with 


almoſt eve fection; or, what was 


Juſt. the ſame, his ſubjects were ready to 


acknowledge he poſſeſſed them all; and, 
for his own part, he knew nothing to 
the contrary. A prince ſo accompliſhed, 


received a name ſuitable to his merit; 


and he was called Bonbenin-bonbobbin- 
bonbobbinet, which fagnifies Enlight- 
ener of the Sun. AN VR 
As be was very powerful, and yet un- 
married, all the „ kings 
earneſtly ſought his alliauce. Each ſent 


his daughter, dreſſed out in the moſt 


"magnificent manner, and with the moſt 
ſamptuous retinue imaginable, in order 
to allure the prince; fo that, at one time, 


. there were ſeen at his court not leſs than 


ſeven hundred foreign princeſſes, of ex- 
quiſite ſentiment and beauty, each alone 
lufficient to make ſeven hundred ordi- 
nary men happy. 5 
Diſtracted in ſuch a variety, the gene- 
rous Bonbenin, had he not been obli 


5 by the laws of the empire to make choice 


one, would very willingly have mar- 


 . ered them all, for none underſtood gal- 


lantry better. He ſpent numberleſs hours 


of ſolicitude in endeavouring to deter- 
mine whom he ſhould chufe : one lady 


was poſſeſſed of every perfection, but he 
difliked. her eye-brows; another was 
brighter than the morning ſtar, but he 


difapproved her fong-whang; a third. 


did not lay white enough on her check ; 
and a fourth did not ſufficiently blacken 
her nails. At laſt, after numberleſs diſ- 
appointments on the one fide and the 
other, he made choice of the incom- 


eee Nanhoa, Queen of the Scarlet 


ragons. i 

The preparations for the royal nup- 
rials, or the envy of the, diſappointed 
ladies, needs no deſcription 3 both the 
one and the other were as great as they 
could be. The beautiful \princeſs was 
conducted, amidſt admiring multitudes, 
to the royal couch; where; after being 


diveſted of every encumbering ornament, 
- he came more chearful 


an the Morn- 
ing; and, printing on her lips a burning 
kits, the attendants took this as a proper 
fignal to withdraw. SE þ 

Perhaps I ought to have mentioned 
in the beginning, that, among ſeveral 
other qualifications, the prince was fond 


of collecting and breeding mice; which 
being an harmleſs paſtime," none of his 


- 
- 


Fa) 
. 4 


x 


counſellors thought proper to diſſuade | 


him from; he therefore kept à great va- 
riety of theſe pretty little animals in the 
moſt beautiful cages, enriched with dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and 
other us ſtones : thus he innocently 
ſpent four hours each day in contemplat- 
ing their innocent little paſtimes. 5 
But to proceed. e prince an 
princeſs were now retired to repoſe; 
and though night and ſecrecy had drawn 
the curtain, yet delicacy retarded thoſe 
enjoyments which paſſion preſented to 
their- view. The prince, happening to 
look towards the outſide of the bed, per- 
ceived one of the moſt beautiful animals 
in the world, a White Mouſe with green 
es, playing about the floar, and per- 
orming an hundred pretty tricks. He 
was already maſter. of blue mice, red 
mice, and even white: mice with yellow 
eyes; but a White Mouſe with green 
eyes was what he long endeavoured to 
poſſeſs: wherefore, leaping from bed with 
the utmoſt impatience and agility, the 
uthful prince attempted to ſeize the 
ittle charmer ; but it was fled in a mo- 
ment ; for, atas! the mouſe was ſent by 
- diſcontented princeſs, and was itfelf a 


102 impoſſible to deſeribe the agony 
of the prince upon this occaſion. He 
ſought round and round every part of 
the room, even the bed where the princeſs 

lay was not exempt from the enquiry : 

he turned the princeſs on one fide and the 
© other, ſtripped her quite naked, but no 
mouſe was tobe found. The princeſs her- 
ſelf was kind enough to aſſiſt, but ſtill 

to no purpoſe. 98 

0 Alas F cried the young prince, in 
an agony, how unhappy am [ to be 
thus diſappointed ! Never, ſure, was fo 
beautiful an animal ſeen! I would give 
© half my kingdom and my princels to 
© him that would find it. The princeſs, 
though not much pleaſed with the latter 
va of his offer, endeavoured to comfort 

im as well as ſhe could: ſhe let him 
know that he had an hundred mice al- 
ready, which ought to be at leaſt ſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy any philoſopher like him. 
Though none of them had green eyes, 
yet he ſhould learn to thank Heaven that 
they had eyes. She told him—for ſhe 
was a profound meraliſt—that incurable 
evils muſt be borne, that uſeleſs la- 
mentations were vain, and that man was 
-born to misfortunes : ſhe even entreated 
him to return to bed, and ſhe would en- 
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17 * 4 , , | 
deavour to lull him on her boſom to re- 
poſe. But ſtill the prince continued in- 
conſolable; and, rding her with a 
ſtern air, for which his family was re- 
markable, he vowed never to ſleep in a. 
royal palace, or indulge himſelf in the 
innocent pleaſures of matrimony, till he 
had found the mouſe with the green 


8 > 
7 When morning came, he publiſhed an 
edic̃t, offering half his kingdom, and his 
princeſs, to that perſon who ſhould catch 


and bring him. the White Mouſe with 


green eyes. 

The edi& was ſcarcely publiſhed, 
when all the traps in the kingdom were 
baited with cheeſe: numberleſs mice 
were taken and deſtroyed ; but ſtill the 
much wiſhed-for mouſe was not among 
the number. The privy- council were 
aſſembled more than once to give their 
advice; but all their deliberations came 
to nothing, even though there were two , 
compleat vermin-killers and three pro- 
feſſed rat-catchers of the number, Fre- 
quent addreſſes, as is uſual on extraor- 
2 occaſions, were ſent from all 
parts of the empire; but though theſe 
promiſed well, though in them he re- 
ceived an aſſurance that his faithful ſub- 
jects would aſſiſt in his ſearch with their 
lives and fortunes ; yet, with all their 
loyalty, they failed, when the time came 
that the mouſe was to be caught. 

The prince, therefore, was reſolved to 
go himſelf in ſearch, determined never 
to lay two nights in one place till he had 
found what he ſought for. Thus, quit- 
ting his palace without attendants, he 
ſet out upon his journey, and travelled 
through many a deſart, and croſſed many 
a river, high oyer hills, and down along 
vales, ſtill reſtleſs, ſtill enquiring where- 
ever he came; but nu White Mouſe was 
to be found. C | 

As, one day, fatigued with his jour- 
ney, he was ſhading himſelf from the 
heat of the mid-day tun under the arch- 
ing branches of a banana tree, medi- 
tating on the object of his poems be 
prev an old woman, hideouſly de- 

ormed, approaching him: by her ſtoop, 
and the wrinkles of her viſage, ſhe ſeemed 
at leaſt five hundred years old; and the 
ſpotted toad was not more freckled than 
was her ſkin. * Ah, Prince Bonbenin- 
* bonbobbin-bonbobbinet!* _ cried the 
creature, * what has led you ſo many thou- 
* ſand miles from your own kingdom? 


Whats it you look for, and what induces | 
; | 


* 


1 ” * 
* 
- 


- 


© you to travel into the kingdom of the 


© Emmets?* The prince, who was ex- 


ceſſively complaiſant, told her the who 


ſtory three times over; for ſhe was hard 
of hearing. Well,” ſays the old Fairy, 


for ſuch ſhe was, I promiſe to put you 
in poſſeſſion of the White Mouſe with 
green eyes, and that immediately too, 


© upon one condition.”'— One condi- - 


* tion!* continued the prince in a ra 

ture; * name a thouſand ; I ſhall undergo 
them all with pleaſure ! Nay,” in- 
terrupted the old Fairy, I aſk but one, 
and that not very mortifying neither; 


* it is only that you inſtantly conſent to . 


© marry — 5 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the prince s 
confuſion at this demand ; he loved the 
mouſe, but he deteſted the bride : he heu- 
tated ; he deſired time to think upon the 


propoſal. He would have been glad to 


eonſult his friends on ſuch an occaſion. 
* Nay, nay,' cried the odious Fairy, if 
you demur, I retract my promiſe ; I 
© do not deſire to force my favours on 
© any man. Here, you my attendants,” 
cried ſhe, ſtamping with her foot, let 
my machine be driven up: Barbacela, 
© Queen of Emmets, is not uſed to con- 
b temptnous treatment. She had no 
ſooner ſpoken, than her-fiery chariot ap- 
peared in the air, drawn by two ſnails ; 
and ſhe was juſt going to ſtep in, when 
the prince reflected, that now or never 
was the time to be in poſſeſſion of the 
White Mouſe; and quite forgetting his 
lawful Princeſs Nathoa, falling on his 
knees, he implored forgiveneſs for hav- 
ing raſhly rejected ſo much beauty. This 
well-timed compliment inſtantly ap- 
ſed the angry Fairy: ſhe affected an 
ideous leer of approbation; and, tak1 
the young prince by the hand, condu8 
him to a neighbouring church, where 
they were married together in a moment. 
As ſoon as the ceremony was performed, 
the prince, who was to the4aſt degree de- 
firous of ſeeing his favourite mouſe, re- 
minded the bride of her promiſe. * To 
* confeſs a truth, my prince, cried ſhe, 
I myſelf am that very White Mouſe 
© you law on your wedding-night in the 


* royal apartment, I now, therefore, 


© give 50 your choice, whether you 
* would have me a moule by day, and a 
© woman by night, or a mouſe by night, 
and a woman by day. Though the 
prince was an excellent caſuiſt, he way 
quite at a loſs how to determine; but, 
at laſt, thought it moſt prudent to have 
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bim from his own dominions, and fre- 


. quently amuſedhimwithit's converſation, 


and aſliſted him with it's advice: in tact, 
his cat was ne other than the faithful 
PrinceG Nanboa berielf, who had ſhared 


with ham all his hardſhips in this dif. 


11 her inſtructious he was determined 


in his choice; and returning to the old 
Fairy, prudently obſerved, that, as ſhe 


mult have been ſenſible he had married 
her only for the ſake bf what ſhe had, 


and not for her perſonal qualifications, 


be thought it wauld, for ſeveral reaſons, 
be — convenient if ſne continued a 
woman by day, and appeared a mouſe 
by night. | | 
The old Fairy was a good deal mor- 
tified at her huſbarid's want of gallantry, 
though ſhe was reluctantly . to 
comply: the day was therefore ſpent in 
the moſt polite amuſement; the gentle - 
men talked, the ladies laughed, and were 
angry. At laſt the happy night drew 
near; the Blue Cat ſtill tuck by the fide 


ol it's maſter, and even followed him to 


the bridal apartment. Barbacela en. 
tered the chamber, wearing a train fifteen 

ards long, ſupporte& by porcupines, 
— all over — with jewels, which 
ſerved to render her moredcteſtable. She 
was juſt ſtepping into bed to the prince, 


forgetting her promiſe, when he inſiſted 


upon ſeeing her in the ſhape of 2 mouſe. 
85 bad promiſed, and no Fairy can 
reak her word: wherefore, aſſumin 


the figure of the moſt beautiful mouſe 


* 


u NEW; NOVELIST'S MAGAZINE. 
recburſe to a Blue Cat, that had followed 


o 15 


in the world, dhe, Nipped and played 
about with an infinity of amuſement. 
The prince, in an agony of rapture, was 
defirous of ſeeing = pretty playfellow 
move a flow dance about the hos to his 
own ſinging: he began to fing, and the 
"moute immediately to perform with the 
2 r of time, and the 
neſt grace and greateſt gravity ima- 
ginable, - It only began ; for Nanhoa, 
who had long waited tor the oppdrtunity 
in the ſhape of a cat, flew upon it in- 
ſtantly without, remorſe; and, eating it 
up in the hundredth part of a moment, 


broke the.charm, and then reſumed her 


natural hgure, 


The prince now found that he had all 


along been under the power of enchant- 
ment; that his paſſion for the White 
Mouſe was entirely fictitious, and not 
the genuine complexion of his ſoul: be 
now ſaw that his earneſtneſs after mice 
was ar illiberal amuſement, and much 
more becoming a rat-catcher than a 


prince. All his meanneſſes now ſtared 


him in the face; he begged the princeſs's 
pardon an hundred times. The princeſs 
very readily forgave him; and, both re- 
turning to their palace in Bonbobbin, 
hyed very happily together, and reigned 
on par * all that wiſdom which, 
y the ſtory, they appear to have pol- 
ſeſſed; perfeftly Ara 14D rom their 
former adventures, that thoſe who 
place their affections on trifles at firſt for 
amuſement, will find thoſe trifles, at laſt, 
become their moſt ſerious concern. 


THE GARDEN AND THE: DESART, 
A FABLE. 


ADDRESSED TO YOUNG MEN. 


TN a country very far from England 


there once lived a young prince, to 
whom his father granted the permithon 
of travelling all over his deminions ; 
and, as an additional favour, Yhat cf 
building himſelf an habitation in hat- 
ever part of them he ſhould like 
belt. In order to this, the young prince 
ſet out, accompanied by. a number o 
workmen, and all ſorts of artizans. 
They had'travelled a long time, when 
he arrived, followed by his whole ſuite, 
ut the entrance of a very large Deſart, 


Maw 6-3 


» 


5, 


which-offered to his attention the moſt 
varied profpe& imaginable ; though, ex- 
cept where the rocks aroſe, it was almoſt 
entirely covered with fern. Beſides this 
diſadvantage, there were innumerable 


uagmires on every ſide of it, which 
— proved feed" © a nu of the 
prince's attendants, while he himſelf 


f narrowly eſcaped finking into one of 


them, 2 vigilance and alacrity 
of a wiſe old — NN ſerved as his 
ide on the road, and who, beſides, had 


aved many years on this Defart. 
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| "By an unaccountable heedleſſneſi, 
he. revealed danger of theſe fatal 
RE nor even the miſchief they had 


aRually occafioned, ſeemed much to de- 


ter either the elder or younger men of 
the prince s train from approac 


them z and as for himſelf, after the 


he, had been with difficulty preſerved. 


rom, he thought it a ſufficient effort of 
| ng to keep at à certain, diſtance 


- without reſerye, to the. pleaſure he 
in gazing on the ſcenes around. They 
were enlivened by the appearance of ſe- 
veral groves of wild - buſhes; and, from 
the top of the rocks, the ocean might be 
diſcerned no great way off. But what 
ſeemed the moſt worthy of engaging, 
though it leaſt en , the attention of 
himſelf and his followers, the old man 
above-mentioned excepted, were a pair 
of immenſe gates at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance z which, though the approach to 
them was moſtly over with briars, 
diſcovered to the eye a fight the molt en- 
chanting==a Garden that excelled the 
faireſt ſcenes in nature, and even went 
beyond our ideas of Fairyiſm, or the 
Elyfian Fields. The erections that 
adorned the beautiful verdure, and glit- 
tered amidſt the tall, unfading trees, were 
tranſparent as cryſtal ; and the ſky that 
Kretched over, above, preſented the idea 
of never · ruſſied ſerenity; while that over 
the Deſart was moſt frequently diſturbed 

by the rolling of dark clouds. 

Notwithſtanding this ſtrikin 
rence, and the infinite and viſible ſupe - 
riority of the Garden over his preſent 


ſituation, the prince ſuffered himſelf io 


be won by the wild and imperſect beau- 
ties of ente heath, and actually 
commanded his workmen to begin the 
eg jected houſe at the 1 * 
ſteepeſt and craggieſt rocks. 
ſage guide who attended him took the 


liberty of expoſtulating on the abſurdity 


of this conduct. You have proceeded,” 
he exclaimed, -*© da carry ble way, and 
© your fs ready brought you 
0 half — Defart. What are the 
* advantages that ſtop your courſe? In- 


© fatvated by the moſt irregularcharms, 
© by the moſt unſatis factory pleaſures, 


© will negle& the divine beauties of 


© the ſcene before you? Oh, my prince: 
if you are blind enough to wiſh a 


4 longer ſojournment here, at leaſt ſend 
on 
Vor, II. 


* 


ei- 


them; and delivered himſelf up, 
felt 


diffe- 


— 
Ss 
- 


6 7 for your reception, when 
influence 


that now perſuades. you ſhall 


be at an end; for to an end it ay 
come, beheve me.'— It may be 
replied the future monarch ; but you 
conjecture ſhall. not ob yn 
* againſt my inclination. - You can ad- 
* yance towards the ſcenes you ſo much 
d admire, and Which, I own,. are pre- 
* ferable to theſe in all ce; but 
* we ſee them atar off, whereas the plea · 
© ſures of the preſent ones are in my 
power. In various places vines are 
e growing, whoſe. fruit is of a delicious 
© flavour; and near the rock I have 
8 eK for my plate of reſidence, 
© beautiful damſelæ are wandering with- 
out guide. Theſe inducements fix my 
© reſolution ; and I will not, on account 


of an unknown and diftant happineſs, 


©. attempt to reſiſt their ſtrength. Pro- 


© "ceed you towards the object you prefer z 


© my abode is here. Unfortunate 
© prince!” cried the ſage in return, with 
regret, * ou know not what you dot 
yet, while I look forward with impa- 
© tience-to the time when the illuſions 
*. that furround you ſhall be diſſipated, 
I will not leave you entirely to your 


© fate, but divide my attention between 
© the care of eradicating the briars that 
© lie before us, and that of watching 


over your unguided actions. 

The old man was faithful to his 
miſe; but he ſtrove vainly to tes 
ſome of the prince's d nts to follow 
his example. A. ſmall number were de- 


tained by the ſame allurements that acted 


_ ſuch force on their maſter ; but far 
the greater part were en by a 
which they : 


mine, into ad thrown them- 


ſelves with avidity on firſt entering the 
Deſart. The old man, mean time, made 


a flow but ſucceſsful progreſs ; till at 
length his path was cleared, and he 
turned _ in _ to look for hig 

ince. His wearineſs, and the a % 
Las of farther toil, for a ſhort whilede. 
terred him; but affection ſoon overcame, 
and he returned in queſt of the unfor- 
tunate youth, whom he found enfeebled 
and lamenting in his magnificent abode. 


had found were poiſoned ; and 

tendants were either loſt in the tine, or 
drowned in the ocean. He Hhlvihed at 
the fight of his neglected guide; but way 


your artiſts before you, with order ſprprized by bis NIE and fol- 
| 8 8 lowed 


» attic th. 


The pleaſures he had rated fo bigh, be 
is at- 
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Ic him In lence. The 
cleared admitted only of A 
march way * and laberbous; 
the briars” were grown e 

by time; the x 
diſcouraged by his 45 
offi finding the beautiful gates faſtened | 
= bim: — egy bey were at 


ue Nala ae wen ol 


hides him removed his fears by the 
e eee 


1 — 


wrong; but thou haſt 
4 1 1 half the e eT: 


_ oyercome would have op- 


Bren progreſs, hadf thou fet out 
det whe Pres to Rave con 


them is ſpfſieſemt; and, — 


6 thou halt had time allowed thee, which 
6 3 ages cn - <p" 

< perpetually ; and whotoever ad- 
© vances wiſh ook heart and reſolution: 
©. towards them, is ſure of a facile and 
© blefſed admittance 1" 
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rut ELM, AND THE OTHER TREES! 
| A FABLE.” 4 


Anal 70 


HERE was a, young Elm grew 
on a certain green ſpot — the 
ſheltered round by ſeveral old 


3 which, however, in gy of 
arriving at perfection cut 
yu the owner of the foreſt. The 


youn . — much expoſed ; 
the mag ſcorched by the ſun, the apy; 
againſt. het, the hurricanes broke down 
by r and the herds 
bac grren foliage, To defend her 
latter, „ of the foreſt en- 
wa pa her with a railing, and bade her 
heart, for that no miſchief 
— goof came to oy without his. know- 
8 w 2 ſeveral 
other trees that ſtood to 
come and defend her with th lng 
boughs, for the ſpot the grew, in 27 
very eaſily hold another beſides. be 
brave Oak made a tender of his pro- 
tection; and Nen that, under the 
888 es like bis, ſhe muſt be 


deyonch the reach of every danger, The 


hora Pine ſaid that, over-awed by the 
. 8 of his aſpe&t, none would — 

to e and the melancholy | 
wo. that though he might 

Se mY pable of warding off any evil 
ſoever, 3 his tenderneſs and affec - 


nion would always compaſſionate her 


Aang and ſoothe her in, diſtreſs, 
The fopling Fir, too, endeavoured to re- 
- commend himſelf; hut, as all he could 


urge in his favour was bis ſpruce ap- 


pearance, ſhe. diſcarded him- at once; 
and, after ſome reflection, told theothers, | 


Ei 1 


real anxiety for her welfare, 


YOUNG KOMEN, a Was 


that the . 
her to truſt to the owner of the 
er 
ſervices of any one of them, ſuby 
ſelf to the bent of their foreign A 
tion. It is true, . od 
were. more induced by 
fertility of her ſituation, ad by the 
deſire of ſharing it with her, than hy any 
or attach- 
ment to herſelf; wherefore ſhe ſummed. 
_—_—— TA 15 
6 u King 8 
3 * = 
* who, as he promiſes 7 _ 
© haps perform more than the others; 
c that, the nature of the Oak or 
« the Pine weald but 1 
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« 0 at the ſame. time Weins t to 
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< ras | he Will not forfake me, Elm for her fortitude; and, in 

und 1 he has inclolec me brance of it, ordered this inſcription 
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maids of Autumn, had juſt re- 5 
e | * Ne 
© The well-paid recompenee of chearfu] toil, — ogy var my car. 1 —. ſaid 
+ The annual tribute of z grawful folly” the wind blew cold; alas! it blew fo 
the trees, clad in their ſaffron robes, pro- heart, ſrote it's gemal current, and ren- 
claimed the near h of winter: in dered it callous to the plaints of wot- 
ſhort, it was the ter-end of October, worn miſery, of expiri -wretchedneſs. 


ks to the partial favours of I paid no attention to the prayer; nar 


the blind goddeſs! — having more food - ſhould have looked afde-to. notice t 


than appetite, Lreſolvei to court the vul- ,abje& who proffered it, but fron acci= | 


gar ſmiſes of peaſant-loving Hunger. dent. The ſtile was narrow; and im- 

Seaton, the companion of my youth,diſ- medlintely before me was an elderly 
guſted with a ſervice in which the-ſtrong- couple, with an infant family, 7 a 6 
urged claims of merit are conſtantly fully occupied it for:ſome minutes, that 
ſileneed by the more powerful clamours I was compelled to ſtop. The 

of rank and intereſt ; ſhocked, too, at repeated his petition, but in a wic 
ſeeing Ignorance at the helm, which broken by weakneis as to be ſcarcely in- 
Soul be ſwayed but by the hand af -telligible.. I now turned my eyes to- 
Wiſdom ; had retired from the quartet- warde him, and beheld every emblem 
deck to a ſnug box in the neighbourbood of wretchedneſs rraliaed in 5 
of Kilburn where, with a wite he che- the. furrows in his cheeks { as 
riſked, and an income which ſcorned de- channels expreſaly formed by the hand 
pendancs, he enjoyed the true Otium of Miſery for the tears of grief ʒ penury, 
© cum dignitate ; and, at the ſight of an more than age, had immaturely thiuned 
aſtick ardour Ian portym:” But ting air, from which his body was but 


whether to his fair habitation, or to has half ſheltered by a tatteted rug; the 


_ fairer ſpouſe, this exclamation was di- damps to which he was conſtantly ex- 
rected, let abler caſuiſts determine poſed had brought on an ague and he 


| # then, to court ( ſtern Labour's afſurett me that he had neither received 
s 


ing, by health - promoting ener- ſuccour nor ſuſtenance for three whole 
ciſe Falles to dend my ſteps. The days. But, Heaven be praiſed!” faid 
N gold. I tock my way be, I have not long to ſuffer“ My 
acbhoſs the fields. A ſharp eaſterly wind hand, by an involuntary impulſe, was 
had ſtrewed the path with leaves ; the directed to my pocket; but; as the devil 


hedges were ſtripped of their autumnal would have it, my great-coat was hut- 
Farb; che chilled birts, with drooping toned to the — and my money was 


wings, ſat in mute melancholy on the in my waiſteoat - pocket: at this time, 
quivering {pray : every — too, the ſtile was cleared I am 
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FNERES and Pomona, the fair hand- I was advancing rapidly, with my hat 
over my to thelter me from 


e eee 


fact, a deviation 


2 


of reproach. I bluſhed in : 
— ed, thougli with 2 
neſs of voice I ſhall ſee you, my good 
_ © friend, on my return. Heaven rev 
you, Sir! ſaid be. I am forry, 
© my good friend, I have no halfpence 
* now.” As I got over the ſtile Tt 
© is a lye! a pitiful lye! a vicious lyse!“ 
aid Conſcience. * No,' ſays Sentiment, 
4 it is no ſuch thing: though it be, in 
truth, it is not 


only a juſtifiable, but a landable, devi · 
© ation; for though it ſtung by diſap- 
_ © 'pointment, it ſoothed by hope ; and as 
„it is intended to realize-the hope it 
© raiſed, it was a deluſion founded in 
© | virtue. : boy 
Though the ſuggeſtions of Sentiment 
| they did not convince : Con- 
jene is a powerful monitor, and will 
be heard, even where ſhe is not re- 
38 
it was o tatjon; one 
2 it rapid, $f bn ro — 
my 9.008 wer a diſtance behind me; 
the 


ich ſtole 


- . nificant —— many in — — 
ſent ſtate, hetra t ſymptoms 

ty; in a word, it had been good, 

t + was worſe for wear. I ſtopped 


| ſhort to view this intereſting object; and 


a freſh conflift now within my 


89 


* 


the wind would 


boſom. I reſolved to addreſs her; but 


. in the tom of eaſy familianty 
# of reſpeRful civility, was the queſ- 
Bien. Nature prompted the latter mode; 


" 4 
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W Wiſdom, who ever ſets the 
dictates of Nature at defiancez and with 
affected arrogance aſſumes a deſpotick 
28 ich, with ſupereilious diſ- 

ain, the exerts on all occaſwus, in con 
tempt of honour, in ſeorn of rectitude 
Worldly Wiſdom, I ſay, dictated that 
tile of addreſs, which conceals conſcious 
uperiority under the maſk of gay fa- 
miltarity. I approached 3 and, takin 
her by the hand, obſerved to her, wi 
;an air of — that the keenneſs of 
light the bloſſom of 
her beauty. She ſtarted, modeſtly with - 
drew her hand, and hung down her 
head; and that with an air of dejection 
To totally exempt from affectation, as 
made me fee] a momentary impulſe of 
Nene, areal e for in 
1 heſitated ; ar ul apology for in- 
ſolent intruſion — my lips. 
But Worldly Wiidom, ſcorning to con- 
eſs her fallibiliry, whiſpered that her 
tears were but the tears of virtue for de- 
parted honour. Fortified with this cha- 


vitable idea, I renewed my attack; and 


-propoſed to her to accompany me to The 
Wee. She gave a filent aſſent; and, 
taking the arm I held out to her, we 
walked gently forward: As we pro- 
ceeded, I made an attempt—not, b 
kind participation, to ſoothe her grief; 
but, the looſe effufions of a 
gaiety, to raiſe a tranſient ſmile on the 
cheek of Sorrow, at the expence of feel- 
ing: nor was it in the hope that the 
ſmile ſo raiſed would give to her heart a 
momentary relief from the painful ſen- 
{ations which ſeemed to oppreſs it, but 
merely with the ſelfiſh view of enhancing 
that j on which my imagination 
already feaſted. The attempt, however, 
met with the ſucceſs it merited. Her 


tears; indeed, had ſubſided 3 but they 


were ſucceeded by a fixed and ſettled 
gloom, equally inſenſible to the attacks 
of licentious ribaldry, and the proffered 
aid of conſolatory advice. Her ſilence 
continued, in ſpite of all my efforts to 
break it, till we came within ſight of the 
ſe; when the ſuddenly ſtopped ſhort 
with the ſtart of recollection, and ex- 
claimed, in the wild accents of deſpair— 
My God whither am I going?” She 
ſeemed as if juſt awakened from a dream 
wherein ſhe had advanced to the brin 
of a precipice, the idea of which ſtill 
made her ſhudder with horror, She 
bad withdrawn her arm from mine, was 
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The ſtory of my misfortunes is 


ready at ſome diſtance from the ſpot on 
which I ſtood, before I ſufficiently reco- 
vered from the aſtoniſhment into which 
this ſudden - ejaculation had thrown me, 
to follow her. I, however, ſoon over- 
took her:; and, laying hold of her hand, 
earneſtly entreated her toreturn with me 
ta The Wells. This ſhe reſolutely re- 
fuſed, and her refuſal was accompanied 
by a torrent of tears. Her diſtreſs bore 
ſuch a visible ſtamp of reality, Nature 
had written ſincerity on her countenance 
in ſuch legible characters, that a man of 
leſs refinement, one who piqued himſelf 
leſs on his knowledge of the world than 
myſelf, could not poſſibly have erred. 
But to me this agony of grief 1 Hr 
the reſult of deep deſign, an artful ſcheme 
of a finiſhed courtezan. Her — in- 
deed, our fortuitous meeting, the place 
in which we met, offered ſuch a com- 
bination of unfavourable circumſtances 
to the idea which I entertained of her, 
as, to unbiaſſed reaſon, - muſt have pro- 
duced irreſiſtible conviftion ; but when 
the mind has adopted a favourite ſyſtem, 
it is curious to obſerve with what ſur- 
rizing facility it removes every obſtacle, 
wever ſtrongly fortified by art or 
nature, and renders every thing ſubſervi- 
ent to it's own plan. In full expeRtation 
of finding my ſagacious conjectures 
ſtrengthened by the recital, I requeited 
ſhe would favour me with the hiſtory of 
her life; nothing doubting but it could 
be duly diverſified with the uſual em- 
belliſhments of matrimonial promiſes 
ſolemnly made and lightly broker; 
the ſimple eye of innocence. dazzled: by 
the ſplendour. of rank; leng fruggles; 
baſe deceptions; virtue ſeduced; and the 
numerous train of miſery ever atten- 
dant on fimilar ſaux· pa. * 
Come, ſaid I, let me know your 
* ſtory; your misfortunes, I dare ſay, 
are not irremediable; —_— per- 
© haps be in my power to you 
, rallef. —. Ab, Sirl' ſaid the fair 
mourner, dropping on her knees, could 
vou but remove the cauſe of my pre · 
* ſent amxiety, my life would be too 
© ſhort to repay ſo a debt of gra 
© titude as 1 ſhould ce incur. 
If che cauſe come within the bounds 
* of moderation, a much ſhorter period 
© will ſuffice; but you excite my curi- 
* ofity; haſten, therefore, to gratify it.” 
_——_— J led her RR on which 
we ſeated ourſelves ſhe began as 
followz Kr Ferns - rat 
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hort; and to you, Sir, I fear, it will 
6 prove unintereſting: forrows, however 


_ © poignant, muſt loſe by recital; and k_ 
* ſimple narrative of artleis facts can 


1 ſeldom convey to the breaſt of a 
4 * any portion of thoſe feelings 
rvhich are experienced by an intereſted 
©. narrator. I have not yet attained m 
« ſeventeenth year; nor, till within 


* twelvemonth, have I known one pain- 
© ful hour. My father's name was Vit- 


© lars: he was curate of a village in Ox- 
© fordſhire.. His curacy was not lucra- 
© tive; but, with the addition of an a 
* nuity granted him by a young noble- 
man with whom he had travelled, he, 
* and my mother ho was the orphan- 
* daughter of a neighbouring ' reftor, 
and had been left deſtitute of fortune, 
and conſequently of friends—contriv. 
© ed to paſs their lives in comfort, and 
© to reſerve their mite for charity. w 
father, endued with too much ſenſe 


poverty as a reproach, and poſ- 


o 
8 — & too much humility to treat 


it with the ſcowl of diſdain, daily 
viſited the cottage of the labourer; in 
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friend. Nor was he weak nor wicket! 
enough to believe that his duty was 
wholly diſcharged by — — 
of ſpiritual advice and mental exhor- 
tation: no! to the wants of the 
body, not leſs than to thoſe of -the 
mind, did he adminiſter; nor did the 
aſſiſtance he - afforded, always ſuited 
to the urgency of the occation, ever 
fail to inſpire that reſpect for the pre- 
ceptor which gives double force to 
his precepts. I was his only child; 
and the extraordinary pains which he 
took with my education—pains which 
he would frequently exclaim, with the 
partial . fondneſs of a parent, were 
amply recompenſed by my clole atten- 
tion and rapid progreſs— formed his 
chief amuſement, and almoſt his ſole 
relaxation from the duties of a tation 
rhich he juſtly deemed of ſuſſicient 


importance to . er -a very con- 
h 


© ſiderable portion of his time and atten- 


tion. Thus, loved and reſpected by 


© the whole pariſh—except, indeed, by 
the lord of the manor, of whoſe ſports 
© he had neither leiſure nor inclinatioh 
to partake, and whoſe coarſe invita- 
© tions, in the boſorr'of Liberality, were 


more likely to create diſguſt to 
promote a willipgnels tg accept——thus, = 


| Tay, 


ſickneſs or in health proved his conſtartt 
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Ia, with this 


did my father pads his days, in the full 


* 


the ſure reſult of x actions. 
- * At-the beginning of November 


% \ 


- of that happineſs which is mi 


* an induſtrious cottager, one of city 


was ſeized with a 
4 violent fever, which baffled the art 
ef the ſurgeon whom 


ſent for to attend him. the ſecond 


* day be was given over; and, as the 
fever was the putrid kind, fa- 


© ther was warned not to his 
< bed. To this warning, alas! he paid 


| © but too little attention; he would not 


« ſuffer any conſideration of al 
to deter him from 


« 
© the necellity of beftowing preparatory 
© conſolation, at the approach of that 
* awful hour, which even the mind im- 


+ preſſed by education with a juſt ſenſe 
* of it's duty, and urged by rigid prin- 


©* ciples of moral re&itude to a due diſ- 
charge of it, cannot behold without 
* ſome portion of fear and trembling— 
* aweakneſsinſ lefrom humanny. 


All, therefore, that he would grant to 


ual; my father caught the infec- 
tion, which evinced itſelf on his re- 
< turn from the cottager's funeral ; and 
it's progreſs was ſo rapid, that in eight 
< and forty hours he breathed his laſt.” 
Here ſhe wept bitterly, and it was ſome 
minutes hefore ſhe could compoſe herſelf 


ſuſſicientiy to proceed: when the had 
ſomewhat 


recovered herſelf, ſhe thus 


purſued her ſkory— 


h -reſignation, the certain 


4 fruit of unaffotted piety, my father 


bad conſtantly preached and practiſed; 
4 to us, in the firſt hours. of agonizin 
« grief, his leſſons and example prov. 
« of little avail; our reaſon ured by 
< | ſorrow, we gave free vent to our com- 


| <-plaints, anddared to accuſe the Deity 


4-of ĩnjuſtice : impious accuſation! to 


2 ——— , 
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© our;preſent | 
By my father's unexpeRed death, 

e found (ourſelves deprived of all 

means of ' {ſupport a ne curate was 


father had 


8 
line of his duty; be inſiſted on 


© without paying his rent. My 


ha acquired a large fortune, an 
4 — at a houſe he had purel 


| room, and 
let out the reſt of the houſe retdy- 
£ ſhe would be aſſured of a ſubſiſtence, 
*-which might be rendered more com- 
* fortable my labour, as I might 


take in plain-work; which 1 ſhould 
find no difficulty in procuring. This 


© advice my mother readi ly adopted, and 
© was by him recommended to a gentle- 
man in the city, who had a'houſe to 
* let in Broad Street, near the Royal 
* Exchange, She was accepted for a 
© tenant; the houſe was ſpeedily fur- 
* niſhed; and a lodger as ſpeedil Found, 
< whoremainedin the lodging 0 within 
© theſe” ſut weeks, when he 


© bad repeatedly hinted to him, that ſhe 
* ſhould" be glad if he would pay her, 
but had never courage to preſs him on 
the ſubject: honeſt herſelf, ſhe ſuſpected 
no one of diſhoneſty; and we lived as 


* well as we could on the produce of our 


* joint labour. At the expiration of the 
© half-year, the landlord applied for his 


rent, which my mother promiſed/him 


© ſhould be ready by the next quarter; 
© but, ere Michaelmas came, our lodger 
© left the houſe, and ſhe had not t 
© means of Her landlord, 
irritated at this inevitable failure in 
* her promiſe, threatened to ſeine her 
© furniture, and turn vs. into the ſtreet. 
© He hav hitherto confined himſelf to 
© threats; but yeſterday he called, and 
© poſitively declared, that if he had not 
4 the money by eight clock this ven- 


ing. 


Us 


© ing, to-morrow morning he would put 
© his menaces * youre yell 1 mo- 
© ther has made repeated applications, 
© þoth perſonally 26d by letter, to her 
* couſin, who had rgcommended her to 
the landlord, but without ſucceſs: at 
« laſt, indeed, ſhe was refuſed admit - 
© tance, and her letters he never deigned 
© to anſwer. As we were reduced to 
© this cruel extremity, which has almoſt 
© broken the heart of my poor mother, 
© I refolyed to wait on him myflf, and 
* accordingly ſet out this morning as ſoon 
« as it was light. I gained admiſſion to 
© his preſence merely by being unknown 
© to his ſervants: he received me un- 
«© kindly; nay, brutally; turned a deaf 
ear to all m frances, taxed my 
mother with imprudence, ſaid ſhe de- 
* ſerved the worſt that could befal her, 
© and diſmiſſed me from his houſe, with 
© orders to his ſervants never more to 
© ſuffer me to approach it. This cruel 
© treatment almoſt deprived me of my 
© ſenſes, and I walked homewards me- 
© chanjcally, without knowing whither 
I was going, I had involuntarily ſtop- 
7 reſt myſelf, and was loſt in re- 
6 ion on the ſcene I had witneſſed, 
* when you, Sir, rouzed me from my 
© lethargy. This is the cauſe of my 
grief; you ſee 1t r. 
unleſs Heaven ſhould ſend ſome unex- 
© pected friend to alleviate it, I know 
not whither it may lead me.. When 
the had finiſhed her ſtory, I experienced 
a mixed ſenſation of ſurprize and, difap- 
pointment; ſurprite, at the artleſs ſim- 
plicity and unaffected piaty which ſhe 
diſplayed in a narration comune in 
language that beſpoke a mind refined. 
and embelliſhed by education; diſap- 
pointment, at finding my conjectures, 
ſtripped of their ſelf-created fagacity, 
reduced to plain, downright illiberality. 
How much, ſaid I, does your mo- 
© ther owe her landlord? The rent 
* of the houſe, Sir, is thirty pounds: 
© we entered it at Chriſtmas, ſo that 
© there were three quarters due at 
* Michaelmas; but, as my mother made 
© an agreement to pay half-yearly, Lap- 
* prehend the landlord cannot | 
* morethan ſix months,” A dead ſilence 
enſued, and laſted, ſore minutes, during 
which I weighed the whole matter in m 
own mind. Um!” faid I to mylelt, 


* Fifteen pounds is a great deal of money: 
8 to vd away !” Not that the money 
was un object to me, for my income far 


* 
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friends OF relations who, from ſitu- 
ation, had the leaſt claims on my * 
© Beſides,” ſaid I, © this girl's tale may 
4 fs fictitious; rg es have been 
© with a compan r ayersg 
© and from ru of l . 
© neſs of dition and fluency of lan- 
« guage adapted to the purpoſes of de- 
© ception. To be the dupe of a child, 
would be to gain the ſummit of ridi- 
© cule. No, no, it won't do!” Havi 
thus weighed the matter with that — 
equilibrium which is ever preſerved when 
intereft holds the ſcales, I reſolved, with 
rigid firmneſs, to reſiſt the evidence of 
conviction, and refuſe to prove o vi | 
a man, left I ſhould become a 
© I am ſorry, my fair unfortunate,” faid 
I, that fifteen pounds are more than L 
© can afford to part with but if a brace 
© of guineas will anſwer your purpoſe, 
© accompany me to the Wells: it is too 
© late for you to return home to dinner; 
© we'll take a chop her; I'll 
change fur a note, and they will ; 
© much at youy ſervice.” This liberal 
ſal was uttered in a tone of fami- 
iarity which could not be miſtaken... 
She caſt her eyes on me with a look-of 
indignant ſorrow then turning them 
towards Heaven, exclaimed—* Gracious. 
© God! am I reduced to this!” Having 
ſaid this, ſhe left me, and walked pre- 
cipitately-towards town. 
My ſurprize at the rejection of an offer 
which moſt 2. have — 
erous, was but 3 It y 
—— way to ſenſations of a leſs pleaſant 
nature; nor were they much . 
by the faint reſolution which I formed. 
to call the next morning in Broad Street, 
and, by the confirmation or refutation of 


my ſuſpicions, enable myſelf to act in 


a, manner which would equally ſecure 


me from the raillery of friends and the 


reproach of conſcience. 
ailed in the family, and the hap- 
7 of it's, maſter, which ſeemed to 
diffuſe comfort over all around him, were 
incapable of exhilarating my ſpirits, or 
of rouzing me ſrom that 8 
ſive — . which a, mind not har- 
dened in iniquity muſt ever experience 
at the commiſſion of error, or ne | 


the duties of life. Soon, after the cloth. | 


was removed, I took. my leave, and re- 
turned the ſame way I went; determined, 
in the firk place, to keep my won 


— 
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ith the r who had implored my 
alliſtance in the morning, ry make 


Fim ameuds for the delay by increaſing 


— 


crowd; when an objeR preſented itſelf to 


the donation. When T approached the 


file near to which T had left him, I ſaw. 
a number of people collected together: 


1 quickened ny pace; and, when I had 
reached * the ſpot, ruſhed through the 


my fight, which inſtantly ſtruck my 


' was not yet t 


foul with horror, and excited ſuch pangs 
of keen remorſe as; till that moment, I. 


had never experienced. It was the old 
n, who lay extended on the ground, 
ile and motionleſs, His dog, his ſole 
riend and conſtant companion, ſtood at 
his feet, growling at themob, as if anxi- 


ous to defend his maſter's body from in- 
ſalt; while ſome of the unfeeling wretches 


were rewarding his fidelity with blows, 
Alas! who can reflect on the warmth 


and ſteadineſs of attachment ſo frequently 


evinced by this worthy animal, and not 
be tempted to exclaim, that friendſhip 
and gratitude are unknown to the human 
ſpecies! __ | . 


I Rooped down to feel the beggar's 
. pulſe, with a hope that the lamp of life 
y extinguiſhed; and, at 


the inſtant, was accoſted 


by a gentle- 
man with whom I had dined at Seaton's. 


He was a ſurgeon in the navy: I defired 


' elenched; hi 
| beat. He then attempted, by the uſual 


him therefore to examine the body, 
which he immediately did; and findin 
ſome ſigns of remaining life, T bired 
two men to carry him to my lodgings in 
their _ * no carriage was near, and 
begged urgeon to accompany me 
home.” On our arrival, he o / him 
to be undreſſed and put into a warm bed: 
ſome wine was heated; and he 
w pour a fpoonful down his throat, but 
it was impoſſible; his teeth were faſt 
$ volts, too, had ceaſed to 
means, to reſtore animation, which he 


thought might only be ſuſpended ; but 
in = the ſoul, tired of PF comfort- 


_ Teſs manfion, had, taken it's flight to 


thoſe regions where a few of vir- 
tuous ſufferings are repaid by an eter- 
, nity of bliſs. I aſked the ſu what 


he imagined to have been the immediate 


cauſe of his death? He ſaid, as far as he 


' could judge by ces, he had died 
through want. I then begged to know, 
whether, had he ſeen him ſome hours 


ſwboner, he thought it poſſible to have 


ſaved his life? He anſwered © Doubtleſs,* 
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The ſurgeon now took his leave; and | 
having given' my ſervant orders to go 


to 
an 1. and tell 3 5 make 
every nete reparation for the decent 
interment of the body, I retired" to m 

room, to reflect on the tranſactions of the 
day. I accuſed myſelf with having ſuf- 

fered a fellow-creature to expire, from 
the want of that relief which, from 
mere indolence and unwillingneſs to 
ſubmit to a momentary” inconvenience, 
I'had neglected to afford him : this re- 
flection gave riſe to'a train of ideas, 
which, to a heart leſs corrupted by vice 
than depraved by faſhioh, could not fail 
to convey the moſt painful ſenſations 


that a full conviction of error the moſt 


culpable can poſſibly excite. It is of 
little uſe to expatiate on arguments 
which ariſe from the ſuggeſtions. of re- 
morſe; the virtuos mind ſtandeth 
not in need of the admonition they are 


calculated to impreſs,” and' to the vici- 


ous they are ſuperfluous; for, as a moſt 
judicious and - ſenfible author has re- 
marked, vice hath not it's ſeat in the 
underſtanding, but in the heart ; all ap- 
peals therefore to the former are nuga- 
e ede, Gd 4inblediinc 

; e ſalu t un ant re- 
flections, — the greateſt part 
of the night, when the ſtory of the young 
girl whom I had met in the morning 
recurred to my mind. I inſtantly re- 
ſolved to repair to Broad Street early the 
next day, to enquire for Mrs. Villars; 
and, if I found her ſituation to be ſuch 
as her daughter had repreſented it—and 
I'was now much more inclined to give 
credit to her recital than at the time I 
heard it—to afford her immediate and 
effectual relief. This laſt idea ſoothed 
me to reſt, © 

In the morning, as ſoon as I had break - 
faſted; I went to the city, and ſpeedi) 
found the houſe I was in ſearch of. 
knocked at the door, which was opened 
to me by a woman, who, in anſwer to 
my enquiries, informed me her name 
was Villars. She appeared little more 
than thirty; her face bore ſtrong marks 
of beauty, though. evidently impaired 
by grief ; and her fine black eyes were 
— 2 7 by ing. On my ex- 

a defire to {; to her in pri- 

vate, the ſhewed L* a back par- 


lour, PR but neatly furniſhed. IT 


ſame air of cleanlineſs which I obſerved 
in the perſon of Mrs. r 
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kit in every, thing 1 f 0 e 5 
whic 


2 by the front lour, t 
was open, perceived 15 1 9 
fellow. ſeated by the fire-fide With 


os apologized for my in 
the o_ of my yiht, 
oſſed the greateſt aRonith, 
7 a ſtranger acquainted 
ed firuation ; but, when 
Lea ye, ng erg A he ok © into 
claſpi er hands,. exc aim. 
2 For Heaven's ſake, N what i is 
8 1 oof ; wy child?—Ah, Louiſa!” 
| 8 too S for ut · 


r £ — yy 
> Ts about emp 7 he ln 


when we > als 


at the door... us a Villars cad knock 

to the Ae flowed har. bo 

opened the door, and diſcovered ber 

mo ... * Oh, my child!“ ſaid ſhe, 

aging her arms her king: neck, She 
v 50 1 1 225 clings overs 

aus was in lo vio Lg an Tapia that 


{c ſtren ber 
al 4a 2 25 5 e 


er, 1 92 an- 
i ny * ineſs 
uld not P of _ 25 
two ſtrange voices, Miſs 
But the 1e of her 
— wh. | N For he 
n © nation t 
19 9 55 ; gb for the water her 
3 but, before ſhe broug IR ori 
had : recovered, berſelf lulficiently 
* — A the room * quitted. 
Her daughter joined us. Finding her 
r ſhe ſeated herſelf by her 


72 


NN Glence enſued, The coun- 


tenance of Mrs, Villars was ex (nat 
„but Wann curio 
ary, to buy 
leſt it's gratification ou 


A 4 
Five of das; Miſs, Villars, 
ſamewhat recovered from the alarm into 
fas her mather's fainting had thrown 
N to be collecting her confuſed 
and remorſe were ſtrongly 
ures, eyes were 
a ſilent tear ftole 
| 2 K. ebe part ſhred 
in ws of 
breaſt without it's portion of 28 
| 1 _ conclu of cis wing * 

OL, 11. 


4 ] 


At I took out my pocket- 57 8 


© ven, I am not weak enoug 


© ceeds from vice nor 3 


by the exclatnations of. 
revious to her daughter 3 
ſs Villars had not been 
hm gl the morning of the preced- 
gar. 1 recolletted her anxiety w 
in the fields: the moſt horri 
be in my mind; ſuggeſtion 
ich her ard ard appearance was but too 
well calculated to A ese and which 
1 feared to find ſpeedi The 
Rlence, however, 9% Paw = I; per- 
eived that my preſence mult 7 aa 
Lage bar to explanation W. 
fore 1 and approaching Mev 
Jars, thus addreſſed.” ber I 84 
Madam, that Ir motive of 1 viſe 
* will be accepted as an apology for it's 
© ahruptneſs. Chance has made me 
© acquainted with Kp 3306 
5 Ttrufſt that, b ng me the favour to 
> accept ſuch imme 
in my power to affor 
© wall os the belief ru: wry Rr 
* dehice was concerned in the diſcover 
G Fortune is too changeable to remain 
© long adverſe; you may hope for bet- 


N 5 found, 


- 424 


* ter daysg but, till they — e, ſuffer 
* 1 9 Peake nor can t * 


© IT offer wear the leaſt ſetnblance 
© obligation, when I aſſure you that my 
© income is infinitely more than l 
© cient to anſwer all the þ py won I can 
© palſibly have 9 7 it.“ r this, 
© ſenſible of generoſity v 12 858 
e of your ofi r. 
Mrs. Villars, to refuſe your aſſiſt ſtance; 
© nor will I attempt to leſſen. it's value, 
© by talking of a bs which I have 
no proſpect of making. B Hea- 
to 
© aſhamed of dittreſs which n 9.1 La 
That mn ming 


4 which 1 is 7 * d to Wee obliga- 
tions, wil, Thar 


nd tog mean 
© toconfer thew.'— ex he noon in 


© dam, your 8 both pts Wh 
© edify me! Ihad taken a oy pgund 
note from my pocket-book, 7250 
tended 1 my hand to preſent it, whe Mis 
illars, who had Linherto, 6 at motion- 
Jefs with 1 roſe tab chair, 
and ſaid Madam, you AE” 
© you need not, accept it; we have {3 
© cient to anſwer our P demar 
Mrs. Villars looked wi diy on of 
daughter, * For Heaven * * 
© what is it you mean?” Villars 
hw of her arms 2 inthe s neck, 
and wept bitter Fen © 1 will tell you-- 
© preſently; but, believe me, yg 
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© money enough to pay our landlord ; 
-— © this dem aſſiſt 3 therefore, 
© 3s needleſs.” I ſhuddered. Conſcious 


that m ce could only add to their 
pared; iſtreſs, I laid the note on a ta- 
dle which ſtood near me, and haſtened to 
depart, but was m__ by Mrs. Vil- 
lars. No, Sir,” faid ſhe, I muſt en- 
treat you to ſtop. Louiſal —extri- 
_ cating herſelf from the arms of her 
nap Ao whom ſhe replaced on her 
chair Louiſa! I charge you to be ex- 
© plicit, This gentleman's 
conduct demands a return of candour 
and fincerity. What you have juſt 
© ſaid muſt make me appear to him in a 
© ſtrange light indeed; therefore explain 
vourſelf. . It is impoſſible, Ma 'am, 
ſaid Miſs Villars, hiding her face with 
Her handkerchief, and fill ing. 
Mrs. Villars inſiſted: but I interfered, 


by telling her that I had a particular en- 
d when Miſs Villars parted 


gagement in the neighbourhood, an 
Was therefore obliged to leave her; but 
that, with ber permiſſion, I would wait 
on her again in an hour. To this there 
was no reply. I took my leave. Mrs. 
Villars ex a hope that I would not 
fall to return; and I retired to a coffee - 
houſe, to wait, with the moſt anxious 
impatience, the expiration of the hour. 
ever till that inſtant did I feel the 

Full force of that maxim of the ancients 
Bis dat qui cito dat. I ſtill hoped, 
| however, that my inattention to the pre- 
_ cept it conveys, had not to Miſs Villars, 
as to the , been uctive of 
-miſchief irreparable. y heart was 
no intereſted in the fate of that charm- 
ing girl. Beauty in diſtreſs muſt move 
a ſtoick. I paſſed '2 moſt painful hour 
under the alternate dominion of hope, 


fear, and remorſe, When it was ex- 


pired, I returned to Broad Street, I 
was again ſhewn by Mrs, Villars into 
the back parlour ; 
agitated, and it was ſome minutes be- 
Fore ſhe could collect herſelf ſufficiently 
to articulate a ſingle ſentence, I en- 
deavoured to conſole her; by aſſuring 
ber that, if any freſh calamity had be- 
fallen her, ſhe might rely on my affiſt- 
ance. Alas! Sir, the worſt of cala- 
. © mities has befallen me—my child is 
_ © ruined! Any thing but this I could 
© have borne with patience and reſig- 
* nation, but this is too much.* This 
intelligence, though it did but juſtify!my 


iſentimens, ſtruck ſuch a damp to my 
a 1 4 as 


for an inſtant numbed all it's 


— 1 


. Por | 
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nerous 


e ſeemed vielently / 


ing day, if not paid, Having 2 


faeulties; nor could I prevent a 
of theinds ant horror with which it in- 
ſpired me from appearing on my coun- 
tenance. Mrs, Villars "obſerved it. 
© Ah, Sir, well may ſhe excite your re+ 
© ſentment!'—"4 No,” Madam, faid I, 
recovering myſelf, you miſtake my feel - 
© ings; my indignation. is indeed ex- 
© cited, and ſtrongly too, but God for- 
* bid that your daughter ſhould be the 
© obje& of it: no, it is the villain who | 
© has been baſe enough to take advan- 
© tage of the cruel peculiarity of het 
* fituation; for, if I am not greſsly de- 
© ceived, ſhe has fallen the vidtim of ber 
© Virtuz. But ſince you have tho 
© me worthy to be thus far entrufted 
© with the ſecrets of your family, con- 
© deſcend to inform me by 'whom 
© your daughter has been diſhonoured, 
and be affured that T will not diſgrace 
© your confidence. I then learnt, that 
from me the 
8 morning, ſhe was hurrying 
ome, in che utmoſt agony of mind at 
the diſappointments and inſults ſhe had 
experienced, when ſhe met a clergyman, 
who was a friend of her father, and had 
ſpent ſome months at his houſe at a time 
u hen he was without preferment. By 
the recommendation of Mr. Villars, he 
had obtained à valuable curacy in 
Glouceſterſhire, This was about four 
years previous to the death of her fa- 
ther, who had never heard from him af- 
ter he took poſſeſſion of his curacy. He 
now addrefſed Miſs Villars" in ſuch 
friendly terms, and made ſuch affec- 
tionate enquiries after her mother, as 
induced her to impart to him the real 
ſituation of their affairs. He expreſſed 
the "greateſt concern for their diſtreſs, 
and promiſed to afford ſuch relief as the 
immediate preſſure of their circumſtances 
exacted. For this purpoſe he defired 
Miſs Villars to accompany him to his 
houſe in the city, where he had & conſi- 
derable living. She compliedz and, as 
dinner was ready when W 
and he informed her that he had not ſuf 
ficient caſh in the houſe, but muſt ſtep 


to his banker's to fetch it, the fat down 
to the table. 


When dinner was over, 
he left her to go for the money, but did 
not return till very late in the evening. 
He then told her that he had called on 


her mother's landlord, and had found 


him extremely irritated, and fully re- 
ſolved to proceed againſt her the follow · 


F 


. L ' 
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be thine on this ſobzect, till be had aroſe to depart; but he would not ſuffer 


* Yufficiently rouzed her fears, he informed 
her, that he had met with the greateſt 
difficulty. in procuring. the money; for 
that, on calling. at 
found he had already conſiderably over- 
drawn him. He then inſinuated that 
the trouble he had taken demanded ſome 
-recompence z, but finding his inſinua- 
tions not rightly comprehended, he told 
her, in plain language, that his aſſiſt- 
ance mult be Ks. 37 by the ſactifice 
of her virtue. Miſs Villars, at firſt, 
treated his propoſals with the indigna- 
tion they merited; his repreſentations of 
the diſtreſſed ſituation to which ſhe her- 
ſelf muſt inevitably be reduced if ſhe 
ſted in her refuſal, though urged 
with all the powers of inſinuating elo- 
uence, were inſufficient to work her to 
ſis purpoſe : but when he changed his 
battery, and preſſed her to have pity on 
a parent who would ſoon be houſeleſs, 
deprived of every comfort, expoſed to 
the moſt bitter inflictions of poverty, and 
reduced, perhaps, to ftarve in a priſon, 
it was more than the ſoft boſom of ſen- 
fibility could bear; ſhe ſhrieked aloud, 
and ſunk into a chair in a ſtate of inex- 
preſſible agony. The ſanctified villain 
ook advantage of this moment of vir- 
tuous frenzy, to perpetrate a deed of 
complicated vice, and the wretched 
Louiſa fell a victim to filial piety. The 
night was now too far advanced to re- 
turn home; he therefore endeavoured to 
vail on her to take ſome reſt, but 

is ſhe reſolutely refuſed. Having ſuc- 
ceeded in his attack on her ſenſibility, 
he next ſtrove to ſap her principles, by 
ſeducing her reaſon, He painted ho- 
nour as a phantom that exiſted but in 
the imagination; as the child of caprice, 
that ſwayed indeed the minds of 5 ating 
but whoſe diftates were ſcorned by the 
wiſe. Chaſtity he repreſented as a mere 
conſtitutional endowment, not worthy 
to be deemed a virtue; and whbſe ex- 
cellence was only to be valued by the 
advantages it might be capable of pro- 
ducing to it's poſſeſſor. He concluded 
his pious diſſertation by obſerving, that 
when the end to be attained was virtu- 
ous, the means of attainment could 
not be vicious, Theſe attempts, how- 
ever, were fruitleſs; Louiſa's innate 
ideas of moral rectitude, given by na» 
ture, and confirmed by education, were 
f againſt arguments more florid than 
— As ſoon as it was light ſhe 


is banker 8, he 


her to leave his houſe at ſo early an hour, 
left ſhe ſhould be ſeen by the neighbours, 
and his character be thereby 2 
Strange infatuation! that they 

court the ſhadow who contemn the ſub- 
ſtance! Whence iy it, that one who ig 
ſteeped to the ears in vice, ſhould" be 
anxious to preſerve an appearance of 
virtue? It is not, I fear, as ſome mo- 


raliſts, more refined than juſt, have oh- 


ſerved, that the attra&ions of virtue are 
endued with the miraculous power of 
forcing an involuntary homage, even 
from the moſt abandoned votaries of 
vice: no! a knowledge of the human 
mind muſt inform us, that ſuch an 
anxiety proceeds from the moſt baſe and 
ſelfiſh motives of worldly intereſt. When 
a profligate aims at the preſereation of 
his fame, it -is not from any reſpe& 
which he bears to yirtue, but with an 
excluſive view to the promotion of for- 
tune or gratification of pleaſure. The 
native charms of virtue are'ſufficiently 
ſplendid to ſcorn the aid of a borrowed 
luſtre. The miſtaken zeal of a mo- 
raliſt is to morality what fanaticiſm is 
to religion; though it ſprings from the 
pureſt ſource, it too. often injures the 


cauſe which it meant to ſerve. | 
But, to proceed. Louiſa was compelled 


to ſtay till the morning was far advanced, 
when he permitted her todepart. He offer 
ed herabanke-noteof fifteen pounds, which 
ſhe indignantly refuſed; tl be artfully 


urged that, from a principle of falſe de- 


licacy, to involve her mother in real 
diſtreſs, would form but a had proof of 
filial affection. Shocked at the idea, ſhe 
took the note; telling him, at the fame 
time, that no other earthly confideration 
could induce her to accept the moſt tri- 
vial aſſiſtance from a man whom, ſhe 
could not but regard as a monſter of 
iniquity ; that, as it was, ſhe only re- 
ceived it as a loan to her mother, who 
would certainly not fail to repay it, with 
ſuch thanks as it merited. 

It is needleſs to obſerve, that before 
Mrs. Villars had finiſhed her relation, 
my 3 was faiſed to the higheſt 

itch. I entreated her, with impaſ- 
Foned earneſtneſs, to truſt the taſk of 
vengeance with me; affuring her, it 
ſhould- be as fully compleated as the 
ſituation of the culprit and the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe. would permit. 
thanked me for my zeal in the warmeſt 
terms which gratitude could diftate; but 

d Tt 2 expr 


* 


She 


—— 
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expreſſed that, by yield - conviction produce eloquence, my at 
iog to theimpulle of revenge, ow Bhs b. „ guments would not fail of erden for 
8 's reputation would be. ſacrificed to * believe me—I ſpeak feelingly—roo of- 
| ; ment. © Conſider, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, * ten have I incurred the — due a 
# that female fame is à jewel which, *- the indolent and the weak ; to tholk 
| © ace; tarniſhed, can never recover it's © who refuſe to ſuecour virtue, or to 
| 4 primitive luſtre, Totereſt will impoſe punich vice.“ aſe er 
* ſilence on the perpetrator of ſo villain. Convinced of the juftice of my ob- 
Jos an action: will it not, therefore, ſervations, Mrs. Villars. conſented to 
{| © be more grudent.to bear with a 1 leave the puniſhment of the offender to 
* © injury, — to incur a publi loſs, my diſcretion, contenting herſelf with 
; E in. the good opinion of a world more - earneſtly recommending me to be ci 
j « agt to be ſwayed by appearances than cumſpest and moderate. 
| - © canvinged by facts? —, Your argu Seeing the fifty pound note ſtill lying 
© ment, Madam, I replied, © is cer. on the table where I had left it, I pre- 
© tajnly ſpecious; and were you to pur- ſented it, and be her to make im- 
7 e dictates of worldly prudence, mediate uſe of it for the diſcharge of her 
your conduct would be ſanftioned by landlord's demand, left a farther delay 
| © examples innumerable, A woman might induce him to put his threats in | 
cannot, moſt certainly, be too ſedu- execution; but ſhe told me it was too 
6, lous ta guard her reputation from ſtain late for that vention, as her land- 
| © or reproach. But the hand of Wil. lord had ſeized her goods the precedin 
©} dem will ever draw the neceſſary line evening, under pretence that be h 
By s of diſcrimivation: vice demands con- heard was to move them inthe night 
| cealment, but virtue courts enquiry, and that, in fpite of her entreaties nd 
| Were the whole world acquainted affurances, he had left a man in the houſe, 
1 © with the tranſaction, be aſſured they alone with her, to keep poſſeſſion, who 
© only. would condemn whoſe applauſe had inſiſted on chuſing his hed; and his 
* would be cenſure. There are, more- choice fell on that in which ſhe always 
s over, certain duties which every indi- flept : this circumſtance, with the. i ; 
© vidual owes to the community, that of having a ſtrange man in the houſe, 
4 ſhould riſe ſuperior to all private con- whaſe looks and behaviour were not 
© ſiderations: of theſe I know none more adapted to excite confidence, and the 
© ſacred or peremptory than that which anxiety ſhe was under on her daughter's 
© commands us. to. bring a villain to account, had, induced her to fit up all 
© juſtice; and yet is there no one more night. I enquired who her landlord 
* negleted, This negle&t generally was; ſhe told me his name was Wil. | 
« ariſes either from indolence—which liams, and that ſhe underſtood he was a | 
4 ſhrinks from trouble, wholly regard- merchant of repute. The name ſtruck 
E leſs. of the importance of the object ta me as familiar to my ear: after a mi- 
be obtained by it or elſe from a au- nuteꝰs recollection, I remembered ta have 
c qaiſe honte; that ſpecies of falſe ſhame, ſeen him at my banker's a few months 
s which deters.a man from purſuing the before, where he came to receive a draft 
© ditjates of conſcious reftitude by the which had been fraudulently obtained by 
© fear of becoming a ſubje& of ridicule a ſet of ſharpers from a young man of 
s or contempt. The good opinion of property; payment had, — 
© the world is juſtly an object of conſi- n ſtopped. Mr. Williams bluſtered 
4 derable magnitude in the eſtimation of exceedingly when he found that the mo- 
virtue, but it muſt not be brought into ney was not forthcoming; but findin 
c competition with our religious or ſo- his high - ſounding threats treated with 
© cial duties: that man, ſurely, cannot the contempt they merited, he changed 
5. be eſtimable, who courts publick his tone; lamentmg, in terms of con- 
© eſteem at the expence. of publick juſ= ecern,_' that his name ſhould have ap- 
* tice... They who, from either of theſe peared in {6 * a buſineſs; pro- 
t. motives, deſiſt from the due diſcharge teſting that he had been groſsly impoſed 
c of their duty, are indiſputably culpa - on, and that he had received the draft in 
* ble; as their conduct tends to the pro- the fair way of trade. When he left 
t. motion of vice, and the encouragement the ſhop, my banker, in anſwer to my 


©: of yillaipy,, On this ſubject, could enquiries, informed me, that he had ori- 
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girally ſet. up in buſineſs, with a. few 
uſands which he bad obtained from 
a friend, who ſuch a confidenee 


in him, as to entruſt him with the great- 


eſt part of his fortune. This friendſhip - 


he gratefully repaid, by becoming a 
— t = leſs 2 
So infamous did his conduct appear to 
his creditars, that they not — 
to ſign his certiſicate, but arreſted him, 
2nd threw him into Newgate, fram 
ence he was unfortunately releaſed 
y an act of inſolvency. That he then 
re-entered into buſineſs ; and havings 
the ſucceeding winter, gained one of 
capital prizes in the Lottery, his credit 
1 at that time as 
much reſpected on Change as any mer- 
chant in the city. 


With this knowledge of Mr. Wil 


liams, his conduct to . Villars did 
not in the leaſt ſurprize me: but the 
complication. of diſtreſs which this un- 
fortunate wuman had experienced within 
the laſt four and twenty hours, affected 
me moſt ſenſibly. I adviſed her to pay 
her landlord immediately, that ſhe might 
be diſincumbered from the preſence of a 
wretch who, living on the diſtreſſes of 
his fellow- 2 5 — — be 
an object of diſguſt. Then, ing her 
to — the balm of a — the 
wounded mind of her unhappy child, I 
took my leave. But, as I was quitti 
the room, ſhe recollected the note whi 
her daughter had received in the morn- 
ing from the wretch who had diſhonour- 
ed her; and, taking it from her pocket, 
entreated me to return it; aſſuring me 
it had been her determination to ſend it 
back, even had not my aſſiſtance en- 
abled her to do it without inconvenience; 
as ſhe was reſolved to ſubmit to the moſt 
poignant miſery, rather than awe her 
relief to the author of her child's diſho- 
nour. I took. the note, with a promiſe 
to return it on the enſuing day, with dus 
thanks z and, once more exhorting hep 
to comfort and reſignation, took my 
leave. | 
Here, reader, let us pauſe. If in thy 
breaſt one ſpark of haneſt ſympathy re- 
ſide, thy refleQions on the events I have 
been relating will be congenial with my 
own. If thy _ — ws te- 
formation, may they aperate that change 
in thee which in me they effectually pro- 
duced, But, if thau art virtuous, un- 


depraved by cuſtom, uncorrupted by 


virtues! 

In the ſhort ſpace of four and 
hours, by a mixture of indolence and 
ſuſpicion, the firſt ariſing from unre- 
ſtramed indulgence, the laſt from an 
affected knowledge of the world, I bad 
deprived one fellow · creature of exilt- 
ence, and another of what is juſtly 
deemed dearer than exiſtence—of ho- 
nour. I had been too indolent to turn 
aſide for a moment to rebeve the pangs 
of penury and diſeaſe; but, too alive 
in the gratification of pleafure, I could. 
ſtop to inſult virtue, to aggravate di- 
ſtreſs: yet had I not in the leaſt deviated 
from thoſe paths of rectitude and honour 


% * 


reſcribed by the world as ſacred and 


infallible. I had forfeited no claim to 
worldly reſpect; nay, my conduct would 
ſooner have incurred approbation than 
cenſure, imitation than abhorrence. 
Such is the depravity of the age, ſuch 
the influence of faſhion, that Vice re- 
ceives the homage due to Virtue; while 
Ridicule, become the teſt of Wit, auns 
ber ſucceſsful ſhafts at Merit. 

Had I liftened to the voice of Con- 


ſcience, that ſure monitor given by the 


liberal hand of Nature to counterati the 
pernicious eſſects of evil communica- 
tions, I ſhould. not haveerred; I ſhould 


have rejected with ſcorn the (pecioug 


ſuggeſtions of pretended wiſdom. : de- 
ſpihing ſo pitiful a ſubterfuge, I ſhould 
have applied the ſuperfluous gifts of 
Fortune to the uſe for which they are 
deſigned by Reaſon, Juſtice, and Huma- 
nity—to the relief ot indigence, and the 
alleviation of misfortune. Such con- 
duct would have enſured the moſt 

ful applauſe, in the approhation of con- 
ſcious integrity; and fecured me from 
the keen ſenſations of remorſe, which 
now oppreſſed my mind with mexited 
anguiſh, ory; 

Having thus endeavoured to impreſs 
the moral which I meant to convey, and 
which was my _ inducement to the 

eſent narration, I might with propriety 
— the pen; but, Fo the gratification 
of the reader's curioſity, I ſhall proceed 
to a brief relation of the ſequel. - 

When L left Mrs. Villars,, as ſoon a0 
the agitation of my mind had ſuſſici 
ſubſided to admit of cook reflection, 
re ſalued on the beſt mode of inflifting 2 
puniſhment, in à {mall degree adequate 
to his crime, on the baſe deſpoiler of 

Louiſa's 


* 


Eovifa's honour. In purſuit of which, 


en the following day I repaired to his 


"pariſh, in order to make ſome previous 
enquiries reſpecting his general charac- 
ter and conduct. In my way to the 

houſe of a merchant, to whom I ad- 


dreſſed myſelf for that purpoſe, I paſſed 

by the church, at the door of which was 

aſſembled a concourſe of people 3 and 
1 


Hearing a general murmur of diſcontent, 


y 


Informed me that, the preceding even- 
ing, at the hour appointed by the rector, 
the corpſe of a poor man, who died in 


the pariſh, had been bropght thither for 


interment; but that, after waiting an 
| Hour and a half, no clergyman appear- 
Ing, they had been compelled to re- 
convey the corpſe to the place from 
whence they brought it: that, by the 
rector s ſpecial appointment, they had 
© again brought the corpſe for interment, 
and had then been waiting an hour for 
his arrivat, At this inſtant the reverend 


. hypocrite jt ee The branching 


curls, and other coxcomical appendages 
of his well · dreſſed head, proclaimed the 
cauſe of this faſhionable delay. Curi- 
oſity induced me to follow him into the 
church, whither he went to put on his 
' Farplice, The book was open. He had 
placed himſelf at the head of the ſolemn 
: , and was about to commence 
© the ſervice; but the clerk whiſpering 
ſomething in his ear, the book was in- 
ſtantly clofed, the forplice tripped off, 
and the worthy prieſt preparing to retire 
with indignant precipitation, when he 
was it by the people who attended 
the corpſe. Something like a ſcuffle en- 
fued. On enquiry, I found that the 
friends of the deceaſed, having been put 
to an additional expence by the extra- 
attendance of the undertaker and his 
men, in conſequence of the refor's fail. 
ure to obſerve his appointment the pre- 
ceding evening, had not ſufficient to pay 
the fees; and though but a few ſhillings 
were wanting, he reſolutely perſiſted in 
his refuſal to bury the corpſe. This 
intelligence raiſed my indignation too 
" high for reſtraint: I made my wa 
through the crowd, which, by this time, 
was conſiderably increaſed; and telling 
the widow of the deceaſed, who, in a 
poſture of humble ſupplication, was en- 
treating the obdurate prieſt to proceed, 
that I would diſcharge the fees, took 


NEW NovELitST'S MAGAZINE: 
. out my pocket-book, and thus addreſſed 


I ſtopped to enquire the cauſe, . They 


him, 1n a voice ſufficiently loud to be 
diſtinctly heard by the ſurrounding mul - 
titude, whoſe were now intently 
fixed on me As I am a ftranger to 


© you, Sir, my ſmple promiſe to-dif- 


* charge the fees may not be ſufficient : 
© therefore, take this note, (offering 
the note which I had received from Mrs. 
Villars:) that, I believe, will ſuffice 
© town? Here he interru 
an air of haughty ſuperciliouſneſs, to 


tell me that I muſt addreſs _— to his - 
0 


clerk; who now ſtepped forward. 
© Well, then, fince you, Sir,” ſpeaking 
to the clerk, are the re&or's treaſurer 
0 er I truſt, not the pander of 
© his guilty pleaſures—take this note 
* for fifteen pounds; and tell him, it is 
© the note which yeſterday he had the 


. © baſeneſs to offer to a yirtuous young 


© lady, for the villainous purpoſe of ſe. 
* duffion., Yes, good people, addreſ- 
fing myſelf to the crowd, your worthy 
* paſtor may well be rigid in the exac- 
© tion of fees which cuſtom, in deſpite 
© of reaſon and humanity, enables him 


to demand alike from the poor as the 


© rich, when the momentary gratifica- 
© tion of his ſenſual enjoyments is at- 
© tended with fach conſiderable ex- 
© pence.” And then gave the note to 
the clerk, and with it a few ſhillings for 


the payment of the fees; leaving the 


rector petrified with aftoniſhment, and 
compelled to begin the ſervice, as the 
only mode of ſilencing the clamours of 
his congregation. 


I next went to the merchant, to make 


my enquiries. From him I learnt; that 
Me. Jones. the rector, had been deſigu- 
ed by his parents for trade. With this 
view, he was bound apprentice to a me- 
chanick in the city, who failed · before 
he had ſerved his time: that, ſoon after, 
he had ſet up buſmeſs himſelf; but, from 
imprudence and miſmanagement, fol- 
lowed his maſter's example. He, how- 
ever, contrived to ſave ſomething from 
the wreck; with which he repaired to 
Oxford, and entered himſelf - a 'com- 
moner; where, though his ignorance 


expoſed him to the ridicule of his fellow 
ſtudents, he remained ſome time, but 
was, refuſed his degree. How he had 
obtained orders, he knew not ; but he 
knew that he had a living in Glouceſter- 
fhire, where he had ſo far inſinuated 

| himſelf 


ed me with 
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himſelf into the good graces of a gen- 
tleman's daughter in the neighbour- 
hood, as to prevail on her to accompany 
him to Scotland. With a ſmall fortune, 
which his wife poſſeſſed independent of 
her father, he. purchaſed a living in 
Herefordſhire; but the pleaſures of a 
country life having no charms fora man 
ho was without reſources in his own 
mind, he had lately exchanged his liv- 
ing for that he now poſſeſſed. His wife, 
diſguſted with his indifference, had, a 
few weeks before, left him, to live with 
her father. ' 
When he firſt came to London to 


take poſſeſſiowof his living, thinking it 


to add to his conſequence by a 

— he encloſed a draft to the bene- 
ent and philanthropick Society of 
Aberdeen; who, ever ready charitably 
to adminiſter to a man's wants without 
inveſtigating his merits, by return of 
poſt, ſent him a doctor's degree, drawn 
out in due form, Since-his refidence in 
the 
tive to his duty. A. few nights before, 
a neighbour's wife being at the point of 
death, the huſband had ſent for him, to 
by herz but he returned for an- 
— that he was juſt going out, having 
an indiſpenſable engagement, and could 
not poſſibly: wait on her till his return. 
This engagement proved to be an aſſem- 
bly. He concluded his account by tell- 


ing me, that he had vainly endeavoured 


to conciliate reſpe& by concealing pro- 


found ignorance under affected pompo- 


2 thank ed the merchant for his in- 
formation; and immediately waited on 
the biſhop of the dioceſe, to whom I re- 
ted the whole of Mr. Jones's conduct 
Loviſa, without a comment. 


expreſſed his: abhorregce of the deed; 


but wiſely refuſed to take any deciſſve 


ſtep for puniſhing it's author, till he had 


duly inveſtigated the matter. © Tf,” ſaid 


he, «there be'a man ſo deeply corrupt- 
© ed, as to reſiſt the tenets of a religion 


< whoſe doftrine it is his duty to ex- 


© plain and elucidate -a doctrine whoſe 


© energetick force mult ſtrike conviction 


pariſh; he had been groſsly inatten- 


The 
reverend prelate, with unaffected piety, 


Fd 


. 
* 


* to the plaineſt underſtanding, and 
© whoſe 'purity muſt command eſteem 
from the moſt hardened—he js a pro- 
8 p object of exemplary puniſhment. 
© If ſuch a man be- permitted to conti- 
nue the exerciſe of thoſe functions 
* which ſhould only be diſcharged by 
* the virtuous and pious, the Lend 


© cauſe of religion muſt indeed be in- 
© jured, as the prevalence of example is 


© ftrong : but the removal and puniſh- 
© ment of an unworthy miniſter muſt 
© have à contrary effect, by demon- 
* ftrating the vigilance and attention of 
© thoſe whom the laws have appointed 
© guardians of the Church. Could hu- 
© man perverſity be foreſeen, it's evil 
effects might be avoided; but it is im- 
8 — to read the heart of man. 
While hypocriſy can impoſe, iniqui 

may thrive z but, . 
* maſk muſt fall, the progreſs of guilty 
* ſucceſs be impeded, and puniſhment 
© incurred.” | 2 1 

I took my leave of the learned prelate, 
after giving him all the information in 
my power on the ſubjeft of my viſit; 
and, ſoon after, had the ſatisfad ion 
hearing that Mr. Jones was deprived of 
his living, and incapacitated from offi- 
ciating as a clergyman. 

My viſits to Mrs. Villars and her 
lovely daughter became frequent. To 
make them ſome trifling amends for paſt 
misfortunes, I reſolved to ſecure them 
from the future frowns of Fate, by” 
placing them in a ſtate of independent 
comforts and accordingly purchaſed an' 
adequate annuity, which I compelled 
them to accept. But I had the un- 
ſpeakable mortification to find all my 
endeavours to conſole Louiſa fruitleſs 
and vain: that exquiſite ſenſibility, / 
which had betrayed her to diſhonour, 
now acted as a flow-conſuming fire,” 
which dried the warm channels of her 
heart, withered the fair bloſſoms” of 
youth, and reduced her, hapleſs victim! 
to an untimely grave. . 

The painful thorn of Remorſe ſtill 
rankles in my boſom; nor has the leni- 
ent hand of Time been able to blunt 
it's keenneſs. 2 
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ruin preſſed on with 
— Father's ſtock was ſold, and young Davis 


a ft one in you 


tune declined apace. 
ing danger, and: 


” * 
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London. He received an education cal- 


culated to accompliſh him both for com- 


mercial and ' polite life: his genius was 
brillaat, — his diſpoſition tender. 
With theſe advantages he became the in- 
dulged favourite of his ts. His 
vices were liberal and ſplendid: the 
wore 2 plcafing form, and therefore ei- 
caped cenſure. In the morning of life, 
it was not conſidered how much 
would cloud the evening: happily for his 
parents, they died, unthinking of the 
dan which awaited their darling 
chil 1 ley left him = = Cnr 
or Aa teel fortune, which't | 

. bar Yi 

made 


he would improve by buſineſs; 
ius and education, while t 
im acquainted with the uſual arts, had 


given him à ſuperior reliſh for thoſe 
_ whichare pleaſing and elegant. He had 
never yet wanted money, and was inſen - 
fible of it's value: his fortune dazzled. 


his eyes, and bewildered his judgment; 
he thought it ſufficient to purchaſe for 


was beneath his talents, and Pleaſure, in 
every alluring form, invited him to her 
oourts—the Syren ſong led, and 

halty ſteps, . 


commenced a gentleman: he was ſuited 


dsc the character in every reſpect but the 
poſſeſſion of wealth. Thus qualified, he 
procured admiſſion to the beſt of come: 
pany. As he kept pace with theſe in 
manners, he was neceſſarily obliged to 

keep pace with them in expence. Like 
g ro gamed, and like them he be- 


came the prey of ſharpers ; his ignorance 


Vas their gain; his honeſty their ſecurity z 


and” his generoſity their abuſe. A. diſ- 
poſition tender and gentle as his was, 
urally was ſuſceptible of the charms 
beauty. The barlot whom man had 
betrayed from happineſs and peace, 
ſought an object of revenge, and found 
Davis. 
Thus attacked by impoſition on one 
fide, and by deceit on the other, his for- 
He ſaw impend- 


endeavoured to avoid it, 
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oe PROGRESS OF VICE, \ 

x UNG Davis was the ſon of a but in vain«. Prudence had quitted the 
. reputable tradeſman in the city of helm; the barque was left to the guidance 


ef Pleaſurez: and though u wreck was 
not immediate, it was inevitable, To 
avoid farther injury by play, Davis de- 
ſerted the gaming · table: to protest him 
ſelf from the ſnares of proſtituted beau- 
ty, he matried; the meaſure was wiſe, 


but it was ill- timed. The fatal die was 


2 He choſe a na to 
pleaſe $ fancy.- Generoſit - orbade 
every idea of intereſt; a — ſo 
od, would have 
inſured his happineſs;- but he had roved 
at large too long ; Variety had been 
courted, and ſoon regained the heart of 
her old admirer. Davis ſlrayed from the 
path of .connubial duty: he was cou- 


vineed of the juſtice of his condutz and 


he could not bear to receive the careſſes 
of a woman he was daily losding with 
injuries. Though no upbraidings fell 
from her tongue, millions were: ſug- 
geſted by his own conſcience, To avoid 
a leſſer, he ruſhed into a greater evil: 
he abandoned his wife, and ſought a 
wretched aſylum in the arms of thoſe 
who hardly could receive an additional 
wrong. 'The fmall remains of his for- 
tune uickly diſſipated. What was 
now to be done? That, at which his gen- 
tle heart revolted : he was to turn villain. 
He had been half ruined by the ſoul play 
of others; and now he muſt reſort to 


foul pla 

— fo: ſubſiſtence. | 
of a figure and : 
readity admitted into the fraternity of 
poo al gameſters. He bad fatally 
carnt- the principles of play, and was 
only to be inſti in it's vile arts; of 
theſe he ſoon became an maſter. 
His own loſſes gave 4 air of 
juſtice to the recovery of them by the 
ſame means as had orſioned their pri 
vation. For ſome time ſucceſs attended 


-this diſhoneſt plan; but pigeons at 


length did not fly every day, and ap- 
ces much be ſuſtained, A game - 

r is a gentleman, and the vites of a 
gentleman muſt be dignified with the 


appellation of Honourable; what means 
then that are honourable muſt a diſtreſſed 


reſort to? 
elf directly: a hig 


road points out 


yman is an ho- 
nourable character. This charaQer L 


Davis with horror aſſumed. - His w 

frame trembled when preparing the 
dreadful inſtruments of terror of 
death; but he flattered himſelf that they 
needed only to be prepared. Alas ! onte 


eplunged in guilt, we know not whither 
| Head us: corruptidn of morals in- 
2 3 commit inferior crimes, and 
0 ation us to trate 
— their — 5 hus it 

was with young Davis; when he went 

out, heſhuddered at the very thoughts of 
murder; 2 = 5, 3 in- 
3 guilt of it. i d 

to propery of his neighbour — 
kgs; lowed by the facrifice of his 

e. The gentleman he robbed reſiſted 
© his attack + to effectuate his purpoſe, and 
obtain a temporary ſafety, he therefore 

ſhot him, rifled his pockets, and eſ- 
-caped. He ſled for ſecrecy and ſecurity 


to the a ts of his Dalilah: here, 
while "remained, he was con- 
cealed; when it was expended, his faith- 
leſs gave information of bim for 
the ſake of a ſhare in the reward given 


as the price of his blood. He was ap- 
| ed, tried, convicted, and, as a 
murderer, ordered for y execution. 
Senſikle of the magnitude of his guilt, he 


murmured not at the dreadful ſentence. 


Death came as a kind. relief, though in 
a diſgr; form. The fun upbraided 
him with having deprived another of it's 


chearing influence, The bleſſing of life 


. to him a curſe, inaſmuch as 
he had baſely torn it from a fellow-crea- 
ture. With theſe awful refleQtions he 
r dreary cell: he had not been 
There pg, when the maſſy door opened, 
and ted to bis affrighted view his 
injured and deſerted wife—not come to 
cenſure and condemn, but to pity and 
to ſoothe his ſorrows. For a. while her 
3 reſiſted her preſence 
planted yew thorns in the boſon of her 
guilty and öcbed bpſbaod, but her for. 
veneſs plucked them out again, and 
healed his wounds. The dreadful mo- 
ment of their earthly ſeparation for ever 

_ armiyed—the laſt mutual embrace was 


2 tear butſt down the man- 
check, while. female ' fortitude ftrug- 


led io conceal the ſym athick pearl, that 
ty havereat edel bi for whom 
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it roſe. The gaoler, whoſe rude feel- 


ings were ſoftened by the ſcene, led the 


deauteous mourner from the priſon, and 
warned the captive of the approaching 
hour of, death. He aſcen the cart 
with reſolutiom tempersd by decency. 
In his way to the fatal tree, his crimes 
were forgotten, his itence admired, 
and his ſufferings pitied. When arrived 
at the tragick ſpot, he thus addreſſed the 
ſurrounding ſpetatory— _ . | 

* My friends and fellow mortals, 
© you here behold one moulded like- 
© yourſelves about to ſuffer an ignondj. 
© nious, though juſt death; one Who, 
a few years back, as little thought of 
© ſuch-an end as any who no look on 
him. He gloried ini e, but 
ſuſpetted not how ſoon it wauld force 


him into vice. He was a votary of 


© pleaſure, not thinking it would lead to 


pain. By nature he was formed houelt 


and humane; but by neceſſity, pro- 
© duced by folly, rendered cruel and un- 
* 

in a ſituation where he can have no in- 
c tereſt at heart but your on, take ſome 


© advice. Let diligence and ceconamy 
our s 


*<- be-your-riches. | Let virtue be 
© pleaſure. - Suppreſs not your $ 
they were given for your uſe; but ſub- 
© je& them to the controul of reaſon, 


and direct them to the purpoſes of 


© honour and juſtice. If beauty claims 
© your attention, marty early the vir- 
s =_ object of your ables; be- 
© lieve that none but a virtuous, woman 
© can make permanently - happy. 
Fear not ex 5 


© incurred by an extenſive family; Pro— 


© yidence bids you encounter ſuch dif- 
© ficulties: be leſs afraid of poverty than 
vice. Reſiſt the firſt attacks of diſſi - 
t pation. Let not ambition to appear 


above your ſphere in life diſtreſs ,you 


in circumſtances, leſt it pro 
as vie whit means for their i. 
© ment. Revere your God; be quſt and 
© kind- to men; avoid my crimes, and 
© thereby ſhun my fate. 
© die with credit; and thus inſure tem- 
he | bappineſs, and eternal bliſs.” 
| cart drew „ and Davis 
fled to the mercy of his Father. May 
his misfortunes preſerve the virtuous in 
the wiſdom of their ways, and draw the 


vicious from the paths of deſtuuctionl 
Vu /THE 


rom ſuch a character, placed 


ive honey; 


* 
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THE WHISKERS, - 


A MORAL ANECDOTE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


diers, whoſe company had heen 


. Caſhiered, was determined, fince Mars 
nad no more employment for him, to try 


if he could not procure a commiſſion in 


the corps of Venus; or, in other words, 


if he could not get a wife: and as he had 


no fortune of his own, he reaſoned, and 


reaſoned very rightly, it was quite ne- 


ceſſary his intended ſhould have enough 
for them both. The captain was one of 


* thoſe kind of heroes to whom the epithet 
of heQoring blade might readily be ap- 


8 . he was near ſix feet high, wore a 


ug ſword, and a fierce-cocked hat; 


add to which, he was allowed to have 


- 


bad the moſt martial pair of Whiſkers 


of by grenadierin the company to which 


be belonged. To curl theſe Whiſkers, 
to comb and twiſt them round his fore- 


formed the chief occupation and delight 
of his life. A man of thele accom- 


and rhodomontade, of which he had a 


finger, and to admire them in the glaſs, 


pliſhments, with the addition of bronze 


- faperfluity, ſtands, at all times, and in 


all countries, a good. chance with the 
ladies, as the experience of I know not 


 - how many thouſand years has confirmed, 


Accardingly, after a little diligent 


attention and artful enquiry, a young 


lady was found, exactly ſuch a one as 


ve may well ſuppoſe'a perſon with his 


-- tolerably handſome, not more than three · 
and-twenty, with a good fortune; and, 


views would be glad to find. She was 


what was the beſt part of the ſtory, 


chis fortune was entirely at her own diſ- 


poſal. 


never was the time, having firſt found 


- means to introduce himſelf as a ſuitor, 


was inceſſant in his endeavours to carry 


his cauſe. His tongue was eternally 


running in praiſe of her ſuper · ſuperla- 


tive, never · to- be · deſcribed charms; and 
in hyperbolical accounts of the flames, 


darts, and aeg by which his lungs, 


liver, and midriff, were burnt up, tranſ- 


fixed, and gnawn away, He that, in 


— — 


fool at a ſimile when com 


Our captain, who thought now or 


pe | Certain Swiſs captain of Grena · writing a ſong to his ſweetheart, deſcribed 


his heart to be without onedrop of gravy, 
like an over-done mutton-chop, was a 


do our 
hero 


One day, as he was ranting, kneeling, 
and beſeeching his goddeſs to ſend him 
of an errand to pluck the diamond from 


the noſe of the Great Mogul, and pre- 


ſent it to her divinityſhip, or ſuffer him 
to ſtep and ſteal the Empreſs of China's 
enchanted Slipper, or the Queen of She- 
ba's Cockatoo, as a ſmall teſtimony of 
what he would undertake to prove his 
love; ſhe, after a little heſitation, addreſſed 
him thus 8 

* The proteſtations which you daily 
* make, captain, as well as what you 
© ſay at preſent, convince me there is 
© nothing you would not do to oblige 
* me: I therefore do not find much dif- 


* ficulty in telling you I am willing to 


© be yours, if you will perform one 
6 _ which I ſhall requeit of you. 

© Tell me, immaculate angel,” cried 
our ſon of gunpowder; * tell me what 
* it is; though, before you ſpeak, be 
certain it is already done. Is it to find 
the Seal of Solomon ? to catch the 
Phoenix? or draw your chariot to 
church with Unicorns? What is the 
impoſſible act I will not undertake?” 
No, captain,” replied the fair-one, 
© I ſhall enjoin nothing impoſſible: the 
thing I deſire, you can do with the ut- 
* moſt eaſe; it will not coſt you five 
* minutes trouble. And yet, were it not 
* for your ſo poſitive aſſurances, from 
* what I have obſerved, I ſhould almoſt 
doubt of your compliance.” 

Ah, Madam?!” returned he, © wron 
not your ſlave thus; deem it.not poſ- 
© ſible, that he who eats happineſs, and 
* drinks immortal life from the light of 
* your eyes, can ever demur the thou- 
* ſandth part of a ſemi-ſecond to exe- 
cute your omnipotent beheſts; ſpeak ! 
© ſay! what, Empreſs of my parched 
b entrails, what muſt I perform? 
© Nay, for that matter, tis a mere 

. 9: "0 rifle; 


* 
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© triflez 2 to cut off your Whiſkers, 
captain; that's all. | 

Madam — (Be fo kind, reader, as 
to imagine the captain's utter aſtoniſli- 
ment) My Whiſkers !-—-Cut off my 
« Whiſkers !—-Excuſe me Cut off my 
- © Whiſkers Pardon me, Madam 
Any thing elſe—any thing that mind 
can, or cannot imagine, or tongue 
© deſcribe. Bid me fetch you Preſtor 
© John's Beard, a hair at a time, and 
it's done. But, for my Whiſkers, 
you muſt grant me a ſalvo there. 

And why ſo, good captain? Surely 
any gentleman who had but the tythe 
of the paſſion you expreſs, would not 
© ſtand upon ſuch a trifle ?* 

© A trifle, Madam — My Whiſkers a 
© trifle! No, Madam, no—My Whiſk- 
© ers are no trifle. Had I but a fingle 
© regiment of fellows whiſkered like me, 
© I myſelf would be the Grand Turk of, 
Conſtantinople.— My Whiſkers, Ma- 
« dam, is the laſt thing I ſhould have 
« {ſuppoſed you would kave wiſhed me 
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to ſacrifice. There is not a woman, 


widow, that does not admire my 
Whitkers K | 


May be ſo, Sir; but if you marry. 


me, you muſt cut them off.” 


And ĩs there no other way? Muſt I 
© never hope to be happy with you un- 


leſs I part with my Whiſkers ?” 


Never. 0 


Why, then, Madam, farewel: 1 
would not part with à ſingle hair of 


my Whiſkers if Catharine the Cza- 


ſo good-morning to you. ; 
Had all young ladies, in like circum- 


ſtances, equal penetration, they might. 
erally rid themſelves, with equal eaſe, 


of the intereſted and unprincipled cox 


combs by whom they are peſtered: they 


all have their Whiſkers; and ſeek for 


fortunes, that they may be able to cul - 


tivate, not cut them off, 


THE 
ORIGIN or CUNNING. 
p | | AN ALLEGORY., 


OON after the expiration of that 
golden age, in which tual and 
ſpontaneous plenty precluded all temp- 
tation to violence ad fraud, Apollo, the 
od of wiſdom, of eloquence and mu- 
fk, became enamoured of one of the 
nymphs who graced the train of Diana. 
The nymph, whoſe name Time has not 
preſerved with her ſtory, was at firſt in- 
flexible; but the ſuit which her chaſtity 
refuſed, her vanity ſtill continued to per- 
mit: and thus, though wiſdom, elo- 
quence, and muſick, were ineffeQual, 
yet perſeverance prevailed. The pride 
of virtue was imperceptibly ſoftened ; 
and the ſenſe of guiſt had been fo often 
loſt in the anticipation of ans that it 
did not always return: ta this delight 
there remained no obſtacle but the — 
of ſhame; and the fear of ſname, as de- 
ſire perpetually increaſed, was at laſt 
ſurmounted. 

Apollo perceived and put ſued his ad- 
vantage; and the nymph ſilently con- 
ſented to an aſſignation: the place was 
à grotto far ſequeſtered from the path 
of the traveller, and the time was mid - 


When Nature no longer laviſhed her 


bounty upon idleneſs, and the fruits of 


the earth were beſtowed only upon la- 


bour; when the harveſt and the — 


ceaſed to be common, and the bounds' 


of property were ſet up; many vices, 
under & forms, became inhabi- 
tants of the earth, and aſſociated with 
mankind, -Of ſome the external ap- 
pearance was pleaſing, and their a 
ties were not immediately diſcovered, 
Among thele vices was Envy: Envy, 
indeed, was never lovely; but the was 
then young, nor was the malignity of 
her mind yet expreſſed in her perſon, 

As Apollo was enamoured of the 
nymph, Envy was enamoured of Apol- 
lo: ſhe watched his deſcent, therefore, 
with all the impatience of deſire; and 
though ſhe knew her own paſſion to be 
hopeleſs, yet the diſcovery of his ad- 
dreſſes to another diſtracted her with jea - 


louſy: ſhe was always buſied to procure - 


intelligence which could only increaſe 
her torment ; and was perpetually con- 
templating the happinefs which ſhe de- 
ſpaired to enjoy. ; . 
It ned that the aſſignation of the 
Rei Vs lovers 


married or ſingle, maid, wife, ot 


rina, Empreſs of all the Ruſſias, would 
make me King of the Calmucks; and 
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ted to Envy. This inte 
rouzed her to a yet keener ſenſi 


neſs of a rival, was the firſt object 
wiſhz and the next moment ſhe con- 


es; a thouſand projects 
— examined, and re- 
her mind was more r 
tated, in ion as the time drew 
more —— after all the toil of 


thinking bad ended in deſpair, an expe- 


cent ſuddenly ftarted into her mind, 
which ſhe perceived-at once to be ſimple 
and eaſy; the wondered how it had been 
before overlooked, and reſolved imme- 


ciarely t it in execution. 
it ns chin one hour of midnight, 
when the nymph took her way to the 


grotto. She was dow pale with re- 


mbrſe, and now fluſhed with ſhame; ſhe 
heſitated; her boſom again beat with an- 


ticipated delight; ſhe trembled, and 


went forward. Envy perceived her at a 
diſtance, and caſt round her a thick 
cloud, which ſcarce the beams of Phce- 
bus himſelf could have diffipated. The 
nymph looked round for the grotto, but 
ſuddenly perceived herſelf to be inyolved 
in impenetrable darkneſs; ſhe could diſ- 
cover neither the ſky above her, nor the 
und on which ſhe ſtood: ſhe ſtopt 
| 14 terrified and aſtoniſhed; defire was 
chilled in her veins, and ſhe ſhuddered 

at the temerity of her conduct. | 
In this dreadful moment ſhe had no 
hope of delivgrance, but from the power 
whoſe laws the had been about to vio- 
latez und ſhe, therefore, addreſſed this 
yer to Dima—* er of ir- 

3 


5 my mind had renounced thy influence, 


© haſt yet by this omen preſerved me 


© from corporal diſhonour! O guide 
me in ſafety through the terrors of 
< this guilty night! t me once more 
de permitted to purſue the chace at thy 
© fide; and to mingle with the happy 
6 bs, whom Chearfulneſs, * 
daughter of Innocence, aſſembles at 
s thy bower!' As ſhe uttered this 
yer, ſhe haſtily turned about; and 

he moment the made an effort to 

back, her prayer waß granted; t 
gloom that ſurrounded her was difſi- 
patedz and the again perceived the mild 
radiance of her queen tremble upon the 


ſoliage of the trees, and chequer the 


and by 


ality of miſery: to intercept the 4 


though 
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path before her with a filver hi 


t. She 
now ſprang forward, im by that 
joy which her deliverance had inipired: 
boy _ was no longer reſtrained by the 
tunidity of guiltz the ſolitary way was 
I in a moment; and her defire to 
return had been ſo it, that ſhe could 
ſcarcely believe it to be accompliſhed. 
2 the __ Envy had gs 
t o, and was ex n Apol ; 
P _ hin approach ale tumult 

| paſhons, in which pain was predo 
minant; and ſhe ASCE oro in ſilence 
and confuſion, which otherwiſe ſhe would 
* — 1 it difficult to feign. 

When the moment tranſport, 
which ſhe had thus — was at an 
end, ſhe perceived that it had been too 
dearly purchaſed with ſafety: ſhe re- 
flected upon her ſituation with terror; 
and wiſhed, too late, that. the nymph, 
whoſe pleaſure ſhe had in ercepted, had 
received it in her ſtead, as it would have 
been more than counterbalanced by a 
ſmall proportion of her pain: her pain 
was not, however, produced by regret- 
ting the loſs of innocence, but by anti- 
cipating the puniſhment of guilt. 

vollo, who knew not how wretched 
and malignant a being he had claſped to 
his boſom, whiſpered a thouſand tender 
ſentiments, urged her to reply. 
Envy was ſtill flentz but knowing that 
ſhe could not in theſe circumſtances 
continue long undetected, ſhe ſuddenly 
collected all her forces, and ſprung from 


bim, hoping to haye eſcaped unknown 


in the darkneſs of the night ; but juſt as 
ſhe reached the entrance of, the grotto, 
he again caught her in his arms. Envy 


ſhrieked in the anguiſh of deſpair; and 


the god himſelf ftarted back with aſto- 
niſhment: he would not, however, quit 
his oy of the A ang and Diana, that 
might not loſe an opportunity to pu- 
wry incontinence, —— e. 
upon t e. co - 

vere L b turn 
from her with abhorrence. After a mo- 
ment's recollection, look i again ſternly 
upon her—* Loathed — teſted as 
© thou art,” ſaid he, I cannot deſtroy 
* thee, for thou art immortal as the fe- 
© licity of Heaven; and I wiſh not to 
: Kr thee, for immortality is thy 
curſe. But may my arms again em» 
* brace thee and may thy boſom be 
again to mine, if thy power 
« thus to prophane the delights of love 
1 end not this moment for cer; bence- 


» 
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« forth thy face ſhall be deformed with 


« the charaReriſticks of want and age, 


« and ſnakes, inſtead of hair, ſhall 

« the covering of thy head; thy breaſts 
4 ſhall be. len to thy waiſt, and 
« thy ſkin ſhall be ſuffuſed with 1 
Wulle he was yet fpeaking, the freſn - 
neſs of youth from- her. cheeks; 
her eyes ſunk inward ; her trefſes, that 
flowed in looſe ringlets upon her ſhoul- 
ders, were ſuddenſy contrafted ; and 
wreathing themſelves in various contor- 
tions, a of ſerpents hiſſed round 
her head; her fleſh became flaccid, her 
{kin appeared fhrivelled and yellow, and 
her whole form _ at once ma- 
lignity and wretchedneſs, 

Thus changed, ſhe fled from the pre- 
ſence of Apollo : but ſhe carried with 
her not a memorial of her crime 
only, but of that pleaſure which her 
punithment had rendered it impoſſible 


to repeat, A child, which ſhe regarded 
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as at once her glory and her ſhame, was 
at length horn; and afterwards known 
among mankind by the name of Cun- 
nin 


g- 

In Cunning, the qualities bath of the 
father and the mother, as far as they 
are compatible, are united. As the 
progeny of Envy, he regards whatever 
is amiable and good with malignityz 
the end that he propoſes, therefore, is 
always the gratification of vice: but he 
—_— - 2 of mer eng-, wiſdom, 

t tly purſues that end 
the molt efte&tu Lr * 

All, therefore, whom Wiſdom would 
diſdain to counſel, apply to Cunning. 
But of the votaries to Cunning, even 
thoſe who ſucceed are diſappointed: 
they do, indeed, frequently obtain the 
immediate object of their wiſh; but they 
are ſtill reſtleſs and unſatisfied ; as the 
ſtateſman, after he has gratified his am- 
bition, ſtill ſighs in vain for felicity. 


SAMUEL and SALLY. 


BY THE REVEREND MR, MOIR. 


T is none of the leait inconveniences 
of being born and bred in a civilized 
ſociety, that laws and inſtitutions of all 


kinds are at beſt but the impoſitions of 


the rich on the poor; and it is not un- 
natural for the former to adopt every 
meaſure they can deviſe to ſeeure the ad- 
vantage which craft or rapacity gives 
them over the latter. 

This being the great origin of all le- 
giſlation, it is obvious —_— that every 
other conſideration muſt yield to the pre- 
ſervation of , and all thoſe in- 


vidious diſtinctions which an unequal . 


diſtribution of it fo uniformly and un- 
avoidably occaſions. And who knows 
not, that the various effects which al- 
ways have reſulted, and do inceſſantly 
reſult, from the arbitrary and fanciful 
— 1 of wealth, are equally num - 
_ and — * 3 
is the late marriage-a&, 

than rene was a more bare- 
faced and impious encroachment on the 
rights of humanity. This puts it in the 
power of of fortune only to ob- 
tain —_ , 3 — — — — 
2s much legal proſtitution as eaſe, 
Tun narggwn, . compreflcs, or bars, all 


the genial ebullitions of the heart, by 
confining them to certain modes or eti- 
uette, which, in human life, only mark 

e various, complicated, and capricious 
ſtages of pride. 

The faſhionable world have a right to 
indulge themſelves in all thoſe luxuries 
which fortune puts in their power; eſpe- 
cially fince the maxim has been generally 
and publickly adopted, thatthey are nut 
accountable for any thing they do to 
Earth or Heaven. The great miſchief 
is, their inferiors and dependents are 
always moſt dextrous and expert in imi- 
tating their worſt qualities. Thus the 
peaſant, who has piltered or faved a little 
money, is as jealous and tenacious of 
the paternal prerogative as his maſter, 
and generally not leſs difficult to ſe; 
and daily experience affords too ſtrong, 
too common, too convincing, a proot, 
that every man is a tyrant in proportion 
to his power. 

All the habits and modes of ſocial life, 
inſtead of checking, only cheriſh and in- 


dulge this miſchievous ſity. How 
often has a — 79 au- 
thority made fathers ſavages, and mo- 
thers ! And what 


has ſo effec-- 


| 
1 
| 
h 
: 
ö 


tually contributed to baniſh matrimony 
from this ill-fated country, and ſtopped 


2 the genial progreſs of population? 


Farmers and others grow proud as 
they acquire property; dread nothing ſo 
much as the penury they may but juſt 
have eſcaped; and bring up their daugh- 
ters, not for men of induſtry, but of 
fortune. Yet the latter rarely look fo 


low, and every offer from the former is 


rejected with contempt: fo that no won- 
der England abounds only in charaQters 
who, without doing any real ſervice to 
themſelves or poſterity, are a 
nuiſance to all around them. 

This, in fact, is one of our greateſt 
nitiona} calamities. Loſs of territory is 


- nothing to the loſs of people. An em- 


pire without inhabitants is but the dream 
of a beggar, or the whim of a lunatick. 
People are the ſtrength or ſinews of ſo- 
vereignty. Whatever leſſens their influ - 
ence, or thins their numbers, affects the 
very vitals of the ſtate or community; 
and every impediment to matrimony, 
which ariſes from law or faſhion, muſt 
be attended with this conſequence, 

But the caprice of thoſe chiefly con- 
cerned in the diſpoſal of youth, in too 
many inſtances, alſo ruins for ever the 
comfort and well-being of individuals. 

Let me here * the ſtory of 
Samuel and Sally, which has already 
_ their fame, and immortalized 
their loves: it may teach. the world at 
large the infinite hazard of indulging 
their favourite paſſions to exceſs; it may 
check the arbitrary diſpoſitions of pa- 
rents in preſcribing to the affections of 
their children; it may convince the giddy 
votaries of gaicty and parade, that na- 
ture, though ſtifled among them, in 
ſcenes of leſs affectation and refinement, 
ſtill maintains her primary empire in 
the heart of man. 


« Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys, and deftiny obſcure; 
Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile 
The ſhort and fimple annals of the poor. 


Samuel was eſteemed, among all kis 
ruſtick acquaintance, more than ordi- 
parily clever. He was ſober, induſtrious, 
and good-natured; a favourite with the 
fair, and not diſliked by thoſe of his 
own ſex. He had a couſin, who, in her 


way, was alſo a ſmart laſs, and whoſe- 


deſtiny it was to make a thorough cons 
quelt of Samuel, 
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In ordet the better to ſuit the circum. | 
ſtances of both, he kept her company, 
or rather was in courtſhip” of her; foe 
years. Sally preferred him to all the 
other clowniſh Tuitors whom her charms 


attrafted in cluſters, like vermin on a 
honeyſuckle. 5 tes 
But her father, who was alſo his 
uncle, had an implacable and unac- 
countable averfion to his nephew. This 
was the great and only obſtacle that had 
hitherto and fo long delayed their happi- 
neſs. Samuel grew extremely 7 
under the reſtraint it occaſioned: he 
therefore took the firſt opportunity that 
offered of repreſenting matters to the 
old man, in a manner ſo very ſerious 
and preſſing, that he was affronted, 
turned the lover out of doors, and con- 
fined his daughter to her chamber, 


This cruel treatment affected both of 


them very deeply; but, for the preſent, 


there was no remedy. The energy and 
operation of an attachment thus mutual - 


and ſincere are incredible, even on the 
moſt uncultivated minds. It may well 
be ſuppoſed, at leaſt, that Samuel could 
not long brook a praſcription ſo unrea- 
ſonably tedious and ſevere. 


; en when, arming himſelf with ſpi 
an 


fortitude, he boldly fallied forth fo 


The truth is, a few days only 4 


the relief of his fair miſtreſs; and, in the \ 


true = of an enamoured hero, deter- 
mined either to effect her liberty or periſh 
in the attempt. 
When he came to his uncle's, he 
an interview with Sally, and 
inſiſted on ſeeing her; but her father was 
inexorable, — peremptorily negati ved 
all his deſires. His paſſion, by this time, 
would admit of no denial; and what the 
uncle refuſed he then preſumed to com- 
mand. It was now a point of honour 
as well as love, and nothing could per- 
ſuade him to recede. 
Ruſhing furicully up ftairs, he endea- 


. voured to force her chamber-door. This 


tly exaſperated the uncle; who that 
mſtant ſent ſome ſoldiers, who acciden- 
tally lodged in the houſe, to force him 
away: by theſe inhuman wretches the 
bleeding lover was dragged from the 
arms of his ſcreaming miſtreſs by the 
hair of the head, thruſt out headlong, 
and had the door violently ſhut in his 


face. | 

All this was much too affliting and 
ſevere for the harmleſs, well-meanipg 
fellow, to ſupport; eſpecially as it ſub- 


— 
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SAMUEL AND SALLY. 
| Jefted bim to the brutal drolleries of all 


his unpoliſhed companions and neigh- 
bours. His own connections witneſſed 
' with concern the peculiar and laſting de- 
jection which ſettled on his ſpirits, but 
could not remove it. No longer ableto 
ſurmount the unuſual weight of ſorrow 
that oppreſſed him, he coolly gave way 
to the deepeſt deſpair; and, with the 
greateſt deliberation, went, when leaſt 
expected, into an adjacent held, and ſhot 
© himſelf through the head. 
The coroner ſat on his body, and 
brought in the verdict lunacy. He was 
buried amidſt the cries and lamentations 
+ of a multitude of ſpectators, who flocked 
from all quarters to witneſs his funeral, 
Theſe are the doggerels that mark 
his homely tombſtone : 


Here honeſt Samuel is interr'd, 

Who death to life, for love, preferr'd ! 
Who would not round his bleeding urn, 
And o'er his fate untimely mourn, 
Who ſcorn'd to live from her apart, 

To whom he pledg'd his faithful heart ? 
How few, who boaſt a noble birth 
And milder ftars, can boaſt ſuch worth! 


This very affecting narrative ſoon 
reached theears of the diſconſolate Sally, 
| whoſe ſad foreboding heart had already 
anticipated the whole. The ſympathe- 
tick reader, whoſe mind is not yet pe- 
trified by maxims of modern gallantry, 
will much eaſier conceive than can be 
deſcribed the dreadful ſtate of her mind, 
on finding all ſhe ſuſpected fo awfully 


_ "oo 
verified. It was not in the power of 
medicine or company, or any.other poſ- 
ſible expedient, to moderate ber grief, 
or dilipate the gloom that ſettled on her 
ſpirits. The poor unbappy creature, 
young as ſhe was, loſt inſtantaneouſly 
all reliſh for life, and ſunk at once into 
a ſtate of the moſt affecting inſenſibility. 
She was never after ſeen to ſmile; her 
days were ſpent in filence, and without 
motion; her nights in wailing, and with- 
out reit. 

One morning, as the family roſe to 


their wonted toil, the penſive Sally was 
miſſing. : 

6 my ſought her on the cuſtom'd 

I 

Along the heath, and near her favourite treez 
Nor down the lake, nor yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was the.” 
But juſt by the church-yard, where the 
aſhes of Samuel were depoſited, there 
was a large pond, in which the was ſoon 


after found. Her hard- hearted. father 


then had her put in the ſame grave with 


- 


his ill-fated nephew; and there the old 
frantick wretch is often ſeen bewailing, 


when much too late, his barbarous ob- 
ſtinacy. : 


6 * ſhall the yew her Table branches 
pread, 8 * 4 

And mournful cypreſs rear her fringed head; 

From thence wild thyme and myrtle ſend 
perf ume, f 

And laurels, ever green, o'erſhade, their 
tomb." | 


THE 
HISTORY OF MISS WILLIAMS. 


FOUNDED ON FACT, 


OME ago, buſineſs callin 
8 me to 3 took a lodging — 
Mr. Maſon's, a reputable tradeſman, 
near Charing Croſs, In this houſe I 
occupied the middle apartment, and fre- 
quently heard the not unpleaſing ſound 
of a light female footſtep on the floor 
above me, and on the ſtair-caſe. Good 
manners forbade my opening my cham- 
ber-door, to indulge my curioſity with a 
fight of my fellow-lodger ; but chance 
ſoon gratified my wiſh, by my acci- 
dentally coming in at the ſtreet-door as 
ſhe was ſtepping out. There was ſome- 
thing uncommonly in 


tereſting in the ap- 


pearance of this young perſon, excluſive 
of either youth or beauty, though ſhe 
poſſeſſed them both, not being above 
eighteen years old, and very handſome. 
It | pagan from a look of diffidence, 
and an unfaſhioned air, which denoted 
her to be x” in the arts or habits 
of the world. : 


She 2 along; and I entered 
landlady's parlour, impelled by an ea 

deſire to know ſomething more of the 
fair viſion which had glided by me, 
Mrs. Maſon readily informed me of all 
ſhe knew relative to this young woman, 
whoſe name, ſhe faid, was Williams; 


- 


— 


* 
. 


ever be prevai 


{Ubodt this Fair 57 
hopes df being able to 1 8. 
ny, and — — to baniſh — m 
rely out of my mind; when, one even- 
ing, 3 at the door, and the 
entrance of a 


mat the had been recoinntendi®/to ir 


ty a perfon whiom the bad formerly N 
Fe and who hall kepta lirtle ſchool 
x 


Tram, in Sdffex ; that The had 


Toilged and boarded with her about four 
months, paying regularly for her-enter- 


taminerit at the end of the week; that 
e never went out but to church, which 


The daily frequented, or to take a walk 


in the Park ; that no creature had come 
to viſit her, nor had even a letter been 
directed to her ſince ſhe had been under 


ber roof; that The was of a, grave, but 
mot a melancholy caſt, worked well at 


Her needle, ſeemed fond of reading, and 
ung fveetly in her own cham - 

ber, — thought no one could hear 
ther; that ſhe oft lined accompan 

ing her cothe pi dier gartiens, nor could 
ed to fit 'five minutes at a 
ume in the hop; that The ſometimes 
"mentioned ber having a friend in the 


cou — -withedto'ſe, - 


but dic — expect that pleaſure ſoon. 

From this ateount I Found it impoſſi- 
'ble to form "any reaſonabbe 

«with regard to the real fituation of the 
woman. Her forlorn and friend - 
might induce a belief of her be- 
— thoſe uuhappy females v 
have been ſeduced . the 'fottering 


arms of parental affection, te- 


*chaded from the world, to 4gratify the 
ſuſpicĩous temper of her betrayer; who, 


"conſcious of his deſigr to abandon her, 


might naturally ſuſpect her fidelit 5 
him. But, in ſuch a caſe, the 

from her friends would be a ſource of 
forrow; and Miſs Williams was not 
ſad: her confinement, too, was volun- 
tary z and her conſta ndance on the 
ſervice of the church, Ipoke a mind de- 
void of guilt, or it's attendant ame. 
If ſhe were privately married, her huſ- 
band would either write, or come to her, 


und ſhe old neceſſarily bewall his ab- 

ſence; aud if mne was, hac ine 

to be, a virtuous fingle' woman, 1t'was 

*almoſt impaſfi 

vuntonnected with the whole world, as 

ap have one friend or correſporident - 
t 


ble mne ſnotild be ſo totally 


In ſhort, after vainly puziling gr pal 


n in a ſedan-chair, 
eee for "Miſs Wullams, re- 


new werter sede. 


ng who fle out of her 
laur, and lighted, b a gentleman 225 
of my on o her y 
apamment: then putting out her 
candle, and. b W ſte ung. into a eter 
banks hams's.roong, ſhe 
| f down to liiten.to the conver- 


In. abont three quarters of an — | 
was (urprized.and ſhocked. at 
-fudden_nwile, like that of. a heavy wei . 
tumbling on the » Which was in- 
ſtantly followed b and pie 
ſhriek, and almo = . 
hy Mrs. Maſon from her .concealment, 
h ſhe now quitted, | calling out for 
help for the dead .On.this 
alarm, I flew up ſtairs, and found the 


inmate's 


diſconſolare Mis Williams — on 


und, with a glnftly afpet, 
— ps endeavouring to Fs ri es Wil 
bid whoſe weight ſetmed too :ponde- 
1 for m—_—_ 1 Sided ber with 
8. Maſon. co to 
— — we with forge Ane 
laĩd _ corpſe, for ſuch. it mow waz, on 


4 


M 
for vs Ao — — . in a 
nutes. ing this 5 "the un- 
happy SE thewed —_ ſymptom of the 
— — eyes on the 
— lay bak before her, and ex- 
"Claimed Oh, he is ! my father, 
friend, and benefaftor !* Atthe ſums 
time, drops, chafing, ſprinkling of wa- 
ter, and every other means, were uſed to 
call back the parting ſpirit which had 
ſo lately left it's Jong-accuſtomed man- 
fien. But when the fi had vainly 
__ 5 make the ſtagnated blood flow 
the 9g vein, and ſteadily 

—_— at life was fled, di 

ſeized on the now wretched. aid: he 
tore her hair, beat her breaſt, and hardly 
was -witheld from doing violence to 
herſelf. At length, overcome by the 
tog ſtrong exertion . of: her paſſions, the 
fainted quite away z from whence ſhe 
was recovered to a-ſtate of lapgyid ſtu- 
pefactien, and ſeemed inſenſible to all 
around her. In this 4 ſitua · 
tion ſhe was con 1 _ 
ment; where 1 left ith 

ſon, and returned up ſtairs to have 4 


conſultation with the man of the honſe 


and the ſutgean, to determine in what 
manner tg proceed ane 


vccifion, 


mi- 


My 


A os ad aA at 1 


err Vw AT mu, wat 


n 
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' My landlord had already ſearched the 
kets of the deceaſed, but found nei- 
ther letter, or addreſs of any kind, that 
could indicate who he was. In his 
cket-book there were Bank of Eng- 
d bills to the amount of two hundred 
unds, one half of which were in- 
Jorted, in a very particular hand- writing, 
Mary Williams.“ | 
We all remained totally at a loſs in 
what manner to proceed; when my lard- 
lord, who was extremely anxious for the 


credit of his houſe, and of courſe unwil- 
ling that a coroner's inqueſt ſhould be held 


there, obſerved, that his wife muſt know 
more of the matter than we, as ſhe had 
been liſtening to all the diſcourſe that 

aſſed between the deceaſed and Mifs 
Williams, previous to his death. Mrs. 
Maſon was accordingly ſummoned from 
her attendance on the afflicted fair-one, 


and queſtioned with regard to what ſhe 


had diſcovered in her auditory; but all 
our enquiries were fruitleſs : - the ſaid 
Miſs Williams only called him * Sir,” 
and addreſſed him with the reſpectful 
manners of an affectionate daughter; 
while be ſeemed to treat her with the fa- 
miliar tenderneſs of a fond and long - 
abſent father. | | 

As my landlady's information did not 
ſuggeſt the ſmalleſt rule for our conduct 
in this preſent difficult eriſis, her huſ- 
band inſiſted on her endeavouring to 
perſuade Miſs Williams to acquaint her 
with the name and abode af the deceaſed, 
that he might be — home that 
night, and fave them any farther trouble: 
but, after all her moſ earneſt enquiries, 
ſhe received no reply from the almoſt 
petrified Miſs Williams, but—* Alas! 
I know not. 

I confeſs I was ſtartled at ſuch an an- 
ſwer, and began to fear her reaſon was 
diſordered by the ſhock her ſenſibility 
muſt have received from the ſudden death 
of one whom I conſidered as her parent 
or guardian. I therefore adviſed her be- 
ing immediately let blood, and ſuffered 
to give full vent to her ſorrows, without 
being interrupted or importuned, for the 
preſent, by any farther queſtions. With 
much difficulty I obtained a promiſe of 
profound filence from Mrs. Maſon ; 
and, leaving the fair mourner in poſſef- 
ſion of my apartment, took a bed at the 
Hummums. 

On my return home in the morning, 
I found the ſearchers had entered Mz . 
Maſen's houſe; and a very riotous mob 

vor. II. 
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was ga hered roundd it, who threatened 


to pull it down, if they were not ſuffered | | 


to ſee the corpſe of the man whom they 
ſaid he had murdered. When I 
made through the crowd, I found 
Mr. and Mrs. Maſon in the utmoſt dif. 
treſs, not knowing how to at; as Mifs 
Williams, though to all appearance in 
her perfect ſenſes, perſiſted till in de- 
nying that ſhe had any knowledge of the 
name, family, profeſſion, or abode, of her 
deceaſed friend ; ſaying only, that he had 
been her benefaQtor from her earlieſt 
years, and that ſhe had no other friend 
but him. : 
I then took upon me to perſuade her 
to be ſo far communicative, with 
to her departed friend, as might relieve 
the people of the houſe from the irk- 
ſomeneſs of their ſituation, and to relate 
by what chance ſhe became acquainted 
with her benefactor. I framed my ad- 
dreſs towards the —— maid with all 
the ſoftneſs and gentleneſs I could poſ- 
fibly aſſume: ſhe heard me patiently, 
and even ſeemed to ſuppreſs ber ſigha, 
and ſtop her flowing tears, to liſten to 
my ſpeech; and, when I had ceaſed 
ſpeaking, ſhe roſe, and with a look of 
the moſt perfect innocence, and all the 
firmnels which attends on truth, replied 
to my queſtion in the following words 
* Thedeepeſt trace that remains uport 
my memory, with regard to my ex- 
iſtence, is, that I was placed, when a 
child, in a wretched houſe at 
Guildford, under the care of a pariſh- 
nurſe, who treated me moſt inhu- 
manly. I had one day given ſome of 
my breakfaſt to a little kitten that 
cried for hunger; which ſo enra 
this brutal woman, that ſhe fell upon 
and beat me moſt unmercifully. 
© It happened that, at that moment, 
my ever dear benefactor paſſing by, 
and hearing my ſhrieks, humanely 
ſtepped in, and reſcued me from the 
hands of my tyrant. He had juſtice 
enough to enquire into the cauſe of 
her ſeverity ; and, on being informed 
of it, became more intereſted in my 
favour. He ſet me on one of his knees, 
* and placed the kitten on the other; 
© and, when I ſtroked it, and ſobbed 
© out——*Ah, poor puſſy! he caught me 
in his arms, and ſeemed delighted with 
©. the tenderneſs of my expreſſion to the 
© innocent cauſe of my ſufferings, He 
© pave the nurſe a proper reproof, and 
5 bade her take care of the child and 
— X x © the 
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dhe cat, and he would call to ſee them 


- © again in a few days. 


When he left me, I thought my 

little heart flew after him; and his 
idea was never abſent from my mind. 
I could not then be above four years 


old; and yet, I think, if I had never 
' © ſeen him more, I never ſhould have 


© forgot him. His was the firſt voice 
that had ever ſoothed my infant ear 
'© with the ſoft ſounds of fondneſs, In 
about ten days he returned, and 
brought an order to the nurſe to de- 
* liver me to him, which ſhe moſt un- 
© willingly obeyed; but poſitively re- 
+ fuſed to let me take the half · ſtarved 
*-kigen with me, unleſs he would pay 
© her a guinea for it: he complied wit 
her exorbitant demand; and ſo ren- 
© dered two little animals happy. 
From this ſcene of miſery I was con- 
© veyed to a very decent houſe at Hor- 
© ſham, and treated with the utmoſt 
© kindneſs by the uu to whoſe care I 
« was entruſted. I remained three years 
in this ſituation ; during which time I 
faw my benefactor but thrice. At the 
expiration of that time, I was removed 
to a ſchool in the ſame town, kept by 
two ſiſters, of the name of Tyrrel ; 
and there I continued till the elder of 
them died, and the ſchool was broke 
up. The youngeſt fiſter then . 
me to this houſe, and recomme1 
me to the care of Mrs. Maſon. 

© During the ten years I lived with 


nual viſit from my friend. I found 
he always paid a year before-hand for 
me; and left ten guineas in the hands 
of one of my miſtreſſes, excluſive of 
my common expences for cloaths and 
on neceſlaries, in caſe I ſhould be 
fick, or he ſhould fail to come at the 
uſual time, which was generally the 


© For the three laſt years I ſpent at 
Horſham, I was continually reſolvin 

that, the next time I ſaw my friend, f 
would enquire his name, and how I 
became entitled to his neſs : but, 
the moment I beheld him, my reſolu- 
© tion vaniſhed, No words can ever 
© deſcribe the the reſpectful tenderneſs I 
« felt for him z and I ſhould readily have 
t perſuaded myſelf that it was filial love, 


if I had not for ever recollected the 


* particular circumſtances which had firſt 


introduced me to his notice. Fatal 
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thoſe good women, I received an an- 


end of July, or beginning of Au- 
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timidity ! which has left me as totally 
ignorant of every thing that relates to 
myſelf, as I am of my patron's name 
or family! | A 
* The Mrs. Tyrrel, when ſhe 
left me in this houſe, gave me about 
forty pounds, which ſhe ſaid belonged 
to me, as it was the ſurplus of the 
money that had been left in her hands 
for my uſe. She bade me keep up my 
ſpirits; and ſaid, when my father, for 
o ſhe always called him, came to 
Horſham, - would let him know 
where ſhe had placed me. The 
woman lived but to fulfil her promiſe; 
for my departed friend informed me, 
laſt night, that ſhe died about a week 
after he ſaw her laſt. | 

© I have now, Sir, related every cir- 
cumſtance with which I am acquaint- 
ed, relative to my more than father, 
and my unhappy ſelf, I implore your 
advice in the preſent criſis. With re- 
gard to his dear remains, let them be 
treated with that reſpe& I owed him 
living; and the laſt farthing I am 
miſtreſs of ſhall be expended- for the 
pious purpoſe. I am, thank Heaven 
and my departed friend, who bad taken 
care to provide me with a proper edu- 
cation, well qualified to get my bread 
by work or ſervice; nor do I feel an 
anxious thought about my future wel- 
«© fare.” 

I confeſs, I was charmed with the 
ſpirit of candour and generoſity that ap- 
— in Miſs Williams's account of 

erſelf, A. mean mind would never 
have revealed the lowneſs of it's fituation; 
and the frankneſs with which ſhe ac- 
knowledged hers, raiſed her to the 
higheſt pitch in my eſteem. While ſhe 
was ſpeaking, it occurred to me, from 
the circumſtance of the particular ſeaſon 
of the year when her friend made his 
annual viſit into the country, that be 
might poſſibly be a lawyer, as the months 
of July and Auguſt are the uſual times 
of the aſſizes; and that it was likely he 
* be, like myſelf, an old batchelor, 
might probably have chambers in 
ſome ot our inns of court. | 

Upon this ſurmiſe, I ſet out directly 
for the Temple, luckily met with the 
porter, Jeſeribed the dreſs and figure of 
the perſon who lay dead at Mr. Maſon's, 
and enquired if he knew ſuch a one. 
The man inſtantly replied—4 It mutt be 
my good maſter, Counſellor Goodal)) 


* whole ſervants were all alarmed at his | 


s ſlaying 
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* ſtaying out laſt night, as he has not 
© done ſuch a thing theſe ten years; and 
© his eldeſt brother, Squire Goodall, of 
© Suſſex, came to town this morning, 
© and is now waiting to ſee the Coun- 
« ſellor at his chambers.” 

I begged of the porter to conduct me 


thither; and met the gentleman he men- 


tioned, whoſe appearance confirmed his 
relation to the deceaſed. With the beſt 
1 which the time would admit, 

informed him of the circumſtances of 
his brother's death, and took occaſion 
to mention his attachment to Miſs Wil- 
liams. We fet out together in Mr. 
Goodalbs coach; and, the moment he 
beheld the corpſe, nature proclaimed the 
conſanguinity of brotherhood, for he 
wept bitterly. - 

The body was rpg put into 
a coach, and conveyed to his late home. 


Mr. Goodall ſaw Miſs Williams, ſpoke 


kindly to her, and bid her be of com- 
fort; ſaid, he doubted not the veracity 
of the ſtory I had told him, was ſure his 
brother had made a proper proviſion for 
her in his will, and deſired to ſee her 
and me together in a few days. In leſs 
than a week he ſent to defire ſhe would 
come to his lodgings in Soho Square, 
and bring à friend with her; on which 
ſummons ſhe intreated Mrs. Maſon and 
me to accompany her. 

Mr. Goodall received us very politely; 
but, with an air of real concern, told our 
young friend, that after the moſt dili- 
gent ſearch through his brother's pa- 
pers, he had not been able to find a will, 
nor any memorandum wherein ner name 
was mentioned, except one of a v 
ilight nature, in a pocket-book, whic 
was fourteen years old: he therefore in- 
treated her to recollect, if poſſible, what 
kind of connection there had been be- 


tween his late brother and her; and aſ- 


ſured her, that if ſhe could claim any re- 
lationſhip, or even promiſe of proviſion 
from him, he would do more than juſtice 
to her plea. 

The honeſt, generous girl, frankly 
declared ſhe had not the ſmalleſt claim 
to his intended bounty; and, without the 
leaſt hefitation, or variation, related the 
ſame ſtory with which the reader is al- 
ready acquainted. I ſaw Mr. Goodall's 
countenance much moved, during her 


utleſs tale; which, when ſhe had fhniſh» 
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ed, he produced the pocket · book he had 
mentioned, in which were only theſe 


words Auguſt zd, 1759." I have 


this day taken a female child under my 
protection, whom I mean to educate 


and provide for, as ſhe is friendleſs, 
and of an amiable diſpoſition, Her 


name is Mary Williams.” 

© Now, Madam, faid Mr. Goodall, 
T am fully convinced you are the per- 
ſon here mentioned, from the parti. 
culars of your own ſtory, Your can- 
dour in relating it deſerves a reward; 
and my reſpe&t for my brother's me- 
mory inclines me to fulfil his wiſh, I 
will, therefore, to-moriow morning, 
order my lawyer to draw up a deed of 
gift, which ſhall convey to you the ſum 
of one hundred pounds per annum, 
6 2 your life; and if a match wor- 
thy of your merit ſhould be propoſed 
© to you, I will then add one thouſand 
. Jeu to it, on your wedding -day. 
* In 


the mean time, accept of this ſum,” 


preſenting her with the hundred pounds 


in bills, which had been found in 


Counſellor Goodall's pocket, with her 
name indorſed, as a preſent from your 
late benefactor; and may you long en- 
joy my little gift! | 


Mr. Goodall might have gene on 


much longer, without interruption, Gra- 
titude had overpowered every faculty of 
the gentle Miſs Williams's foul, and 
left but juſt ſtrength ſufficient to throw 
herſelf at his feet, burſting into a flood 
of tears. Mrs. Maſon was ſtruck 
dumb with attoniſhment; and conſider- 
ed the good man as a ſupernatural be- 


ing. For my part, 2 unuſed 


* to the melting mood, I found it ne- 
ceſſary to apply my handkerchief to my 
eyes, and remained ſilent, becauſe I could 
not ſpeak. | 
A few weeks ſince, being unexpectedly 
favoured with a viſit by Mrs. Maſon, 
now a widow, at my country ietreat, 
and enquiring after the fature fortunes 
of Miſs Williams, I was at once pleaſed 
and aſtoniſhed to hear that, ſoon after 
the above events, her charms had at- 
tracted the notice of a young man of 


faſhion, then an officer. in the guards; 


and that ſhe is at preſent no leſs a 
perſonage than the amiable and every 
where admired Lady Mary Merit well. 
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SUPPOSED TO BE RELATED BY HERSELF. 
BY THE REVEREND MR. MAVOR. 
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OW. often does vanity lead the of a mimick to the paroxyſms of mad- 
judgment aſtray, and flattery ſe- neſs, Into ſuch company I was earl 
duce to imprudence! How frequently introduced, and was taught to recite — 
do we plume ourſelves on falie merit, ſages from Shakeſpeare before I was ca- 
and inſtitute pretenſions to diſtinction for pable of reading him. To the theatre I 
qualities that ought rather to excite the was frequently conducted, and every 
bluſh of ſhame than the pride of con- play I ſaw rendered me more defirous of 
ſcious ſuperiority! In vain do we ſeek ſeeing another. I had no reaſon to com · 
for ſelf-congratulation, where prudence plain of want of indulgence, and my 
will not juſtify our deeds; and what wiſh ſeldom remained long ungratified. 
avails the rapture of ill-judging admi- The tender mind eadily aflimilates it- 
ration, the compliment of proſtituted ſelf to the examples before it: I ſoon 
ſenſe, the applauſe of the multitude, or caught the rage of imitation, and the 
i the fame of the publick,) when the heart flame of emulation; encouragement fan- 
|: revolts at the praiſe it does not feel to be ned the paſſion of my ſoul, and praiſe 
is it's due, and is unable to feaſt on the — me to aim at the excellence I 
| ſolace of deſert! Conſcience forced theſe admired, My father, bleſſed with that 
reflections; and I have found it's ſug- plain ſenſe which ſeldom leads aſtray, 
ſtions too valuable to be ſlighted. gently expoſtulated with my mother on 
|." ſhall I be, if my brief hiſtory may the — of my purſuits, and the 
warn my ſex from the precipice I once probable conſequence of their continu- 
approached, and direct them to purſuits ance: he was filenced by the retort, that 
that reaſon will ſanction, and wiſdom he wanted taſte to reliſh ſuch things him- 
approve. ſelf, and therefore condemned them in 
[ was the only daughter of a very rich others; and ſometimes I was deſired to 
and reſpectable merchant ; and therefore repeat a favourite ſpeech, in which I 
was born to every delight that wealth could beſt diſplay my attainments, in 
can confer. My father, having purſued order to ſoothe him into acquieicence, 
trade with the moſt ſedulous attention and to conciliate his approbation. The 
from. his early years, had but little time, good man was at laſt aſhamed to cenfure 
and fewer opportunities, to poliſh his what every viſitor at our houſe fo Javiſhly 
| taſte or improve his mind. ENG commended and paſſionately admired : 
1 that blunt honeſty, that independence on Hat ſtil] he was not convinced; and I 
it faſhionable forms, which conſtitute the being now arrived at twelve years of 
pride and glory of the Britiſh character; age, he prevailed with mamma to ſend 
though the bluntneſs that offends, and me toa celebrated boarding-ſchool, a few 
| the rudeneſs that diſguſts, are as little miles from town, to finiſh my education, 
1 entitled to commendation as the cringe but principally with a view of reclaim · 
4 of ſervility and the tiſſue of compliment. ing my theatrical taſte. His intentions 
4 My mother had a turn for elegance, and were good; but they were rendered in- 
| a diſpoſition for expence. She was am- effectual. My mother recommended an 
bitious of obtaining the credit of taſte, attention to my reading and reciting as 
and literary taſte in particular. The the chief obje& of education; and m 
ſtage was the ſummit of her joy: the father, unſuſpicious of ſuch a command, 
viſits of a celebrated actor or actreſs were had not entered his caveat againſt it. 
citeemed as conferring the higheſt di- When parents forget the real hap- 
tinction; and, before I could diſtinguiſh pineſs of their children, and give abſurd 
between art and nature, I remember to inſtructions to their tutors, it is ſcarcel 
have been terrified at the ſcreams of a to be expected that the latter will oppoſe 
tragick queen, and aſcribed the grimaces them, For on what principle can — 
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| be done? Duty to the authors of their 
life, next to that due to the Supreme 
Being, is the firſt leſſon that ſhould be 
inſtilled into the minds of children; in 
compariſon of Which the buſineſs of a 
teacher is but a ſecondary conſideration. 
My governeſs was not inattentive to the 
injun&ions the had received; I was called 
on to entertain every viſitor at the ſchool; 
and frequently read leſſons to ſuch of 
my companions as wiſhed to be initiat- 
ed in the art. 
Scarcely had I reached my fifteenth 
ear, when my mother died; and, as I 
had ever been treated with the tendereft 
affection, I was deeply afflifted at her 
loſs. For ſome time, indeed, I was in- 
cenſolable; and, notwithſtanding my 
attachment to plays, I had thoughts of 
renouncing them for ever. But the 
mind is elaſtick to regain it's tone; and 
rief makes only an evaneſcent impreſ- 
fon on youth. In the courſe of a few 
months, I regained my natural vivacity, 
and my mind it's peculiar bent; and be- 
ing taken from ſchool, to ſuperintend 
the affairs of my father's houſe, at ſix- 
teen, I found the affociates of my loſt 
parent eager to renew their acquaintance 
with me, and to fan the flame which 
had never been extin& in my breaſt. 
The mildueſs of my {:ther's diſpoſition, 


added to the fondnels of his affection for 


me, prevented him from abſolutely deny- 
ing me the pleaſure of ſuch company as 
I 3 delighted in; though he 
often tried, by diſtant hints, to recom- 
mend more rational amuſements than 
thoſe of ſpouting and acting; and more 
creditable companions than the uuder- 
lings of the theatres. 

was too much infatuated to liſten to 
ſuch gentle admonition, and too much 
elated with my own imaginary import - 
ance to think I deſerved cenſure. I 
was flattered by ſome whom the uw 
flattered; and their gocd opinion I valued 
as the higheſt panegyrick. In a ſhort 
time our . houſe was converted into a 
kind of private theatre, or rather a 
ſpouting- club. Heroes and heroines, 
tragick and comick, were continually 
exhibiting proofs of their art, or requeſt. 
ing my judgment, which was now al- 
lowed to be ſupreme, on the merit of 
their performances, 1 uently took 
a part in the moſt admired ſcenes; and, 
without feeling the paſſion, often per- 
ſonated the ardour of the tendereſt love. 
One comedian, in icular, ſoon con- 


viaced me he wiſhed to be eſteemed ſome» 
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thing more than an actor: he artfully 
drew me into the moſt impaſſioned dia- 
logues ; and ſpoke his own ſentiments 
through the medium of Dryden, Con- 
reve, and Otway. I own, Ifek the flame 

e wiſhed to communicate; and I ſoon 
regarded Mr, Buſkin as the moſt ac- 
compliſhed, the moſt impreſſive of all 
who courted my (miles, or compliment- 
ed my proficiency. 
made no ſecret of his paſſion: I was ad- 
dreſſed in all the gallantry that wit had 
invented, from Shakeſpeare to Sheridan; 
and thoſe who could have refiſted it, 
muſt have entertained a greater averſion 
for the actor and his art than I could 
poſſibl; do. 

About this time à young merchant 
was recommended to my notice by my 
father; and, if pleaſing manners in a 
lovely form could have engaged affection, 
his addreſſes would not have been paid 
in vain: but he was no actor, nor did he 
even compliment my abilities in that 
line; he ſtrove only to recommend him- 
ſelf by every manly art, and not toflatter 
me for what he conſidered as a foible 
and a misfortune. Mr. Buſkin had 
therefore a decided, though a ſecret pre- 
ference: for my father little ſuſpetted 
that play was turned to earneſt, and that 
the E was about io be developed. How - 
ever, he preſſed me, _ more than 
common urgency, to favour the - 
tenſions of Mr. Hartley, the 2 
he had fixed on for a ſon-in-law; and 
I faw no way left to eſcape a match 
which at beſt was indifferent to me, and 
to ſecure an union which J arden 
wiſhed, but that of cloſing with Mr. 
Buſkin's p:opoſal of an elopement, and 
nuine ttile of comedy. a 

The plan was laid: I was | 
the character of the Comick Muſe, in 
order to take a part, as I pretended, ina 


favourite play, which was to be per- 


formed that evening at our theatre; ut, 
in reality, to diſguiſe myſelf the beiter, 
in caſe I ſhould be purſued in my elope- 
ment, which was to be attempted that 
very evening wie Mr. Buſkin. 


e day hung heavy on my hands; 


Mr. Hartley bad in vain {trove to divert 
my languor, which he could not fail to 
remark; and had left me with a look of 
concern mixed with love. Itooka walk 


into the garden, purpoſely to chace the 


-paced hours; and coming up to a 
— „on which 2 ng 


merly erected, faw a maſk, that a ſhort 
| time 


In a ſhort time he 


. 

1 
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finiſhing my theatrical career in the ge- 
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time before I knew was lying in the 


drawing - room, _ on it's top. 1 


was not a little ſurprized how it could 
get therez but, judge my aſtoniſhment! 
when I took it up, and ſaw it lined with 
the following verſes— 


With all the charms that win the heart, 

Why will my Delia ſtoop to art, 

And veil her ſenſe, and ſhade her face, 

Inlum'd with more than mortal grace! 

Believe the ſoul that bears no guile, a 

The breaſt that forms no deep - laid wile; 

Deceit and danger round you wait 

You totter on the brink of fate! 

This emblematick maſk will tell, 

Who is the dupe—and break the ſpell; 

If only Delia deign to bear 

The counſel of a friend fincere. 
HARTLEY» 


I had already felt a depreſſion of ſpi- 
rits. Theſe lines touched the key of the 
moment. To be grave, is to reflect; 
and this was an occaſion that required 
it, I held the maſk in my hand; my 
arm reſted on the pedeſtal. The viſions 
of bliſs I had long indulged ſuddenly 


diſappeared, I ſhuddered at the reflec- 


tion of paſt folly; I anticipated the dan · 
ger and diſgrace I was about to incur, 

immediately reſolved—and the reſolu- 
tion was kept ſacred—to renounce my 
predileCtion for plays and players, and 
conform myſelf to the maxims of pru- 
dence, and the wiſhes. of my father. 
Mr. Buſkin was informed I ſhould ſee 
him no more; and, though my fortune 
would not permit him to believe me 
without a few more efforts, he found at 
laſt that I had made up my mind on the 
ſubject, and that all the eloquence of the 
ſtage could not move me. Mr. Hartley 
now appeared the moſt amiable man in 


the world—a more virtuous does not 


exiſt, In proportion as I was more and 
more diſpleaſed with my former ſelf, I 
became more attached to him. In a few 
months, we were indiſſolubly united, to 
the mutual ſatisfaction of ourſelves and 
families; and I have ſince had leiſure to 
know, and to acknowledge 


That woman, barn to dignify retreat, 

In ſhades to flouriſh, and unſeen be great, 

Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known, 

Should ſeek but Heayen's applauſes and her 
Own. 


THE 
H MAN OF PROBITY. 


A TRUE STORY, 


15 the month of May, on a moon- 
light night, about forty years ſince, 
as a young gentleman was returning to 
his chambers in the Temple, he found 
a baſket laid cloſe to his door, in which 
was curiouſly enwrapped a lovely infant 
about ten months old. This gentleman, 
whoſe name was Lamb, though he had 


been what is called wild, and been en- 


gaged in many intrigues, had little or no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe himſelf a father; yet, 
as he was of a good diſpoſition, and poſ- 


_ Tefſed an ample fortune, he reſolved to 


take ſome meaſures to provide for the 
boy, who was well drefled, and had a 
note pinned on his breaſt, containing 
the following words 


Wok TRT SIR, 
871 GH T not this infant! Rather 
conſider him as the gift of Heaven. 


Cheriſh him, and God and man will re- 


ward you. You will moſt certainly 
have reaſons, in this caſe, not to repent 
your care, Should you adopt a different 
conduct. you will find cauſe to reproach 
yourſelf for ever. 


When Mr. Lamb read this note, and 


took the infant in his arms, who ſmiled 


innocently upon him, unconſcious as he 
was of his ſituation, he could not help 
rejoicing that chance had put it into his 
power to provide for ſuch a beautiful 
child. -He accordingly procured a pro- 
per nurſe for him in Raney; as he ad- 
vanced in years, put him to ſchool; and, 
in order to give him a chance for raiſing 
his fortune in buſineſs, placed him as an 
apprentice to a brother of his, who was 
a wholeſale dealer, and was equally ca- 
pable of inſtructing him in trade, and 
uſing him with care and tenderneſs. 

1 paſs over the many jokes which gh 
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ur MAN or PROBITY, 


put upon Mr. Lamb for his good - nature, 
and the various opinions formed on his 
conduct: the general one was, that he 
knew it was his own child he thus took 
care of. He, for his part, was above re- 
garding theſe reflections; and, as I have 
already ſaid, watched the hoy (whom he 
ad, George, after himſelf, adding his 
own ſurname alſo) with a father's care. 

George had ſerved almoſt his whole 
time, when the niece of his maſter re- 
turned from France, whither the had 
been ſent to perfe& her education. The 
young people ſcarcely ſaw each other, 
before they were ſmitten with a mutual 
paſſion, It was no wonder, as both were 
handſome and accompliſhed perſons. 
But, from the moment that George firſt 

rceived the flame riſing in his breaſt, 

e confidered that he was a foundling, 
ſupported merely by the generoſity of a 
man who had ſolemnly affured him of 
his ignorance of his birth, and was now 
on the point of marriage. When he 
reflected that this was his ſituation, and 
that he was far from having any farther 
claim on his benefactor, he could not 
think of encouraging love for a per- 
ſon who would be likely to loſe her friends 

ood-will, and be thereby rendered mi- 
Kradle in returning it. On this account, 
even though the maid had betrayed her 
miſtreſs's ſecrets, by — im of 
the ſituation of her heart, he diſdained to 
take any advantage of her partiality in 
his favour. 

A little before George was out of his 
time, his foſter-father and his maſter 
had a long conference together: at their 
parting both ſeemed aſtoniſhed, and the 
latter afterwards appeared more tender 
of him than ever. Soon after this, the 
very day his indentures expired, his 
maſter died; and, on opening his will, 
all his money, to the amount of above 
twenty thouſand pounds, was found to 
be bequeathed to his apprentice, except- 
ing only a thouſand pounds to the niece 
above-mentioned; and the ſame ſum to 
a nephew, who, every one expected, 
would have been heir to all his riches. 

Surprized as George was at this ap- 
parent ſtrange turn of fortune, he was by 
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no meanselated over-much. As he was 
declared to be the executor, every thing 
remained entirely in his power; and he 
reſolved to confider juſtice, rather than 
intereſt, in his diſpoſal of it. 

But, firſt of all, he thought it would be 
equally prudent and dutiful to conſult 
his folter-father. Accordingly he in- 
formed Mr. Lamb of what had happen- 
ed; who aſked him, what was his deter- 
mination in the affair * When he very 
generouſly replied, that his intention 
was to treat the nephew of his maſter as 
the rightful heir, and to give up all to 
his diſpoſal, 

Mr. Lamb could hold out no longer; 
he fell on his neck, and thus addreſſed 
him—* George, you would a& nobly, 
were you what you think. It is my 
joy and pride to find you poſſeſſed of 
* ſuch principles. Know, that your late 
maſter is really no other than your fa- 
ther. Your mother, whom he did 
every thing in his power to ſu 
2 e os not be cnt ed 


would conſent. On this, ſhe and her 
child totally diſappeared: the, going 
abroad, died on her paſſage; and you 
were left as I found you. | 
© I have yet another thing to obſerve 
to you. Iknow not whether you are 
acquainted with the fact; but your 
couſin Maria, for ſuch ſhe is, is ena- 
moured of you : you cannot do better 


other couſin, he has ever behaved him- 
ſelf ill to his kinſman, and is a worth- 
leſs man. However, if you chuſe to 
add a moderate annual ſtipend, I ſhall 
not adviſe you *** it. =D reſt is 
© yours: may you live long and ha 
0 bo the poſſeſſion of it!ꝰ N 17 75 
George followed his uncle's advice. 
He eafily prevailed on Maria to accept 
his proffered hand; and ſettled one hun- 
dred pounds a year for life on his 
kinſman. The worthy Mr. Lamb, at 
the ſame time, marrying a lady of for- 
tune, the two families lived as one; 
and the parties are now alive, and in 
the fulleſt enjoyment of health, content, 
and happineſs, 


LADY 


without marriage, to which he never 


than to be united to her. As to your - 
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LADY AGNES. 


AN OLD ENGLISH ANECDOTE; 


HE fame of the Warwicks has 
deſcended to poſterity ; but our an- 
nals are often unjuſt—they record the 
noble actions of the Earls of that name, 
but the memory of Lady Agnes is no 
more. Yet ber ſoul equalled in ſpirit 
the ſouls of her 8 her 
magnanimity was put to a trial not un- 
worthy of 3 Sole heireſs 
of the houſe of Warwick, Agnes Neville, 
at the age of twenty-three, had diſcre- 


tion above her years. The Earl her fa- 


ther was engaged in the wars of Richard 
the Third, while Neville Tower was 
the place of her retreat from a bloody 
and hateful court. The domains of 
Lord Talbot adjoined to her inheritance, 
and the two old noblemen had long en- 
tertained a favourite ſcheme of uniting 
them for ever by a marriage with the ſon 
of the latter. The heart of fair Agnes 
declared in his favour; but that of young 
Talbot, unknown to her, was the flave 
of Ellinor Dudley, though ſhe ſomewhat 
ſuſſ his partiality. Ellinor far ſur- 
her in beauty, and was the object 

of univerſal admiration; but in particu- 
lar of that of Lord Eſſex, who had de- 
manded her of her father, but was un- 
able to overcome her diſlike, much leſs 
to obtain the affections beſtowed on Tal- 
bot's ſon. Oppreſſed by his paſſion, 
by her reſiſtance, he re- 

ſolved to employ force to acquire a bleſ- 
fing he fondly eſteemed neceſſary to his 


"exiſtence; and therefore diſpatched a 


band devated to him, with orders to in- 
tercept her way, as he knew ſhe was 
eroſſing the country, attended by a very 
ſlendereſcort, and convey her to his moat- 
ed caſtle in the neighbourhood. A part 
only of his directions were obeyed; they 
im her progreſs, but the fleetneſs 
of her horſe was her protection: it con- 
veyed her to Neville Tower, which was 
in fight; and then the generous reſolu- 
tion of Lady Agnes engaged for her 
farther ſafety, though ſhe was ſwiftly 
purſued by Eſſex's men, who, acquainted 
with the abſence of Lord Warwick, ap- 
prehended little reſiſtance from his 


daughter. Her 1 miſ- 


taken in: ſhe conducted her lovely and 


* 


terrified rival to the top of the Tower; 


and, after having commanded her er ; 


dents to arm for the defence of the place, 
enquired with amazement the cauſe of an 
averſion that could lead her ſo obſtinatelv 
to refuſe one of the moſt accompliſhed 
nobles of her time, Ellinor, though no 


ſtranger to the engagements of her pro- 


tectreſs with Lord Talbot's ſon, was 
ungenerous enough to reveal her par- 
tiality for him, at the ſame time that ſhe 
implored aſſurances of ſafety from Efſex's 
men, who now penned in fight, infi- 
nitely ſuperior, from their numbers, to 
thoſe on whom. ſhe reſted her hopes of 
defence. It remained with Lads Kana 
only to yield her up, or at leaſt com- 
mand a faint reſiſtance. Ellinor in the 
wer of Lord Eſſex could never more 
apprehended as the choſen miſtreſs 
of young Talbot; and, without the leaſt 
appearance of ungenercſity in the noble 
Neville, the wiſhes of her heart might 
be indulged. Thus ſhe argued for a 
moment, but true heroiſm i 
Herſelf appeared on the ramparts, and 
animated to ſuch a degree her father's 
warriors, that four only of the purſuers 
of Ellinor eſcaped. After this triumph 
over the invaders and her own heart, 
directed a ſtrong guard to conduct the 
too lovely rival to the caſtle of her fa- 
mily, where ſhe was ſoon after ſecured 
from the farther forcible attempts of her 
determined lover, by his death in the laſt 
of King Richard's battles. Henry 
Seventh ſeated on his throne, the Earl of 
Warwick returned to his daughter, 
whoſe nuptials he wiſhed to have cele- 
brated before he conducted her to court. 
Lord Talbot's impatience equalled his 
own; and the young ſoldier, dreading his 
father's irritable temper, acquieſced 
without a murmur. They attended at 
Neville Tower, and princely offers were 
made in form. The anſwer of Lady 
Agnes was comprized in few words— 
ſhe poſitively refuſed him; acquainted 
her own father with what had paſſed; 
but entreated his ſecreſy, that Lord Tal- 
bot's anger might rather be raiſed againſt 
herſelf than againſt his ſon. This re- 
ſolution to the young man was an un- 
expected 
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expeRed reprieve; but he was ſtill far- 
ther to be indebted to the generous- 
minded heireſs of Warwick: through 
her "mediation his marriage was com- 
pleated with Ellinor, though fo far 
might he have boaſted the preference of 
Lady Agnes, that ſhe never after would 
iſten to any other propoſal. Her brave 
ther, while he ſived, engaged her un- 
divided attention; and, after his death, 
his vaſſals were 2 from long 
lamenting their loſs, by the noble mind 
and truly Britiſh virtues of his ftead 
and magnanimous ſucceſſor. 2 
Here let it be aſked, if on earth there 
is 4 ſituation more capable of happineſs 
than that of a young woman who has 
dence for her guidez and who is 
reſpected by, and independent of, the 
world? An heireſs with a clear and un- 
entangled fortune z ſubje& only to rea- 
ſon, and the mild paſſions of her ſex: 


pf | 5 W ” LADY  AGNE8, | | 


free of the boiſterous tyranny, or il. 
judging caprices, of the men, whoſe 
ſlighte ons are a ſtorm. Untrem- 
bling at the imperious com of a 
Lord conſcious of his power, which 
every ſupple art was put in practice tb 
raiſe him to; unbluſhing for the whims 
of a fop, or a fool; ſhe ſtands ſole miſtreſs 
of herſelf, her fortune, and her people. 
The embarraſſments that occur are re- 


mediable, for ſhe is free; thoſe intro» ' 


duced by a huſband, what woman can 
foretel the termination of ?—Oh ! Jet 
ſuch be conſcious of their enviable ſtate: 
let them value their ineſtimable privi- 
leges; and ſuffer even real paſſion, but 
much oftener intereſt or ambition, to 
plead in vain, though in the moſt be- 
witching accents, and from the moſt 
faſcinating forms, that ever engagedthe 
ſoftneſs of the female heart ! | 
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THE 
DUPE or PREJUDICE. 


AN AUTHENTICEK ANECDOTE, 


N the 1745, Mr. Noddy, a re- 
putable tradeſman in the city of Lon- 
don, 2 a younger brother who was 
detefted in holding a correſpondence 


with the malecontents who were at that - 


time fomenting a rebellion in the north, 
being taken up by the king's meſſen- 
gers, and. examined before the privy- 
council, received a free diſcharge, on 
ths ee pay of going abroad, for 
which purpoſe a ſmal was aſh 
him in Wan my 

Several people of his acquaintance 
entertained a notion that he was to be 
more highly rewarded, and that the poſt 
he was ſent to occupy would be made 
ſuch to him as could not fail to raiſe his 
fortune. But, among all thoſe who 
adopted this opinion, none was ſo con- 
fident in it as the Mr. Noddy above- 
mentioned. His brother was not ſuf- 
fered to take leave of him, nor of any 
of his acquaintance; this circumitance 
heightened in his ideas the importance 
of the concern which he ſuppoſed the 
Yoyage to be entruſted with, | 

His exiled relation was not watched ſq 
Sal but that he found means to ſend 

im a * the following purport 
Vor. II. | 


- 


* f 4 
DEAR BROTHER, 


D2VBTLESS you know, by this 
time, the reſult of the deliberations 

of council with regard to me. I am now 
ing to the Weſt Indies, but to what 
ettlement I know not: that is à ſecret; 
but I am aſſured it will be to my own 
advantage, as well as for the ſervice of 


my country. In the mean time, I am 


treated with the greateſt reſpect. The 
captain, when he opens his commiſſion 
in a certain latitude, ſays he will give me 
all the information I can deſire. Should 
fortune, which has hitherto ſported with 
me, favour me at laſt, doubt not but 
you will be remembered more than in 


words by your affectionatẽ brother, 


« ne Noppr, 


The myſtery now ſeemed deeper than 


ever. Mr. Noddy conceived the higheſt 

inion of his brother's ſucceſs: he faw 
him already in ſome place equivalent to 
that of a governor of one of the Weſt- 


India iſtands; and had even laid out 


what he was to do for him, and the reſt 
of his relations. He dreamed of him 


every night, and theſe viſions were al- 


ways ſuch az brought him into ſome 
. Vy e 
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NEW. NOYELIST's MAGAZINE, 
agreeable ſituation. He thought, he talk of thoſe who could read fortunes. His 
; fv noring elſe but bis brothers till a weak benefaRor was not backwird in 

Friend of his, telling him that it was ra- comprehending him s he ran and intro- 
ther tedious to his company to be always duced him; when, being ſhut up to- 
tos diſcourüng vpon one ſubject, and gether, the fortune · teller firſt n by 
nei mating, beſides, that it might bring relating ſeveral cireumſtances of his pat 
Aim into ſome embarraſſment with po. life, which greatly ſurprized him. After 
wernment, de reſtrained his ſpeech; but this, he proceeded to tell him ſome things 
Seinga man of a very fanciful turn, his relative to his brother, which ex 
ideas, thus checked, turned inward, and with the ſailor's account. After 
dis mind was, more than ever, bent on this, Mr. Noddy could no | doubt 
what he forbid his tongue to utter, of his veracity; when, finding him open 
Some months after his younger bro- to all he could ſay, this reader of the 
Wer's departure, a report prevailed that ſtars informed him, that on ſuch a day 
de died on his puſſage to Jamaica; but in the ſucceeding year, and preciſely at 
this Mr. Noddy could by no means give ſuch an hour, his brother would return, 
| Eredit to; nor would he loſe his fancied and preſent him with the exact ſum of 
— of happineſs ſo eafily. A friend of twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling. 
his having invited him to ſpend a week He added many other trivial circum- 
or two with him at his houſe in Suſſex, ſtances, but this was what he dwelt 
® ſhipwrecked ſailor, as he reported upon; and, being gratified well for his 
himſelf, no uncommon object in thoſe trouble, took a direction to Mr. Noddy's 
came thither to aſk charity. The houſe in London, where he himſelf was 
very fight of a ſailor made-Noddy's to call on that day, and to receive far- 
heart leap for joy : he immediately ran ther marks of his benevolence. 
himſelf to the door, queſtioned him, I this deluded man had before ra- 
and being told he came lat from the ther lighted his buſineſs, by which he 
Weſt Indies, he defired permiſſion of had got-a very genteel ſubſiſtence, he 
Bis friend to aſk him in. Accordingly now ſeemed to neglect it entirely; Re- 
| the pan was defired to walk down into turning to London, be gave himſelf up 
the kitchen; and, after ſome neceſſary to the pleaſures of his romantick imagi- ' 
. apparel being brought him, Mr, Noddy nation; and, within a little time, began 
- took him into a private room, where to lay down the plan of difpoling of the 
entering into converſation, the ſtranger, monty his brother was to preſent him. 
Who - red to be a perſon of ſome At what he thought a proper time, he 
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ceived 


Us this, 


ad formerly ſeen his brother; and that, 
far from being dead, he was ſafely 
landed at Jamaica, where he had te- 


\ 15 anding, informed him, that he 


g conſiderable ſum of money; 
that he had a commiſſion to go from 


thence to tranſact ſome buſineſs on the 
\ Spaniſh main; and would, doubtleſs, 


come home loaded with treaſure.  . 

The failor received a handſome pre- 
ſent for his trouble; but his intelligence, 
as he had defired, was kept a ſecret. 
B days after his departure, a man, 
thabbily dreffed, was ſeen to hover about 


tte houſe, fixing his eyes conſtantly 
upon Mr, Noddy, who was itanding, 


rding to his uſual cuſtom every af- 
ernoon, at the parlour window. At 
ngth, he pulled off his hat, and made 
ns, of begging alms. Mr. Noddy, 

pon this, drew up the window, and 
fled ſome halfpence into his hat; when 


: | 3: 48 bs fellow, with a very ſignificant look, 


ve hum to underſtänd that he was one 


7 1 ITT. + 


left off buſineſs, and fold off the ſtock 


of his ſhop. Mr. Freeman, an intimate 


acquaintance of his, though he could 
not dive into the meaning of his beha- 
viour—imagining, as he knew hig fem- 
per, that he was going upon ſome falſe 

ound,—cauſed the goods he ſold to be 

ught by a friend, who had them muck 
under their real value. Mr. Noddy next 
fold a ſmall eſtate he had in the country. 


Here alſo, unknown to him, his friend 


interfered in the fame manner; but he 
could not prevent his retiring into Kent 
where he purchaſed a tract of land, and 
materials for building; ſetting men t 
work, and managing the chief partof the 
buſineſs upon credit. In vain did Free- 
man intreat to know upon what rational 
grounds he meant to launch into ſuch 
expences; he only anſwered, that 7 
knew what he had to do, and would 
take care in no reſpect to ict impro- 


perly., Sooti after, he even went fo far 


as to ſet the very day wen his reſpective 
en mY 7 ak creditors 
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ereditors ſhould receive their money, 
which was the ſame day that the fortune - 
teller had fixed for his brother's return. 
They came, and were diſappointed: he 
put them off, however, ſor a time, till 


conceiving that he had all this time been 
only buſied in meditating a fraud, one 


of the moſt impatient of them arreſted 
him; and be had been hurried to a pri- 
ſon, where probably he might have 
periſhed, had not Freeman, and another 
perſon of his r- of bailed the action. 
All that remained of his property was 
then ſold, and being 3 
crediturs, who were aſſured by his friend 
of his having no ill deſign, they came to 
a compoſition without making him a 
bankrupt. Amongſt theſe 
eſtate was delivered up, and one third 
more in money raiſed than it had for- 
merly been fold for. As to the ſtock in 
trade, Mr. Freeman re- purchaſed that, 


and gave it back to his friend; who, after 


PASTORA N PALEMON, 


A PASTORAL TALE. 


THE ſon bad b begun to 
7 when Par. 


tara went forth from INE 
delightful cottage, ſu with 
ſhrubs blooming, and full of odour. 
From the cool moiſture of the night, 
the graſs had recovered that verdant luſ- 
tre which it had loſt by the ſcorching 
heat of the preceding day. The air, 
pure and wholeſome, gave new vigour 
to the body, and diffuſed over the ſoul 
all the ſweets of a delicious calm. But, 
alas ! thoſe ſweets were-unkmown to the 
boſom of Paſtora. Often was the filence 
of the night interrupted by her ſighs, and 
often was her repoſe diſturbed by anxious 
dreams, Every morning, up, and abroad, 


s the 
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recovering from a ſevere fit of-illneſs 
which his fituation had occaſioned, re- 
covered alſo from his deluſion, went on 
in in his buſineſs, and, after a courſe 
years, found it in his power to pay 


body, and to retire upon a cm- 


fortable fortune, though not ſo ſplendid 
as that which he had from his 
brother, who was really dead, (though 
not upon his pallage, as had been report - 
ed) ſoon after his landing at Jamaica. 
The fagacious reader will enſily con- 
ceive that the ſhipwrecked files, and 
the fortune-teller, were both impoſtors. 
Indeed the former was not hat he ſeem 
ed, but an artful fellow, ' who acted in 
that character to obtain money on falſe: 
ces; and ſometimes to make way: 
the latter, to whom in this caſe he 
had communicated all he had gathered 
from Mr. Noddy, whoſe weakneis be 
perceived; and thus both in concert ated 
upon his credulity. f r a 
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fountain, which had witneſſed the 
pineſs of a thouſand lovers, and with 
which a thouſand others had 

mingled their tears, ſhe fat down upon. 


the flo turf that enamelled it's 
banks, and gave a looſe to thought. | 
© How delightful,* exclaimed ſhes 


© to the boſom of ſerenity and content, 
© are the beauties of nature, when thus 
© the morning ſun gently xemoves the 
0 1 veil ſpread over them by night! 
C y to my boſom have they no 
© charm? Palemon, it is thou who art 


© the cauſe, the ynconſcious cauſe of itz - 


© thou knoweſt not, thou haſt not been 
: e cnn that Paſtora loves thee l 
Loves ! alas! how is it poſſible 


* 
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at dawn of light, ſhe went and confided * ſhe ſhould not? Who is there of dur f 

to the wood-nymphs the ſorrows of a * ſhepherds more mild, more beneficent, + 
reſtleſs heart. That heart was full of more intelligent, more virtuous? Never, | {4 
the moſt lively tenderneſs for a ſhepherd, * ob! never, Palemon, will I forget the "4 
the lovelieſt of the plain; and Paſtora, day in which thou reſcued from in- 

though the faireſt of the ſhepberdefſes, * d and. from deſpair, the aged 
knew not whether Palemon was diſpoſed * the venerable, the. forloren, Erneita, / 
to return it, What ſometimes ſoftened * Deprived Rs deprived by cruel - "4 
ber alarms was, that the affeRions of fortune of his all, thou didſt not re- "4 | 
Palemon ſeemed not to be engaged to member that he had been thy father's - 13 
another, 5 | © enemy, but ſhared with him thy 

As muſing ſhe traverſed the fields, little ſtock, and reftored him to haps - 
Paitora having reached the margin of a pineſs, to life. 8 5 
8 12 
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bell thee, and fince that day, the ſun 


PR 
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cle winter has fuceceded to the 
i ſeaſon of Pomona, and even the ſmiles 
of ſpring are no more. Palemon is a 
ſtranger to love; for ſurely, if he loved, 
who but ſhe who -adores him 7 
ſtranger to love! Can Palemon be 
that „with à heart frau 
« with ſenſibility? Ah! Palemon, Pale- 
mon with ſorrow ſhall I expire, ere 
thou wilt diſcover a ſeertt which I dare 
not reveal to thee ?* | 
Thus bewailted the diſconſolate Paſ- 
toraz while) the indiſcreet echo repeated 
her moans; and wafted them afar. Pale- 
mon overheard a part of them; and, from 
the fund-of his own name, he almoſt 
| the reſt; but, fearful leſt he ſnould 
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| been miſtaken, he waits till he ſhall 
receive more certain proofs of his feli- 


The ſhepherdeſs, in the mean 


. — . 4. as ſhe had been denied the 


ſweets of repoſe, cloſed her eyes; and, 
when ſhe leaſt expected it, gradually ſunk 
into the arms of ſleeßpß. 


By the indulgentes doubthefe, of a be- 


neficent Divinity, her imagination is en- 


pans with an agreeable dream. She 


holds Palemon at her feet; he declares 
he adores her; he tepeits it a thouſand 
and a thouſand times. Paſtora in the 
inttant awakes—with a ſigh awakes— 
and, alas! ber happineſs is but a phan- 


NEW NOVELIST'S MAGAZINE. 


5 hiis-paſſed the half of it's annual cie- 
ſtern 


never experienced 


Y , 
- - 


about wich her eyes, as if Gill in ſearch | 


of Palemon. Over her head ſhe 
ceives à garland of flowers tied to the 


tree which ſhadowed her from the ſun. 


She turns her eyes from it with diſdain, 
7 itto he the unwelcome homage 
of ſome other ſhepherd than Palemon; 
but again is her attention attracted by 
certain characters newly engraved under- 
neath the garland. She ſtarts upz ad- 
rauces to the tree; and, from the cyphers 
of her beloved ſhepherd's name, mter- 
woven with her own, ſhe learns, with 
rapture learns, that Palemon returns her 
e In her extaſy ſhe ſeizes the gar- 

d. She longs, yet is aſh to 
deck herſelf with it, At length, how- 


ever, her fears give way to her wiſhes, 
and ſhe aſſumes the garland. 
Palemon no longer doubts his enjoy- 


ment of a happineſs for which till now 
he had not even dared to hope. From 
his concealment behind a thicket of 
honey-ſuckle, where he had remained in 
— — of Paſtora's awaking, he 
ruſhes forth, and throws himſelf on his 
knees before the ſhephertieſs, who ſoon 
beheld her dream realized. Palemon 
with eaſe obtained forgiveneſs for his 
paſt filence z both returned homeward 
with a ſerenity, a fatisfaftion, they had 
before ; and, in a few 
days, they were happily united at the 
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@ 4 0 AN 
UNFORTUNATE TYE-WIG.. 
BY MB. CHRISTOPHER SMA r. 


'F AVING ſome buſmeſs to tran- 
fat in the city, with my good 
friend, the bookſeller, I was the other 
day tempted by a fine morning to quit 
my houle in St. James's Place, without 
my chariot, and fairly tramp i for the 
benefit of my health. But, before I had 
reach d one third part of my way, I was 
overtaken by a ſhower, which obli 
me to take ſhelter in a covered alley; 
where I ſaw a boy wiping a gentleman's 
ſhoes with a Tye-Wig, in oi der to pre- 
pare them for the operations cf his maſ · 


preface, or preamble, give my - rea 


ter's bruſh. On this ſight, I could not 
help contemplating what a multitude and 


variety of circumſtances this ſame wig 


might have paſſed through! And now, 
was I fo follow the example of the 
writers of the laſt century, I ſhould walk 
home peaceably, go to bed, flesp ſound- 
ly, and in the morning write a viſion 
on the occaſion. But, as it bappens 
that I have a ſuperlative contempt for 
thoſe old canting vifionaries, I ſhall 
fairly and fquarely, without apologys 
er N 


the 
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the Memoirs of this Tye-Wigz which 
te very civilly, and without ſolicitation, 
delivered to me in the following form of 


words - | 
FVou ſee before you one of the moſt 
unfortunate ' pieces of hair that ever 


coſm, Here I could not help inter- 
rupting his Tyeſhip, and deſired him to 
| in a more intelligible, and leſs 
pedantick manner, which he thus did 
accordingly ** You would have ex- 
cuſed my (tile, had yon known my edu- 
cation; but, for your more immediate 
ſatisfaftion, I ſhall proceed with all the 
ſimplicity imaginable. At my firſt ſet- 
ting out in the world I was the property 
of a young phyſician, who may with the 
ſtricteſt propriety be ſaid- to have talen 
his degree, becauſe it was given him by 
no univerſity in the world : from the 
gravity which I lent him he got ſome re- 
pute; and being withal a very handſome 
fellow, he was often conſulted by ladies 
of diſtinftion. However, the little cre- 


dit he had with his barber often threw © 


me into very great and dangerous diſ- 
orders; and 14 not my maſter been hap- 


pily executed for poiſoning an old citizen, 


who ſtood in the way of a young blood, 
my memoirs might have ended here, I 
was ſold by my maſter's executioner to 
an' eminent ſecond-han | hair-merchant 
in Middle Row, Holt orn, where l gout 
the long vacation in great tranquillity; 
but, at the beginning of the term, I was 
purchaſed by a young Iriſh Templar, and 
called to the bar along with him. Had 
nature furniſhed the infide of my maſter's 
head, as well as art, by my means, did 
the outſide, he by this time might have 
been a judge. But, alas! having no- 
thing but me and impudence on his fide, 
he was biſſed out of the court, laughed 
out of the coffee-houſe, and finally 
kicked out of the kingdom. As for me, 
I was left, with other effects, in the 
hauds of an eminent pawnbroker in 
Weſtminſter, from whom I was redeemed 
by an underling player, who fold me to 
the wardrobe-keeper of one of the the- 
atres. I may ſay, without vanity, that 
I have aQed the principal parts, both in 
tragedy and comedy, to the ſatisfaction 
of the publick; and have often, with the 
aſſiſtanee of ſkilful barbers, gained an 
applauſe, in which the actor that wore 
me had no ſhare; and from which I have 
ſufficient reaſon to be convinced, that a 
certain quantity of hair, duly bedizen- 


A TYE-WIG.., 


ed with perfumed and oil of 


ſweet almonds, wi 
priety of pronunciation, or any other 
theatrical virtue whatſoever. You may 


judge how long, and how ſucceſsfully,” 
poſſeſſed the capitol of the human micro- 


I ſerved the patentee, when I aſſure you 
I was fifteen times new-mounted while 
I continued in his majeſty's ſervice. ' At 
length one Garrick came in power, the 
pupil of Art, the ſon of Nature, and 
the couſin-german of Shakeſpeare and 
the Paſſions. Coats and wigs, which 
heretofore were primary qualities in a&- 
ing, were now reduced to a ſeco 


ſtate. The theatre, reſcued from jar- 


gon, rant, and ſenſeleſs ſhew, now be- 
came the temple of manly and rational 
mirth, and the vehicle of 


to the merehant of Middle Row. My 
next ſcene of life was a nuilitary one, for 
I was purchaſed by an officer in the 


Welch fuſileers, with whom I experi- 
enced all the hardſhips of wind and 
weather, and ſerved in the double capa- 


city of caxon and night- cap. I went 
through a moſt ſurprizing diverſity of ac 
cidents; and there was hardly an object 
in nature that did not occur to me, except 
a block, a powder- puff, and a comb: 


at length, in the fatal action of Fontenoy, 


I loſt part of my fore · top and one of my 


tails; upon which my maſter preſented 


me. to an old ſerjeant, with whom I 


ſhortly afterwards went fellow-penfioner 


to Chelſea Hoſpital, Here I remained 


about two months: at length the ſer- g 


jeant happening to be drinking a pot of 
porter at the World's End, a perſon of 
a very ſin 
after tippling pretty freely, ſwopt with 
my maſter for a brown bob and eighteen 


pence. My preſent poſſeſſor was a con- 
ſtant attendant at the Temple Exchange 


Coffee-houſe, and his profeſſion was of 
a nature very extraordinary. 


was a dearth of events: he would make 
you a plague at Conſtanti 
nute's Warning; and, for the conſider- 
ation of half a crown, would dethrone 


the Grand Signjor, or kill you a hundred 
thouſand 'Tartars. He was, perhaps, 
the only man that knew the private con- 
verſations of all the foreign miniſters at 


the Hague; and would publiſh you a 


letter in the Daily Adveruſer, in which , 


he 


359, 


do more on the 
ſtage than gracefulneſs of action, pro- 


ſenſe and . 
morality. On this fatal revolution, 1 
prudently abdicated, and was again ſold * 


lar character came in; and, 


His buſi- 
neſs was to aſſiſt the news- writers in the 
vacation, and other times, when there 
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«crowned beads in Chyiltend ut 


om. 
night, chancing to ſpeak dy 4 
| a the Grand Monarque, à French 


ncing-maſter took. him by the noſe, 


table cataſtrophe, you, may eaſily 


it was, every thing had it's uſe, 
r he of os 


ing tail, and put me into bis 
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2 d threw me into the fire. From this 


% 


ke would unlock, this cabiners of all the As ſpon 25 I arrived in the country, L 


K a mop - ck, to fright 


crows from a 


aſſica I ſerved. for about a fortnight; but 
a beggar-man coming by one day, who 


had diſcretion enough to think half a 


thing of a wig better than a bald 
took me from my grand poſt, and p 
me upon his own idea: pot; which, you 
are to underſtand, is a philoſophical 
name fur; the head. This is the worthy 

tleman, whom you - now. ſec: con- 
Shading to amuſe himſelf wih:clean- 
ivg the hoes of perſons of quality, and 
who now employs me in the ſervile oc- 


loaf. was better than no bread, and avy 
te, 


cupation of being the harbinger of the 
blacking- ball, aud gentleman - uſher to a 


bruſh. 
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STERN OF JANE GILBERT. 


Po PORT +.» A SUPPOSED. WITCH. 


uy THE SAME. 


a poor induſtrious woman, who labour. 
ed under the evil report of being. an 
old witch. Every hog that died with 
the murrain, every cow that ſlipt her 
calf, ſhe was accountable for, If a 
horſe had-the ſtaggers, ſhe was ſuppoſed 
to be in his head; and whenever the 
wind blew a little harder than ordinary, 
Goody Gilbert was ſaid to he playing 
her tricks, and riding on a broomſtick 
in the air. 5 
Theſe, and a thouſand other phan- 
tafies, too ridiculous to recite, poſſeſſed 
the pates of the common people. Horſe- 


ſhoes were nailed with the heels upwards, 


and many tricks weie made uſe of, ta 
entrap and mortify the r creature. 
Such, indeed, was their rage againſt her, 
that they even prtitioned Mr. Williams, 
the Salon of the pariſh, not to let her 
come to church; atid, at laſt, «ven in- 
ſiſted upon it. This, however, he over- 
ruled, and allowed the old woman 
a nook in one ot the 6 to herſelf, 
where the muttered over her prayers 1 

the beſt manner ſhe could, * 


HERE was in the weſt of Eug- 
land, where I lived feveral years, 


The . pariſh, thus diſconcerted and 
enraged, withdrew the ſmall. pittance 
they allowed for her ſupport; and would 
have reduced ber to the neceſſ 
ing, bad ſhe not been ſtill affiſted by the 
benevolent Mr. Williams. He often 
ſent her bread and meat; frequently pro- 
cured her ſpinning-work from the next 
market town; and was ſo provoked at 
their behaviour to the poor. old creature, 
that he once applied to a neighbouring 


jultice of the peace in ber behalf; but, as 


there happened a ſtorm the night before, 
which N of the thatch off his 
a 


worſhipꝰs e, that wiſe haberdaſher 
of the oe refuſed her relief. 


I was one afternoon drinking tea with 


Mr. and Mrs. Williams, when a meC- 


ſage being brought that por Jane Gil- 


bert was extremely ill, we all three went 
to ſee her. As the was ſick, I expected 
to have found her in bed; and we open- 
ed the door ſoftly, not to diſturb her; 


but, when we came into her little hovel, 


11 Jane was ſpinning by a ſmall peat 
re 


„Which I could have covered with. 


my hand, | 
As the poor old foul was deaf, ſhe did 


pea · eld, in which- 


ity of ſtarv- 
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© 8TORY,, OF JANE GILBERT - 
not hear us open the door, and I had an waiting,maid,, with whom ſhe had a 


opportunity, of taking a full ſurvey of 
her bbs ths: perceived us. A picture 
of ſuch wretchedneſs I never ſaw before 
or fince.' Her body was half naked, 
inſomuch that ber withered ſhoulders 
+ and part of her breaſts appeared through 
ber tattered gown. Her head was bound 
round with an old blue ſtocking, that 
expoſed her bald crown and Her ears to 
view. Her hoſe were cortipoſtd of two 
hayþands, tyed round her legs with pack - 
thread. She fat in an old elbow-chair; 
and, by fits, dozed, and then again turn- 
ed her wheel, to the motion of which 
her under-jaw kept exact time. 

When Mr. Williams called to her, 
ſhe raiſed herſelf up; and, by the ſup- 
port of the chair, made us a curtſey. 
The manner of our coming in had a 
little confuſed her, but ſhe ſoon recover- 
ed herſ&*, and, by our defire, ſat down. 
Mr. Williams then enquired into the 
ſtate of her diſorder; and ſhe told him, 
that ſhe believed her illneſs was occaſion. 
ed by her eating that food, pointing to 
an earthen pan that ſtood before us, in 
which were mixed a little barley-meal, 
ſalt, and water; and adding, that ſhe had 
not had any bread or meat 2 ſeven days. 
At this he was ſurprized, and aſked what 
was become of the victuals he ſent her 
the beginning of that week? She thanked 
him for it; and replied, that two fellows 
in the neighbourhood, whoſe names ſhe 
ig had taken it from her, and 
that one of them had ſtruck her ſeveral 
blows. Mr. Williams ſeemed angry 
that ſhe did not inform him of it: but 
ſhe defired he would not be diſpleaſed; 
and ſaid, ſhe was loth to be too trouble - 
ſome, 

Mrs. Williams, who is a mighty 
woman, was greatly affected with this 
circumſtance, and ſhed tears; which 
were, indeed, accompapied with my 
own, She then warmed a little ſack-· whey 
ſhe had brought in her pocket, and gave 
it the poor creature to drink, -This Jane 
ſwallowed eagerly, and was fo chearful 
aſter it, that the talked to us above two 
hours, entertained us with her whole 
ſtory, and the hiſtory of her time, which 
was frequently interrupted with the 


warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude to Mr, 
and Mrs. Williams, | 
When I expreſſed my ſurprize at her 
os and good ſenſe, ſhe told me that 
e d one u young gentlewoman's 


two half-crowns in her han 


good education; and could, even 
in write v well, but 2 ie 


"neighbours would not ſuffer her to have 
a pen and ink, and had ſtolen her bible 
and ſpeCticles. _ 


Juſt as we were coming N. ay, I pu 
id, w ich ke 
returned me again, and begged I would 
oblige her with ſome halfpence in their 
ſtead—* for the people, ſays ſhe, © is 
© the neighbourhood, are poſſeſſed mk 
* a notion, that I can turn lead into 
flyer and gold; but that, by and | = 
© it will become lead again; and there» 
© fore none of the ſhops will changemy 


c money. 


When we parted with the old woman, 
ſhe cried; and whiſpered to Mr. Wil. 


liams to come again, and give her the 
ſacrament, for that ſhe did not think the 
ſhould live long, 

I could recite many other circum- 
ſtances in Jane, or (as they by way of 
reproach called her) Joan Gilbert's be- 
haviour, which I think proved that ſhe 
was not a witch, but a pious and 
chriſtian, unleſs witchcraft can be ſup- 
poſed to conſiſt of true wiſdom, morality, 
and religion. But I now haſten to the 
ſequel of my ſtory, in which you will 
find that the ſource from whence witch. 
craft is reputed to ſpring, is powerty, 


age, and ignorance; and that it is im- 


poſſible for a woman to paſs fer a witch, 
unleſs ſhe is very poor, aged, and lives 
in a neighbourhood where the people art 
void of common ſenſe, | 

Some time after we had this interview 
with Jane Gilbert, a brother of her's 
died in London; who, theugh like 4 
truly adopted fon of Care, he would not 

t with a farthing while he lived, at 
his death was obliged to leave her five 
thouſand pounds; money that he could 
not carry in the coffin with him. This 
altered ths face of Jane's affairs prodi- 
giouſly: ſhe was no longer Jane, alias 


dan Gilbert, the ugly old witch, but | 


adam Gilbert; her old ragged garb 


. was exchanged for one that was new and 


genteel; her greateſt enemies made their 
court to her; even the juſtice himfelf 
came to wiſh her joy; and, though ſeve- 
ral hogs and horſes died, and the wind 
frequently blew after that, Madam Gil- 
bert was never ſuppoſed to have any 
hand in it: aud from hence it is plain 

as I obſerved before, that a womau mu 
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be <ery poor; ©ery At dd ye in 4“ pointed truſtees to take the belt ſecurity 


' neighbourhood where the people 
E We cit polibly pate for n- 
- witc f 


It was 4 faying of Mr. Williams, who 
would ſometimes be jocoſe, and had the 
urt of making even ſatire agreeable, that 
If ever Jane deſerved the character of a 
witch, it was after this money was lefe 
Her; for that, with her five- thouſand 
— 8 ſhe did more acts of charity and 
iendly offices than all the people of 
fortune within fifty miles of the place. 
Many thouſands of my readers know this 
to be true; but as ſome may be ignorant 
of it, I muſt inform them, that ſhe gave 
bibles and common-prayer books to all 
- the people in the ae 
id for the ſchooling of forty boys and 
ire. She bailed a large copper twice 
a week, aud made broth and dumplings 
for all her neighbours who were old or 
fick : ſhe lent five hundred pounds, in 
ſmall ſums, to poor tradeſmen and far- 
mers, without intereſt, for ever; and ap- 


bobrhood, and ſhe - 


they could, fo that the principal mi 
not be loſt; and to remove the 3 


caſionally from one family to another, 


when, the one could ſpare it, and the 
other wanted affiftance. She ſettled 


twenty-five 2 per annum on the 
e 


miniſter of the pariſh, to viſit and pray 
by them, and teach the children their 
catechiſm; and to each child that came 
to church to repeat the catechiſm, ſhe 


ordered a plumb-cake every Sunday. 


Among her donations, ſhe did nat 
forget her friends, Mr. and Mrs, Wil- 
liams, but gave their fon and daughter 
five hundred pounds a- piece in her life- 
time. Asto her own part, ſhe allowed 
herſelf but 3 pounds a year to live 
on; and that, at her death, ſhe bequeath- 
ed to an old woman o attended her. 

And this is a woman they were about 
to deſtroy for witchcraft and ſorcery 
But the people are now aſhamed of their 
behaviour, and therefore I have con, 


cealed the name of the place, ; 


e - THY 
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REWARD or HONESTY, 


A CHINESE TALE. | 


| J. Spurs in moderate circumſtances 
41 dwelt at Vouſi, a town dependent 
on the city of Tchantcheou, in the pro- 
vince of Kiangnan, Three bro 
compoſed this family; the eldeſt was Liu 
the Diamond, the next Liu the Trea- 
ſurer, and the third Liu the Pearl. The 
latter was not yet old enough for mar- 
riage, and the other two were already 
married. The wife of the firſt was called 
Ouang; and that of the younger, Yang ; 
and they had both all thoſe charms that 
r womer. agreeable. | 
Liu the Treaſurer had a ſtrong paſſion 
for gaming and drinking, and diſcovered 
little inclination to any thing, that was 
good; his wife was of the ſame cha- 
rater, and had little regard for virtue; 
differing in this from Ouang her ſiſter- 
in-law, who was an example of modeſty 
and regularity, Thus, though theſe 
two women. continued ſeemingly a gogd 
underſtanding between each other, their 
hearts were hut weak ly united. 


.. Quang had a fon ſurnamed Hieulz 


that is, The Son of Rejoicing. This 
child was but fix years old, when one 
day ſtopping in the ſtreet with other 
children of the neighbourhood, to behold 
a ſolemn proceſſion, he was; loſt in the 
crowd, and did not return home in the 
evening. 

The loſs rendered his parents incon- 
ſolable, who put up advertiſements in all 
places, and enquired after him in every 
ſtreet; but all to no purpoſe, for they 


could hear no news of their dear ſon. 


Liu his father was overwhelmed with 
ſorrow; and, in the midſt of his melan- 
chally, he determined to forſake his houſe, 
where every thing called to mind the 
memory of his dear Hieul. He bor- 
rowed of one of his friends a ſmall ſum, 
to carry on alittle traffick in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city; flattering himſelf, 
that, in thoſe ſhort. and frequent ex- 
curſions, be ſhould at length find the 
treaſure he had loſt, "* 

As his mind was wholly, taken up 
with this ſon, he way littled affected 75 
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however, he carried it on for the ſpace 
of hve years, without going a great diſ- 
tance from his oon houſe, whither he 
returned every year to paſs the autumnal 
ſeaſon. In ſhart, not finding his fon 
after ſo many years, and believing him 
loſt without redemption, and perceiving 
likewiſe that his wife Ouang was likely 
to have no more children, he determined 
to withdraw himſelf entirely from ſo 
much uneaſineſs; and, as he had in- 
creaſed his ſtock, his deſign was to go 
and trade in another province. 

On the road he met with a rich mer - 
chant, who perceiving his talents and 
{kill in trade, made him an advantageous 
offer; and the deſire of growing rich 
induced him to forget his trouble. 

Hardly were they arrived in the pro- 
vince of Changſi, but every thing ſuc- 
ceeded to their wiſhes : they had a quick 
ſale for their merchandizes, and the profit 
was conſiderable. The payment, which 
was deferred on account of two years 
famine that afflicted the country, and a 
tedious. diſtemper wherewith Liu was 
ſeized, kept him three years in that pro- 
vince. After he had recovered his health, 
and his money, he ſet out in order to 
return to his own country. 

Happening to ſtop on the road, near a 
town called Tehinlieou, to recover from 
his fatigues, he- perceived a girdle of 
blue cloth in the ſhape of a long narrow 
bag, ſuch as is worn under a gown, and 
ufed to carry money in: going to take 
it, he found it of a conſiderable weight; 
and, drawing on one fide, he opened 
the bag, and found about two hundred 
taels. At fight of this treaſure he made 


the following reflections. 


© It is my good fortune that has put 
* this ſum into my hands, and I ma 
* keep it if I pleale, and make uſe of it 
© without dread of any bad conſequen- 
ces; however, he who has loſt it, as 
© ſoon as it comes to his knowledge, 
© will be in a dreadful agony, and re- 
* turn to ſeek it as ſoon as poſhble. It 
© has been ſaid, that our anceſtors, when 
© they have found money in this man- 
© ner, have taken it for no other end 
© but to reſtore it to the owner, This 
© ſeems to me juſt and equitable, and 
* worthy of imitation, eſpecially con- 
© ſidering that I am giown old, and have 
g IE to ſucceed me: I . no oc- 

caſion to retain money which I cannot 
* ſtritly call my — 
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the advantages he gained from trade; 


At the ſame inſtant he went and 
ed himſelf near the (pot where he had 
ound the bag, and waited there the 
whole day without any perſon's coming 
to claim it, and the next day he continued 
his journey. 


After ſix days travelling, he arrived 


in the evening at Nanſoutcheou, and took 
up his lodging in an inn, where ſeveral 
other merchants were arrived before him. 
Their diſcourſe falling upon the ac- 
cidents of trade, one of the compan 
ſaid Five days ago, vhen I left Tchin- 
£ lieou, I loſt two hundred taels, which 
* I had in my undermoſt girdle: I had 
© taken off this girdle and placed it near 
* me while I took a little reſt; when 
© ſuddenly a Mandarine, with all his 
train, paſſing by, I got out of the way 
for fear of an inſult, and forgot to 
take up my money; and, it was not 
till I went to undreſs myſelf at night, 
that I perceived my loſs. I was fully 
convinced that it would be to no pur- 
poſe to return hack, ſince the place 
where I ſlept was much frequented, 
-and therefore it was not worth while 
to retard my journey in ſearch of what 
© I was ſure not to find,” | 
Every one pitied his hard lot, and Liu 
immediately demanded his name and 
place of abode. * Your ſervant,” re- 
plied the merchant, * is called Tchin, 
© and lives at Yangtcheou, where he has 
© a ſhop and a pretty large ſtock. But 
pray may I aſk, in my turn, to whom 
8 5 the honour of ſpeaking? Liu 
told him his name, and ſaid that he was 
an inhabitant of the city of Vouſi. M 


direct way thither,* added be, is 


© through Y angtcheou, and if you pleaſe 
© I will do myſelf the pleafuxe of ac- 
* companying you to your own houle.* 


Tchin replied, with a great deal of 


politeneſs—* With all my heart; if you 
© pleaſe, we will go together, and I think 
* myſelf happy to meet with ſuch good 
© company.” Early the next morning 
they ſet out together; aud, as the diſtance 
was not great, they * ſoon came. to 
Yangtcheou. 

After the uſual civilities, Tchin in- 
vited his fellow - traveller into the houſe, 
and ſerved up a ſmall collation: then Liu 
began to talk of the money loſt at Tchin- 
lieou. Of what colour, ſaid he, was 
the girdle wherein your money was 


© contained, and how was it made? 


© Tt was of blue cloth, replied Tchin 
© and that which diſtinguiſhed it from 
2 2 * all 
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all others; was the character of Tchin 
* at one ofthe ends, which is my name, 
© and is worked in with white filk,” 

This deſcription leaving no farther 
doubt, Lin ſaid; with a c ul air 
© If I' have aſked you ſo many queſ- 


* 


tions, it is becauſe I have found ſuch 


© agirdle as you deſeribe, and drew it 
out at the fame time. See, ſaid he, 
if this belongs to you.'— It is the 
© very ſame," ſaid Tehinz upon which 
Liu preſented it to it's true owner. 
Tchin, full of 'gratitude, preſſed him 
greatly to accept of half of the ſum, but 
to no purpoſe, for Liu would take no- 
thing. How great is my obligation!” 
reſumed Tchin : © Wheie may be found 
* ſuch great honeſty and 1 as 
yours?“ He then ordered a handſome 
treat, and they invited each other to 
drink, with great demonſtrations of 
friendſhip, 
* Tchin ſaid within himfelf—* Where 
© ſhall I find, in theſe days, a man of 
equal probity with Liu? People of his 
6 2 very rare. But why ſhould 
© I receive ſo great a benefit from him, 
and not think of an acknowledgment? 
© I have a daughter about twelve years 
© old, and am deſirous of an alliance 
* with ſo good a man: but has he ever a 
© ſon? that is what I am ignorant of. 
© Dear friend, ſaid he to him, of 


what age may your ſon be? At this 


queſtion tears fell from Liu's eyes. 
«© Alas!“ 5 — he, I had but one fon: 
ge was infinitely dear to me; and, ſeven 
« years ago, walking out to ſee a pro- 
© ceſſion, he diſappeared, and I could 
learn no news of him ever ſince; and. 
© to add to my unhappineſs, my wife 
© has had no more children.” 
At this relation Tchin ſeemed very 
thoughtful for a moment: then reſum- 
ing his diſcourſe—* My brother and 
© benefaRor," ſaid he, how old was 
© your dear child when you loſt him ?* 
Hie was fix years old,” replied Liu. 


2 What was his ſirname, added Tchin, 


© and hw was he made?'—* We called 
© him Hieul, replied Liu: he had 
© the ſmall · pox, but it had left no marks 
' © on his face; his complexion was fair 
'© and florid. | 

This account gave great joy to Tchin, 
and he could not help ſhewing it in his 
eyes and countenance, He immediately 
© called one of his domeſticks, to whom 
he whiſpered ſomething in his ear. The 


fervant made a ſign that he would obey 


. 
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his maſter's orders, and went into the 
inward part of the houſe. 

Liv, attentive to theſe various queſ- 
tions, and the chearfulneſs that appear- 
ed in the countenance of his hoſt, was 
taken up with à great many doubts; 
when he faw enter a young domeſtick 
about thirteen years old, he was clad in 
a long gown and handſome ſurtout; he 
was well-ſhaped z bis features were re- 
gular, his air was modeſt, and his car- 
riage agreeable; he had fine black eye- 
brows, and eyes Jovely and piercing, 
which immediately ſtruck the eyes and 
heart of Liu. 

When the young boy ſaw a ſtranger 
ſitting at the table, he turned towards 
him, making a low bow; and then go- 
ing near Tchin, ſtood in a modeſt man- 
ner over -· againſt him. My father, 
ſaid he, in a ſweet and agreeable voice, 
vyou have called Hieul; what is your 
© pleaſure with him?“ will tell you 
* by and by,” replied Tchinz * there- 
fore ſtand near me, and wait a little. 

The name of Hieul, which was given 
to the boy, ſtill increaſed the ſuſpicions 

of Liu: a ſecret impreſſion ſeized his 
heart; and, by a wonderful ſympathy of 
nature, recalled to his mind the image 
of his ſon, his ſhape, his viſage, his air, 
and his manners; he ſawthem all in the 
8 he beheld; and there was nothing 
ut the name of Father, which he gave 
to Tchin, that put him to a ſtand : he 
thought it uncivil to aſk Tchin whether 
it was in reality his ſon, becauſe it might 
happen that two children might have the 
ſame name, and refemble each other. 

Liu was ſo taken up with theſe reflec- 
tions, that he thought very little of the 
entertainment: the ſtrange perplexity he 
was in might be ſeen in his countenance; 
and ſomethiag unaccountable made him 
keep his eyes fo ſtedfaſtly on the young 
boy, that he could look at nothing elſe. 
Heul, on the other hard, notwithitand- 
ing the fearfulneſs and modeſty of his 
age, looked ſtedfaſtly upon Liu; and 
it ſeemed as if nature had diſcovered, 
at that inſtant, that he was his father. 

In ſhort, Liu could no longer ſuppreſs 
the agitations of his heart; and, break- 
ing ſilence all on a ſudden, afked Fchin 
if he was in reality his ſon? © It was not 
from me, replied Fchin, that he 
© received life, though I look upon him 
* as my own ſon. ven years ago, a 
man paſſed through this city, leading 


« this boy in his hand; and, by chance, 
: is boy im 3 | 5 * fe 
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© addreſſed himſelf to me, and prayed 
© me to aſſiſt him in his extreme ne- 
© ceſſity. My wife,” faid he, “ is 
% dead, and has only left me this child. 
« The bad ſtate of my affairs has ob- 
« liged me to leave my country for a 
time, and retire to Hoaingan, among 
„ my relations, from whom I expect a 
«© ſum of money, that I may ſettle my- 
«« ſelf again. I have not wherewithal 
to bear the charges of my journey; 


« will you therefore be fo charitable as ' 


„to advance me three taels ? I will re- 
« ſtore them faithfully when I return; 
« and, as a pledge of my honeſty, I 
„ will commit to your keeping what I 
„ hold molt dear in the world, that is, 
% my only ſon. I ſhall no ſooner ar- 


rive at Hoaingan, but I will return 


« and fetch this dear child. 

© This confidence affected me much; 
I put into his hand the ſum required; 
© and, when he left me, he ſhed tears, 
teſtifying that he left his fon with 
* gieat regret: _ what ſurprized 
© me was, that the child ſec med uncon- 
© cerned at the ſeparation. Not find- 
4 
c 
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ing the pretendeil father return, I had 

ſuſpicions that I wanted to have clear- 

ed up. I called the child; and, from 
© the different queſtions which I aſked 
© him, I found that he was born in the 
city of Vouſi; that one day being 
from home to ſee a proceſſion paſs by, 
and going a little too far, he was de- 
* ceived, and carried off by a perſon 
* unknown. He told me alſo the name 
s of his father and mother, and I ſoon 
perceived that the child had been ito- 
© len by a villain; for which reaſon IL 
© treated him with compaſſon, and his 
behaviour to me gained my heart, I 
© have often intended to make a journey 
© on purpoſe to Vouſi, to gain informa- 
© tion of his family, but ſtifl I have 
© been prevented by ſome accident or 
* other, It happened very fortunately 
* that, à few minutes ago, when you 
«©. were ſpeaking of your ſon, ſome of 
* your words recalled paſt tranſactions 
* freſh to my memory; upon which [ 
© ſentfor the boy, to ſeeif you knew him. 


At theſe words, the tears trickled 
down the face of Hieul in great abun- 
dance, through exceſs of joy; at the 
fight of which Liu wept alſo. * A 
particular mark, ſaid he, will make 
© this matter {till more plain: a little 
© above his knee there is a black ſpot, 
© which was the effect of his mother's 
© longing when with child of him.“ 
Hieul, on this, ſhewed the mark; which 
Liu ſeeing, took him up in his arms, 
and embraced him. * My ſon, ſaid he, 
* my dear ſon! by what good fortune 
have I found thee again, after ſo long 
© an abſence!” | 

In theſe happy moments, it is eaſy to 
conceive what tranſports of joy were felt 
both by the father and fon. After a 
thouſand tender embraces, Liu, forcing 
himſelf from the arms of his ſon, threw 
himſelf at the feet of Tehin. How 
much am TI obliged to you, faid he, 
for taking into your houſe, and bring= 
© ing up with ſo much tenderneſs, this 
© dear part of myſelf ! Without you, 
© we might never have been re-united.” 

© My amiable benefactor, replied 
Tchin, — him up, * it is this gene- 

rous act of virtue, in reſtoring the two. 
hundred taels, which has moved the 
compaſſion of Heaven—it is Heaven 
itſelf that has coudutted you hither, 
where you have recovered what you 
had loſt, and vainly ſought fo many 
years. Now I know that this lovely 
* boy belongs to you, I am forry that 
] did not uſe him with greater friend- 
© ſhip.'—" Proſtrate ycurſelf, my fon,” 
ſaid Liu, © and ſhew your gratitude to 
« your benefaRor.” 

Tchin put himſelf in a poſture to re- 
turn the compliments that were made; 
but Liu, in confuſion at this exceſs of 
civility, immediately approached him, 
and prevented his purpoſe, Theſe ce- 
remonies being ended, they ſet him down 
again, and Tchin placed“ young Hieul 
on a ſeat near his father; all happy and 
pleaſed, and convinced that virtuous 
and generous actions will ever meet with 


the reward they ſo jultly deſerve, 
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great difficulty in maintaining; but 


whom: he had nevertheleſs ſupported by 
his induſtry, till there came fo bad a 


ſeaſon, that the price of corn was raiſed, 
and bread was fold dearer than ever. 
The good man worked day and night; 
yet, in ſpite of bis utmoſt diligence, he 
could not earn money enough to bu 

even the worſt and cheapeſt food for FA 
many poor hungry children. He was 
ſoon therefore reduced to the utmoſt 
miſery, One day he called about him 
all his family; and, with tears in his 
eyes, ſaid to them—* My ſweet little 
ones, every thing is growing ſo dear, 
that with all my working I cannat get 
© enough for your ſubſiſtence : this mor- 


| © ſel of bread, that I now ſhew you, 


©. coſts me all the money that I can earn 
in the whole day. You muſt content 
© yourſelves, therefore, to ſhare with me 
© the little I am able to get: and though 


it will not be enough to ſatisfy you, 


© it will ſerve to prevent your dyin 
© quite ſtarved. The poor man — 
ſay no more; he raiſed up his eyes to 
Heaven, and ſobbed bitterly. His chil- 
dren all crieq too; and every one ſaid to 


himſelf—* O good God | come to our 


help, poor little miſerable things that 
we are! help too our poor father, and 
leave us not to die for hunger!” 
Bennet then divided his loaf into ſeven 
Equal parts; he kept a ſhare for himſelf, 
and gave the reſt among his children. 
One of them, however, whoſe name was 
Andrew, refuſed his portion, ſaying, 
I am ill, father, and I can take no- 
© thing; ſo pray cat my ſhare yourſelf, 
© or a part it among the others. 
My poor dear child, what is it ails 
« you?” cried Bennet, taking him in his 
arms. * I amill,* anſwered Andrew, 
© very ill, father; Iwill go and lie down.“ 


Bennet immediately carried him to bed; 


and early the next morning, in the great- 
eſt diſtreſs, he went to a phyſician, and 


eonjured him to have the charity to come 


Poor labourer, named Bennet, had 
ſix young children, hom he found 


and fee his ſick ſon, and direct what 
ſhould be done for him. 

The phyſician, who was a very Ru- 
mane man, conſented to accompany 
Bennet home, though certain he ſhould 
never be paid for his viſit. He went to 
little Andrew's bed- ſide, took his hand, 
and felt his * but could diſcover no 
ſymptom of any diſorder. , He found 
him, however, extremely weak, and ſaid 
he would give orders for-fomeamedicine 
that would ſtrengthen him. No, don't 
order me any thing, Sir,” cried An- 
drew, © for I muſt not take it, be it what 
© it will.” 

THE PHYSICIAN, 

© You mult not take it! And pray 
© why not?” 

ANDREW, A? 

© Don'taſk me, Sir, for T cannot tell 
© you the reaſon.” 

THE PHYSICIAN, 
And who ſhould hinder you, child? 
You ſeem to me a very obſtinate little 
£9 boy.” . 
ANDREW. 

© No, indeed, Sir, it is not out of ob- 
© ſtinacy, if you'll believe; but only I 
© can't tell you Why. | 

THE PHYSICIAN. 
© Well, juſt as you pleaſe ; I ſhall not 
force you : but I ſhall aſk your father; 
and he, I preſume, will ſpeak to be 
better underſtood,” 

ANDREW, 

© O no, pray, Sir! don't let my fa. 
© ther hear any thing about it.“ 

THE PHYSICIAN, 
* You are a moſt peryerſe and incom- 
prehenſible boy; and I ſhall moſt un- 
doubtedly apply to your father, if you 
will not explain yourſelf.” 
ANDREW. 
Oh! no, no, Sir! for God's ſake 
© don'tdo that! I would rather tell you 
every thing! But firſt, pray ſend my 
© brothers and ſiſters out of the room. 

The phyſician then bid all the chil- 
dren go; and then little Andrew ſaid 
Oh, Sir! in theſe hard times, * 
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hs} - STORY OF LITTLE ANDREW 


© ther cam but juſt 80 enough to buy a 
coarfe brown af; and he ſhares it 
among us all; and every one can have 
but a little morſel; and for all that he 
hardly keeps any for himſelf. Bat it 
makes me very ſorrowful to ſee m 
r little brothers, and my poor little 
ſiſters, all ſo hungry. And I am the 
eldeſt, and I am ede than they are 
ſo I had rather go wit 
eat any of it from them. And this 


but pray, Sir, don't tell my father, 
for it will only him.. 

The phyſician, wiping his eyes, ſaid, 
But you too, my & boy, are you 
not hungry Fourſelf?? ö 

; ANDREW. | 

O yes, indeed, I am very hungry 
© too, only that does not vex me ſo badly 
* as ſeeing them ſo.” 

THE PHYSICIAN. 

© But you muſt ſoon die yourſelf, if 
you will take no nouriſhment,” 
- ANDREW. | 

© I know it very well, Sir; but I ſhall 


KS u  * 8 Sa SS SS 1a > fm a << x 


father will have one mouth leſs to fill: 
and when T go to God Almighty, I 
ſhall veg him very hard to give my 
poor little brothers and filters ſome- 
thing to eat. £ 

The worthy phyſician felt the utmoſt 
tendernefs and admiration as he liſtened 


- 
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to the ſentiments of this generous child. 


He took him in his arms, prefſe4 him to 
his boſom, and ſaid to him“ No, my 
excellent little lad, thou ſhalt not die; 
© God, the Father of us all, wil! take 
care of thee, and of all thy family. 
Give thanks to him, that he has ſent 
me to your aſſiſtance: I ſhall return 
© to you prelently.*” __ 

He then haſtened to his own ' houſe, 


THE 


out myſelf, than 


is the reaſon I made believe I was ill: 


die with a very good heart; for my 


* 
3 
o 


and loading one of his ſervants wich all 
forts of proviſions, he bid him attend him 
back to Andrew and bis half-ftarved 
little brothers and ſiſters. He made hein 
all fit down at a table, and deſired them 
to eat till every one was fully ſatisfied. 
It was a ſcene of true delight to this 
good phyſician, to witneſs the happineſs 
of theſe innocent creatures; and when 
he went away, he charged Andrew to 
ſuffer no farther uneafineſs, promiting 
to ſupply them himſelf with all ne- 
ceſſiries. ä 

He faithfully kept his word, ſendi 
them every day food in great plenty: — 
many other good and charitable perſons, 
to whom he told this adventure, imitat- 
ed his benevolence. Some gave them 
proviſions, others money, others linen 
and cloaths; ſo that, in a very ſhort 
time, they had even more of every thing 
than they required. ; 

No ſooner was Bennet's landlord, who 
was a nobleman of extenſive fortune and 
intereſt, informed of what the courage- 
ous little Andrew had ſuffered for the 
ſake of his father, and his brothers and 
filters, than, ſtruck with admiration at 
ſuch generoſity and fortitude, he ſent for 
the poor man, and faid to him You 
© have a moſt wonderful fon; and I wilt _ 
myſelf, alſo, be a father to him, Þ 


the reſt of your children ſhall be edu- 
cated to whatevertrade they themſelves 
chuſe, and at my expence: and if they 
improve as they ought, I will take care 
to have them all provided for.” 

Bennet returned home almoſt wild 
with joy; and, throwing himſelf upon 
his knees, gave thanks to Heaven, for 
_—_— bleffed him with ſo excellent a 
child, | | 


— 
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MILITARY MERIT REWARDED. 


A GERMAN 
URING a ws and bloody war, 
in which two poliſhed nations daily 
facrificed Humanity at the ſhrine of Con- 
pt Count Barnald had generouſly 
voted his courage, talents, and for- 


ANECDOTE, 
tune, to the ſervice of his country, He 
was the only general who had been 


able, at once, to command both fear and 
reſpect. Though the enemy were com- 
pelled to fly before his victorious wy | 


will ſertleyou upon my on eſtate; ank 
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and to admit the ſuperiority..of his ta- 
lents and the greatneſs of his mind, yet 
could they not refuſe him their eſteem; 
for that countenance which, amid the 
din of battle, ſpoke terror and diſmay 
to the oppoſin 
ſecure, { — into the utmoſt mild neſs 
of benevolent mercy to the vanquiſhed 
enemy. 8 reſides only, in the 
breaſt of Imbecility, which is ever de- 
voted to wickedneſs; and in the boſom 
of Tyranny, which is the conſtant aſy- 
lum of cowardice, Never did Barnald 
ake uſe of ſucceſs to promote infamy. 
He ſcorned- the refinements of modern 
barbarity.z nor for the purpoſe of inti- 
midation, or the puniſhment of vigo- 
rous reſiſtance, would he deſcend to 
become the inſtrument of indiſcriminate 
deſtruction: be only regarded as his 
enemies thoſe who met bim armed in 
field; and his benevolence was pro- 
uRive of more extenſive utility to his 
country than even his courage. 
The Count was now deſcending into 
the vale of years, by a path as ſmooth 
as glory and riches could make it. 


With che rank of field-marſhal, aud a 


conſiderable penſion, he paſſed the great- 
elt part of the year in the country, 
where he repoſed on his laurels. His 
duty, indeed, induced him ſometimes to 
appear in the pompous. tumult of the 
court, where his ſovereign was. happy 
to conſult him, and where the courtier 
received him with a profeſional bow; 
while every honeſt man in the kingdom 
honoured and eſteemed him, and the 
ſoldier hailed him as his father. x 

Yet, notwithſtanding the honours 
Which were laviſhed on him at court, 
he ſought for happineſs in the breaſt of 
bis family, which conſiſted of two daugh- 
ters and a ſon. The girls, whoſe edu- 
cation had conſtituted his chief ſtudy 
and pleaſure, were lately married to men 
of rank and worth, His ſon had a 
regiment 3 and, by an advantageous 
match, was in poſſeſſion of a large for- 
rune, part of which conſiſted in a plea- 
ſant eſtate, immediately contiguous to 
that on which the Count reſided, This 
young nobleman was zealous to purſue 
the footſteps of his father, and ambi- 
tious to attain the ſummit of glory: 
vor was his zeal fruitleſs, nor his ambi- 
tion unrewarded. Never was a father 
more fondly attached to his ſon never 
did a ſon evince a more affeR:onate re- 
ſpect for his father} 
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foe, after victory was 


* pn 
* * 
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The Colonel was making copſiderable. 
alterations in the. eſtat he had lately 
acquired; and had added an entire wi 
to his caſtle, in which he had fitted up 
a moſt magnificent apartment, whole 
walls were nong with pictures repre- 
ſenting all the hberoick actions of his 
father. * Such ſcenes,” aid he with 
juſtice, * are far preferable to thoſe inani- 
© mate landſcapes which ſpeak not to 
© the ſoul, and will do my father more 
* honour than the genealogical tree of 
© his anceſtors. 

He had encouraged the moſt famous 
primary to the full exertion of their ta- 
ents, by a promiſe of liberal rewards ; 
and as the ſubject was worthy the ma- 
ſter, and ſuch as mult infallibly ſecure 
the reſpe& and admiration of poſterity, 
they were infpire$ with unuſual ardour, 
and their exertions were conſequently 
crowned with unuſual ſuccels, 

In one picture the Count was repre- 
ſented in the act of throwing his colours 
into the enemy's ranks; and, by ſuch a 
courageous inſtance of fortunate teme- 
rity, reviving the ſpirits of his droop- 
ing ſoldiers, who, overcome by tatigue, 
were giving way on every fide, 

In another, he was ſeen leading on 
his men to the attack of a belieged city, 
and the firſt ro mount the breach; tor- 
getting the general in the ſoldier, and 
offering an example of intrepid valour 
to his comrades, 

In a third, he was delivering his 
prince from the enemy, who had ſur- 
prized him as he was enjoying the 
amuſement of the chace, 

In the next, he was receiving from 
the hands of his ſovereign the ſtaff of 
field marſhal, with a carte blanche. 

In another, he was falling from his 
horſe, on the field of battle, in conſe- 
quence of a'mulſket-ſhotz and, in his 
tall, pointing to the enemy. 

In the laſt, he was ſigning the long- 
defired peace, which ſecured to his ex- 
hauſted country plenty and repoſe. 

In ſhort, although his ſon had taken 
every precaution to avoid the leait ſem- 
blance of unſeemly vanity, the mind 
was every where regaled with ſome trait 
of that ſteady patriotiſm or ardent glory 
which had invariably marked the courle 
of the old Count's exiſtence. "8 

His plan had been conducted with the 
greateſt ſecreſy: and, ſome days after 
the completion of the pictures, the Co- 


apartmen 


lonel gave an elegant dinner, in tho 
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apartment they were deſtined to adorn, 
to a numerous and reſpectable company. 
What a ſight for the old General, at his 
firſt entrance, to behold the glorious 
actions of his life thus faithfully repre- 
ſented by the animated pencil of Truth! 
This new trait of filial piety, the fincere 
compliments of an illuſtrious aſſemhly, 
and the remembrance of thoſe dreadful 

' ſcenes of carnage which theſe pictures 
brought to his mind, affected him mot 
ſenſib 7 He poſſeſſed too great a por- 
tion of candour and modeſty not freely 
to indulge thoſe powerful emotions of 
Joy which he ſo deeply experienced: 
e fixed his eyes on his ſon, while his 
cheek was ſuffuſed with the glow of 
paternal affection; and the whole com- 
pany ſympathized with his feelings. 
He ſoon, however, examined the pic- 
tures with a certain air of indifference, 
which created univerſal ſurprize; and 
turhing to his ſon, with expreſſions of 
kindneſs, addreſſed him thus—* You 
© did right, my ſon, to conceal your 
© delign from me, ſince you was fully 
© reſolved to purſue it to execution. I 
© ſhovld certainly have endeavoured to 
«© prevent what it is now too late to for- 
© bid, To aſſume the language of 
© reproach, would be a proof of eg. 
© tion rather than of modeſty : but let 
* me aſſure you, that what affords me 
© the trueſt pleaſure in thoſe pictures, 
© is the mark of filial reſpe& and ten- 
* derneſs which they offer to my mind. 
© Yet, my ſon—— Here the Count 
ſhook his head with an equivocal ſmile. 
What would my father ſay?” ſaid the 
Colonel. This inſtance of biography, 
continued the Count, has incurred the 
© fate of all ſuch accounts as are written 
© without the knowledge or conſent of 
© the hero. Some charaQteriſtick inci- 
* dent, or leading trait, explanatory of 
- © his whole life, is not unfrequently 
© omitted or ſuppreſſed. What food 
for reflection muſt theſe hiftorical re- 
* preſentations afford, when my own 
on He ſtopped ſhort; and his 


Fo 


PREFERMENT. 
© well worthy remark; an action, with 
© out which we ſhould not have all met 
© here ta-day thus gay and contented; 
© at leaſt, we ſhould not all have met as 
© we now meet. To-morrow, at break 
« faſt, my ſon, if you will remind me, I 
« will relate jt, It would be a pity that 
© fuch an action ſhould be conſigned to 
* oblivion,” ; | 

The company inſiſted that he ſhould 
relate it immediately; but he ſmiled, 
and refuſed : and, when their folicita- 


tions became importunate, he could not 


of 
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laſt words were not pronounced with 


that expreſſive tenderneſs which evinces 
the effuſions of a grateful heart,” but 
were accompanied by a ſmile of ſevere 
irony, They begged him to finiſh; 
but, after a long ſilence, he thus pro- 
ceeded—* If your intention was to giye 
: A feeble ſketch of my paſt life, you 
- aye 


x 
„ 


forgotten an action of heroiſm 


forbear betraying evigent ſigns of diſ- 


: {7 
- 


pleaſure, which ſoon cauſed them to 


ceaſe, They were therefore obliged to 
fit down to dinner with ungratified 
curioſity. 
The Colonel, who had retained every 
- 8 of his father's diſcourſe, did not 
ail, the next morning, to renew the 
converſation. * You recollect, Sir, 
ſaid he to his father, © your promiſ of 
« yeſterday.”—* Yes, yes, returned the 
Count; © and I find you ate not willing 
© to forget it. As I have promiſed, tt 
is but juſt I ſhould perform: but firſt 
© let us adjourn to the room in which 
© that prom:ſe was made, and be care- 
ful that no one interrupts us. They 
accordingly repaired to the room; and 


the Count addreſſed his fon as followg—. 


That firſt row of pictures on the 
wall which faces us, is, I obſerve, 
' terminated by that in which my ſo- 

vereign is beſtowing on me the mar- 

ſhal's ſtaff, accompanied by a carte 

Blanche. You have there committed 

a grand miſtake, by uniting two events 

which were ſepatated by a diſtance of 

fiſteen years; two ſeparate marks of 
honour, conferred by two different 
monarchs, from motives of a very dif- 
ferent nature. That, however, is an 
error which might be — repaired, 
But tell me, is not that picture meant 
to impreſs a belief that a-marſhal's 
rank was beſtowed on me for one or 
all of thoſe actions which are repre- 
ſented in the other pictures? Moſt 
certainly, ſaid the Colonel. Tr 
* tends, then, to convey a ſalſhood, 
replied the Count: for the action of 
© glory, which was ſo nobly rewarded 
© by procuring me that honour, is pre- 
© ciſely the only one which you have 
© omitted to record in this hiſtorical 


© colleion,'——- Good God! Sir, is it. 


have been ſo 


© poſſible my memory can 
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* 


* 


yet mentioned to any earthly being; 


1 


oh 


; * 


4 defective l It is not your memory 
I accuſe, my ſon; and your. heart, 


much leſs : how could you repreſent 


an action which you knew not of? 
* Your ignorance is as little to be won- 
* dergd at as your preſent aſtoniſhment. 
When I obtained that ſtaff of honour, 
* you was ſtill in your infancy. The 
att which procured it me I have never 


* and, before I impart it to you, I muſt 
© be ſatisfied that no one can overhear 
© us." 


The Colonel aſſured bim that he need 


be under no apprehenſion ; and the 
Count reſumed his diſcourſe, hut in a 
much lower tone of voice“ Let us re- 
* view, my ſon, theſe various actions, 
with the rewards that followed them. 
* This diſabled arm is an acquiſition 
made in yonder battle; in which, with 
© an equal portion of ſkill and good 
fortune, I threw my colours into the 
© enemy's ranks. By that lucky ſtra- 
©, tagem. I recalled my left wing, which 
Was actually retreating, at the very 
©. critical moment when the right was 
© preparing to follow. it's example. I 
ſaw prodigies of valour performed, 


. © and the enemy were cut to pieces. 


© I was then only major, and major 
J remained.” The general who com- 
4  manded us, and who was one of the 
.* firſt that fled, received a conſiderable 
© penſion for his ſervices on that im- 
portant day, on which he had fo 


' © nobly expoſed his life at the head of 


© his army, who were aſtoniſhed at the 
courage he diſplayed. In that battle, 
Where I tell from ty horſe, weltering 
in my blood, I was taken prifoner. 
© My wound was neglected; and, in 


the cartel which was eſtabliſhed ſoon 


© after, I was totally forgotten. At 


© length my ranſom was paid—out of 


© my own pocket. A burſt of indig- 
nation now broke from the Colonel, 
which tus father did not ſeem to notice, 


but coolly continued his narrative 


© I reculle& but too well, even without 
© the aid of 2 picture, the wound which 
J till feel on my. forehead ; it was 
© from a muſket-ball, clofe to yonder 
fort; the ſiege whereof 2 


ample occupation for a whole cam- 


Ly 


. ©, paign; and which, I may affirm, was 


© both taken and preſerved, merely by 
© my exertions : I ſay, preſerved; 25 1 
as compelled to ſtain my ſword with 
© the blood of our own ſoldiers, in or- 
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Colonel. 


© be told. 
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der to put a ſtop to the aſſaſſinations 
they were,committing, and to prevent 
© them from plundering a town which I 
* had made them take by aſſault, by 
„ planting, my colours on the breach, 
s which I was the firſt to mount. It 
is true, on my arrival, the king 
thanked me in preſence of his whole 
court; and, the very ſame day, be- 
ſtowed the government of the place 
which I had juſt ſubdued on the fon 
of his prime · miniſter, a boy of ſeven- 
teen, who had not even been preſent 
when it was taken, 
indeed, the command under the child; 
and betrayed tokens of aſtoniſhment 
at my refuſal, | 
© It was not without great difficulty, 
or, to ſpeak. with more propriety, it 
was by mere chance that I eſcaped 
baniſhment, if not perpetual impriſon- 
ment, for having made that peace, 
which indeed, by taking perhaps an 
unfair advantage of my carte blanche, 
I had ſigned with too great precipita- 
tion; for I omitted to compel the 
enemy to cede a wy of about a 
dozen acres, and three {mall villages, 
from the ridiculous apprehenſion that 
the war might 'be continued for an- 
other year, at the additional expence 
of ſome millions of florins, and ſome 
thouſands of lives. 
© Gracious Heavens?" exclaimed the 
Hold, ſays the Count; 
* let me go on: the beſt yet remains to 
You have ſeen the ſnuff- 
© box which the king gave me, as a re- 
© ward for the affiftance I afforded him 
* when he was ſurprized by the enem 
© as he was hunting. To be ſuie, it 
© was rather ridiculous to hunt in an 
© enemy's country; and at a time, too, 
« when he might expect to find an 
© enemy or a ſpy in every man who ap- 
« proached his perſon, But I had my 
© ſpies alſo; and a troop of brave fel- 
* lows, on whoſe fidelity I could rely. 
The enemy's party were compelled to 
© yield up their prize; and I was ho- 
© noured with this ſnuff-box, which is 
© worth about a hundred and fifty du- 
cats to pay me for a beautiful horſe 
* which was killed under me, and was 
« worth at leaſt four hundred. But the 
© chamherlain who was taken with the 
© king was made court-marſhal, as a 
reward for his faithful ſervices. I 
* muſt own, indeed, that he exerted 
6 himſelf to the utmoſt to draw his 
s couteas 


He offer ed me, 
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4 coutrax de chaſſe, but unfortuna! 
_ © jt xefuſed to quit the ſcabbard, 

At this time I could not refrain 
* from ſhewing ſome viſible marks of 
s diſcontent, which attracted the mi- 
© niſter's attention ; .who, to calm my 
inquietudes, adviſed his maſter to give 
me this croſs, which led me into con- 
ſiderable expence, without a poſſibility 
of it's producing the moſt trivial ad- 
vantage. | | 
* Yow look ſerious, Colonel: don't 
be difcouraged; you will find that 
true merit may, by chance, meet with 
it's reward, I was fifteen years a 
major, without advancing a ſtep.— 
Fifteen years! ſaid the Colonel; but 
I ſuppole it was by your own choice? 
* philoſophy was ſuch as—— 

es, yes, replied the Count: © I 
might, perhaps, excite admiration, by 
aſluming the language of humble phi- 
loſophy ; but truth, though not fo 
brilliant, is ſtill ſuperior to falſe glory. 
Believe me, my affection for my fa- 
mily always made me eager for ho- 
nourable advancement in the line of 
my profeſſion ; and I did not remain 
unrewarded from a ſtubborn refuſal 
of honours, but from the more ſuc- 
ceſsful applications of courtly elaim- 
ants, whole perſevering adulation ob- 
tained what mutt inevitably have been 
| © refuſed to their merit. The prince, 
© whoſe honour and whoſe life, nay, 
* whoſe very empire I had preſerved, 
s was now no more; and his ſucceſſor 
* was, I ſuppoſe, either ignorant of the 
* ſervices I had dong the Rate, or be- 
© lieved they had been rewarded duri 
* the preceding reign, Tired at — 
* with liſtening to promiſes as ſolemnly 
© made as perfdiouſly broken; and diſ- 
* guſted at ſeeing my hopes, founded in 
* juſtice, ever terminate in diſappoint- 
* ment; I had reſolved to aſk permiſſion 
© to reſign, and to retire into the coun- 


* try, with the view of paſling the re- 
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# mainder of my days in the calm hap- 


: pack of tranquil obſcurity z when 
* Fate, wearied probably by the length 
* and conſtancy of her perſecution, af» 
© forded me an unexpected opportunity 
of performing an action which put the 
1 finiſhing ſtroke to my fortune and 
* glory,” | ; 

* For Heaven's ſake, Sir, explain“ 
ſaid the Colonel, in the accents of im- 
— Certainly, continu = 
unt, that | glorious ation , wou 
You. N. 
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* form a glorious ſubjeR for a magnifi« 
© cent painting: you. would anly have 
to repreſent a broad river, with ſome 
© well drefſed women on the bank, we 
© ing molt bitterly; and me on horſe- 
back, in 7 mid of the torrent, hold. 
ing up à lap-dog, blind with age, 
e ; 204 the water drip - 
from his ſkin. Don't you think Foc 
a ſcene would form a moſt intereſting 
picture ?! You cannot ſurely be ſe- 
rious?* anſwered the Colonel. In- 
deed I am,” faid the Count; and 
this was the noble action which raiſed 
me to the rank I now enjoy; which 
was productive of more glory than 
the blood I had ſo often ſhed for my 
country; whiclyobtained for me greater 
rewards than thirty years of actual 
ſervice ;. than the painful toil of ſo 
© many days and nights, expoſed to the 
* wintry ſtorm, and to the conſtant fire 
© of a deſperate foe. It would be eaſy 


for me to augment your ſurprize, by 


© obſerving, that no man of honour ever 
mentioned the name of his miſtreſs 


© without a bluſh ; bat, as a regular 


© narrative is better than a haſty ſketch, 
© or an imperfe& outline, liſten to me 


with attention. 

A r in the liſt of ſield- mar- 
© thals had juſt happened by the death 
© of Count Pleffing. The claimants 
© who preſented themſelves were nume- 
* rous; each had his party, and each 
© had powerful connections. I was one 
s of them; and, from! my age, and the 
© ]ength and importance of my ſervices, 
may ſay, without vanity, my title to 
© ſileceſs was indiſputably the beſt of 
© any: but T ſaw beforehand that my 
claims Would meet with little atten- 
© tion 3 for the miniſter, Baron Kunig, 


© at that time enjoyed a greater extent 


* of authority than the ſovereign him- 
ſelf; and they who were protected by 
the monarch, were often compelled to 


© yield up their pretenſions to the fa» © 


© yourites of the miniſter. . It is true, 
* indeed, he profeſſed a friendſhip for” 
* me; but I knew that, to preſerve it, 


© jt would be neceſſary to: apply to him, 


© inſtead of his maſter : and you mu 
© imagine that I poſſeſſed too much 
« pride, baſely to pay court to a. ma 
ho was trembling under the rod of 
© his preceptor, at a time when I w 


© covered with the blood of vanquiſhed *®. 
© enemies. Without being endued with 


fore ſee 


# 


the ſpirit of prophecy, it was eaſy to 
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dee the fate of my folicitations. 
One morning I was riding gently along 
'© the road, at a diſtance from the town, 
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n carriage which paſſ 
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© Toft in reflection on my fituation, and 


© doubting whether I had not better re- 
tire ahruptly from court; than ſubſect 


myſelf to a freſh inſult; when J was 
© ſuddenly rouzed from my reverie by 
ed me with the 
© utmoſt rapidity. In it was a little girl, 
© who had been formerly the minitter's 


_ © chamibermaid; but was now raiſed to 
© the rank of his ſovereign miſtreſs. 


T She was moſt elegantly made, and as 
© lovely as Venus, if a woman may be 


- © called lovely who has neither ſenſe nor 


© modeſty. She barely returned my 
© ſalute with an air of extreme von- 
© chalance; and, proceeding #little far- 
© ther, alighted from her carriage, to 
© walk on the banks of the river. Re- 
© ſolved not to falute her a ſecond time, 
I turned my horſe's head to a road on 
© the left, when my cars were aſlailed 
© by loud exclamations of grief and 
© Jdiftreſs: they proceeded from the ſpot 
© where the women were walking, whom 
I faw running about in great confu- 
© fion. 
„ pened,. I immediately galloped to- 
© wards them. The moment his Ex- 


© © celleficy's miſtreſs perceived my ap- 


© proach, ſhe ran o meet me, with a 
© countenance expreſſive of the deepeſt 
© afflition. © Oh! General, General!“ 
© ſhe exclaimed, ** let me entreat you to 


t come to our aſſiſtance! My little fa- 


« yourite, poor, dear Azor, has fallen 
& into the water! He can't get out with- 
„out help, and we cannot approach 


„ him. Look! look ! he'll be drowned ! 


% What ſhall we do? Pray, General, 


4 Jet me conjure you Without 


0 giving myſelf time for reflection, or 


© ordering my ſervant to execute a com- 
© miſſion which was certainly more ſuit- 
© able to him than his maſter, I clapped 


7 ſpurs to my horſe, rode into the river, 
and ſeizing the little animal, who was 


at his laſt ſtruggle, reftored him to his 
aflifted miſtreſs. The ſcene that fol - 
lowed really. excited a ſmile of com- 

alſion. The moſt tender parent, at 
her fel interview with a darling fon 
© whom ſhe. had believed flain in battle, 
ould not have diſplayed more copious 


+ ® cfulions of joy and gratitude. To 


© thole add the iofipid congratulations 
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Fearing ſome accident had hap- 
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© of the whole 8 ; the rdicuſour 
* eagerneſs to be the firſt to enjoy the 
© pleaſure of cateſſing the reſcued fa. 
© youritez and, at che fame time, the 
fear of ſpoiling a*pretry gown; the 


© vain deſcription of their falſe alarms,” 


* with thoſe affefedexclamations meant 
rather to attract notice than command 


© attention; and you will eafily conceive 


© that the tout exfſemble formed a truly 
© comick ſcene. 

© I thought that, as there was no far- 
* ther ſer vice to render, I might depart 
© in _ but little Azor's miſtreſs 
* prefſed'me fo urgently to favour her 
© with my company for a few minutes, 
© that T could not reſiſt, I therefore 
© alighted from my horſe, and offered 
© her my arm, which ſhe accepted; and' 
© taking me to a little diſtance from the 
© company, faid— I know, General, 


et the object of your ſolicitations at 


* court; and, if I forget the ſervice 
% you have rendered me, or leave it 
* without reward. If the miniſter, from 
* this inſtant, does not become your 
& warmeſt friend, he ſhall have me for 
* his enemy.-«-My poor Azor!—You 
4 ſhall ſee, Bert that I can be grate- 
«© ful.” F made her a polite bow, but 
© ſpoke not a word—for, to confeſs the 
* truth, your father had too much pride 
© to conſent to be indebted, for fo eſſen- 
© tial a ſervice, to ſuch a patroneſs; and 
yet was too much of the courtier en- 
© tirely to reject an advantage which 
© offered itſelf ſpontantoully to his ac- 
© ceptance. I determined never to re- 
© mind my fair protectreſs of her pro- 
& miſe. EY 93 
Would you believe that, the very 
* next day, as I was in the king's anti- 
© chamber, the miniſter took me aſide, 
and aſſured me that his maſter had of 
© late frequently mentioned my name 
© and ſtrvites ;* that he had been ſtudi - 
© ous th confirm his intentions in my 
* favour; and had every reaſon to be- 
© lieve that he ſtould ſoon” be able to 
* congratulate me on the attainment of 
* my wiſhes! He was right— That 
* ſame month I obtained the ſtaff of 
* field-marſhal. Had not my conſcience 
© aſſured me I merited that honour, 
© believe me; I wonld have refuſed it: 
c 
. 


but a retroſpective view of my paſt - 
luſh, 


lite made me accept, without a 
the reward I could claim as my due.” 
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7 vx MRS. CHAPONE, 


- 


IR Charles and Lady Worthy are 
O neither gloomy aſceticks, nor fran- 
tick enthuſiaſts. They married from 
affection founded on long acquaintance 
and perfect eſteem; they therefore enjoy 
the beſt pleaſures of the heart in the 
higheſt degree: they concur in a rational 
ſcheme of life; which, while it makes 


them always chearful and happy, ren- 


ders them the friends of human kind, 
and the bleſſing of all around them. 
They do not deſert their ſtaſion in the 


world, nor deny themſelves the proper 


and moderate ufe of their large fortune; 


though that portion of it which is ap- 


propriated to the uſe of others, is that 
from which they derive their higheſt 
gratifications. They ſpend four or five 
months every year m London, where 
they keep, up an intercourſe of hoſpi- 
fality and civility with many of the 


moſt reſpectable perſons of their own or 


of higher rank ; but bave endeavoured 
rather at a ſelect than a numerous ac- 
quaintancez and, as they never play at 
cards, this endeavour has the mort 
eaſily ſucceeded. Three days in the 


| week, from the hour of dinner, are 


given up to this ,intercourſe with what 
may be called the world: three more 
are ſpent, in a family way, with a few 
intimate friends, whoſe taftes are con- 
formable to their own, and with whom 
the book and working-table, or ſome- 
times muſick, ſupply the intervals of 
uſeful and agreeable converſation. In 
theſe parties their children are always 
preſent, and partake of the improvement 
that ariſes from ſuch ſociety, or from 
the well-choſew pieces which are read 
aloud. The ſeventh day is always ſpent 
at horhe, after the due attendance on 
publick worſhip ; and is peculiarly ap- 
proprĩated to the religious inſtruction of 
their children and ſervants, oy to other 
works of charity. As they keep 1 * r 
hours, and rife early, and as Lady 
Worthy never pays or admits morning - 


_ viſits, they have ſeven or eight hours in 


every day free from all interruption from 


* 


1 , a 


the workl, in which the cnltivation of . 


their aun minds, and thoſe of their 
children, the due attention to health, to 


economy, and to the poor, are carried 


on in the moſt regmar manner. 

Thus, even in London, they contrive, 
without the appearance of quarrelling 
with the world, or of ſhutting them- 
ſelves up from it, to paſs the greateſt 
part of their time in a reaſonable and 
uſeful, as well as an agreeable, manner. 
The reſt of the year they ſpend at their 
family-ſeat in the country, where the 
happy effects of their example, and of 
their aſſiduous attention to the good of 
all around them, are ſtill more ohſurv- 
able than in town. Their neighbours, 
their tenants, and the poor, for many 


miles about them, find in them a fore 


reſource and comfort in calamity; and a 
ready aſſiſtance to every ſcheme of honeſt 
induſtry. The young are inſtructed at 
their expence, and under their direction, 
and rendered uſeful at the earlieſt period 
poſſible ;- the aged and the fick have 
every comfort adminiſtered that their 


ate requires; the idle and diſſolute 6 


kept in awe by vigilant inſpection; the 
quarrelſome are brought, by a ſenſe of 
their own intereſt, to live more. quietly 
with their family and neighbours, and 
amicably to refer their diſputes to Sir 
Charles's deciſion. 

This amiable pair are not lefs highly 


prized by the genteel families of thei 


neighhourhood, who are ſure of finding - 


in their houſe the moſt polite and ehear- 
ful hoſpitality, and in them a fund of 
go04 ſenſe and good humour, with a 
conſtant diſpoſition to promote every 
innocent pleaſure. They are particu- 
larly the delight of all the young people, 
who conſider them as their patrons and 
their oracles, to whom they always ap- 
ply for advice and aſſiſtance in any kind 
of diſtreſs, or in any ſcheme of amuſe- 
ment. 

Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are ſel- 


N 


dom without ſome friends in the honſe © 


with them during their ſtay in the coun- 
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try z but, a8 their methods are known, 
they are never broken in upon by their 

neſts, who do not expect to ſee them 
till dinner-time, except at the hour of 
prayer and of breakfaſt. In their pri- 
vate walks or rides, they uſually viſit 


the cottages of the labouring poor, with 


all of whom they are perſonally ac- 
uainted; and, by the ſweetneſs and 
riendlinefs of their manner, as well as 
by their beneficent actions, they fo eu- 
tirely poſſeſs the hearts of theſe people, 
that they are made the confidents of all 
their family grievances, and the caſuiſts 
to ſettle al . rp ſcruples of conſcience 
or difficulties of conduct. By this me- 
thod of converſing freely with them, 
they find out their different characters 
and capacities; and often diſcover, and 
apply to their own benefit, as well as that 
of the perſon they diſtinguiſh, talents 
which would otherwiſe have been for 
ever loſt to the publick. 
From this ſlight ſketch of their man- 
ner of living, can it be thought that the 
actice of virtue colts them any great 
acrifices ? Do they appear to be the ſer. 
vants of a hard maſter ? It is true, they 
have not the amuſement of gaming ; nor 
do they curſe themſelves, in bitterneſs of 
foul, for loſing the fortune Providence 
had beſtowed upon them: they are not 
continually in publick places, nor ſiifled 
in crouded aflemblies nor are their 
hours conſumed in an inſipid inter- 


change of unmeaning chat with hun- 


dreds of fine people who are perfectly 
indifferent to them. But then, in return, 
the Being whom. they ſerve indulges 
ti:em in the beſt pleaſures of love, of 
friendſhip, of paremal and family affec- 
tion, of Divine beneficence, and of a 
piety which chiefly conſiſts in joy ful acts 
of love and praiſe : not t6 mention the 
delights they derive from a taſte uncor- 


5 rupted, and ſtill alive to natural plca- 
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ſures ; from the beauties of nature, and 
from cultivating thoſe beauties joined 
with utility in the ſcenes around them ; 
and, above all, from that flow of ſpirits 
which a life of activity, and the conſtant 
exertion of right affections, naturally 
produce. Compare- their countenances 
with thoſe of the wretched ſlaves of the 
Tvorld, who are t.ourly complaining of 
fatigue, of liſtleſſneſs, diſtaſte, and va- 
pours; and who, with faded cheeks and 
worn-out conſtitutions, ſtill continue to 
haunt the ſcenes where once their vanity 
found gratification, but where they now 
meet only with mortification and dif. 
ak then tell me which has choſen the 
appier plan, admitting for a moment 
that no future penalty was annexed to a 
wrong choice? Liſten to the character 
that is given of Sir Charles Worthy and 
his lady, wherever they are named, and 
then tell me, whether even your idol, 
the world, is not more favourable to 
them than to you ? | 
Perhaps it is vain to think of recalling 
thoſe whom long habits, and the eſta. 
bliſked tyranny of pride and vanity, 
have almoſt precluded from a poſſibility 
of imitating ſuch patterns, and in whom 
the very deſire of amendment is ex- 
tinguiſned; but for thoſe who are now 
entering on the ſtage of life, and who 
have their parts to chuſe, how earneſtly 
could I wiſh for the ſpirit of perſuaſion; 
for ſuch a * warning voice,” as ſhould 
make itſelf heard amidſt all the gay 
buſtle that ſurrounds them | it ſhould 
cry to them, without ceaſing, not to be 
led away by the crowd of fools, without 
knowing whither they are going—not 
to exchange real happineſs for the empty 
name of pleaſure—not to prefer iaſhion 
to immortality—and not to fancy it 
poſſible for them to be innocent, and az 
the ſame time ulcleſs, 
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